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PREFACE. 


Carlyle  says  the  history  of  the  world  is  but  the  biography  of  its 
great  men.  The  contemporaneous  history  of  the  Empire  State  can  well 
be  presented  in  the  personal  careers  of  its  representative  citizens.  Our 
purpose  in  this  work  has  been  to  gather,  in  permanent  and  attractive 
form,  the  life-records  of  such  citizens  :  men  who  have  been  actively  and 
conspicuously  identified  with  the  history  and  progress  of  the  State ; 
who  have  been  beneficent  actors  and  workers  in  events  which  make 
history,  and  who  have  borne  leading  parts  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
development   of  the    State's   best   interest   and   the    country's   good. 

The  value  of  such  a  compilation  cannot  be  over-estimated ;  as  a 
treasury  of  reference  and  information,  its  utility  in  the  present  must  be 
recognized,  and  passing  time  will  only  serve  to  enhance  its  value  and 
lend   additional    charm    to    its    pages. 

New   York,    March,    1882. 
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SEWARD,  HON.  WILLIAM  H.,  LL.D.,  a  distin- 
guished American  statesman,  who  held  success- 
ively the  oflBces  of  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  United  States  Senator,  and  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  during  the  administration  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  of  his  successor,  Andrew 
Johnson,  was  born  in  the  township  of  Florida,  Orange 
County,  New  York,  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1801, 
and  died  at  Auburn,  in  the  same  State,  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1873.  His  paternal  ancestors,  who  were 
from  Wales,  emigrated  to  America  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution, in  which  struggle,  his  grandfather,  John  Sew- 
ard, was  a  prominent  partisan,  holijing  the  rank  of 
Colonel  in  the  American  army,  and  participating  in 
several  of  the  important  operations  of  the  seven  years' 
war  for  independence.  His  father,  Samuel  S.  Sew- 
ard, was  a  physician,  who,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  removed  from  Sussex  County,  Virginia, 
to  Orange  County,  New  York,  where,  in  addition  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits.  Through  his  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Jennings,  he  was  descended,  several  gener- 
ations back,  from  Irish  ancestry,  a  fact  to  which  he 
always  referred  with  pride.  From  a  very  early  period 
in  his  life  he  displayed  a  strong  taste  for  books,  and  at 
the  age  of  nine  years  was  put  to  school  at  Farmer's 
Hall  Academy  in  Goshen,  an  institution  which  num- 
bers among  its  graduates  a  number  of  men  distin- 
guished in  American  history.  In  1816  he  entered 
Union  College,  where  he  passed  the  ensuing  four  years. 


with  the  exception  of  a  period  of  six  months,  which 
was  occupied  in  teaching  school  in  one  of  the  southern 
States.  The  kindness  with  which  he  was  treated  dur- 
ing this  sojourn  in  the  "Sunny  South,"  is  said  to 
have  made  an  impression  on  him  which  lasted  through 
life.  In  1830  he  was  graduated  from  Union  College, 
holding  an  honorable  prominence  in  a  class  of  which, 
among  others  viho  have  since  become  eminent,  may  be 
mentioned  the  Hon.  William  Kent,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hickok,  and  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis.  The  acquaintance 
with  Professor  Nott — the  able  President  of  Union  Col- 
lege— which  began  with  his  collegiate  course,  ripened 
into  a  warm  friendship  and  intimacy  in  later  years. 
On  completing  his  classical  education,  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  John  Anthon,  in  New 
York  city,  finishing  his  course  of  legal  reading  under 
Ogden  Hoffman  and  John  Duer,  at  Goshen.  In  1833 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  shortly  afterwards 
located  in  Auburn,  where  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Judge  Elijah  Miller,  to  whose  daughter.  Miss 
Prances  A.  Miller,  he  was  married  in  1834.  Devoting 
himself  to  his  profession  with  industry  and  earnest- 
ness, he  succeeded  in  a  short  time  in  *tablishing  an 
excellent  reputation  and  gaining  a  large  practice. 
While  still  a  youth  he  entered  warmly  into  politics, 
joining  the  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  of  which  party 
his  father  was  a  staunch  and  prominent  member.  In 
1834  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  Con- 
vention of  Cayuga  County,  and  wrote  the  address  to 
the  people  which  was  sent  forth  from  that  Convention. 
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Tliis  address  was  a  "vigorous  attack  upon  the 
political  cliiiue  known  as  the  "Albany  Begency," 
which  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Mi-.  Van  Buren. 
The  struggle  of  the  Greeks,  in  1827,  excited  his  warm 
admiration,  and  he  eloquently  advocated  their  cause 
in  a  number  of  speeches  delivered  in  aid  of  the  Amer- 
ican fund  for  their  defence.  In  1838  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Young  Men's  Convention,  (held  at  Utica)  in 
favor  of  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
presided  over  that  assemblage  "with  marked  ability." 
Later  in  the  same  year  he  declined  a  nomination  to 
Congress.  In  1830  the  excitement  regarding  the  dis- 
appearance- of  Wm.  Morgan,  whom  this  Free-Masons 
were  charged  with  abducting  and  murdering,  aroused 
the  whole  of  western  New  York  against  the  Masonic 
Order,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  political 
organization  known  as  the  Anti-Masonic  party,  which 
very  soon  became  sufficiently  powerful  to  sweep  the 
elections  of  the  State.  With  this  party  Mr.  Seward 
and  his  young  friends  allied  themselves,  and  in  its 
ranks  he  came  to  the  front  as  a  popular  leader,  remain- 
ing till  liis  death  an  active  and  efficient  publicist,  and  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  councils  both  of  the  State  and 
nation.  Becoming  the  candidate  of  the  Anti-Masons, 
he  was  elected,  in  1830,  to  the  State  Senate,  to  repre. 
sent  the  Seventh  District,  receiving  a  majority  of  over 
two  thousand  votes,  although  previous  to  this  election 
the  district  had  gone  the  other  way.  This  was  his  first 
public  office,  and  in  discharging  the  duties  pertaining 
to  it,  he  evinced  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
needs  of  the  times  as  well  as  the  wants  of  his  con- 
stituents. The  measures  for  the  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  the  melioration  of  prison  discipline,  and 
reform  in  the  militia  system,  received  his  earnest  sup- 
port ;  as  also  the  subject  of  education  and  the  work  of 
internal  improvement.  While  opposed  to  corporate 
monopolies,  he  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  exten- 
sion of  popular  franchises,  and  was  prominent  among 
the  early  friends  of  the  Brie  Railroad,  which  his 
efforts  did  much  to  establish.  Although  in  accord 
with  Jackson  in  his  defence  of  the  Whigs  against  nul- 
lification, he  differed  with  that  popular  statesman  on 
many  other  subjects  of  national  policy.  During  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  in  1883,  he  made  a  short  visit  to 
Europe,  publishing  the  result  of  his  observations  and 
expei'ience,  in  a  series  of  letters  which  appeared  in  the 
Albany  Eveniiw  Journal,  and  which  added  much  to 
his  growing  reputation.  His  career  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate closed  with  an  address  of  the  minority  to  the  peo- 
ple, in  which  the  Whig  position  in  national  and_  local 
politics  was  clearly  defined  and  defended.  While 
abroad  Mi'.  Seward  was  very  pleasantly  received  by 
Lafayette,  and  on  the  death  of  that  distinguished 
friend  of  America,  in  1834,  he  delivered  an  oration  be- 
fore the  citizens  of  Auburn  on  his  life  and  character. 


this  effort  being  of  particular  interest  from  the  fact  of 
his  recent  interview  with  the  deceased.  In  1834  he 
had  developed  sufficient  strength  as  a  leader  to  war- 
rant his  party  in  placing  him  in  nomination  for  the 
chief  office  in  the  State.  Affectionately  styled  by  his 
friends  "the  Boy  Governor,"  he  made  a  very  good 
run,  but  was  defeated  by  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  who  held 
the  office  during  the  succeeding  four  years.  In  1836, 
during  the  Anti-Rent  troubles,  he  acted  as  agent  for 
the  Holland  Land  Company,  establishing  himself  at 
Westfield,  Chatauqua  County.  The  excitement  at- 
tending these  disturbances  brought  him  again  into 
prominence,  and  in  the  canvass  of  1837  he  took  an 
active  part,  delivering  many  public  addresses  and 
otherwise  aiding  the  cause  of  his  party.  The  partial 
success  of  the  Whigs  in  this  year  secured  for  Mr. 
Seward  the  nomination  to  the  Governorship  in  the  can- 
vass of  1838,  his  opponent,  as  before,  being  Governor 
Marcy,  over  whom  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
ten  thousand  votes.  The  disastrous  effects  of  the 
great  panic  of  1837  were  at  their  worst  when  Mr. 
Seward  entered  upon  his,  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  State.  The  suffering  commercial  and  laboring 
classes  felt  that  the  political  change  which  had  been 
effected  must  result  to  their  benefit,  and  the  people 
generally  looked  to  the  rising  Whig  party  with  the 
highest  expectations.  Mr.  Seward's  conduct  of  affairs 
fully  justified  the  great  confidence  which  his  political 
associates  reposed  in  his  abilities.  His  administration 
was  distinguished  by  many  important  achievements, 
in  compassing  which  his  foresight,  wisdom,  and 
energy  were  signally  evinced.  Prominent  among 
these  were  the  founding  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
reforms  in  the  management  of  criminals,  and  the  en- 
largement of  the  Erie  Canal.  The  establishment  of 
normal  schools  and  the  increase  of  libraries,  were 
likewise  marked  features  of  the  interest  felt  by  him  in 
educational  matters.  In  a  truly  American  spirit,  he 
took  broad  ground  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  pupils  in 
the  public  schools,  whose  rights  he  strenuously  main- 
tained as  a  matter  of  principle  and  duty,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  subject  gave  him  great  annoyance  during 
his  whole  administration,  and  undoubtedly  cost  him 
the  friendship  and  suffrage  of  the  entire  ultra-Protes- 
tant element.  On  the  slavery  question  he  likewise 
from  principle  took  a  strong  stand ;  and  on  an  oc- 
casion when  both  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Georgia,  through  their  chief  magistrates,  demanded 
the  extradition  of  several  colored  seamen  who  had 
been  arrested  in  New  York  city,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  slaves  abducted  from  these  States,  he  re- 
fused to  surrender  them,  declaring  in  his  communica- 
tions to  the  Executives  of  these  States,  that  "the 
crimes  contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  in  its  pro- 
visions requiring  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  justice 
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were  not  such  as  depended  on  the  legislation  of  a  par- 
ticular State,  but  such  as  were  determined  by  some 
common  standard  to  be  crimes— such  as  were  mala  in 
sc."  In  maintaining  this  doctrine  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  enmity  of  the  pro-slavery  element,  and  several 
of  the  Southern  States  threatened  acts  of  retaliation 
afEecting  the  commerce  of  New  York.  The  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  did  not,  however,  induce  him  to 
vary  his  decision — a  decision,  it  may  be  added,  which 
he  felt  was  just,  from  a  strictly  legal  point  of  view, 
while  it  was  both  humane  and  in  accordance  with  the 
growing  sentiment  of  the  anti-slavery  section.  In 
the  case  of  Alexander  McLeod,  a  British  subject, 
" charged  with  burning  the  American  steamer  'Caro- 
line' during  the  Canadian  rebellion,  in  1837,  and  ar- 
rested and  committed  to  jail  in  New  York  to  await 
trial,"  he  sustained  the  honor  of  the  Nation  by  his  firm 
course  in  refusing  to  be  dictated  to  by  the  British  Min- 
ister (who  claimed  that  the'act  of  McLeod  was  an  act 
of  war,  and  as  such  should  be  settled  by  the  British 
and  American  G-overnments,)  although  advised  by  the 
United  States  authorities  to  accede  to  the  demands  of 
that  oflacial.  Toward  the  expiration  of  his  first  term 
he  was  renominated  to  the  gubernatorial  office  and 
re-elected,  declaring  of  his  own  free  will  his  intention 
to  retire  from  the  office  at  the  close  of  the  second  term. 
This  intention  he  carried  into  effect,  although  offered 
the  nomination  for  a  third  term,  firmly  believing  in 
the  example  set  by  Washington,  and  on  quitting  his 
official  position  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  His  con- 
duct of  affairs  during  the  four  years  in  which  he  was 
Chief  Executive  of  the  State,  won  the  respect  of  the 
whole  country,  and  secured  him  a  high  reputation  for 
statesmanship;  it  also  proved  his  fitness  to  stand 
among  the  foremost  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  with 
which  he  was  connected,  and  until  the  termination  of 
his  career  he  remained  a  prominent,  able,  and  trusted 
party  chief.  Although  the  nomination  of  Henry  Clay 
to  the  Presidency  in  1844,  was  not  what  he  consid- 
ered the  best  for  the  Whigs,  he  supported  it  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  canvass.  In  1848  he  devoted 
himself  with  energy  to  the  support  of  Taylor,  whose 
friendship  and  confidence  he  possessed  in  a  marked  de- 
gree. Strongly  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
he,  nevertheless,  gave  his  unqualified  support  to  the 
National  Government  during  the  Mexican  War,  and 
advocated  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  hostilities.  As  a 
lawyer  Mr.  Seward  was  entirely  free  from  the  disa- 
greeable peculiarities  which  sometimes  mark  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession.  He  carried  into  his  prac- 
tice not  only  principle,  integrity  and  honor,  but  also 
a  degree  of  what  might  with  propriety  be  termed 
chivalry.  One  of  his  biographers  says  of  him  that 
"during  the  whole  course  of  his  practice  he  has  never 
been  known  to  act  for  a  man  against  a  woman ;  and  he 


was  never  but  once  engaged  in  a  cause  against  the  ac- 
cused, and  that  was  an  instance  of  extreme  outrage  by 
a  man  upon  a  young  woman."  Among  the  celebrated 
cases  which  occurred  at  this  time,  and  in  which  he 
was  leading  counsel  and  advocate,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous were  his  defence  of  Greeley  and  McBlrath  against 
an  action  for  libel  brought  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper ; 
his  defence  of  John  Van  Zandt,  charged  with  aiding 
runaway  slaves ;  of  Henry  Wyatt,  for  the  murder  of  a 
fellow  convict ;  and  of  William  Freeman,  indicted  for 
the  murder  of  the  Van  Nest  family.  He  was  also 
counsel  for  Abel  F.  Fitch  and  forty-nine  others 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  property  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Eailroad  Company.  These  cases 
were  all  of  major  importance,  and  spread  his  name 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  In  their  con- 
duct he  developed  extraordinary  strength,  and  firmly 
established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest  jurists 
of  his  day.  In  1849,  he  was  nominated  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  the  place  of  John  A.  Dix,  (who  had 
succeeded  Silas  Wright  and  who  was  now  candidate 
for  Governor),  and' was  elected  with  very  little  oppo- 
sition, taking  his  seat  in  the  XXXIst  Congress.  Al- 
though the  youngest  person  who  up  to  that  time  had 
ever  sat  in  this  branch  of  the  National  Legislature,  he 
displayed  from  the  very  first  such  marked  ability,  and 
such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  gi-ave  problems  then 
agitating  the  country,  that  he  very  soon  took  his  place 
at  the  head  of  a  great  party.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
compromise  measures  and  advocated  emancipation  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  the  French  spoliation  bill,  as 
a  just  measure,  received  his  ardent  support.  The 
struggles  of  Kossuth  and  other  European  patriots  ex- 
cited his  warmest  sympathy,  and  he  was  prompt  in 
submitting  a  resolution  to  the  Senate  offering  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  Hungarian  exile.  In  1853  he  accept- 
ed an  invitation  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and,  extend- 
ing this  journey  still  further  north,  was  received  with 
distinguished  consideration  by  Lord  Elgin,  then  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
first  term  in  the  Senate  he  was  re-elected,  having  for 
compeers  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster.  During  the 
twelve  years  he  spent  in  this  legislative  bo&y  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  inflexible  opposition  to  the 
concessions  which,  from  time  to  time,  were  being 
made  to  the  slaveholders.  In  a  speech  on  the  admis- 
sion of  California  into  the  Union,  delivered  in  the 
Senate  on,  the  11th  of  March,  1850,  he  made  use  of 
the  expression  "higher  law,"  a  phrase  which  has  since 
become  famous.  The  passage  in  which  this  phrase  oc- 
curred referred  to  the  authority  of  Government  over 
the  National  domain,  and  was  as  follows  :  "The  Con- 
stitution regulates  our  stewardship;  the  Constitution 
devotes  the  domain  to  union,  to  justice,  to  defence. 
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to  welfare  and  to  liberty.  But  there  is  a  higher  law 
than  the  Constitution,  which  regulates  our  authority- 
over  the  domain,  and  devotes  it  to  the  same  noble  pur- 
poses." In  1858,  the  Whigs  showed  themselves  favor- 
able to  the  slavery  compromises,  and  in  consequence 
Seward  refused  to  sustain  the  platform  of  the  party  in 
the  canvass  of  that  year.  He  was  induced,  however, 
to  extend  his  support  to  General  Scott,  the  Presidential 
nominee  of  that  party.  In  1858,  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  Bochester,  he  declared  the  war  between  the  uphold- 
ers of  the  systems  of  free  and  slave  labor  to  be  "an 
irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring 
forces;"  prophetically  adding,  "it  means  that  the 
United  States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become 
either  entirely  a  slaveholding  nation,  or  entirely  a  free- 
labor  nation."  In  1859,  he  paid  a  second  visit  to 
Europe,  this  time  extending  his  tour  to  the  East. 
The  irritation  'of  public  sentiment  in  the  North  pro- 
duced by  the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
of  1850,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  cause  that 
operated  powerfully  to  bind  together  in  one  great  unit 
all  opposed  to  slavery.  The  earliest  evidence  of  this 
union  came  from  the  Northwest,  where  the  feeling 
was  decidedly  against  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
newly  organized  Territories.  On  the  6th  of  July, 
1854,  a  State  Convention  of  men  of  all  political  creeds 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  was  held  at  Jack- 
son, Michigan.  At  this  convention,  the  first  of  its 
kind  held  in  the  United  States,  measures  to  nationalize 
the  movement  were  vigorously  and  enthusiastically 
instituted;  aud  the  then  disused  name,  "Eepublican," 
was  adopted  as  that  of  the  new  party.  Wisconsin  fol- 
lowed a  few  days  later,  with  a  similar  convention ; 
and  soon  the  movement  spread  throughout  the  whole 
North.  On  the  33d  of  February,  1856,  the  first  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  new  party  was  held  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  An  address,  denouncing  the  extension 
of  slavery,  was  read  before  this  body  and  adopted.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  call  was  issued  for  a  convention 
of  delegates  from  all  the  States,  to  meet  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  17th  of  June  following,  for  the  purpose 
of  nominating  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency.  "To  this  famous  gathering"  says  a 
recent  writer  in  the  New  Tork  Times,  in  an  article 
reviewing  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Eepublican 
party,  "came  ^1  the  great  men  on  the  anti-slavery 
side.  All  the  free  States  were  represented  by  dele- 
gates, the  Territories  also,  and  the  slave  States  of 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  All 
these  appear  on  the  balloting  lists.  It  was  considered 
tolerably  certain  before  the  convention  met,  that  Gen. 
John  0.  Fremont,  then  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
in  the  country,  would  be  the  nominee,  and  this  had 
the  effect  of  giving  an  additional  degree  of  interest  to 
the  gathering.    The  attendance   was  immense,    the 


enthusiasm  corresponding.  Judge  Robert  Emmett,  of 
New  York,  was  the  temporary  Chairman,  and  made 
an  eloquent  speech.  The  permanent  President  was 
Col.  Henry  S.  Lane,  of  Indiana.  Looking  through  the 
list  of  officers  and  speakers,  we  find  numerous  well- 
known  names,  and  names  stiU  better  known  in  the 
list  of  possible  candidates  of  the  convention.  In  his 
speech  on  the  subject  of  the  nominations,  Henry  Wil- 
son mentioned  Sumner,  Seward,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Judge  McLean,  and  John  C. 
Fremont.  New  York  was  enthusiastic  for  Seward, 
but  the  convention  fulfilled  the  general  expectation 
by  nominating  Fremont.  For  Vice-President,  it  chose 
William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey."  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  name-  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  mentioned  at 
this  convention  as  that  of  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Vice-President.  One  of  Seward's  great  ambitions  was 
to  reach  the  Presidential  chair.  Of  this  he  made  no 
secret,  as  it  was  well  known  to  his  friends  and  fol- 
lowers that  his  motive  was  an  earnest  desire  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  his  usefulness  rather  than  personal 
aggrandizement.  The  canvass  of  1856  found  him  an 
ardent  supporter  of  Fremont.  His  activity  in  this 
campaign,  and  his  able,  spirited,  and  consistent  oppo- 
sition to  the  pro-slavery  measures  and  policy  of  the 
Buchanan  administration  largely  increased  his  popu- 
larity. He  was  among  the  most  conspicuous  oppo- 
nents of  the  Nebraska  bill,  one  of  his  noticeable  efforts 
being  an  able  defence  of  the  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred New  England  clergymen  who  petitioned  against 
that  measure.  At  the  second  National  Convention  of 
the  Republican  party,  held  at  Chicago,  in  1860,  his 
great  political  strength  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that  he 
received  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  the  votes 
cast  nominating  the  candidate  for  President.  The 
choice,  determined  in  a  large  measure  by  expediency, 
fell  upon  Lincoln,  who  received  Mr.  Seward's  heai'ty 
support.  The  marked  popularity  enjoyed  by  the 
latter,  and  his  acknowledged  ability  in  political  affairs, 
could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unrecognized ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  Lincoln,  upon  being  elected  to 
office,  called  him  to  the  highest  place  in  his  Cabinet. 
At  a  very  early  period  in  his  political  career,  Seward 
resolved  to  avoid  holding  office  under  Executive 
appointment.  He  was  prompted  to  this  by  a  regard 
for  his  personal  independence,  which  he  determined 
not  to  sacrifice,  unless,  in  his  opinion,  the  sacrifice 
would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  State.  Such  an 
occasion,  he  honestly  believed,  arose  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Lincoln  Cabinet ;  although,  so  great 
was  his  repugnance  to  holding  office  of  this  kind,  that 
it  was  with  the  most  extreme  reluctance,  and  only 
from  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  that  he  accepted  the 
Secretaryship.  His  nomination  to  this  office  met  the 
warm  approval  of  the  great  body  of  the  Republican 
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party,  and  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  appears  to 
have  been  fortunate  for  the  Nation.  It  is  no  exagger- 
ation of  the  facts  to  state  that  he  brought  to  this 
important  office  a  broad  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  a 
sincere  patriotism,  and  unquestionable  integrity.  These 
qualifications,  together  witii  a  rare  degree  of  flrmness> 
eminently  fitted  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  new, 
responsible  and  onerous  duties.  At  the  outbreak  of 
secession,  Seward,  from  his  place  in  the  Senate, 
avowed  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  his  support  of 
and  adherence  to  the  Union.  On  assuming  his  duties 
as  Secretaiy  of  State,  he  does  not  seem  however,  to 
have  fully  realized  the  terrible  degree  of  earnestness 
that  prevailed  at  the  South.  The  conciliatory  measurcg 
so  greatly  favored  by  all  classes  in  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  influenced  liimln  no  slight  degree,  and  in  com- 
mon with  many  prominent  Northern  men  he  believed 
that  open  hostilities  might  be  averted  by  their  means. 
He  was  strongly  opposed  to  war,  which  he  detested  as 
he  did  slavery,  and  went  so  far  as  to  favor  the  evacua- 
tion of  Forts  Pickens  and  Sumter.  When  hostilities 
actually  began  he  seems  not  to  have  realized  the  mag. 
nitude  of  the  struggle  thus  inaugurated;  but,  as- the 
gravity  of  the  situation  increased,  he  rose  by  degrees 
to  a  full  comprehension  of  what  was  demanded,  and 
finding  himself  entrusted  with  a  power  such  as  no 
man  in  the  nation  had  ever  previously  exercised,  he 
used  it. both  fearlessly  and  effectively  for  the  jDublic 
good.  By  many,  the  measures  that  he  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  safety  of  the  Nation  during  the  civil  war, 
were  condemned  as  arbitrary  and  uncalled  for.  Com- 
pared with  those  put  in  practice  in  time  of  war  by 
foreign  governments,  they  were  not  harsh ;  and  when 
the  extent  and  bitterness  of  the  struggle  and  the  great 
ness  of  the  principles  at  stake  are  considered,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  were  not  unnecessary.  Following 
out  his  clearly  understood  duties,  he  refused  to 
negotiate  with  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
seceding  States  in  March,  1861,  assigning  as  a  reason 
for  his  refusal,  that  as  Secretary  of  State  he  had  cog- 
nizance, under  the  President,  of  foreign  affairs  only ; 
and  that,  owing  to  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  his  inaugural  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  he  could  not  regard  the  "so-called  Confederate 
States  "  as  a  foreign  power.  This  poUcy  was  undevia- 
tingly  adhered  to  throughout  the  rebellion,  the  only 
apparent  departure  from  it  being  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Lincoln's  death,  Seward  was  the  strong  arm,  so  to 
speak,  on  which  he  leaned  and  relied ;  and  at  no  crisis 
did  this  support  fail.  The  plans  suggested  by  Seward, 
when  appealed  to  for  counsel,  were  generally  bold,  and 
seem  to  have  been  conceived  on  the  principle  that  to 
do  it  is  necessary  to  dare.  They  wwe,  however,  the 
result  of  careful  thought;  and  though  at  times  they 


appeared  severe,  they  were  never  unjust,  and  almost 
invariably  received  the  hearty  approval  of  all  honest 
supporters  of  the  Union.  But  it  was  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  that  Seward  shone  with  superlative 
lustre.  In  this,  his  special  province,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  developed  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order, 
although  his  courage,  wisdom  and  sagacity  were 
repeatedly  subjected  to  the  severest  tests.  When  the 
rebellion  had  assumed  gigantic  proportions,  the  belief 
became  prevalent  abroad  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment could  never  successfully  cope  with  it.  With  the 
notable  exceptions  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  European  sovereigns  were  decidedly  lukewarm 
in  their  sympathy  for  "the  North;"  while  several 
made  little  secret  of  their,  friendly  interest  in  "the 
South."  It  is  true  that  nearly  all  of  them  issued  proc- 
lamations of  neutrality,  but  evasions  of  the  neutrality 
laws  were  not  at  all  uncommon.  So  far  as  the  English 
were  concerned,  these  evasions  were  conducted  with  a 
remarkable  degree  of  enterprise,  system  and  vigor. 
The  aid  and  comfort  thus  afforded  to  the  seceding 
States  enabled  them  to  protract  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  a  struggle  which,  as  regards  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  their  arms  and  principles,  was  really  hopeless 
from  the  beginning.  The  conduct  of  England  at  this 
juncture,  though  intended  to  embarrass  "the  North" 
and  benefit  "the  South,"  proved  injurious  to  both 
alike.  It  occasioned  the  Federal  States  a  vast  extra 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  by  driving 
their  merchant  ships  from  the  high  seas,  almost 
destroyed  American  commerce.  But  it  was  scarcely 
less  disastrous  to  "the  South."  The  rebel  leaders, 
encouraged  by  British  sympathy,  aided  by  British 
money  and  munitions  of  war,  and  comforted  by  the 
depredations  made  upon  the  merchant-marine  of  the 
Union  by  the  British-built  privateers,  continued  their 
desperate  resistance  to  the  bitter  end,  and  compelled 
the  National  Government  to  carry  fire  and  sword 
through  all  the  rebellious  States.  Thus  they  uselessly 
sacrificed  thousands  of  valuable  lives,  and  brought 
absolute  ruin  upon  their  own  fortunes  and  those  of 
their  followers.  Besides  this  they  witnessed  the 
nearly  total  devastation  of  their  once  prosperous  sec- 
tion. One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  steps 
taken  by  Seward  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  diplomatic  service  abroad.  By  the 
system  he  introduced  and  perfected  the  real  issues  at 
stake  in  the  civil  war  were  kept  constantly  and  prom- 
inently before  foreign  governments,  who  were  thus 
deprived  of  an  excuse  for  violations  of  existing  friendly 
treaties.  The  skill  with  which  he  managed  to  avoid 
foreign  complications  was,  especially  considering  the 
circumstances,  little  less  than  marvellous.  The  policy 
of  the  United  States  as  regards  these  governments  was 
conducted  on  the  principle  that  the  internal  troubles 
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of  the  country  formed  a  purely  domestic  affair,  in 
which  it  alone  had  the  right  to  be  concerned,  and  that 
tlie  interference  of  other  nations  was  neither  desired 
nor  would  it  be  tolerated.  In  pursuance  of  this  prin- 
■  ciple,  the  offer  of  France  to  unite  with  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  to  mediate  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  in  rebellion,  was  declined.  In  the 
fall  of  1861  occurred  the  famous  so-called  "  Ti'ent 
affair."  On  the  7th  of  November,  the  British  mail 
steamer  "Trent,"  running  from  Vera  Cruz  and 
Havana  to  St.  Thomas,  left  Havana,  having  on  board 
J.  M.  Mason  and  John  Slidell,  Commissioners  from 
the  States  in  rebellion  to  England  and  France,  with 
their  Secretaries,  Messrs.  Eustis  and  McFarland.  On 
the  day  following,  the  TJ.  S.  steamer  "  San  Jacinto" — 
a  vessel  of  war — commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes,  U. 
S.  N.,  compelled  the  "Trent"  to  "heave  to,"  on  the 
high  seas.  A  boarding  party  from  the  "San  Jacinto" 
forcibly  removed  the  Commissioners  and  their  Secre- 
taries from  the  "Trent,"  and  they  were  brought  to  the 
United  States  and  eventually  imprisoned  at  Fort  War- 
ren in  Boston  Harbor.  The  indignation  of  the  English 
people  at  this  act  knew  no  bounds,  and  immediate 
reparation  was  loudly  demanded.  Pending  the  neces- 
sary diplomatic  correspondence,  preparations  for  war 
were  begun  by  the  English  Government,  and  troops 
were  sent  to  Canada.  In  this  emergency  the  prudence, 
wisdom  and  justice  of  Seward  were  conspicuously 
exhibited.  As  Captain  Wilkes  had  acted  without 
instructions  from  the  Government,  and ''as  his  zeal, 
t'lough  honorable,  was  in  direct  contravention  of  prin- 
ciples originally  laid  down  by  James  Madison  when 
Secretary  of  State,  and  since  upheld  by  the  ablest 
American  statesmen,  Seward,  in  response  to  the 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners,  announced 
that  they  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  duly  instructed  the  commandant  at  Fort 
Warren  to  deliver  them  up  to  its  authorized  agent. 
Popular  feeling  in  the  Northern  States  was  greatly 
excited  by  the  attitude  of  England,  and  the  unthinking 
multitude  would  at  first  have  preferred  war  to  the 
surrender  of  the  Rebel  Commissioners.  Throughout 
the  excitement  Seward  preserved  a  clear  head,  and  by 
his  just  and  manly  course  undoubtedly  prevented  a 
conflict  with  Great  Britain.  No  one  can  read  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  relating  to  this  affair  with- 
out being  struck  by  the  remarkably  dignified  arguments 
and  language  of  the  American  Secretary  of  State. 
Apparently  taking  advantage  of  the  distressing  state 
of  American  afi:airs  consequent  on  the  civil  war.  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Spain  formed  a  coalition  to 
occupy  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  assuring  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  the  sole  object  of  this 
movement  was  the  redress  of  grievances.  In  the  end, 
France,  left  alone  with  an  army  on  Mexican  soil,  suc- 


ceeded in  founding  an  Empire,  at  the  head  of  which 
it  placed  the  ill-fated  Maximilian  of  Austria.  Embar- 
rassed as  the  Washington  Government  was  at  the  time 
in  endeavoring  to  establish  Federal  authority  in  the 
Southern  States,  it  could  only  oppose  to  this  proceeding 
its  formal  protest ;  but  this  Seward  put  forth  with 
becoming  dignity,  in  the  meantime  maintaining  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  the  Government  of  the 
Mexican  Republic — which  still  managed  to  preserve 
its  existence — and  declining  to  anticipate  the  act  of  the 
Mexican  people  by  recognizing  the  bayonet-propped 
Empire.  In  the  course  of  this  diplomatic  affair  the 
value,  intent,  and  purpose  of  the  so-called  "Monroe 
doctrine"  was  shown  to  be,  not  that  the  United  States 
were  compelled  to  declare  war  upon  any  European 
power  effecting  a  lodgment  by  force  or  other  means 
on  any  part  of  the  American  continents,  (as  it  had 
been  erroneously  interpreted  to  mean  by  many  per- 
sons), but,  that  such  action  on  the  part  of  any  of  these 
powers  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  covert  hostility 
to  the  United  States,  and  one  which  could  only  receive 
their  emphatic  condemnation ;  while  their  moral  sup- 
port would  be  extended  to  the  governments  and  peo- 
ples of  the  invaded  States.  The  value  of  this  moral 
support  was  speedily  witnessed ;  for  once  the  certainty 
of  the  failure  of  the  rebellion  became  apparent,  the 
French  made  preparations  to  evacuate  Mexico,  and 
the  ill-advised  Austrian  Arch-duke  was  abandoned  to 
his  fate,  which  unfortunately  for  him  was  not  Ion" 
delayed.  Thoroughly  in  accord  with  Lincoln  on  all 
important  National  measui-es,  Seward  was  retained  in 
the  Cabinet  after  the  latter's  re-election  to  the  Presi- 
dency. In  the  spring  of  1865,  he  was  thrown  from  his 
carriage  and  fractured  both  his  arm  and  lower  jaw. 
While  confined  to  his  bed  by  these  injuries,  the  plot  for 
the  assassination  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  National 
Government  was  put  into  execution;  and  on  Good 
Friday  night,  April  14th,  President  Lincoln  was  shot 
by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  in  a  box  at  Ford's  Theatre, 
Washington.  On  the  same  evening,  Lewis  Payne, 
alias  Powell,  another  member  of  the  band  of  conspira- 
tors, penetrated  to  the  private  apartments  of  Seward, 
and  made  a  desperate  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  bed- 
ridden Secretary.  The  latter  defended  himself  as 
vigorously  as  his  enfeebled  condition  would  permit, 
and  fortunately  succeeded  in  foiling  his  would-be 
assassin.  In  the  encounter,  however,  he  sustained 
several  terrible  wounds  about  the  head,  neck  and  face 
from  which  his  recovery  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful, 
and  the  scars  of  which  he  bore  to  his  grave.  His  son 
Frederick  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
time,  was  also  dangerously  wounded  by  Payne,  while 
endeavoring,  unarmed,  to  prevent  the  murder  of  his 
father.  When  sufficiently  recovered  from  these  in- 
juries,  Seward  resumed  his  duties  as  Secretary  of 
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State,  having  been  retained  in  tlie  Cabinet  by  Andrew 
Jolinson,  the  constitutional  successor  of  Lincoln. 
Although  the  reconstruction  measures  recommended 
and  pursued  by  President  Johnson  were  opposed  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  Republican  party,  Seward 
deemed  them  wise  and  timely,  and  sustained  them. 
In  consequence,  he  came  in  for  no  small  share  of  the 
censure  unsparingly  visited  upon  "His  Accidency,"  as 
the  President  was  derisively  termed  by  his  enemies. 
It  may  be  said  here,  that  this  epithet  was  not  applied 
for  the  first  time  to  Lincoln's  successor.  Among  the 
most  important  events  in  wliich  Seward  played  a  part 
during  Johnson's  administration,  must  not  be  forgotten 
the  purchase  of  Russian  America,  or  Alaska,  from  the 
Russian  Government.  This  territory,  covering  an  area 
of  500,000  square  miles  and  destined  in  the  course  of 
time  to  prove  of  incalculable  advantage  and  profit  to 
the  United  States,  was  purchased  for  the  sum  of 
i7,200,000,  and  formally  ceded  by  Russia  on  the  30th 
of  March,  1867.  At  the  conclusion  of  President  John- 
son's term  of  office  Seward  abandoned  public  life, 
being  then  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  greatly  broken 
in  health  by  the  arduous  nature  of  his  official  duties 
during  the  civil  war,  •  and  the  severe  mental  and 
physical  shocks  sustained  by  him  during  the  same 
exciting  period.  The  loss  of  his  esteemed  wife  and 
beloved  daughter  about  this  time  greatly  intensified 
his  misery;  and  in  the  seclusion  of  his  home  at 
Auburn  he  sought  the  solace  and  rest  which  alone 
could  enable  him,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  recu- 
perate his  health  and  assuage  his  sorrow.  In  the 
summer  of  1869  he  had  so  far  regained  his  strength 
that  he  made  a  journey  to  California,  extending 
his  travels  to  Alaska,  delivering  a  speech  on  the 
13th  of  August  in  the  same  year,  at  Sitka. 
He  also  visited  Mexico.  In  the  summer  of  1870 
he  set  out  on  his  famous  tour  around  the  world,  leav- 
ing Auburn  on  the  10th  of  August.  Proceeding  west- 
ward, he  accomplished  the  journey  in  exactly  fourteen 
months,  reaching  his  home  on  the  evening  of  the  9th 
of  October,  1871.  On  his  travels  he  was  everywhere 
received  with  the  most  distinguished  consideration, 
his  name  and  fame  having  preceded  him,  even  to  the 
most  remote  regions.  He  was  accompanied  by  several 
members  of  his  family,  including  Miss  Olive  Risley 
Seward,  his  adopted  daughter.  This  lady  subsequent- 
ly edited  with  much  grace  and  ability  a  large  volume 
giving  an  account  of  Us  travels.  The  excitement  of 
the  journey  over,  his  health  began  slowly  to  decline, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  following  year  he  was  borne 
to  his  last  resting  place  on  earth,  sincerely  mourned 
by  those  who  knew  him  best.  The  life  of  one  who  fig- 
ured so  prominently  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  Nation 
at  the  most  critical  era  in  its  liistory,  cannot  but  af- 
ford a  fit  subject  for  the  most  profound  reflection.    In 


this  place,  however,  space  will  not  permit  more  than 
the  briefest  glance  at  his  eventful  career.  Previous 
to  his  advent  in  politics,  the  two  most  prominent  fig- 
ures in  New  York  affairs  were  Aaron  Burr  and  Martin 
Van  Buren.  These  leaders  had  exerted  their  abilities 
chiefly  to  secure  the  control  of  place.  Mr.  Seward, 
however,  rising  to  an  equality  with  them  as  a  party 
manager,  differed  altogether  from  them  in  his  exercise 
of  power,  which  he  invariably  employed  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  governed,  and  not  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  those  holding  office.  Exactly  how  Mr.  Seward 
differed  from  Burr,  Van  Buren,  and  others  of  that 
class,  may  be  best  understood  from  the  estimate  of  him 
given  by  the  Hon.  Chas.  Francis  Adams,  in  an  elo- 
quent biographical  sketch  recently  published,  which 
contains  the  following  statement :  ' '  "With  these  men 
and  their  school,  Mr.  Seward  was  little  able  to  sym- 
pathize at  any  time  of  his  life,  for  the  reason  that  his 
mind  dwelt  far  more  in  a  region  of  abstract  generali- 
zation, from  which  he  studied  to  deduce  just  practical 
conclusions  for  the  useful  development  of  the  public 
interest.  The  nature  of  his  philosophy  was  to  lead 
the  public  mind  through  maxims,  spreading  a  useful 
influence  over  the  welfare  of  the  State.  Men  to  him 
were  mainly  instruments  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  not  that  of  a  few  leaders.  It  is  this  tendency 
which  sets  him  in  a  degree  apart  from  the  common 
run  of  politicians  of  the  century.  Hence  it  appears 
that  in  all  the  high  positions  which  he  ultimately  occu- 
pied, his  aim  was  always  to  move  in  advance  of  and 
not  after  the  public  sentiment."  In  viewing  every 
feature  of  his  character,  Sewgrd  may  be  regarded  as  a 
good  type  of  the  enlightened  American  citizen.  With- 
out other  advantages  than  a  good  education  he  rose 
step  by  step  to  the  highest  office  in  his  native  State, 
(which  he  occupied  at  an  unusually  early  age,)  and  sub- 
sequently sat  with  honor  in. the  two  highest  councils 
of  the  Nation — the  Senate  and  the  Cabinet.  He  was 
a  man  of  kindly  sympathies ;  and  to  discharge  self-im- 
posed duties  to  the  suffering  and  the  unfortunate,  did 
not  hesitate  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  brave  public 
opinion  and  jeopardize  his  personal  popularity.  Like 
the  majority  of  his  countrymen  who  enter  public  life, 
he  was  ambitious ;  but  in  the  gratification  of  his  ambi- 
tion he  never  stooped  to  the  low  tricks  of  the  politician 
and  demagogue.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  peace ; 
yet  willingly  accepted  war  for  principle's  sake  rather 
than  prove  false  to  his  honest  convictions.  Attached 
to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  he  was  free  from 
bigotry  and  religious  narrow-mindedness,  and  regarded 
the  most  devoted  adherence  to  any  theological  creed 
as  hot  at  all  incompatible  with  honest  citizenship.  In 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  he  ever  had 
a  kind  word  and  greeting  for  the  exile.  The  condition 
of  the  blacks,  whose  enslavement  he  regarded  as  a  gross 
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violation  of  divine  law,  early  received  his  attention, 
and  he  was  never  backward  in  advocating  a  reform  of 
the  evil  of  slavery,  although,  unlike  the  prominent 
leaders  of  the  anti-slavery  party,  he  favored  accom- 
plishing the  reform  peacefully.  He  strenuously  fought 
the  extension  of  slavery,  and  opposed  with  vigor  the 
encroachments  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  and  this,  too, 
at  a  time  when  the  slave-power  was  strong  and  arro- 
gant. He  was  one  of  that  class  of  broad-minded  pub- 
lic men  who,  with  true  American  spirit  and  justice,  ac- 
knowledge the  indebtedness  of  the  Nation  to  the  for- 
eign element  in  its  citizenship.  In  dwelling  on  this 
subject  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  "Whig  party, 
written  in  1840,  he  says  :  "  To  be  misrepresented  by 
one's  opponents,  and  to  be  misunderstood  by  one's 
friends,  is  inevitable  to  those  in  public  service.  The 
sentiments  I  have  expressed  in  relation  to  foreigners 
may  be  erroneous ;  they  are  not  insincere.  For  my- 
self, so  far  from  hating  any  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I 
should  shrink  from  myself  if  I  did  not  recognize  them 
all  as  worthy  of  my  constant  solicitude  to  promote 
their  welfare,  and  entitled  of  right,  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws,  and  by  the  higher  laws  of  God  himself,  to 
equal  rights,  equal  privileges,  and  equal  political  favor, 
as  citizens  of  the  State,  with  myself."  While  occupy- 
ing the  Executive  chair  of  the  State  he  was  often  se- 
verely just,  but  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  never 
forgot  that  his  duty  was  to  the  whole  people  and  not 
to  any  one  individual  or  class.  In  common  with  many 
of  the  prominent  oflcials  of  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  rebellion  he  came  in  for  a  good  share  of 
abuse  and  calumniation,  notably  when  his  honest  con- 
victions or  strict  sense  of  duty  caused  him  to  oppose 
measures,  or  overlook  men  backed  by  strong  political 
or  social  influence,  or  supported  by  a  traitorous  or  venal 
press.  "One  strong  feature  of  his  character,"  says 
Mr.  Adams,  in  the  biographical  sketch  just  referred 
to,  "seems  not  to  have  yet  been  fully  explained  in  the 
various  notices  taken  of  his  life.  This  was  his  prompt- 
ness and  decision  in  action  when  required  in  an  emer- 
gency. While  he  remained  a  member  of  the  so-called 
Whig  party  it  was  chiefly  his  energy  which  prompted 
the  success  secured  to  them  in  the  selection  both  of 
General  Harrison  and  General  Taylor,  the  only  two 
candidates  who  ever  secured  a  popular  majority  to 
their  side.  Yet  the  good  fortune  in  these  cases  never 
inured  to  his  own  or  their  beneflt.  In  each  of  the 
three  instances  in  which  the  party  to  which  he  at- 
tached himself  gained  the  supremacy,  it  was  his  fate 
to  witness,  by  the  sudden  interposition  of  a  higher  law, 
the  blight  of  his  own  hopes  of  personal  influence  for 
the  public  good  at  the  very  instant  of  fruition."  Al- 
though the  summit  of  his  ambition — the  Presidency — 
was  not  reached,  he  achieved,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
scarcely  less  celebrity,  and  possibly  exerted  his  abili- 


ties to  fully  as  great  advantage  and  with  as  much  ben- 
eflt to  his  country  as  if  he  held  the  Chief  Magistracy. 
Habits  of  deep  reflection  made  him  a  philosopher,  and 
he  believed  and  asserted  that  "whatever  care  and  dili- 
gence we  exercise,  our  fortunes  in  life  are  beyond  our 
own  control."  Like  Demosthenes  of  the  past  and 
Disraeli  of  the  present,  Seward,  at  the  outset  of  his 
career,  was  a  failure  as  a  speaker.  In  his  Autobiog- 
raphy he  relates,  with  humorous  candor,  that  his  earli- 
est effort  "encountered  a  general  simper"  which 
finally  "broke  into  laughter,"  the  chief  .cause  of  which, 
he  discovered,  was  "a  measured  drawl."  Subsequent 
efforts  led  him  to  suppose  that  his  style  of  composition 
was  greatly  in  fault,  but  he  disproved  this  by  declaim- 
ing a  production  written  for  him  by  an  eloquent  young 
friend,  which  likewise  failed  to  stir  his  auditors.  A 
composition  of  his  own,  however,  was  received  with 
extravagant  applause  when  delivered  by  his  oratorical 
friend.  As  Seward  became  familiar  with  politics  and 
public  life,  he  acquired  an  excellent  delivery,  and  in- 
variably compelled  the  earnest  attention  of  his  audi- 
tors. Besides  the  speeches  and  orations  previously 
mentioned,  he  delivered  eulogies  on  Clay,  Webster, 
Clayton,  Rusk,  and  Broderickr  His  oration  on  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  a  masterly  effort,  and  subse- 
quently enlarged  as  a  popular  biography,  had  a  sale  of 
thirty-two  thousand  copies.  His  speech  on  Freedom 
in  Europe,  containing  a  masterly  review  of  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution,  was  greatly  admired.  An  oration 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Union  College, 
in  1843,  won  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  In  addition  to  the  above,  he  wrote  a  life  of 
DeWitt  Clinton,  an  abstract  of  which  he  prepared  for 
publication  in  the  American  Cyclopedia.  The  closing 
days  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  writing  an  account  of 
his  travels  and  a  history  of  his  life  and  times.  His 
official  correspondence  with  Mr.  Adams  and  other 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Europe  has  been 
published,  and,  as  has  been  well  said,  "remains 
a  monument  to  his  energy,  oflBcial  industry  and  patri- 
otism." The  limits  of  a  biographical  sketch  do  not 
permit  the  portrayal  of  more  than  the  mere  outline 
of  Seward's  career.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker, 
and  conscientious  almost  to  a  fault,  shrinking  from  no 
amount  of  labor  and  in  tie  expression  of  his  views 
evading  no  responsibility.  In  private  life  he  was  a 
kind-hearted  gentleman  and  devoted  friend,  and  be- 
loved in  the  home-circle  for  his  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion. His  public  deeds  on  many  occasions  were  open 
to  criticism  and  were  even  harshly  condemned,  but  the 
cold  logic  of  events  more  than  the  natural  sternness  of 
his  character  was  their  inspiration.  "The  best  his- 
tory of  the  man,"  to  use  the  words  of  an  anonymous 
writer,  "will  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  Republic 
for  the  period  of  full  half  a  century." 
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BICHMOND,  DEAN,  conspicuous  during  nearly 
half  a  century  as  a  political  manager,  capitalist 
and  business  man,  and  largely  identified  with  the 
railway  system  of  New  York  and  the  western  States, 
was  born  in  Bonnard,  Vermont,  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1804.  By  some  genealogical  authorities  he  is  said  to 
have  been  descended  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  whose 
portraits  it  is  certain  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  a  sturdy  New  Bnglander, 
rafter  whom  he  was  named,  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
mental  endowments,  strong  judgment  and  unbending 
integrity.  His  physique  was  remarkable.  Of  almost 
gigantic  stature,  he  assumed,  by  right  as  it  were,  a 
commanding  place  among  his  fellow-men  which  his 
<!lear,  sagacious  and  penetrating  intellect  easily  enabled 
him  to  maintain.  A  Democrat  of  the  Jeffersonian 
school,  he  exercised  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
politics  of  his  section,  although  he  never  cared  to  hold 
office.  Upon  the  character  of  his  grandson,  who  grew 
up  in  part  under  his  training,  these  qualities  left  an 
ineSaceable  impression,  and  had  much  to  do  with 
molding  a  nature  which, '  without  strengthening  in- 
fluences of  this  kind,  might  have  taken  on  a  pure 
philanthropical  development.  The  parents  of  Dean 
Richmond  were  Hatheway  Eichmond  and  Rachel 
Dean,  both  natives  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  English 
■descent.  The  elder  Richmond  was  a  man  of  excellent 
character  and  of  good  standing  as  a  business  man. 
For  some-  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
salt  at  SalLna,  (now  a  part  of  Syracuse)  New  York, 
but  failing  in  this  enterprise,  he  abandoned  it  and  went 
south  to  Improve  his  health,  which  had  been  much 
^.fleeted  by  worry  and  anxiety  consequent  upon  his 
embarrassed  affairs.  He  died  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  at 
the  age  of  forty-five  years.  Young  Richmond  was  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death  but  fourteen  years  of  age. 
His  mother,  whose  resources  were  now  cut  off,  removed 
from  Vermont  to  Salina,  where  her  husband's  business 
interests  were,  in  the  hope  of  turning  them  to  some 
little  advant^e.  When  scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age 
Dean  Richmond  took  up  the  business  relinquished  by 
his  father,  and  with  little  else  save  the  debts  of  the  old 
concern  and  a  capital  composed  of  health  and  energy, 
he  began  his  active  life.  A  year  later  his  mother  died, 
and  thus,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  left  com- 
pletely upon  his  own  resources-  The  market  for  salt 
had  through  various  causes,  been  somewhat  limited 
for  the  product  of  this  section,  but  the  energy  with 
which  young  Richmond  pushed  the  sale  soon  extended 
it  to  several  new  districts,  particularly  in  the  north  and 
east,  and  the  business  ere  long  began  to  yield  a  satis- 
factory income.  From  the  place  of  manufacture  the 
salt  was  transported  along  the  Oswego  River  into  Lake 
Ontario,  where  it  found  a  ready  sale  in  the  various 
ports— and  from  them  was  shipped  along  the  chain  of 


lakes  to  the  most  distant  points.  Schenectady,  to 
which  it  was  shipped  down  the  Mohawk,  was  likewise 
another  important  depot  for  the  distribution  of  this 
commodity.  Prospering  in  this  enterprise,  he  engaged 
in  others,  in  which  he  was  destined  to  achieve  equal 
success.  In  1842  he  removed  to  Buffalo  and  engaged 
in  a  commission  and  transporting  business,  dealing 
principally  with  the  products  of  the  great  west. 
Bringing  to  his  business  operations,  which  had  now 
assumed  great  extent  and  importance,  the  wise  fore- 
sight and  judgment  which  have  always  characterized 
him,  he  became  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  one  of  the 
wealthiest  business  men  in  the  lake  region.  While  in 
Buffalo  he  became  interested  in  railroad  affairs  and 
was  a  director  of  the  Utica  and  Buffalo  Railroad  Com- 
pany. When  the  direct  line  to  Batavia  was  completed 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  this  place,  which  continued 
to  be  his  home  till  his  death,  although  the  headquar- 
ters of  his  business  operations  remained,  as  usual,  in 
Buffalo.  In  business  operations  Mr.  Richmond  had 
very  fixed  views,  and  adhered  to  them  with  the 
persistence  born  of  conviction  and  a  firm  belief  in  his 
judgment.  Indeed,  his  judgment  had  passed  int9  a 
proverb  among  his  associates,  and  was  as  implicitly 
relied  on  as*if  it  had  been  infallible.  His  knowledge 
of  business  affairs  was  not  derived  merely  from  intui- 
tion, although  he  possessed  this  faculty  in  a  truly 
wonderful  degree,  but  also  from  actual  observation 
and  experience,  and  through  precision  of  reflection. 
His  private  business  always  possessed  a  charm  for 
him,  greatly  superior  to  the  allurements  of  office  or 
public  life.  Esteeming  it  a,  duty  every  man  owed  to 
his  country,  and  believing  that  business  men  in  partic- 
ular should  interest  themselves  in  the  National  welfare, 
he  gave  close  attention  to  politics,  although  deeming 
his  private  interests  of  paramount  importance,  regard- 
ing the  prosperity  of  the  citizen  as  the  corner-stone  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  State.  His  political  convictions 
were  very  strong  and  were  steadfastly  maintained. 
Possessed  of  a  great  capacity  for  work,  he  gave  the 
most  careful  attention  to  political  affairs,  no  matter 
how  absorbing  were  his  business  duties,  and  he  entered 
into  each  new  campaign  with  as  much  zest  as  when 
in  his  earlier  days  he  led  the  young  Democrats  of 
Onondaga  to  victory.  Essentially  a  man  of  action, 
and  unfettered  by  any  of  the  prejudices  or  conserva- 
tism which  so  frequently  trammel  the  careers  of 
superiorly  educated  men,  he  was  eminently  fitted  for 
leadership.  His  views  in  politics  as  in  business  were 
broad,  and  grasped  National  affairs  with  no  more  diffi. 
culty  than  matters  purely  local.  He  could  never 
restrain  himself  to  mere  localities  or  to  the  building  up 
of  sectional  interests.  Although  excelling  as  a  man- 
ager, it  was  not  this  quality  that  gave  him  the  lead  in 
politics.     All  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  acknowl- 
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edged  the  superiority  of  liis  mind  and  the  calm 
reasoning  power  of  his  judgment.  The  mistal^es  of 
friends  were  as  apparent  to  him  as  the  errors  of  enemies. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  Democratic  party  because 
its  principles  appealed  to  his  benevolent  nature  and 
sympathetic  heart,  and  seemed  to  him  the  best  suited 
to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  humanity. 
His  motives  were  so  sincere  and  honest  that  they  were 
never  questioned,  and  in  the  councils  of  his  party  he 
was  acknowledged  as  a  chief,  and  his  views,  to  a  large 
extent,  were  unhesitatingly  adopted  and  shaped  the 
policy  of  his  associates.  Whenever  means,  honestly 
employed,  seemed  to  him  likely  to  aid  the  principles 
he  advocated,  his  liberality  was  princely.  He  enjoyed 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  his  political  associates, 
and  exerted  a  greater  influence  in  the  Democratic 
party  than  any  other  man  in  the  State.  He  was  in 
fact,  the  master-spirit,  or  became  such  by  general  con- 
sent in  every  movement,  society,  or  corporation  with 
which  he  connected  himself.  His  views  were  invari- 
ably presented  in  such  clear  and  yet  concise  language 
that  his  hearers  found  no  difficulty  in  comprehending 
his  meaning.  "  He  did  not,"  says  Ransom  H.  Gillet, 
the  able  author  of  "Democracy  in  the  United  States," 
who  has  devoted  much  space  in  his  valuable  work  to 
an  elucidation  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Richmond — 
"make  himself  a  leader  of  others,  but  they  made  him 
their  leader.  He  did  not  command  the  unwilling,  but 
took  the  lead  where  others  demanded  his  guidance." 
Under  these  circumstances  and  conscious  of  his  ability 
to  direct,  it  would  have  been  a  mistaken  policy  for  him 
to  have  become  the  agent  of  others  when  he  had 
barely  time  to  give  directions  as  a  principal.  Despite 
his  limited  school  education,  he  was  by  no  means 
inelegant  in  his  writings  or  speech,  and  the  ablest 
men  in  his  party  acknowledged  his  fitness  for  the 
highest  executive  positions  under  our  Government. 
Many  exemplifications  of  this  estimate  of  his  execu- 
tive ability  could  be  given.  A  notable  one  is  afforded 
in  his  connection  with  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road. ' '  When  the  Erie  Railroad  was  finished  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Central  had  completed  its 
track,  it  was  apparent  that  the  several  companies  which 
now  compose  the  N.  Y.  Central  could  not  successfully 
compete  with  those  great  lines  unless  they  were  consol- 
idated and  operated  by  one  controlling  mind.  Here 
were  seven  distinct  corporations,  each  one  managed  in- 
dependently of  all  the  others,  while  the  sub-roads  were 
controlled  each  by  a  single  board  of  directors.  Consol- 
idation became  therefore  a  matter  of  pressing  necessity. 
The  line  could  not  be  advantageously  maintained  with- 
out it.  In  1853,  the  bill  creating  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  was  carried  through  the  Legislature 
against  the  most  determined  and  virulent  opposition, 
an  opposition  so  powerful  that  nothing  but  the  sagaci- 


ty, address  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Richmond  could 
have  prevailed  against  it.  When  consolidation  was^ 
carried,  Mr.  Richmond  was  chosen  Vice-President  of 
the  company,  a  place  that  he  held  until  he  was  made 
President,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Coming  in  1864." 
He  was  also  President  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Railroad  for  a  number  of  years  preceding  his  death. 
While  connected  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
the  company  relied  almost  implicitly  on  his  judgment,, 
and  never  undertook  any  enterprise  of  importance 
without  first  submitting  it  to  him  for  advice  and  ap- 
probation. But  great  as  were  Mr.  Richmond's  men- 
tal qualities,  they  were  even  excelled  by  the  goodness 
of  his  heart.  Rising  by  his  own  industry,  energy  and 
force  of  character  from  a  condition  of  comparative 
poverty  to  affluence,  he  sympathized  with  those  who 
possessing  less  natural  talent  and  "push,"  and  per- 
haps crushed  by  illness  or  other  misfortunes,  were  hon- 
estly fighting  against  adversity.  Many  noble  deeds 
of  his  benevolence  could  be  related.  Frequently  with- 
out being  appealed  to  he  would  relieve  distress  in  the 
most  generous  and  substantial  manner.  The  poor 
were  not  to  him  a  class  apart,  to  be  fed  with  the 
crumbs  from  his  well-filled  table,  but  sharers  in  a 
common  humanity,  brothers,  whose  necessities  it  was 
a  privilege  and  pleasure  as  much  as  a  duty,  to  relieve. 
His  acts  of  philanthropy  were  so  numerous  and  so  dis- 
interested and  generous  that  they  defied  attempts  at 
concealment,  and  his  name  became  as  well  known  in 
the  State  of  New  York  for  kindness  of  Jjeart,  as  it 
was  for  political  astuteness  and  sagacity.  No  beggar 
was  ever  turned  from  his  door,  and  few  persons  ever 
solicited  his  assistance  but  with  a  happy  result.  In 
his  social  relations  he  was  a  good  friend  and  kindly  and 
genial,  while  in  the  privacy  of  the  famUy  circle  his 
noble  qualities  shone  with  pre-eminent  lustre.  His  ac- 
tivity in  political  affairs  continued  unabated  tUl  dis- 
ease struck  him  down,  which  occurred  while  he  was 
returning  from  the  Philadelphia  Convention  in  1866. 
He  died  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  residence  of 
his  warm  friend,  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  ex-Governor 
of  the  State,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust, 1866,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  The 
following  estimate  of  his  character  and  services  is 
taken  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr,  Tilden  at  the 
request  of  prominent  members  of  the  Democratic 
party,  before  the  State  Democratic  Convention,  held 
at  Albany,  Sept.  11th,  1866.  "  It  is  rare  in  any  coun- 
try or  in  any  age  that  the  death  of  a  private  citizen 
holding  no  public  office,  never  having  held  a  public 
office  in  his  whole  life,  connected  with  great  business 
interests  it  is  true,  connected  more  than  any  other  in- 
dividual  with  the  organization  and  administration  of 
a  great  party,  composed  of  nearly  four  hundred  thous- 
and American  citizens— it  Is  rare  that  the  death  of  an. 
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individual  so  unobtrusive  in  his  life,  so  quiet  in  his 
demeanor,  should  have  sunk  the  people  of  an  entire 
•State  under  a  sense  of  a  great  calamity,  almost  as  if 
the  First  Magistrate  of  the  Nation  had  died.  A  private 
citizen  largely  endowed  by  nature  with  those  qualities 
superior  to  anything  that  can  be  taught  in  the  schools 
of  learning,  those  great  endowments  of  judgment — 
•clear,  decisive,  comprehensive ;  of  a  will,  firm,  decis- 
ive and  nicely  balanced;  of  a  caution  and  circum- 
spection rarely  to  be  found ;  with  a  m&n  of  this  char- 
iicter  and  these  rare  qualities,  a  man  of  the  people,  un. 
taught  in  the  schools,  it  is  surprising  he  should  acquire 
that  extraordinary  degree  of  influence  which  was  pos- 
sessed by  our  lamented  friend.  I  remember  very  well 
in  1864,  when  the  Nation  was  anxiously  looking  for  a 
candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  its  gift,  public 
-opinion  turned  very  generally  to  this  gentleman.  He 
was  modest — modest  In  his  estimate  of  his  own  capa. 
bilities  and  powers,  beyond  what  any  of  us  who  had 
happened  to  have  opportunities  of  larger  training  in 
■the  schools  would  have  thought  necessary,  for  the 
things  he  possessed  least  he  valued  highest,  and,  as 
men  have  thought,  too  high.  I  remember  when  it  was 
said  with  every  appearance  of  probability,  that  he 
could  be  nominated  for  that  high  office  with  the  con- 
•currence  of  a  very  large  number  of  the  Kepublican 
party,  with  a  tender  of  support  from  gentlemen  as  em. 
inent  as  any  in  the  country,  but  whose  names  it  would 
be  indelicate  now  to  mention.  Mr.  Richmond  firmly 
and  persistently  refused  to  entertain  the  idea.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  except  for  that  refusal  his  nomi- 
nation was  entirely  possible,  and  his  election  extreme- 
ly probable.  I  remember  he  said  with  characteristic 
modesty  on  that  occasion — ■'  I  know  what  I  am  fit 
for  and  what  I  am  not.'  He  formed  a  judgment — 
founded  on  his  idea  of  what  a  man  should  be  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  in  respect  to 
the  habit,  training  and  manner  of  life  and  education. 
He  firmly  and  persistently  refused  all  these  tenders,  be- 
cause he  did  not  deem  himself  adapted  to  that  station. 
Yet  with  his  rare  powers  of  discrimination  and  judg- 
ment, his  great  skill  in  the  selection  of  agents,  for 
whatever  purpose  he  chose  to  apply  his  faculties  to, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  greatly  overrated  his 
own  deficiencies,  and  greatly  overvalued  those  oppor- 
tunities which  he  had  not  himself  in  his  early  career 
enjoyed.  I  do  not  mean  that  those  opportunities  are 
not  of  great  value  within  themselves,  but  that  there  is 
something  else  which  this  man  possessed  in  a  rare  and 
extraordinary  degree,  and  that  is  native  and  God-given 
endowment,  that  is  far  superior  in  public  and  practical 
life,  and  in  all  the  departments  of  human  exertion  to 
anything  that  the  schools  can  give.  The  great  men 
of  action,  untrained  as  they  often  and  indeed  usually 
are,  as  speakers  and  as  writers,  are  undoubtedly  very 


apt  to  overvalue  those  qualities.  I  think  that  the 
judgment  of  the  common  mind,  of  the  popular  masses 
that  so  often  selects  a  military  leader,  is  quite  right 
when  it  prefers  a  man  of  action  to  the  man  of  speech 
or  even  of  literary  acquirements ;  when  it  prefers  the 
man  who  knows  in  every  crisis  what  to  do,  and  who 
knows  how  to  do,  than  the  man  having  the  advantages 
of  training  which  nearly  everybody  now  possess,  wlio 
is  skillful  in  the  use  of  his  tongue  and  pen.  In  other 
words,  I  think  that  a  Jackson  or  a  Wellington  is 
rightly  marked  as  the  great  man  of  the  age.  I  think 
the  great  man  of  action  is  the  best  form  of  our  hu- 
manity. This  our  lamented  friend  was,  by  an  admira- 
ble balance  of  mind,  by  a  symmetry  and  proportion  of 
character  rarely  to  be  found  anywhere.  80  happily 
endowed  by  nature,  and  perhaps,  largely  taught  by 
the  experience  of  his  long  and  varied  life,  I  think  he 
was  one  of  the  best  formed  and  ablest  men  whom  I 
ever  had  the  opportunity  to  know,  although  it  has 
been  my  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  ablest  men 
this  country  and  State  have  produced  for  the  last  gen- 
eration. I  feel  that  at  such  a  time,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, the  loss  of  our  friend  was  not  merely  to  us  all  a 
personal  bereavement,  but  it  was  a  public  calamity." 


ARTHUR,  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  GEN.  CHESTER 
ALAN,  of  New  York,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Fair- 
field, Franklin  County,  Vermont,  on  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1830.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Arthur, 
a  respected  clergyman  of  the  Baptist  Church,  came  to 
America,  from  Ballymena,  County  Antrim,  Ireland — 
where  he  was  born,  about  1796 — when  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  and  settled  at  Three  Rivers,  in  Canada,  but 
subsequently  removed  to  Stanbridge,  then  known  as 
Upper  Mills,  in  the  same  province.  Here  he  took  up 
school-teaching  as  a  profession,  but  later,  becoming 
very  deeply  impressed  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  he  quitted  the  Church  of  England,  in  which 
he  had  been  reared,  and  became  a  clergyman  in  the 
former.  He  was  a  finely  educated  man,  a  graduate  of 
Belfast  University  in  Ireland,  and  possessed  unusual 
oratorical  powers.  He  also  possessed  a  taste  for  liter- 
ature, to  which  he  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Family  Names" — 
highly  esteemed  in  its  special  department — ^and  pub- 
lished during  several  years  a  journal  called  TTie  Anti- 
quarian, devoted,  as  its  name  implies,  to  antiquarian 
research,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  In  the  winter 
of  1838,  being  then  in  orders,  he  came  to  the  town  of 
Fairfield,  in  Vermont,  where  at  the  time  there  was  a 
flourishing  Baptist  Church,  and  began  to  preach.  His 
eloquence  and  vigor  drew  large  numbers  to  hear  him. 
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and  resulted  in  many  conversions.  A  meeting-house 
sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  the  enlarged  congrega- 
tion was  soon  built,  and  here  he  preached  for  nearly 
four  years.  On  his  arrival  in  Fairfield,  there  being  no 
accommodations  for  him,  his  wife  and  four  young 
daughters  in  any  of  the  farmers'  houses,  he  moved 
into  a  small  log  cabin,  where  he  made  his  home  till  a 
parsonage  could  be  built.  In  this  unpretentious  abode 
the  future  President  of  the  United  States  was  born, 
much  to  the  joy  of  his  father.  Dr.  Arthur  was  not 
only  an  educated  but  also  an  earnest  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  and  filled  with  distinction  a  number  of  pulpits 
in  various  places,  among  others,  Bennington,  Hines- 
burg,  Fairfield  and  Williston,  in  Vermont,  and  York, 
Perry,  Grreenwich,  Schenectady,  Lansingburg,  Hoosic, 
West  Troy,  Albany  and  Newtonville,  in  New  York. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  last  named  place, 
on  the  37th  of  October,  1875,  after  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful career  in  the  ministry.  Mrs.  Arthur,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Malvina  Stone,  was  the  daughter  of 
a  highly  respected  Methodist  clergyman,  and  was  a 
devoted  wife  and  mother  and  an  exemplary  Christian. 
Young  Arthur  received  a  careful  training  and  a  good 
education  under  the  parental  roof,  and  was  prepared 
for  college  by  his  father,  who  was  an  excellent  Greek 
and  Latin  scholar.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  hav- 
ing been  graduated  from  the  Schenectady  Grammar 
School,  he  entered  Union  College,  in  the  same  place. 
His  father,  whose  salary  was  small,  could  give  him 
but  little  aid,  and  to  assist  in  paying  his  way  through 
college  the  young  lad  taught  school  during  two  winters 
of  his  term,  at  Schaghticoke,  Rensselaer  County.  He 
kept  up  with  his  class,  however,  by  diligent  study,  and 
was  graduated  in  it  with  distinction  in  1848,  and  had 
the  further  honor  of  being  one  of  six  out  of  the  hun- 
dred composing  it  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Phi 
Beta  Ka/ppa  Society,  an  honor  then  as  now  accorded 
only  to  graduates  of  high  scholarship.  He  exhibited 
fine  social  qualities  at  college,  and  was  very  popular 
with  his  fellow-students,  becoming  affiliated  with  the 
Psi  Vpsilon  Fraternity,  in  the  welfare  of  which  he  has 
remained  keenly  interested.  Having  decided  on  enter- 
ing the  legal  profession,  he  began  his  studies  at  a  law 
school  in  Ballston  Spa,  continuing  them  at  Lansing- 
burg, where  his  father  then  resided.  In  1851  he  went 
to  North  Pownal,  Bennington  County,  Vermont,  as 
principal  of  an  academy.  He  prepared  boys  for  col- 
lege, all  the  while  studying  law.  Two  years  after  he 
left  North  Pownal,  in  1853,  a  student  from  Williams 
College,  named  James  A.  Garfield,  came  to  that  place 
and  in  the  same  academy  building  taught  penmanship 
throughout  one  winter.  It  was  a  singular  circum- 
stance that  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  both 
these  men  should  meet  at  a  great  political  convention 
and  unexpectedly  to  themselves  be  chosen  as  candi- 


dates of  the  Republican  party  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  still  more  singular  that  both  should 
have  been  destined  to  fill  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  Nation.  Mr.  Arthur  came  to  New  York  in 
1853,  and  went  to  study  law  in  the  office  of  ex -Judge 
E.  D.  Culver,  forinerly  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  and  a  warm  friend  of  his 
father.  Mr.  Culver  was  a  man  of  considerable  note, 
and  had  served,  for  a  time,  as  Minister  to  one  of 
the  South  American  Republics.  He  was  a  firm  anti- 
slavery  man  and  this  made  the  association  all  the  more 
congenial  to  young  Arthur,  who  had  derived  strong 
abolition  sentiments  from  his  father.  It  may  be  stated 
here  that  Dr.  Arthur  bad  enjoyed  the  intimate  friend- 
ship of  Gerritt  Smith,  and  that  famous  Republican 
leader  had  often  been  his  guest  and  had  more  than 
once  occupied  his  pulpit.  Together  at  Utica,  Oct. 
21st,  1835,  they  had  taken  a  perilous  part  in  the  first 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which 
was  scattered  by  rioters,  and  its  leaders  mobbed  on  the 
very  day,  when,  in  Boston,  a  similar  meeting  had  been 
broken  up  by  a  mob,  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
dragged  through  the  streets  by  a  rope  until  rescued  by 
the  Mayor  and  lodged  in  jail  for  his  own  protection. 
In  1853,  Mr.  Arthur  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  be- 
came at  once  a  member  of  the  firm  the  style  of  which 
was  Culver,  Parker  and  Arthur.  Already  there  were- 
signs  of  the  coming  struggle  over  slavery.  Mr. 
Arthur's  ability  as  a  lawyer  as  well  as  his  strong  anti- 
slavery  sentiments,  were  amply  shown  by  his  success- 
ful management  of  the  celebrated  Lemmon  slave  case. 
In  1852,  a  slaveholder  of  Virginia,  named  Jonathan 
Lemmon,  determined  to  take  eight  slaves  to  Texas,  and 
brought  them  from  Norfolk  to  New  York  for  re-ship- 
ment to  that  State.  While  in  New  York,  these  slaves 
were  discovered  by  a  free  colored  man  named  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  had  been  told  that  slaves  could  not 
legally  be  held  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  accord- 
ingly presented  a  petition  to  EUjah  Paine,  a  Justice  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  New  York,  asking  that  a  wiit  of 
habeas  corpus  be  issued  to  the  persons  having  the 
slaves  in  charge,  commanding  them  to  bring  the  blacks- 
into  court  at  once.  Mr.  Culver  and  John  Jay  appeared 
for  the  slaves  and  H.  D.  Lapaugh  and  Henry  L.  Clin- 
ton for  their  owner.  After  hearing  long  arguments. 
Judge  Paine  ordered  the  release  of  the  slaves,  aflBrming 
that  the  fugitive  slave  law  did  not  apply  to  them  and 
that  no  human  creature  could  be  held  in  bondage  in 
the  State,  except  under  that  National  law.  This- 
decision  created  great  excitement  in  the  South.  Gover- 
nor Johnson,  of  Virginia,  said  that  if  sustained  it 
would  not  only  destroy  the  comity  existing  between 
the  several  States  but  also  seriously  afEect  the  value  of 
slave  property  wherever  found ;  and  Governor  Cobb, 
of  Georgia,  thought  it  would  be  "just  cause  for  war.'" 
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The  Attorney-General  of  Virginia,  acting  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  employed 
counsel  to  appeal  from  the  decision  to  the  higher 
courts.  Mr.  Arthur  went  to  Albany,  and  after  per- 
sistent effort  induced  the  Legislature  of  New  York  to 
pass  a  joint  resolution  requesting  the  Governor  to 
appoint  counsel  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  State. 
Ogden  Hoffman,  then  Attorney-General,  B.  D.  Culver 
and  Joseph  Blunt  were  named.  Mr.  Arthur  was  the 
State's  attorney  in  the  matter,  and  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Hoffman,  he  called  in  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Bvarts  as 
associate  counsel.  The  Supreme  Court  sustained 
Judge  Paine's  decision.  Thereupon,  to  strengthen 
their  cause,  the  Virginians  engaged  Charles  O'Conor 
to  argue  the  case  before  the  Court  of  Appeals.  But 
tliere  again  the  counsel  for  the  State  were  success- 
ful in  defending  Judge  Paine's  decision ;  and  thence- 
forth no  slaves  were  brought  by  their  owners  into 
the  State.  Mr.  Arthur's  connection  with  this  case 
gave  him  great  reputation  among  the  colored  people, 
particularly,  and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  look 
up  to  him  as  a  champion  of  their  rights,  and  look  to 
him  when  next  in  trouble  to  defend  them.  At  this 
time  the  street  cars  of  New  York  refused  to  carry  col- 
ored people.  One  Sunday  morning,  in  1855,  Lizzie 
Jennings,  a  respectable  colored  woman,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  a  Sunday-school,  while  on  her  way  home 
took  a  seat  in  a  Fourth  avenue  car  and  paid  her  fare. 
A  few  minutes  later  at  the  request  of  a  white  passen- 
ger the  conductor  attempted  to  eject  her,  but  failing 
to  succeed,  called  a  policeman,  and  the  woman  was 
forced  from  the  car.  Influential  colored  men,  hearing 
of  the  matter,  enlisted  Mr.  Arthur's  sympathies  and  the 
case  being  brought  to  court  in  an  action  for  damages, 
judgment  in  favor  of  Lizzie  Jennings  to  the  amount 
of  $500  was  rendered.  The  result  was  that  all  the 
railroad  companies  in  the  city  ordered  their  conductors 
to  allow  colored  people  to  ride  in  their  cars.  It  should 
be  stated  here,  that  on  the  Sixth  avenue  and  other 
west  side  lines  conveyances  labelled,  "  Colored  per- 
sons allowed  to  ride  in  thitf  car  "  were  run  at  long  in- 
tervals ;  but  on  the  Fourth  avenue  line  even  this  pro- 
vision had  not  been  made.  Mr.  Arthur's  first  vote 
was  cast  in  1853,  for  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  for  Presi- 
dent. He  sympathized  with  the  Whig  party  from  his 
earliest  years,  and  grew  up  an  ardent  admirer  of  Hen- 
ry Clay.  In  1856,  he  began  to  be  prominent  in  poli- 
tics in  New  York  City,  and  identified  himself  with 
the  workers  by  joining  political  clubs  and  accepting 
oflSce  as  election  inspector — a  position  to  which  the 
most  worthy  citizens  were  as  a  rule  elected.  In  all  the 
political  movements  of  that  exciting  period  when  the 
Nation  was  in  realty  in  the  throes  of  a  second  birth 
and  preparing  to  complete  its  title  to  the  proud  name 
of  a  free  republic,  Mr.  Arthur  bore  a  prominent  part. 


He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Saratoga  Convention  of  1856, 
where  the  Republican  party  was  founded,  and  has 
since  then  been  conspicuous  in  its  councils.  During 
these  political  labors  he  became  acquainted  with  Ed- 
win D.  Morgan,  and  gained  his  warm  friendship.  In 
1860,  on  the  election  of  that  gentleman  to  the  ofilce  of 
Governor  of  the  State,  he  testified  his  high  esteem  for 
his  young  friend  by  making  him  Engineer-in-Chief  on 
his  staff.  He  had  previously  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  militia  of  the  State  and  had  been  appointed  Judge- 
Advocate  General  of  the  Second  Brigade.  In  this  po- 
sition he  was  associated  with  many  men  who  after- 
ward took  part  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  and  held 
high  positions.  This  appointment  gave  him  the  rank 
of  Brigadier-General.  The  day  after  the  firing  on 
Fort  Sumter,  Governor  Morgan  summoned  him  to  Al- 
bany, and  requested  him  to  open  a  branch  Quarter- 
master's Department  in  New  York  City,  and  to  fulfil 
all  the  duties  there  of  Quartermaster-General.  The 
Governor  put  in  his  hands  the  duty  of  quartering, 
subsisting,  uniforming,  equipping,  and  arming  New 
York's  soldiers  for  the  war.  It  was  a  task  of  incredi- 
ble difficulty,  especially  as  the  young  officer  had  had 
no  experience  in  the  matter;  and  as  there  had  been  no 
war  for  many  years,  he  had  no  one  to  look  to  for  guid- 
ance and  counsel.  But  he  was  strong  and  active, 
and  had  a  good  head,  and  he  rose  to  the  height  of  the 
occasion  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  he  possessed 
marked  executive  genius.  He  was  the  brains,  the 
organizing  force,  that  took  the  raw  volunteers  of  the 
State,  uniformed  and  armed  them,  and  sent  them,  in 
formidable  strength,  on  to  the  seat  of  war.  Governor 
Morgan  practically  made  him  the  War  Minister  of  the 
State,  shifting  him  from  place  to  place  on  his  staff, 
and  from  time  to  time  transferring  to  him  the  duties 
of  other  military  officers  of  the  State,  in  order  that 
the  work  might  be  properly  and  quickly  done. 
He  was  virtually  the  center  about  which  all  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  State  revolved,  and  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  war  did  not  go  near  his  law  office. 
It  was  at  General  Arthur's  suggestion  that  Governor 
Morgan  claimed  from  the  United  States  Government 
supervision  over  all  the  troops  raised  in  New  York, 
which  was  accorded  by  the  National  authorites,  who 
erected  the  State  into  a  military  department  and 
placed  the  Governor,  with  the  rank  of  Major-General, 
at  its  head.  This  proceeding  happily  put  an  end  to 
disputes  and  contentions  which  arose  through  irrespon- 
sible parties,  who  claimed  to  have  authority  from 
Washington,  attempting  to  raise  independent  bodies  of 
troops.  The  plan  was  subsequently  adopted  by  all  the 
other  loyal  States.  At  this  time  Arthur  was  Acting 
Adjutant-General  of  the  State,  and  was  also  actually 
performing  the  duties  of  Engineer-in-Chief,  Inspector- 
General,   and  Quartermaster-General.     As  Engineer- 
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in-Chief  he  made  a  tliorough  inspection  of  all  the  forts 
and  defences  in  the  State,  both  on  the  sea-coast  and 
inland  border,  and  wrote  an  admirable  report  of  that 
inspection,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature, 
Jan.  18th,  1863,  or  a  little  more  than  three  weeks  after 
his  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  by  Governor 
Morgan  pending  "the  Trent  affair,"  when  war  with 
England  seemed  imminent.  The  New  York  Herald, 
in  an  editorial  published  Jan.  35th,  in  the  same  year, 
said:  "The  report  of  the  Engineer-in-Chief,  General 
Arthur,  which  appeared  in  yesterday's  Herald,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  valuable  documents  that 
has  been  this  year  presented  to  our  Legislature.  It 
deserves  perusal,  not  only  on  account  of  the  careful 
analysis  it  contains  of  the  condition  of  the  forts,  but 
because  the  recommendations  with  which  it  closes 
coincide  precisely  with  the  wishes  of  the  Administra- 
tion with  respect  to  securing  a  full  and  complete  de- 
fense of  the  entire  Northern  coast."  In  February, 
1863,  there  being  duty  to  perform  with  the  armies  in 
the  field,  General  Arthur,  in  the  capacity  of  Inspector- 
General,  was  entrasted  with  it.  In  the  following  May 
he  went  to  Fredericksburg,  and  inspected  the  New 
York  troops  there  under  General  McDowell.  He 
then  went  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  lying  near  the 
Chickahominy,  and  there  carefully  inspected  the  New 
York  troops  with  a  view  of  >  having  the  depleted  regi- 
ments then  in  service  filled  by  enlistments  to  their 
proper  strength,  instead  of  having  new  regiments 
raised.  While  engaged  in  this  work,  and  in  view  of 
an  order  to  advance  on  Richmond  being  daily  ex- 
pected, he  volunteered  for  duty  on  the  staff  of  his 
friend  Major-General  Hunt,  commander  of  the  re- 
serve artillery.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  hostilities. 
General  Arthur  was  offered  the  command  of  the  Ninth 
New  York  Militia,  which  enlisted  for  two  years ;  but 
although  he  desired  to  accept  the  post,  Governor  Mor- 
gan would  not  release  him  from  more  important  du- 
ties. A  year  or  so  later,  when  four  volunteer  regiments 
had  been  recruited  through  the  efforts  of  the  Police 
Commissioners  of  New  York  city,  General  Arthur, 
who  had  largely  aided  in  securing  the  result,  was 
offered  the  command  of  the  brigade  by  the  colonels  of 
the  various  regiments.  Again  the  Governor  would 
not  consent  to  his  leaving  New  York,  although  he 
made  a  formal  demand  and  expressed  his  ardent  wish 
to  enter  active  service  in  the  field.  In  June,  1863,-  he 
was  summoned  from  the  seat  of  war  to  New  York, 
and  took  part  as  Secretary  at  a  secret  meeting  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  loyal  States,  held  at  the  Astor  House, 
June  38th.  At  this  meeting  President  Lincoln  was 
requested  by  the  Governors  to  call  for  more  men. 
President  Lincoln,  on  July  1,  issued  a  proclamation 
thanking  the  Governors  for  their  patriotism  and  calling 
for  300,000  volunteers  and  300,000  militia  for  nine 


months'  service.  Private  knowledge  that  such  a  call 
was  to  be  issued  would  have  enabled  ccntractors  to 
have  made  millions.  The  secret  was  kept  by  all, 
however,  till  the  proclamation  was  issued.  The  quota 
of  New  York  under  the  call  for  300,000  volunteers  was 
59,705.  It  was  desired  that  these  sixty  regiments 
should  be  recruited  and  got  to  the  seat  of  war  at  the 
earliest  'possible  moment.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  labor  would  fall  upon  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  the  request  was  made  by  Gover- 
nor Morga,n  to  Gen.  Arthur  that  he  should  take  his  old 
post.  He  complied,  and  on  July  7,  1863,  again  be- 
came Quartermaster-General  and  set  energetically  to 
work.  He  devised  a  new  system  for  anlisting  and 
caring  for  the  troops,  which  was  found  to  work  very 
successfully.  He  established  a  camp  in  each  one  of  the 
thirty-two  Senatorial  districts  of  the  State.  The  in- 
coming of  a  Democratic  State  administration  deprived 
him  of  his  office  in  December,  1863.  The  arduous 
duties  of  the  several  prominent  and  responsible  mili- 
tary positions  filled  by  General  Arthur  were  performed 
to  the  last  with  an  ability,  courage  and  faithfulness 
which  inured  in  a  mai-vellous  degree  to  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  Nation,  the  good  name  of  the  State  and 
the  honor  of  the  man.  In  common  with  the  Governor 
and  other  gentlemen  associated  with  him.  General 
Arthur  would  accept  no  salary  from  the  National 
Government  for  his  service^.  It  has  become  a  matter 
of  history  that  while  General  Arthur  was  in  command, 
the  accounts  of  New  York  with  the  National  Gov- 
ernment were  found  to  be  correct  to  a  cent,  so 
systematic  and  business-like  had  been  their  manage- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  his  efficient 
Quartermaster-General.  Upon  his  retirement  from 
office  General  Arthur  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In 
1866,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Gardner,  his  friend  and  partner, 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated  some  seven  or  eight 
years,  died,  and  during  the  ensuing  five  years  Gen. 
Ai'thur  conducted  business  alone.  In  1871,  his  prac- 
tice became  so  large  that  he  formed  the  firm  of  Arthur, 
Phelps,  Knevals  and  Ransom.  He  became  counsel  to 
the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  yearly,  but 
abruptly  resigned  the  position  when  the  Tammany 
Hall  officials,  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  depart- 
ments, attempted  to  control  the  Republicans  connected 
with  those  departments.  Becoming  greatly  interested 
in  the  election  of  General  Grant  to  the  Presidency,  he 
again  took  part  in  politics  and  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Central  Grant  Club  of  New  York.  He  also  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Committee  of  New  York.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  became  a  leading  spirit  in  the  party, 
and  when  Thomas  Murphy  resigned  the  OoUectorship 
of  the  Port  of  New  York,  President  Grant,  on  the  30th 
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of  November,  1871,  appointed  him  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
This  appointment  was  unexpected  and  unsought,  and 
was  accepted  with  much  hesitation.  In  many  respects, 
however,  it  proved  one  of  the  best  that  had  ever 
been  made.  The  merchants  of  the  city,  many  of 
whom  had  become  personally  acquainted  with  General 
Arthur  during  the  war,  welcomed  the  advent  of  so 
capable  an  ofScial.  His  management  of  subordinates 
was  remarkably  excellent,  and  removals  were  much 
fewer  during  his  administration  than  during  the  rule 
of  any  other  Collector  since  1857.  At  the  close  of  his 
term  of  office  in  December,  1875,  he  was  re-nominated 
by  President  Grant.  His  administration  had  been  so 
eminently  satisfactory  that  there  was  no  opposition  to 
the  appointment,  and  although  he  was  the  first  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  ever  re-appointed  for  a  second  term, 
his  nomination  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  without  the  usual  reference  to  a 
committee — a  compliment  never  given  before  except 
to  ex-Senators.  He  was  removed  by  President  Hayes 
on  July  13th,  1878,  on  alleged  civil  service  grounds, 
despite  the  fact  that  two  special  committees  made 
searching  investigation  into  his  administration,  and 
both  reported  themselves  unable  to  find  anything  upon 
which  to  base  a  charge  against  him.  In  announcing 
the  change  both  President  Hayes  and  Secretary  Sher- 
man bore  official  witness  to  the  purity  of  his  acts 
while  in  office.  A  petition  for  his  retention  was 
signed  by  every  judge  of  every  court  in  the  city,  by 
all  the  prominent  members  of  the  Bar,  and  by  nearly 
every  important  merchant  in  the  collection  district, 
but  this  General  Arthur  himself  suppressed.  On  leav- 
ing office  he  again  resumed  professional  work.  In  the 
fall  of  1879  he  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee,  and  conducted  the  victorious  cam- 
paign of  that  year,  which  ended  in  the  election  of  all 
but  one  of  the  candidates  of  the  Republican  party  for 
six  State  offices.  In  the  evening  session  of  June  10th, 
1880,  he  was  nominated  for  Vice-President  by  the 
Kational  RepubUcan  Convention,  held  at  Chicago, 
which  put  Gen.  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  in  nomina^ 
tion  for  President,  General  Stewart  L.  Woodford  pro- 
posing his  name  in  the  convention.  In  a  campaign 
speech  subsequently  made  by  Vice-President  Wheeler, 
that  gentlemen  said :  "It  is  my  good  fortune  to  know 
weU  General  Arthur,  the  nominee  for  Vice-President. 
In  unsullied  character  and  in  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party,  no  man  in  the  organization 
surpasses  him.  No  man  has  contributed  more  of  time 
and  mep,ns  to  advance  the  just  interests  of  the  Repub- 
lican party."  Senator  George  F.  E..munds,  speaking 
at  a  ratification  meeting  held  in  Burlington,  Vermont, 
June  32d,  1880,  said:  "I  have  long  known  General 
Arthur.  The  only  serious  difficulty  I  have  had  with 
the  present  (President  Hayes')  administration,  was 


when  it  proposed  to  remove  him  from  the  Collector- 
ship  of  New  York.  No  one  questioned  his  personal 
honor  and  integrity.  I  resisted  the  attempt  to  the 
utmost.  Since  that  time  it  has  turned  out  that  all  the 
reforms  suggested  had  long  before  been  recommended 
by  General  Arthur  himself,  and  pigeon-holed  at  Wash- 
ington." In  the  campaign  of  1880  the  Republican 
ticket  was  successful,  and  General  Arthur  was 
elected.  Taking  the  oath  of  office  on  the  4th  of 
March  in  the  following  year,  he  was  installed  as  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  During  the  trying  days  of 
the  long  dead-lock  he  presided  over  the  Senate  with  a 
firmness  and  dignity  which  commanded  the  respect  of 
both  parties.  As  a  devoted  friend  of  Senator  Conk- 
ling,  General  Arthur  took  great  interest  and  an  active 
part  in  the  Senatorial  contest  in  Albany  in  the  summer 
of  1881,  and  it  was  at  the  close  of  a  peculiarly  taxing 
week  of  work  in  his  friend's  interest  that  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  attempt  made  upon  the  life  of  President 
Garfield.  During  the  long  period  the  Chief  Magistrate 
battled  with  death.  General  Arthur,  upon  whom  the 
eyes  of  the  Nation  rested,  bore  himself  with  marked 
dignity  and  reserve,  winning  encomiums  even  from 
those  whom  party  prejudice  or  factious  hatred  would 
naturally  bias  against  him.  Except  when  he  went  to 
Washington  to  express  in  person  his  condolence,  he 
remained  at  his  home  in  New  York.  As  showing  his 
tender  feeling  and  comrtly  gallantry,  the  scene  in  the 
White  House  when  he  called  to  condole  with  Mrs. 
Garfield  may  be  recalled.  .  Advancing  to  meet  the  wife 
of  the  wounded  President,  he  took  her  extended  hand 
in  his,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  in  tones  that  went  to 
her  heart  assured  her  of  his  deep  sympathy,  and 
suddenly,  as  though  overcome  by  the  sadness  of  the 
situation,  exclaimed:  "  God  knows,  Madam,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  President !"  On  the  death  of  President 
Garfield,  at  Elberon,  New  Jersey,  Monday,  Sept.  19th, 
1881,  G«n.  Arthur  was  at  his  residence,  133  Lexington 
avenue.  New  York.  Shortly  after  midnight  he  was 
informed  of  the  sad  event  which  threw  the  Nation  into 
mourning,  and  at  twelve  minutes  past  two  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  following  simple  oath  was 
administered  to  him  by  Judge  John  R.  Brady,  in  a  room 
in  his  own  house:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  and  vrill  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States." 
It  was  an  impressive  scene  and  yet  one  devoid  of 
aught  of  ceremony.  In  the  room  with  the  Judge  and 
the  newly  made  President  were  Judge  Donohue,  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Rollins,  Blihu  Root,  Jr.,  Police  Com- 
missioner Stephen  B.  French,  Dr.  P.  C.  Van  Wyck, 
and  Col.  J.  C.  Reed,  President  Arthur's  private  secre- 
tary. The  President  appeared  to  be  overcome  by 
emotion  and  he  sank  into  a  chair  immediately  after 
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taking  the  oath,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands.  It 
was  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  liistory  of  the 
great  Republic.  After  the  oath  was  administered 
President  Arthur  sent  the  following  despatch  to  El- 
beron : — 

New  York,  Sept.  30. 
To  THE  Cabinet  : — 

I  have  your  message  announcing  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield.  Permit  me  to  renew  through  you  the 
expression  of  soitow  and  sympathy  which  I  have  al- 
ready telegraphed  to  Attorney  General  MacVeagh. 
In  accordance  with  your  suggestion  I  have  taken  the 
oath  of  office  as  President  before  the  Hon.  John  R. 
Brady,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  I  will  soon  advise  you  further  in  regard 
to  the  other  suggestions  in  your  despatch. 

C.  A.  Arthur. 

After  paying  his  respects  to  tlie  remains  of  his  pre- 
decessor in  office,  and  offering  his  condolence  to  the 
bereaved  family,  he  repaired  to  Washington,  where, 
on  the  32d  of  September,  and  to  carry  out  the  custom 
which  has  now  neai-ly  all  the  force  of  written  law,  he 
took  the  oath  of  office  in  a  formal  manner,  and  was 
sworn  in  as  President  of  the  United  States  by  Chief 
Justice  Waite.  About  forty  persons  were  present  at 
this  simple  ceremony,  which  occupied  but  a  few  min- 
utes. The  President  then  read  his  inaugural  address 
as  follows : 

"  For  the  fourth  time  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Republic 
its  Chief  Magistrate  has  been  removed  by  death.  All 
hearts  are  filled  with  grief  and  horror  at  the  hideous 
crime  which  has  darkened  our  land,  and  tlie  memory 
of  the  murdered  President,  his  protracted  sufferings, 
his  unyielding  fortitude,  the  example  and  achieve- 
ments of  his  life,  and  the  pathos  of  his  death  will  for- 
ever iUumine  the  pages  of  our  history.  For  the  fourth 
time  the  officer  elected  by  the  people  and  ordained  by 
the  constitution  to  fill  a  vacancy  so  created  is  called  to 
assume  the  Executive  chair.  The  wisdom  of  our 
fathers  forseeing  even  the  most  dire  possibilities,  made 
sure  that  the  government  should  never  be  imperilled 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life.  Men  may 
die,  but  the  fabrics  of  our  free  institutions  remain  un- 
shaken. No  higher  or  more  assuring  proof  could  ex- 
ist of  the  strength  and  permanence  of  popular  govern- 
ment than  the  fact  that  though  the  chosen  of  the  peo- 
ple be  struck  down,,  his  constitutional  successor  is 
peacefully  installed  without  shook  or  strain,  except  the 
sorrow  which  mourns  the  bereavement.  All  the  noble 
aspirations  of  my  lamented  predecessor  which  found 
expression  in  his  life,  the  measures  devised  and  sug- 
gested during  his  brief  administration  to  correct  abuses 
and  enfoi'ce  economy,  to  advance  prosperity  and  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  to  insure  domestic  se- 
curity and  maintain  friendly  and  honorable  relations 
with  the  nations  of  the  earth,  will  be  garnered  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeav- 
or to  profit  and  to  see  that  the  Nation  shall  profit  by 
his  example  and  experience.  Prosperity  blesses  our 
country,  our  fiscal  policy  is  fixed  by  law,  is  well 
grounded  and  generally  approved.  No  tbi'eatening 
issue  mars  our  foreign  intercourse,  and  the  '^^isdom, 
integrity  and  thrift  of  our  people  may  be  trusted  to 
continue  undisturbed  the  present  assm-ed  career  of 


peace,  tranquility  and  welfare.  The  gloom  and  anxi- 
ety which  have  enshrouded  the  country  must  make  re- 
pose especially  welcome  now.  No  demand  for  speedy 
legislation  has  been  heard ;  no  adequate  occasion  is 
apparent  for  an  unusual  session  of  Congress.  The 
constitution  defines  the  functions  and  powers  of  the 
Executive  as  clearly  as  those  of  either  of  the  other  two 
departments  of  the  Government,  and  he  must  answer 
for  the  just  exercise  of  the  discretion  it  permits  and 
the  performance  of  the  duties  it  imposes.  Summoned 
to  these  high  duties  and  responsibilities  and  profound- 
ly conscious  of  their  magnitude  and  gravity,  I  assume 
the  trust  imposed  by  the  constitution,  relying  for  aid 
on  divine  guidance,  and  the  virtue,  patriotism  and  in- 
telligence of  the  American  people." 

The  President  read  witli  a  voice  clear  and  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  those  standing  around  him. 
Secretary  Blaine  was  the  first  to  congratulate  him, 
then  followed  Senator  Jones,  General  Grant,  ex- 
President  Hayes,  Speaker  Sharpe,  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  and  the  others  in  the  room.  Presi- 
dent Arthur  had  an  experience  that  no  other  President 
has  ever  had  in  taking  the  oath  of  office  in  the  past, 
that  there  were  two  ex-Presidents  present.  In  ten 
minutes,  all  except  the  President  and  the  Cabinet  left 
the  room.  General  Arthur  was  married  in  1859  to 
Miss  Ellen  Lewis  Herndon,  of  Fredericksburgh,  Vir- 
ginia, who  died,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the  eai-ly  part 
of  January,  1880.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of 
Captain  William  Lewis  Herndon,  U.  S.  N.,  who  in 
1851-2,  gained  world-wide  fame  as  commander  of  the 
naval  expedition  sent  by  the  United  States  to  explore 
the  Amazon  River.  This  gallant  officer  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  ill-fated  United  States  mail  steamship 
"  Central  Ame/rica"  which,  in  1857,  went  down  with 
a  loss  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  lives.  His  he- 
roism on  this  occasion  will  keep  his  memory  green  so 
long  as  there  is  remembrance  in  the  world  for  fidelity 
to  duty  even  unto  death.  When  the  fate  of  his  ship 
was  realized  by  Captain  Herndon  he  stood  at  his  post 
upon  the  wheel-house,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
rescue  of  every  woman  and  child  on  board,  and  him- 
self remained  to  perish  with  his  ship.  General  Sher- 
man once  alluded  to  this  grand  deed  of  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  duty  as  the  most  heroic  incident  in  our  naval 
history.  It  is  certainly  one  of  which,  the  American 
navy  will  ever  be  proud.  On  her  mother's  side  Mrs. 
Arthur  was  descended  from  another  Southern  family, 
of  Georgia,  likewise  of  prominence  and  worth.  In 
New  Y^ork  city,  where  her  home  was  from  her  mar- 
riage in  1859,  till  her  death,  she  was  a  leader  not  only 
in  social  life,  but  in  benevolent  effort.  Two  children 
survive  her  death,  Chester  Alan  Arthur,  now  aged 
fifteen,  and  Allen.  Herndon  Arthur,  now  about  eight 
years  of  age.  A  brother  of  President  Arthur,  William 
Arthm',  distinguished  himself  in  the  Union  army  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  is  now  a  paymaster 
in  the  regular  army  with  the  rank  of  Major.     An- 
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other  brother  is  also  an  army  oflacer.  Although 
he  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  in  a  sparsely  settled 
district  of  Vermont,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
President  Arthur  is  the  son  of  an  educated  gentleman 
and  man  of  letters,  who  was  graduated  at  a  leading 
European  university,  and  whose  career  in  the  Christian 
ministry  in  America  was  a  long,  pious,  useful  and 
eminently  successful  one.  President  Arthur  is  him- 
self a  man  of  large  practical  experience,  who  has 
shown  great  executive  ability  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant positions.  He  was  able  and  successful  as 
a  lawyer,  patriotic  and  efficient  as  well  as  honest 
in  the  military  forces  of  the  State  at  the  most 
important  epoch  in  its  history,  conspicuous  as  a  con- 
sistent member  of  and  leader  in  the  great  political 
party  with  which  he  had  an  almost  life-long  affiliation, 
and  an  upright  and  economical  administrator  of  one 
of  the  highest  and  most  responsible  trusts  in  the  gift  of 
the  Federal  Government.  When  invested  with  power 
he  used  it  wisely ;  when  burdened  with  responsibility 
he  bore  it  manfully;  when  endowed  with  trusts  he 
restored  them  honestly.  Colossal  in  his  proportions, 
his  mind  is  cast  in  a  similar  mold.  Never  hurried, 
never  confused,  never  despondent,  he  bears  with 
equanimity  the  plaudits  of  friends  and  the  assaults  of 
foes.  Confident  and  self-reliant,  he  pursues  the  course 
his  conscience  dictates,  unmoved  by  the  mistakes  of 
his  friends  or  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  Viewing  his 
life  and  character  as  a  whole,  he  seems  indeed  fitted 
for  the  high  executive  position  to  which  he  has  been 
called,  and  a  most  worthy  incumbent  of  the  Chief 
Magistracy  of  a  nation  in  which  personal  merit,  self- 
reliance  and  manhood  are  esteemed  the  only  true 
nobility. 


COOPER,  PETER,  the  well  known  American  man- 
ufacturer, inventor  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  in 
New  York  city,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1791, 
and  came  from  a  family  noted  in  those  days  for 
patriotism  and  social  worth.  His  maternal  grand- 
father, John  Campbell,  was  Alderman  of  New  York, 
and  Deputy  Quartermaster  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  in  aid  of  which  he  freely  expended  an  ample 
fortune.  His  father  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  patriot 
army,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war,  established  a  hat 
factory,  where  Peter,  as  soon  as  he  became  old  enough 
to  work,  was  employed  in  learning  the  business,  being 
permitted  at  the  same  time,  for  a  single  j^ai,  to  devote 
one-half  of  each  day  to  attending  school.  This  meagre 
opportunity  was  all  that  he  enjoyed  for  obtaining  a 
scholastic  education,  but  not  all  for  gaining  useful  and 
valuable  pract'cal  knowledge,  of  which  he  eagerly 
availed  himself.    His  active  and  vigilant  mind  would 


not  permit  the  waste  of  leisure  moments,  and  he  dili- 
gently sought  improvement  by  reading  and  observa- 
tion, frequently  under  such  great  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  as  would  have  dampened  the  ardor  of 
any  but  a  most  resolute  and  earnest  young  man. 
Appreciating  the  difficulties  under  which  he  struggled, 
arising  from  poverty  and  the  absence  of  educational 
facilities,  he  resolved  early  in  life,  that  if  he  prospered, 
he  would  use  his  utmost  endeavor  to  aid  young  men  in 
acquiring  that  education  the  want  of  which  he  him- 
self had  so  sadly  experienced.  That  this  promise  of 
his  boyhood's  years  has  bf  en  well  and  faithfully  ful- 
filled, thousands  of  the  young  working  men  and 
women  of  the  country  who  have  attended  or  are  now 
attending  the  various  classes  of  Cooper  Union,  will 
heartily  vouch.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Peter  Cooper 
was  apprenticed  to  James  Woodward,  to  learn  the 
trade  of  coach  making,  and  during  this  apprenticeship 
he  made  for  his  employer  a  machine  for  mortising  the 
hubs  of  carriages,  which  proved  very  profitable.  At 
the  close  of  his  term,  Mr.  Woodward  kindly  offered  to 
set  him  up  in  business,  but  he  declined  the  generous 
proposal,  and  worked  at  his  trade  for  some  time,  and 
until  a  prospect  opened  for  engaging  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  patent  machines  for  shearing  cloth.  This 
undertaking  prospered  until  the  close  of  the  war  of 
1813,  when  the  business  was  broken  up,  and  Mr. 
Cooper  next  turned  his  attention  to  cabinet  making. 
Not  being  successful  in  this,  he  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  in  New  York,  in  which  he  continued  for 
three  years,  and  then  began  the  manufacture  of  glue 
and  isinglass,  in  a  factory  purchased  on  a  lease  of 
twenty-one  years.  This  business  he  carried  on  with 
marked  success  for  over  tliirty  years.  In  the  mean- 
time, his  attention  was  called  to  the  iron  manufacture, 
and  about  the  year  1838,  he  purchased  three  thousand 
acres  of  land  within  the  city  limits  of  Baltimore,  and 
on  a  part  of  this  property  erected  the  Canton  Iron 
Works.  While  in  Baltimore,  he  built  in  1830,  after 
his  own  design,  a  locomotive,  and  thus  practically 
inaugurated  the  fli'st  steam  railroading  in  the  country. 
On  the  trial  trip  of  this  locomotive,  some  thirty  or 
more  prominent  Baltimoreans  were  passengers,  and 
Peter  Cooper  was  engineer  and  fireman  of  the  engine 
he  had  built— the  first  ever  run  on  American  soil. 
This  modest  attempt  was  the  inception  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  the"  building  up  of 
Baltimore.  Disposing  of  his  property  in  Baltimore, 
he  built  an  iron  rolling  and  wire-drawing  mill  in  New 
York  city,  and  was  the  first  to  make  successful  use  of 
anthracite  coal  in  puddling  iron.  He  removed  liis 
works  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1845,  and  there  established 
the  largest  rolling  mill  in  the  United  States,  in  which 
were  manufactured  railroad  iron,  and  subsequently 
the  first  wrought  iron  beams,  now  so  extensively  used 
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for  flre-proof  buildings.    Tlie  purchase  of  mines,  blast 
furnaces  and  water  power,  followed  as  a  matter  of 
com-se,  and  a  company  was  formed  and  Mr.  Cooper 
chosen  President.     These  extensive  works  are  still 
owned  and  carried  on  by  the  Cooper  family.    Mr. 
Cooper  identified  himself  conspicuously  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  freely  invested 
his  capital  for  the  promotion  of  the  enterprise.    He 
was  the  first  and  only  President  of  the  New  York, 
Newfoundland    and    London    Telegraph   Company, 
which  carried  on  operations  for  eighteen  years.     He 
was  Honorary  Director  of   the  Atlantic   Telegraph 
Company,  President  of  the  American  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  President  of  the  North  American  Telegraph 
Association,  which  at  one  time  represented  more  than 
two-thirds  of  all  the  lines  in  the  United  States.     He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable, 
and  became  at  an  early  period  interested  in  the  New 
York  State  canals.     Mr.  Cooper  served  in  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  New  York  city,  both  as  Alderman  and 
Assistant  Alderman,  and  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
measures  which  tended  to  insure  the  constraction  of 
the  Croton   Aqueduct.     He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  when  it  was   transferred  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  in  which  he  afterwards  became  a 
Commissioner.     He    married,  December    32d,    1813, 
Miss  Sarah  Bedell,  of  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  by 
whom  he  had  six  children.  Four  of  these  died  in  child- 
hood, and  two,  a  son  and  daughter,   survive.     The 
former  is  the  Hon.   Edward  Cooper,  late  Mayor  of 
New  York  city,  and  the  latter  is  the  wife  of  Hon. 
Abram  S.  Hewitt.     Mrs.  Cooper  died  December  19th, 
1869,  and  was  interred  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  on  the 
56th    anniversary   of   her    marriage.     In    1876,   Mr. 
Cooper  was  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the  "Green- 
back "  party,  and  although  leading  a  forlorn  hope,  he 
made  a  spirited  and  vigorous  canvass.     Peter  Cooper's 
great  purpose  from  his  youth  up,  a  purpose  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  he  labored  and  persevered  for  fifty 
years  or  more,  was  to  afford  substantial  and  effective 
aid  to  young  men  and  women  in  acquiring  such  an 
education  as  would  fit  them  for  whatever  business  they 
might  follow.     His  success  in  business  at  length  ena- 
bled him  to  found  an  institution,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  in  which  the  working  classes  can  gain  that 
knowledge,  ff ee  of  cost,  which  he  had  no  opportunity 
to  secure  while  young.    He  accordingly  erected  the 
"  Cooper  Union,  for  the  advancement  of  science  and 
art,"  occupying  the  whole  block  between  the  Third 
and  Fourth  avenues  and  Seventh  and  Eighth  streets, 
New  York  city,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $500,000 ;  and 
then  by  a  deed  of  trust,  devoted  it  with  all  its  income 
to   the   instruction    and  education   of  the   working 
classes,  both  male  and  female,  of  the  city  of  New 


York.  The  corner  stone  of  this  imposing  structure 
was  laid  in  1854,  and  it  was  rapidly  completed  in  due- 
time  thereafter,  and  opened  to  tlie  public.  It  has  now 
in  active  operation,  schools  of  design,  wood  engraving, 
and  telegraphy  for  females;  and  evening  classes  irt 
various  branches  of  science  for  mechanics,  appren- 
tices and  artisans ;  a  polytechnic  department,  with  a 
large  collection  of  useful  models  and  apparatus;  a 
chemical  department,  comprising  a  valuable  cabinet, 
and  various  other  educational  adjuncts,  all  designed  to 
facilitate  the  noble  purposes  of  the  "Union."  Mr. 
Cooper  also  gave  liberally  for  a  library  and  reading 
room,  furnished  with  newspapers,  periodicals  and 
magazines  and  a  collection  of  books  gradually  and 
continually  increasing,  and  visited  daily  by  more  than, 
a  thousand  readers.  On  his  eightieth  birthday,  in 
1870,  he  made  the  magnificent  donation  of  $150,000, 
to  be  applied  to  increasing  the  library  of  the  Union, 
and  thereby  greatly  promoting  its  usefulness.  The 
last  and  crowning  act  of  enlarged  benevolence,  on  the 
part  of  this  patriarch  nnd  philanthropist,  was  made  on 
the  occasion  of  liis  ninetieth  birthday,  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1881,  and  is  best  expressed  in  the  following 
communication,  read  to  the  large  assemblage  in  Cooper 
Union  on  the  evening  of  that  day : 
"Messrs.  Wilson G.  Hitnt,  Daniel F.  TiEMAjrer,  John 
E.  Parsons,  Edwakd  Cooper  and  Abram  S.Hewitt, 
Trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  and  Art. 

Gentlemen: — Please  accept  my  check  for  $10,000 
to  be  added  to  the  $10,000  of  the  Golden  Wedding 
Fund,  established  by  me  seventeen  years  ago,  the  in- 
terest of  which  you  have  annually  donated  to  institu- 
tions for  aiding  poor  children.  I  also  present  my- 
check  for  $30,000,  together  with  the  receipts  in  full 
for  $70,000  I  have  already  expended  during  the  past 
year  on  the  building,  hoping  with  your  help  to  enlarge 
the  capacity  of  the  institution  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  free  instruction  to  a  larger  number  of  pupils  in 
the  application  of  sciences  to  all  the  useful  and  neces- 
sary purposes  of  life,  to  aid  the  trustees  in  arranging 
the  new  part  of  the  building  with  tlieir  best  judgment 
and  efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest 
possible  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  youth  of 
this,  my  beloved  native  city,  and  to  meet  the  expense 
of  enlarging  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  institution. 
The  trustees  may  rely  on  my  best  efforts  to  aid  them 
in  every  way  in  promoting  the  liighest  usefulness  of 
this  institution.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Peter  COopbr." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  brief  notice  to  enter  into 
a  befitting  recital  and  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  on& 
who  is  universally  esteemed,  and  whose  life  has  been 
devoted  to  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the 
status  of  his  fellow-men.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Peter 
Cooper  has  accomplished  a  most  noble  life-work,  and 
can  now,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  which  have  been 
extended  beyond  those  of  most  mortals,  look  back  upoa 
a  past  well  employed,  and  rest  assured  that  the  future,, 
in  prolonging  his  work,  will  perpetuate  his  memory. 
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A  EMIT  AGE,  REV.  THOMAS,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Clmrch,  New  York,  was 
born  in  England,  in  1819,  and  came  to  America 
in  1838,  at  the  age  of  19  years.  He  is  a  scion  of  the 
•old  Armitage  stock,  wliich  sprung  from  Sir  John  Ar- 
uiitage,  of  Bemsley,  England,  who  was  made  a  baron 
by  Charles  I.,  in  1640.  Sir  John  was  the  progenitor 
of  tlie  present  Sir  Elnauali  Armitage,  a  member  of 
Parliament.  The  mother  of  Dr.  Armitage  was  an  ex- 
■ceedingly  pious  woman,  of  the  Methodist  persuasion, 
who  died  when  he  was  six  years  of  age,  making  it  an 
especial  prayer  that  her  eldest  son,  Thomas,  "might 
be  converted,  and  become  a  good  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ."  He  was,  from  his  mother's  death, 
constantly  subject  to  serious  religious  impressions,  and 
ut  the  age  of  twehe  was  hopefully  converted  to  God. 
His  impressions  were  deepened  in  early  youth  by 
Teading  the  "Journal  of  John  Nelson"  and  Bunyan's 
"Pilgrim's  Progress."  While  listening  to  a  sermon 
from  the  text,  "Is  it  well  with  thee?"  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  a  view  of  his  lost  state,  fell  on  his  knees 
in  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  which  was  assembled 
in  an  upper  room,  and  cried  aloud  for  mercy.  The 
minister  ceased  preaching,  and  all  the  church  engaged 
in  prayer  for  the  lad.  He  was  converted,  and  joined 
the  church  the  very  next  day.  He  immediately  com- 
menced the  exercise  of  his  gifts,  and  at  that  early  age 
•gave  promise  of  great  usefulness  in  the  gospel  minis- 
try. At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  licensed  to  exhort 
in  the  Methodist  church,  and  six  months  after  was 
licensed  to  preach,  being  still  in  his  sixteenth  year. 
He  refused  at  first  to  take  the  latter  license,  but  was 
persuaded  to  do  so  by  the  promise  that  an  older  minis- 
ter should  go  with  him  on  his  preaching  tours.  He  pre- 
pared to  preach  his  first  sermon  with  fear  and  tremb- 
ling, writing,  it  is  said,  the  sketch  of  it  while  on  his 
knees  in  prayer  for  divine  aid.  This  course,  in  pre- 
paring his  remarks,  he  long  continued,  regularly,  and 
doubtless  very  frequently  observes  it  still,  especially 
when  pressed  under  a  deep  sense  of  ministerial  respon- 
sibility- His  text  was  Matt,  xi.,  38 — "Come  unto  me, 
rail  ye  that  labor,"  i&c.  This  discourse  was  delivered 
■at  TUterclifE  Common,  near  Sheffield,  in  the  presence 
t)f  Rev.  8.  Beedle,  the  minister  appointed  to  accom- 
pany him  on  the  occasion  and  report  his  success  to  the 
^Juarterly  Conference.  Its  delivery  was  a  memorable 
time  in  his  history.  A  number  of  persons  were  deeply 
■convicted  of  sin,  and  three  of  them  were  hopefully 
■converted.  Thus  the  approbation  of  God  was  mani- 
"fested  in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry.  He  labored 
•with  success  for  three  or  four  years  as  a  local  preacher, 
and  it  was  much  desired  that  he  should  go  upon  a  cir- 
cuit as  a  traveling  preacher.  His  attention,  however, 
had  been  directed  to  the  United  States,  and  hither  he 
•came  to  enjoy  our  liberal  institutions  and  cultivate 


the  promising  field  of  religious  labor.  He  was  first 
sent  to  a  church  in  Suflfolk  county,  Long  Island,  then 
to  Watervliet,  Albany  county,  N.  Y.,  and  next  to  the 
Garretson  Station  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
Pearl  street,  Albany,  and  subsequently  to  other  points. 
At  all  these  places  he  inaugurated  extensive  revivals, 
one  of  which,  in  Albany,  in  1842-3,  was  of  extraordi- 
nary fruitfuhiess.  He  occupied  an  eminent  and  influ- 
ential position  in  the  Methodist  Church,  but  at  length 
became  a  Baptist.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
manner  of  his  conversion :  "In  1839,  he  was  invited 
to  supply,  temporarily,  a  church  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 
Rev.  Jacob  Knapp  was  aiding  Rev.  8.  Ilsley,  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  in  a  protracted  meeting.  Mr 
Armitage  heard  that  some  of  the  candidates  were  to  be 
immersed  by  Mr.  Ilsley,  and,  having  never  witnessed 
such  a.  sight,  attended.  He  was  immediately  over- 
whelmed with  a  consciousness  of  its  fidelity  to  the 
gospel.  His  heart  melted  and  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  He  took  with  him  to  that  scene  a  heart  as  big- 
oted as  that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  but  was  disarmed  and 
deeply  convinced  of  his  own  error.  He  inquired,  is 
not  tills  the  gospel  method  ?  He  went  home  to  inves- 
tigate :  but,  having  no  books  on  that  subject  at  com- 
mand, and  no  Baptist  friend  to  take  him  by  the  hand 
or  aid  him,  his  convictions  gradually  wore  away.  But 
when  in  Albany,  in  1843,  hearing  that  the  Revs.  M. 
Swan  and  Cooley  were  to  baptize  a  large  company  of 
persons,  he  went  to  witness  the  scene.  Again  his  con- 
viction returned,  with  increasing  force.  He  then  re- 
solved, standing  in  the  crowd  at  the  baptismal  water, 
that  he  would  investigate  the  subject  without  delay. 
He  got  Pengilly,  Woolsey,  Carson,  and  other  works, 
and  continued  his  investigations  from  1843  to  1848, 
and  came  out  a  thorough  Baptist,  in  doctrine,  practice, 
and  church  government.  It  was  a  hard  struggle. 
For  six  months  before  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge 
and  left  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  he  could  not 
rest— sleep  departed.  But  he  overcame  at  last,  and 
his  resolution  was  fixed.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  he 
expressed,  at  the  time  of  his  examination  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  objection  to  their  form  of  government, 
and  doubt  of  the  doctrines  .of  falling  from  grace  and 
sinless  perfection  in  this  life,  as  well  as  of  the  ordi- 
nances, points  on  which  they  allow  great  latitude  of 

,  thought  among  their  ministers.  He  was  baptized  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Welch  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Pearl  Street 
Baptist  Church,  Albany,  in  the  presence  of  an  over- 
flowing congregation.  Scores  of  them  had  been 
brought  to  God  under  his  ministry.  Soon  after  this, 
a  very  large  Council  was  called  by  Pearl  Street  Church 
to  ordain  liim.    Dr.  Welch  was  Moderator;  Rev.  W. 

|S.  Clapp,  Clerk,  and  Elder  Alfred  Bennett  was  one  of 
the  examiners,  and  laid  on  hands  ■with  others  when* 
the  ordaiiiing  prayer  was  ofEered;     He  liad  previously 
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obtained  an  honorable  dismission  from  the  Rev.  John 
Lindsey,  with  a  certificate  highly  commendatory  as  a 
faithful  Christian  minister.  Thus  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-nine, he  was  received  as  a  minister  of  the  Baptist 
denomination."  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Armitage  was 
called  by  the  members  and  congregation  of  the  Nor- 
folk Street  Baptist  Church,  in  New  York  city.  He 
accepted  this  call  at  the  dying  request  of  the  Rev. 
George  Benedict,  former  pastor  of  the  Norfolk  street 
church,  who  said,  with  tears:  "Brother  Armitage, 
if  you  do  refuse  this  call,  it  will  be  the  most  painful 
act  of  your  life."  When  about  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  on 
him  by  Madison  University,  N.  T.,  and  at  thirty-four, 
the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  George- 
town College,  Ky.  In  the  Norfolk  street  church  he 
remained  in  the  faithful  and  active  performance  of  his 
ministerial  and  pastoral  functions  till  1860,  when  the 
congregation  removed  to  Forty-sixth  street,  near  Fifth 
avenue,  changing  its  name  to  the  "Fifth  Avenue 
Baptist  Church."  Dr.  Armitage  became,  in  June, 
1856,  the  President  of  the  American  Bible  Union, 
which  was  organized  in  New  York,  June  10th,  1850, 
"  to  procure  and  circulate  the  most  faithful  version  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  all  languages,  throughout  the 
world."  As  a  preacher,  he  is  able,  eloquent  and  pow- 
erful, and  has  met  with  phenomenal  success  in  his 
ministry.  Of  hopeful,  elastic  spirits,  he  has  a  courage 
for  any  undertaking,  and  a  patience  which  can  wait 
long  for  victory.  Once  embarked  in  any  scheme,  it 
enlists  his  boundless  enthusiasm  and  awakens  giant 
energies.  He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  an  en- 
terprise which  cannot  kindle  this  ardor  of  soul,  but 
in  behalf  of  those  that  do  he  will  bear  the  heaviest 
burden  of  its  cares,  and  still  ask  the  meanest  of  its 
laurels.  He  is  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  every 
duty  devolving  upon  him,  regardless  of  personal  ease 
and  even  health.  In  truth,  he  is  an  earnest,  successful 
worker  in  every  sphere  of  Chiistian  effort,  inspiring 
those  who  falter  by  a  heroism  which  is  sublime.  In 
preaching  or  lecturing,  his  thoughts  are  highly  origi- 
nal. They  glitter  with  a  chaste  and  ardent  fancy,  and 
are  infused  with  the  vigor  and  frankness  peculiar  to 
his  own  nature.  Endowed  with  the  greater  gifts  of 
eloquence,  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  the  highest 
social  culture,  he  justly  holds  a  foremost  place  among 
the  eminent  expounders  of  divine  truth,  and  in  the 
ranks  of  upright  and  popular  men. 


ADAMS,  REV.  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  of  New  York 
city,  late  President  of  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  for  many  years  Pastor  of  the  Madison 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  above-narned  city, 


was  bom  in  Colchester,  Connecticut,  on  the  35th  of 
January,  1807,  and  died  at  the  summer  residence  of 
his  son-in-law,  the  well  known  New  York  banker,  John 
Crosby  Brown,  situated  on  Orange  Mountain,  N.  J., 
on  the  31st  of  August,  1880.    His  father,  John  Adams, 
who  died  in  1863,  and  who  was  also  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1795, 
and  subsequently  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  that  institution.     He  was  eminent  for  his 
philanthropy,  and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
teachers  of  his  day,  numbering  among  his  pupils  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  biblical  scholars  America 
has  produced.     Dr.  William  Adams  inherited  from 
his  learned  father  many  of  the  latter's  superior  men- 
tal characteristics.    Prepared  for  college  under  the 
parental  roof,  he  entered  Tale  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  and,  passing  through  the  course  of  undergradu- 
ate study  with  distinction,  was  graduated  in  1837.    His 
associations  in  early  life  were  singularly  fortunate,  and 
exerted  a  beneficent  influence  in  the  formation  of  Us 
character.     He  was  the  protege,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
eminent  Professor  Stuart,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  such  men  as  Woolsey,  Judson,  Gor- 
don Hall,  Newell  and  others,  who  were  then,  or  after- 
wards became,  greatly  distinguished  in  theology,  law, 
and  letters.     Dr.  Adams  completed  Ms  studies  for  the 
ministry  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  being  licensed  to  preach,  settled  at  Brigh- 
'ton,  near  Boston,  where  his  ministry  was  successful. 
The  ill  health  of  his  wife  brought  him  to  New  York  in 
the  winter  of  1834,  and  receiving  a  call  to  the  pastor- 
ship of  the  old  Broome  Street  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  in  that  city,  he  accepted  it,  and  was  duly  in- 
stalled.    His  amiable  disposition,  high  scholarship  and 
gentle  and  polished  manners,  won  his  congregation  over 
to  him  at  once,  and  he  became  so  attached  to  his  new 
sphere  of  labor,  that  in  1840,  although  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  he  declined  the 
honor.    He  remained  connected  with  the  Broome  street 
church  tin  1853,  when  a  division  took  place  in  the  con- 
gregation, a  large  portion  of  them  (including  the  pas- 
tor) feeling  that  a  more  central  location  was  desirable, 
withdrawing  and  founding  the  Madison  Square  Pres- 
byterian Church,  which  by  the  following  year  had 
erected  and  occupied  the  elegant  edifice  at  the  corner 
of  Madison  avenue  and  Twenty -fourth  street,  built  at 
a  cost  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  dollars, 
all  of  which  was  raised  by  voluntary  subscription.  Over 
this  congregation  Dr.  Adams  presided  with  great  effl. 
ciency  for  nearly  twenty  years,  dming  which  he  declined 
several  flattering  ofEers  from  large  chlirches  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  and  a  second  call  to  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.    His  standing  in  the  ministry  was 
assured  from  the  very  outset  of  his  career.    His  learn- 
jng,  piety,  and  eloquence  had  an  immediate  effect  npon 
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his  congregation,  which,  though  small  in  numbers  when 
he  became  its  pastor,  grew  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  in  the  city.  In  1853  Dr.  Adams  was 
Moderator  of  the  New  School  General  Assembly.  Im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  uniting  the  Old  and 
New  School  Churches,  he  was  very  active,  in  1870-71, 
in  effecting  this  desirable  coalition.  In  1873,  Mr.  John 
Crosby  Brown  offered  to  endow  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary with  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  if  Dr.  Adams 
would  accept  the  presidency  of  that  institution.  In 
view  of  the  great  good  that  this  liberal  donation  would 
enable  the  Seminary  to  accomplish,  Dr.  Adams  decided 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  accede,  and  accordingly  he  re- 
signed his  pastoral  charge  to  accept  the  duties  of  the 
position.  The  meeting  of  the  congregation  at  which 
his  resignation  was  accepted  was  very  affectionate,  all 
the  officers  and  members  present  uniting  in  expressions 
of  sorrow  at  losing  one  who  had  endeared  himself  to 
them  so  greatly,  but  fully  appreciating  his  noble  deter- 
mination to  go  where  he  could  be  of  so  much  practical 
-  usefulness.  A  series  of  resolutions  were  passed,  indica- 
ting the  deep  regi-et  of  the  congregation  at  his  depar- 
ture, and  its  high  sense  of  his  services,  which  were 
declared  to  have  been  of  eminent  value  to  the  State  in 
times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  by  his  words  of  wisdom 
and  encouragement ;  of  great  importance  to  the  com- 
munity, both  the  commercial  and  moral  interests  of 
which  he  had  been  an  active  instrument  in  advancing; 
and  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  restoring  the  union  of  ruptured  parts.  As  a  clergy- 
man. Dr.  Adams'  influence  in  the  city  of  New  York 
was  second  to  that  of  no  other.  Admired  and  beloved 
by  his  people,  who  belonged  to  the  cultivated  class,  it 
was  his  delight  to  be  about  and  among  them,  with  gentle 
words  of  instruction,  counsel,  and  cheer.  In  the  pulpit 
he  shone,  through  the  sweetness  of  his  expression,  as 
well  as  the  force  of  his  eloquence  and  the  beauty  of  his 
style.  His  sermons  showed  great  literary  culture  and 
profound  theological  research.  His  voice  was  soft  and 
mellow,  but  clear  and  distinct,  and  of  sufficient  com- 
pass to  fill  the  largest  building.  His  tall,  erect,  and 
venerable  figure  and  dignified  manners  lent  additional 
impressiveness  to  his  words.  His  sermons  were  invar- 
iably read  from  the  manuscript,  and  showed  careful 
preparation  and  deep  thought.  His  public  addresses, 
which  were  characterized  by  a  remarkable  fluency  of 
chaste,  effective  language,  were  on  the  contrary,  de- 
livered without  notes.  His  labors  were  not  bounded 
by  his  pulpit  utterances  or  public  addresses.  He  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  both  religious  and  secular 
journals  and  periodicals,  and  an  industrious  writer  in 
other  directions.  Besides  occasional  sermons,  orations, 
addresses  and  magazine  articles,  he  published  "The 
Three  Gardens — ^Eden,  Gethsemane,  and  Paradise;" 
an  edition  of  Isaac  Taylor's  "Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry," 


with  a  biographical  introduction;  "Thanksgiving — 
Memories  of  the  Day,  and  Helps  to  the  Habit;"  and 
"Conversations  of  Jesus  Christ  with  Representative 
Men."  It  is  said  that  to  Dr.  Adams  belongs  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  one  among  the  thousands  who  visited 
the  catacombs  of  Rome,  and  studied  the  early  monu- 
ments of  the  Eternal  City,  to  decipher  and  interpret  cor- 
rectly the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  inscribed  upon  them. 
These  explanations  of  texts  so  long  obscured  or  for- 
gotten, furnished  an  important  key  to  Biblical  students, 
which  enabled  them  more  clearly  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  great  truths  there  fortunately  preserved. 
His  lectures  on  the  "Catacombs  of  Rome,"  delivered 
before  large  and  appreciative  audiences  at  Association 
Hall,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  formed  one  of  the  most 
interesting  series  ever  given  to  metropolitan  assem- 
blages. Dr.  Adams  belonged  to  that  class  of  ministers 
who  carry  weight  and  dignity  into  the  ecclesiastical 
office.  Fitted  in  a  large  degree  for  his  chosen  life- 
work  by  pre-eminent  inherited  tastes  and  mental  qual- 
ities, and  prepared  for  it  by  study  and  thought,  he  was 
one  of  those  men  who  impress  the  community  with 
the  dignity  of  the  sacred  office,  and  shed  lustre  upon 
Christianity  by  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  their  lives. 
In  the  light  of  their  examples  and  abilities,  ignorance 
and  sin  shrink  away  abashed,  and  confronted  with  their 
force  and  influence  of  character,  public  sentiment  can- 
not fail  to  be  arrested  and  controlled. 


DARLING,  REV.  HENRY,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and  one 
of  the  foremost  Presbyterian  divines  of  the  country, 
was  born  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  Dec.  37th,  1833. 
His  father.  Judge  William  Darling,  was  a  native  of 
Bucksport,  Maine,  who,  after  his  graduation  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  prominent  lawyer  in  that  State.  After 
the  necessary  preparatory  study,  the  subject  of  this 
notice  entered  Amherst  College,  where  he  remained 
four  years,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1843. 
From  college  he  went  to  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  New  York  city,  and  after  spending  one  year 
in  that  institution,  he  entered  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in  1845.  He 
preached,  the  following  year,  as  a  licentiate,  in  Ver- 
non, Oneida  county,  and  was  ordained  to  the  gospel 
ministry  Dec.  30th,  1846,  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.  He  re- 
mained pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
latter  city  until  1853,  when  he  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Clinton  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  achieved  extraordinary 
pastoral  success,  and  became  a  recognized  power  in 
the  church.    In  1854,  he  was  elected  Permanent  Clerk 
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of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  ofilce  he  held  until  1864,  a  period  of  ten  years. 
In  1860,  Union  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  At  the  close  of  1863,  Dr. 
Dai'ling  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  Albany,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of 
that  city,  where  he  labored  faithfully  and  acceptably 
for  nearly  eighteen  years,  universally  beloved  and 
honored,  and  steadfastly  maintaining  the  record  of  his 
earlier  successes  at  Philadelphia.  These  eighteen 
years  of  pastorate,  characterized  as  they  were  by 
earnest,  ceaseless  and  exalted  efEort,  resulted  in  build- 
ing up  an  ideal  church  organization,  whose  wide  and 
increasing  usefulness  promises  to  continue  commen- 
surate with  its  great  prosperity.  In  addition  to  his 
pastoral  and  other  labors.  Dr.  Darling  has  been  active 
in  the  field  of  authorship.  During  the  war  h?  pub- 
lished two  pamphlets:  "Tlie  Two  Rebellions,"  and 
"Slavery  and  The  Wai',"  which  had  a  large  circula- 
tion. In  1864,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  sanctification, 
entitled  "The  Closer  Walk,"  which  was  published  by 
the  Presbyterian  Board.  This  book  was  republished 
both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  appearing  in  the 
latter  country  with  an  introductory  essay  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  George  Smeaton.  He  has  also  published  many 
articles  in  the  Presbyterian  Review  and  in  other  maga- 
zines, and  a  large  number  of  sermons.  He  was  mar- 
ried, April  39th,  1853,  to  Miss  Ophelia  Wells,  of  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  daughter  of  Richard  Wells,  Esq.,  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer  of  New  York  city;  By  this  union  he  has 
nine  children.  In  April,  1881,  Dr.  Darling  was  elected 
President  of  Hamilton  College,  and  in  May  following 
was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  holding  its  session  at  Buffalo.  On  June 
29th,  1881,  Dr.  Darling  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  also,  June 
30th,  from  Hamilton  College.  When  Dr.  Darling's 
name  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  presi- 
dency of  Hamilton  College,  it  naturally  aroused  no 
little  feeling  of  anxiety  and  regret,  not  only  among  the 
members  of  his  church,  but  also  the  people  of  Albany 
generally.  Reluctant  as  Dr.  Darling  was  to  part  with 
the  people  whom  he  had  loved  so  well  and  served  so 
faithfully,  after  due  deliberation  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  Hamilton  College,  and  on 
June  19th,  1881,  preached  his  farewell  sermon  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany. 
The  spacious  auditorium  of  the  chm'ch  was  filled  in 
every  part.  On  that  interesting  occasion,  Dr.  Darling 
spoke  with  evident  effort,  and  toward  the  close  of  his 
sermon  was  almost  overcome  by  his  emotion,  while 
hundreds  of  his  auditors  were  visibly  affected.  The 
sermon,  which  was  one  of  characteristic  power,  was 
from  Psalm  118, 35:  "  O  Lord,  I  beseSech  thee,  send  now 
prosperity,"  and  concluded  as  follows  r  "  And  in  these 


parting  words  here  is  first  of  all,  my  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment. What  was  said  of  Saul  by  the  inspired 
historian,  when  after  his  introduction  to  the  kingly 
office  he  went  home  to  Gibeah,  has  an  appropriate 
application  to  my  own  ministry :  '  And  there  went 
with  him  a  band  of  men  whose  hearts  God  had 
touched.'  Behold,  then,  beloved,  just  for  one 
moment,  what  by  the  divine  blessing  we  have  been 
able  to  do  for  Christ.  When  Jacob  came  to  the  ford 
Jabbok,  you  remember  his  prayer,  'I  am  not  worthy  of 
the  least  of  all  the  mercies,  and  of  all  the  truth,  whicli 
thou  hast  showed  unto  thy  seivant,  for  with  my  staflE 
I  passed  over  this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am  become  two 
bands.'  The  history  of  this  old  patriarch  of  the  Jews 
seems  with  us  to  have  repeated  itself.  It  is  into  two 
bands  that  as  a  church  we  have  grown  in  the  years  of 
my  pastorate.  And  with  what  exceeding  joy  do  I  to- 
day recount  one  otlier  fact  in  our  history.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  welcome  into  the  communion  of  the 
church  872  persons.  And  what  is  my  hope,  or  joy — 
a  crown  of  rejoicing?  'Are  not  even  ye  in  the  pre- 
sence of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming.'  The 
amount  of  our  benevolent  contributions,  as  reported  to 
the  General  Assembly,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  $556,- 
580.  But  suffer  a  reference  to  one  thing  more  of  those 
years  that  are  past.  Upon  the  first  Sabbath  morning 
after  my  installation  as  the  pastor  of  this  church  I  thus 
addressed  my  congregation:  'There  are  those  who 
now  hear  my  voice  and  are  now  looking  up  into  my 
face  for  whom  I  shall  in  all  probability  be  called  on  to 
perform  the  rites  of  Christian  burial.'  Little,  how. 
ever,  in  making  such  a  remark  could  I  have  then 
anticipated  the  extent  to  which  time  would  prove  it  to 
be  true.  Indeed,  my  lips  cannot  here  tell  the  whole 
story,  because  of  the  sadness  that  its  memory  brings 
to  my  heart.  I  have  stood  in  this  city  784  times  in  the 
presence  of  death,  and  have,  with  the  comfort  where- 
with Christ  has  comforted  me,  sought  to  be  a  Barnabas 
—a  son  of  consolation— in  sore  bereavement  to  almost 
every  family  in  this  congregation.  But  '  beloved  in 
the  Lord,'  thankful  for  the  past,  my  heart  longs  for 
still  greater  prosperity  for  you  in  the  future.  And 
hence,  this  prayer  in  parting,  'O,  Lord,  I  beseech 
thee,  send  now  prosperity.'  And  to  the  end  that  this 
prayer  may  be  speedily  answered,  stand  up  for  Jesus, 
O,  people  of  my  love,  stand  up  for  this  church  that 
Jesus  loves,  and  that  he  has  himself  so  often  visited. 
Be  a  live  church;  be  a  loving  church;  be  a  liberal 
church ;  be  a  laborious  church.  To  your  pastor,  the 
point  of  the  greatest  trial  of  his  life  has  now  come. 
We  have  been  very  long  together,  'dearly  beloved, 
through  pleasant  and  through  clOudy  weather,'  and  it 
is  hard  to  part.  To  one  thought  only  dare  I  trust  my- 
self to  give  expression.  In  that  new  sphere  of  labor 
to  which  I  shall  go,  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church 
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of  Albany  will  be  sweet  to  my  memory,  and  her  in- 
terests will  be  so  often  remembered  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  that  I,  instead  of  speaking  in  tliis  sanctuary, 
just  now,  those  sad  words,  farewell,  'good  night,' 
my  soul,  in  anticipation  of  a  happier  clime,  where  by 
and  by  we  shall  meet,  would  exclaim  'Good  morn- 
ing.'" Dr.  Darling  is  naturally  gifted  with  abilities 
which,  under  careful  cultivatioa,  have  won  for  him  the 
enviable  reputation  he  enjoys,  and  his  untiring  zeal 
and  energy,  together  with  his  practical  piety,  have 
made  his  ministerial  career  an  unbroken  success.  He 
is  a  ripe  scholar,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education, 
imbued  with  an  abiding  interest  and  an  unswerving 
faith  in  the  welfare  of  Hamilton  College,  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  whose  affairs  he  brings  all  the  requisite 
qualifications,  together  with  the  unflagging  activities 
of  a  born  leader,  still  in  his  prime. 


fORTON,  HON.  LEVI  PARSONS,  LL.D.,  of 
New  York  city.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  France, 
was  born  at  Shoreham,  Vermont,  on  the  16th  of  May, 
18?4.  He  is  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Daniel 
Oliver  Morton,  a  direct  descendant  of  George  Morton, 
of  Bawtry,  Yorkshire,  England,  one  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  who  landed  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  from 
the  ship  "Ann,"  in  1623.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Morton,  his 
father,  was  one  of  those  noble,  old  fashioned,  deep 
thinking  New  England  clergymen,  who  did  God's 
work  as  it  came  to  his  hand,  in  pious  earnestness,  and 
although  he  had  a  salary  of  but  six  hundred  a  year,  he 
managed  to  give  all  his  children,  six  in  number,  a  good 
education.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  named 
after  his  mother's  brother,  the  Rev.  Levi  Parsons,  a 
man  of  strong  intellectual  ability,  who  was  the  first 
American  missionary  that  went  to  Palestine,  where 
he  served  with  great  zeal.  Mr.  Morton's  early  life  dif- 
fered little  from  that  of  most  American  boys  who  have 
risen  to  fame  and  fortune.  Having  finished  his  edu- 
cation at  the  academy  in  his  native  place,  he  decided 
on  adopting  a  mercantile  career,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  engaged  in  business  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 
where  he  remained  about  five  years.  In  1849  he  re- 
moved to  Boston,  and  entered  the  house  of  James  M. 
Beebe  &  Co.,  as  a  clerk.  He  was  admitted  to 
partnership  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Morgan,  the 
successor  of  George  Peabody  &  Co.,  of  London, 
joined  the  firm.  In  1854,  he  removed  to  New  York, 
and  established  the  dry  goods  commission  house  of 
Morton  &  Grinnell.  In  1863,  he  engaged  in  the  bank- 
ing business,  founding  the  now  well-known  house 
of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  in  com- 
pany with  Sir  John  Rose,  .formerly  Finance  Minister 


of  Canada,  that  of  Morton,  Rose  &  Co.,  of  Lon- 
don, England.  Since  engaging  in  the  business  of 
banking,  Mr.  Morton  has  carefully  studied  the  finan- 
cial transactions  of  the  Government,  and  his  firm  was 
one  of  the  syndicate  which  so  successfully  funded  the 
National  debt  and  made  resumption  possible  at  the 
date  fixed  by  law.  Mr.  Morton  was  appointed  by 
President  Hayes,  Honorary  Commissioner  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  the  Paris  Exhibitiou  of  1878,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress 
from  "Murray  Hill  (eleventh)  District"  in  New  York, 
as  a  Republican,  receiving  14,078  votes  against  7,060 
votes  for  Benjamin  A.  Willis,  Tammany  Democrat. 
He  was  again  returned  in  1880,  from  the  same  district, 
by  a  largely  increased  vote.  At  the  Chicago  Convention 
in  1880,  after  the  nomination  of  General  Garfield,  Mr. 
Morton  was  tendered  the  nomination  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, by  delegations  from  Ohio  and  other  States,  but 
declined  to  accept,  on  the  ground  that  he  preferred  the 
more  active  duties  of  a  member  of  Congress.  Shortly 
after  the  election  of  General  Garfield  to  the  Presidency, 
a  large  number  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
favored  his  selection  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
When  the  Cabinet  was  being  made  up,  Mr.  Morton 
was  offered  his  choice  of  a  seat  in  it  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  or  the  French  Mission.  He  chose  the  latter,  and 
his  name  being  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  President,  his 
appointment  was  unanimously  confirmed  on  the  17th 
of  March,  1881.  Mr.  Morton  entered  Congress,  it  is 
said,  as  a  diversion,  but  he  found  the  office  to  be  one 
of  dignity  and  responsibility,  if  conscientiously  admin- 
istered. He  was  elected  from  the  wealthiest  district 
in  the  United  States,  and  devoted  himself  with  scru- 
pulous attention  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents  and 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  at  large.  No  man  in 
Congress  led  a  busier  life.  His  special  aptitude  for 
finance  naturally  inclined  him  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  department  of  legislation,  and  his  speeches 
in  the  House  on  this  subject  were  notable  for  their 
straightforward,  plain,  business-like  presentation  of 
facts,  and  for  the  speaker's  logical  inferences  based 
thereon.  Personally,  he  was  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular men  in  Congress.  Among  its  members,  com- 
prising men  of  all  parties  and  professions,  and  from 
every  walk  in  life,  he  had  no  personal  enemies.  No 
suspicion  of  jobbery  ever  attached  to  his  name.  Pos- 
sessed of  large  means  and  culture,  he  stood  in  our 
halls  of  legislation  a  typical  American,  the  blending  of 
the  patriot,  the  gentleman  and  the  business  man. 
Fond  of  society  and  the  good  things  and  pleasures  of 
life,  he  yet  faithfully  devoted  himself  to  his  duties 
first,  attaching  no  less  importance  to  his  public  de- 
mands than  to  his  private  business.  Indeed,  he  labored 
as  diligently  in  Congress  as  if  his  support  depended  on 
it.    At  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  so-called 
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"Warner  Silver  Bill"  in  Congress,  when  the  bullion 
value  of  the  silver  dollar  was  about  85  cents,  he  took 
strong  gi'ound  against  its  unlimited  coinage  and  the 
unlimited  issue  of  certificates  against  silver  bullion ; 
and  in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  15th  of  May,  1879, 
declared  that  he  regarded  the  measure  as  a  virtual  re- 
pudiation of  one-sixth  part  of  all  indebtedness,  public 
and  private,  and  could  only  designate  it  as  "  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  owners  of  silver  mines  and  silver  bul- 
lion in  the  United  States  and  Europe."  He  advocated, 
in  a  subsequent  speech,  a  suspension  of  the  coinage  of 
silver  until  some  action  could  be  talien  jointly  with 
European  governments,  which  in  his  opinion  would 
alone  enable  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  double, 
or  gold  and  silver  standard.  Notable  among  his  other 
congressional  speeches,  was  one  on  "Fish  and  Fish  Cul- 
ture, its  importance  to  the  industries  and  wealth  of  the 
Nation,"  and  also  one  on  "Immigration,  its  National 
character  and  importance  to  the  industries  and  devel- 
opment of  the  country."  In  the  latter,  he  tools  strong 
ground  in  favor  of  the  encouragement  of  immigration, 
and  advocated  the  passage  of  a  uniform  National  law 
for  the  protection  of  immigrants  coming  to  our  shores. 
He  declared  that  "our  present  National  disregard  of 
the  interests  of  those  who  seek  a  home  in  our  land  is  a 
discredit  to  humanity  and  to  the  honor  of  the  Nation." 
He  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  international  politics, 
and  in  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
countries,  which  fact  doubtless  led  to  his  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  in 
the  Forty-sixth  Congress.  Mr.  Morton  is  noted  for  his 
hospitality,  and  his  family  mansion  in  New  York  city, 
his  historic  residence  in  Washington,  and  his  villa  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  are  all  appointed  and  conducted  with 
taste  and  elegance.  He  has  been  likewise  prominent 
in  works  of  charity.  When  Congress  placed  the  Uni- 
ted States  ship  "Constellation  "  at  the  disposal  of  those 
desiring  to  send  stores  for  the  relief  of  starving  Ire- 
land, during  the  recent  famine,  and  when  the  project 
of  forwarding  tlie  breadstufEs  and  provisions  seemed 
likely  to  fail,  Mr.  Morton  came  forward  and  offered  to 
pay  for  one-fourth  of  tlie  cargo,  although  his  intimate 
friends  knew  it  was  his  intention  to  pay  the  entire  cost, 
rather  than  have  the  project  miscarry.  Another  well- 
remembered  case  in  which  Mr.  Morton's  bounty  was 
timely,  and  of  great  service  to  a  large  number  of  work- 
ing men,  was  Shat  of  the  Rockaway  Beach  Improve- 
ment Company.  The  originators  of  that  organization 
became  involved  in  financial  ruin ;  at  least  five  hun- 
dred workingmen  were  unable  to  obtain  their  wages, 
a  jd  were  experiencinjg  all  the  sad  consequences  of  such 
deprivation ;  certificates  of  indebtedness  were  issued 
instead  of  money,  but  these  were  of  no  value  to  the 
men  who  needed  food  for  their  suffering  families.  At 
this  critical  juncture,   Mr.   Morton's  banking  house 


joined  that  of  Messrs.  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  the 
two  houses  contributed  $100,000  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  the  workingmen.  The  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Morton  by  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, July  14th,  1881,  a  short  time  before  his  departure 
for  France.  To  the  duties  of  the  French  Mission  Mr. 
Morton  brings  conceded  ability,  and  qualities  which 
peculiarly  fit  him  for  the  position ;  and  these,  together 
with  his  wealth  and  hospitality,  cannot  but  make  him 
as  acceptable  and  satisfactory  to  the  French  people 
and  Government  as  he  is  to  the  Nation  he  so  ably 
represents. 


HALL,  REV.  JOHN,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  July  31st, 
1829.  His  ancestors  removed  from  Scotland  to  the 
north  of  Ireland  in  one  of  those  extensive  emigrations 
which  gave  character  to  the  province  of  Ulster,  desig- 
nating it  as  Protestant,  in  contrast  with  the  south  of 
Ireland,  which  is  almost  wholly  Catholic.  He  first 
saw  the  light  in  the  house  occupied  by  his  family  for 
six  successive  generations.  His  father  was  an  Elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  man  also  of  social  in- 
fluence. At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  he  was  entirely 
prepared  to  enter  Belfast  College,  where  he  carried  off 
a  prize  for  Hebrew.  Having  been  graduated,  he  be- 
came a  convert  in  the  church  of  his  fathers,  and  en- 
tered upon  a  course  of  studies  for  the  ministry.  He 
proved  himself  the  foremost  of  his  class,  uniformly 
taking  prizes  at  the  examinations.  In  June,  1849,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Belfast- 
He  at  once  accepted  a  call,  not  from  a  congregation, 
but  from  his  own  ciass,  to  go  as  their  missionary  to  a 
station  among  a  Roman  Catholic  population  in  the 
west  of  Ireland.  Only  twenty  years  of  age  and  fresh 
from  the  academic  halls,  it  was  a  trying  position  for 
him,  but  he  showed  himself  equal  to  all  its  demands. 
More  than  this,  he  received  a  training  which  was  of 
great  after  service  to  him.  He  was  next  called  to  the 
church  at  Armagh,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  and  the  seat  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
the  Primate  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  installed  June 
30th,  1853.  Of  him  in  this  pastorship  it  was  said ; 
•'Youthful,  healthful,  and  vigorous,  he  devoted  him- 
self most  earnestly  to  all  departments  of  pastoral  work. 
Laboring  unceasingly  all  day,  and  studying  frequently 
all  night,  his  influence  now  began  to  tell  upon  the 
country."  In  1858  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  of 
Many's  Abbey,  now  Rutland  Square,  in  Dublin,  where 
he  took  his  stand  foremost  among  the  preachers  of  the 
Irish  Capital,  and  its  men  of  letters  and  public  influ- 
ence.   His  scholarly  investigations  were  given,  not 
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-only  to  usual  theological  studies,  but  to  those  matters 
of  science  which  some  of  the  most  brilliant  intellects 
-of  the  Old  World  were  attempting  to  turn  against  the 
Bible.  He  received  from  the  Queen  the  honorary  ap- 
pointment of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Ireland, 
and  performed  its  responsible  duties,  without  fee  or 
reward,  until  his  removal  to  the  United  States.  With 
his  usual  earnestness  of  spirit,  he  sought  to  secure  to 
his  countrymen  an  undenominational  education  and 
hterature.  His  name  was  proposed  for  the  moderator- 
ship  of  the  Irish  General  Assembly,  but  though  per- 
sonally popular,  he  was  defeated  on  account  of  his 
known  opposition  to  religious  establishments.  In 
1867  he  was  delegate  of  the  Irish  General  Assembly 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  received  by  the  Old  School  General  Assembly,  in 
session  at  Cincinnati,  the  New  School  at  Rochester, 
and  by  other  Presbyterian  bodies,  with  a  great  deal  of 
warmth  and  courtesy.  His  addresses  and  sermons, 
wherever  delivered,  were  extremely  eloquent.  About 
this  period,  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  York  was  seeking  a  pastor;  and,  though  Dr. 
Hall  had  never  been  heard  by  the  members,  a  unani- 
mous call  was  extended  to  him  in  the  autumn  follow- 
ing his  visit  to  the  United  States.  He  at  once  accept- 
ed, so  deeply  had  -he  been  interested  in  the  country, 
and  was  installed  on  the  evening  of  November  3d, 
1867.  The  Fifth  avenue  and  Nineteenth  street  con- 
gregation, belonging  formerly  to  the  Old  School  branch 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  many  years  since  wor- 
shipped in  Cedar  street ;  then  removed  to  Duane ;  and 
finally  constructed  a  fine  edifice  on  the  corner  of  Fifth 
avenue  and  Nineteenth  street.  For  a  long  period  it 
was  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  distinguished 
Rev.  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander.  In  April,  1861,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  N.  L.  Rice,  a  very  learned  and  eminent  man 
from  the  Kentucky,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  churches, 
became  the  pastor,  who,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Hall.  Since  Dr.  Hall's  coming  his  congregation  grew 
and  strengthened  every  way,  and  the  crowds  which  at- 
tended his  services  were  so  large  that  other  and  more 
commodious  quarters  became  necessary.  A  location 
for  a  new  and  magnificent  church  edifice  was  pur- 
chased on  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Pifty-flfth 
street,  nearly  two  miles  further  up  town,  and  the 
corner  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  June  9th,  1873.  Thither  the  congregation 
removed  on  the  completion  of  the  building,  and  there 
Dr.  Hall  continues  his  labors,  infusing  great  vitality 
and  personal  zeal  in  all  branches  of  his  Christian  work. 
Dr.  Hall  has  met  with  extraordinary  success  during 
his  ministry  in  New  York  city,  and  has  entirely  secured 
the  warmest  afEections  of  the  people.  Patten,  in  his 
"Lives  of  the  Clergy  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn," 
•describes  him  as  a  man'  of  scholarly  tastes,  and  thor- 


ough devotion  to  the  manifold  duties  of  the  ministerial 
position,  and  cheerful  and  animated  in  all  social  inter- 
course. He  is  frank  and  genial,  has  just  and  generous 
views  on  all  subjects,  and  quickly  endears  himself  to 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  It  is  easily  to 
be  discovered,  however,  that  he  is  a  person  of  strong 
character,  and  capable  of  exerting  a  powerful  infiu- 
ence,  by  reason  of  both  great  talents  and  energies. 
Hopeful  and  earnest,  able  and  conscientious,  he  shows 
a  happy  union  of  those  qualities  which  are  pleasing 
in  social  Ufe,  and  invaluable  in  a  pubUc  career.  His 
contributions  to  the  religious  press  are  frequent  and 
able,  and  he  is  in  much  demand  as  a  speaker  on  public 
occasions.  It  is  his  custom  to  spend  his  summer  vaca- 
tions in  Ireland,  where  he  passes  a  few  months  among 
his  relations  and  ministerial  friends.  Dr.  Hall  is  a 
profound  theological  scholar — not  one  of  your  surface, 
showy  men.  He  is  one  who  has  studied  to  some  pur- 
pose— one  who  has  gained  a  clearness  and  power  of 
understanding  that  illuminate  and  expound  the  deeper 
topics  of  theological  and  classical  scholarship.  His 
doctrines  are  matters  of  faith,  but  his  preaching  is 
a  scholarly  labor.  He  aims  not  at  eloquence,  at  fine 
writing,  at  sentiment  and  fancy,  but  he  seeks,  with  all 
the  ability  and  force  of  a  profound  mind,  to  expound 
the  Scriptures,  and  discuss  human  motives  and  duties. 
He  teaches  the  Scriptures  as  he  explains  them.  He 
does  not  merely  make  statements,  but  he  proves  as- 
sertions. He  argues,  illustrates,  examines,  penetrates 
and  convinces.  He  has  an  armor  of  scholarship  which' 
has  served  him  in  many  a  tilt  with  heresy  and  irre- 
ligion,  and  he  has  thoso  keen  powers  of  natural  intelli- 
gence which  give  the  greatest  force  to  argument  and 
persuasion;  When  a  man  is  converted  under  the 
preaching  of  Dr.  HaU,  he  is  not  likely  to  have  any 
doubts  either  as  to  faith  or  his  duty.  He  will  have 
not  only  an  awakened  soul,  but  an  understanding 
mind.  He  will  feel  that  his  feet  have  been  turned 
into  a  new  path,  and  also  know  that  his  own  mind  has 
been  so  enlightened  that  he  is  capable  of  guiding  them 
aright  in  the  future.  Dr.  Hall  is  not  an  orator,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  term.  He  makes  no  de- 
monstrations, he  is  calm  and  moderate  in  both  lan- 
guage and  gestures,  and  still  he  is  deeply  impressive. 
But  it  is  the  impressiveness  of  dignity,  of  soleumity 
and  of  learning.  There  is  solid  intellectual  and  religi- 
ous food  for  the  mind,  and  there  is  the  pathetic  appeal 
to  principle  and  duty.  All  is  said  kindly,  but  forcibly. 
All  is  said  under  a  full  conviction  of  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker,  and  with  no  motive  or  policy  in 
regard  to  any  person  or  circumstance.  His  heart  and 
mind  are  fully  interested  in  his  efforts.  Standing  im- 
measurably above  any  human  infiuence  or  ambition, 
and  as  eager  for  the  attention  and  salvation  of  the 
beggar  as  the  millionaire,  he  is  a  preacher  who  has 
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won  fame  by  a  consistency  and  devotedness  which  are 
worthy  of  all  imitation.  His  ministry  has  been  a  great 
success  in  all  places,  and  this  end  is  the  sum  of  his 
ambition  and  pride. 


tNGRAHAM,  JUDGE  DAOTEL  PHCENIX,  of 
New  York  city,  ex-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  bom  in  that  city  on 
the  22d  of  AprU,  1800,  and  has  ever  since  been  a  res- 
ident of  it.  He  obtained  Ms  early  education  at  a 
famous  private  school  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  was  qualified  for  ad- 
mission to  Columbia  College,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1817.  He  studied  law  during  the  ensuing  fom- 
years  in  the  office  of  Recorder  Riker,  and  then,  hav- 
ing attained  his  majority,  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and,  after  the  usual  pro- 
bation, was  also  admitted  to  practice  in  the  other 
courts  of  the  State.  Devoting  himself  to  his  profes- 
sion with  ardor  and  assiduity,  he  soon  built  up  a  good 
practice,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  be- 
came one  of  the  best  known  lawyers  in  the  city  of  his 
birth.  In  1885,  he  was  elected  Assistant  Alderman  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  from  the  Twelfth  Ward,  and 
the  following  year  was  elected  to  represent  the  same 
ward  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  re-elected  in 
1837.  In  1838,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Wm.  L. 
Marcy,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  to  flU  a  vacancy  on  that  bench.  In 
1848,  he  was  re-appointed,  to  hold  office  till  1844, 
when,  by  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution,  the 
office  was  to  become  elective.  His  eminent  qualifica- 
tions for  this  judicial  position  were  not,  however,  over- 
looked by  his  fellow-citizens,  who  returned  him  to 
office  by  a  large  vote.  He  was  re-elected,  in  a  similar 
flattering  manner,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in 
1851.  Two  years  later,  he  was  chosen  First  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  held  this  high  posi- 
tion till  1858.  In  November,  1857,  he  was  elected  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  was  re- 
elected at  the  expiration  of  his  first  term,  in  1865.  In 
1870,  Governor  John  T.  Hoffman,  in  obedience  to  a 
popular  demand,  and  acting  under  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  passed  that  year,  appointed  Judge  Ingraham 
Presiding  Justice  of  tliQ  Supreme  Court  in  the  First 
District  of  New  York,  a  position  which  he  filled  with 
honor  and  dignity  till  the  1st  of  January,  1874,  when, 
in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion that  compelled  the  retirement  from  office  of  Judges 
who  had  attained  their  seventieth  year,  he  was  not  re- 
elected, and  retired  into  private  life.  Among  the  many 
important  cases  which  have  been  tried  under  him,  may 
be  mentioned  the  celebrated  Schuyler  case.    In  this 


case  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  Com- 
pany brought  suit  against  its  agent,  Mr.  Schuyler, 
whom  it  accused  of  selling  and  using  two  million 
dollars'  worth  of  fraudulent  stock,  and  against  the 
holders  of  the  fraudulent  stock,  for  which  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  its  agent,  it  claimed  to  be  entitled  t» 
damages.  Sixty  counsel  appeared  in  this  case,  which 
occupied  the  Court  four  months.  The  questions  in- 
volved were  entirely  novel  in  character,  and  called  for 
new  rulings,  before  a  decision  could  be  reached.  Judge 
Ingraham  displayed  signal  ability  and  impartiality  in 
the  management  of  this  tedious  trial,  and  although  the 
case  was  subsequently  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
that  high  judicial  tribunal  only  approved  the  decision 
he  had  already  made.  Other  important  trials  at 
which  he  presided,  was  that  of  Stokes  for  the  murder 
of  Fisk,  Cole  for  the  murder  of  Hiscox,  and  others 
of  equal  moment  but  less  notoriety.  In  his  retire- 
ment to  private  life,  Judge  Ingraham  was  followed  by 
the  respect  of  the  entire  commurdty.  His  judicial 
career  was  one  of  eminent  purity,  and  affords  a  notable 
refutation  of  the  objections  advanced  by  some  critics 
to  the  application  of  the  elective  system  to  the  judicial 
office,  and  an  emphatic  proof  of  the  ability  of  the- 
people,  in  an  enlightened  community,  to  discern  and 
reward  the  highest  merit.  The  decisions  of  Judge 
Ingraham  are  acknowledged  by  the  legal  fraternity  to 
be  among  the  soundest  and  most  impartial  ever  made 
in  the  judicial  history  of  the  State.  By  nature  indus- 
trious and  energetic.  Judge  Ingraham  performed  an 
immense  amount  of  work,  and  gave  his  undivided  at- 
tention to  his  official  duties,  almost  entirely  regardless 
of  his  own  bodily  comfort,  even  to  the  last  session  at 
which  he  presided,  although  then  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year.  His  integrity  was  incorruptible,  and  although 
in  his  active  career  he  had  political  opponents,  he  com- 
pelled their  respect  by  the  honesty  and  purity  of  both 
his  public  and  private  life,  and  by  his  faithfulness  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  community.  Judge  Ingraham 
has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  historical  and 
geographical  research,  and  has  been  for  many  years  an 
honored  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
and  the  American  Geographical  Society.  He  has  like- 
wise been  identified  with  other  similar  institutions. 
For  upwards  of  fifty  years  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  during  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  time  he  has  been  one  of  the  Elders  of  the 
Collegiate  Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Politically  his  affiliations  have  always  been  with  the 
Democratic  party,  upon  which  his  public  career  of 
nearly  half  a  century  reflects  great  honor.  He  mar- 
ried on  the  25th  of  January,  1838,  Miss  Mary  Landon, 
daughter  of  George  Landon,  a  respected  citizen  of 
Guilford,  Connecticut,  who  bore  him  three  sons,  all 
of  whom  are  now  living. 
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COE,  GEORGE  SIMMONS,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Exchange  National  Bank  of  New  York  city, 
was  born  in  Newport,  State  of  Rhode  Island,  March 
■27th,  1817.  He  comes  of  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry,  without 
intermixture,  being  the  sixth  generation  in  direct  de- 
scent from  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  MuUins,  liis  wife, 
who  was  the  first  female  child  born  in  America  from 
among  the  earliest  Pilgrim  company,  after  their  land- 
ing in  Plymouth,  and  whose  fame  has  become  perma- 
nently established  in  the  literature  of  the  Nation  by 
being  made  the  heroine  of  Longfellow's  poem  of 
"Miles  Standish."  Mr.  Coe's  mother  also  came  from 
-  that  branch  of  the  same  Puritan  stock  wliich  made 
their  early  home  in  the  New  World,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut.  Both  his  father  and  mother  possessed 
the  marked  character  and  common  sense  peculiar  to 
their  race,  together  with  their  strong  religious  nature, 
their  habits  of  industry,  and  their  eager  desire  for  men- 
tal and  material  improvement.  The  mother  still  lives, 
.at  the  advanced  age  of  91  years,  in  the  healthful  enjoy- 
ment of  her  mental  and  physical  powers,  after  a  long 
life  of  activity  and  usefulness.  Mr.  Coe's  opportuni- 
ties for  education  in  early  life  were  limited  to  those 
which  were  furnished  by  the  common  schools  of  New 
England  at  that  period,  and  which,  although  compara- 
tively imperfect  in  their  methods  and  appointments, 
were  especially  marked  by  their  thorough  drill  in  ele- 
mentary studies.  Yet  even  these  advantages  were  of 
short  duration  to  him.  Children,  at  that  day,  were 
forced  by  necessity  to  enter  early  upon  the  struggle  of 
life,  and  his  was  not  an  exceptional  case.  At  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  a  country  store,  to  dis- 
charge the  varied  and  miscellaneous  duties  of  keeping 
the  place  in  order,  selling  goods,  and  writing  the  ac- 
counts for  a  great  variety  of  trade.  Here  he  had  the 
advantage  of  being  under  the  direction  of  a  man  of 
rare  ability  and  precision  as  an  accountant,  within  the 
narrow  sphere  in  which  he  moved,  and  here  he  acquired 
the  habits  of  careful  penmanship  and  general  accuracy 
in  business  which  proved  of  great  assistance  in  his  sub- 
sequent efforts  at  advancement.  After  some  four  years 
in  this  employment,  he  added  to  it,  by  entering  a  neigh- 
boring bank  as  general  clerk,  the  duties  of  which  em- 
braced everything  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
opening  the  doors,  sweeping  and  dusting  the  rooms, 
and  all  sorts  of  service  as  messenger,  bookkeeper,  and 
teller,  as  occasion  required.  Here  he  learned  by  prac- 
tical experience  both  the  details  and  the  general  con- 
stitution and  management  of  a  bank,  although  upon  a 
limited  scale,  yet  having  all  the  substantial  elements  of 
a  larger  one.  While  thus  engaged,  his  spare  hours, 
after  closing  the  bank,  were  still  devoted  to  keeping 
the  accounts  of  the  store,  to  which  he  added  occasional 
service  for  others  as  a  copyist,  and  doing  special  work, 
as  time  allowed.    By  this  means  he  could  add  a  little 


to  the  scanty  compensation  thus  secured,  and  which 
circumstances  imperatively  required.  With  this  expe- 
rience there  was  also  awakened  a  strong  desire  for  per. 
sonal  progress  in  general  mental  improvement,  which 
led  him  to  such  application  to  reading  and  study  as  his 
time,  place  and  circumstances  then  permitted.  From 
earliest  youth  his  time  was  fully  and  usefully  employed, 
and  his  has  been  a  busy  and  an  arduous  life,  without 
interruption  to  the  present  time.  In  1838  he  eagerly 
accepted  an  invitation  to  remove  to  New  York  city, 
and  enter  the  service  of  Prime,  Ward  &  King,  then  the 
leading  banking  house  of  the  country,  where  he  con- 
tinued some  six  years,  when,  in  connection  with  and 
under  the  patronage  of  that  firm,  he  removed  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  doing  with  them  a  limited  banking  and 
commission  business.  He  subsequently  became  Cashier 
of  the  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  in 
New  York,  which  he  resigned  to  enter  into  the  bank- 
ing business  there  on  liis  own  .account,  as  partner  in  a 
house  already  established.  This  not  proving  success- 
ful, after  a  short  interval  he  received,  in  1854,  a  call  to 
be  Cashier  of  the  American  Exchange  Bank,  of  which 
institution  in  a  few  months  he  became  Vice-President, 
and  afterwards,  in  1860,  President,  which  office  he  has 
held  continuously  about  twenty-two  years.  It  is  here 
that  his  life's  work  has  been  chiefly  done.  At  the  time 
he  entered  that  service,  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New 
York  had  but  recently  established  the  Clearing  House 
Association,  and  the  various  institutions  comprising  it 
were  managed,  as  they  had  always  been,  solely  with 
the  view  to  the  special  and  exclusive  interests  of  each 
of  them.  The  panic  of  1857  proved  the  necessity  and 
(efficiency  of  more  general  co-operation,  andthe  efforts 
at  re-establishing  the  financial  situation,  and  of  securing 
and  maintaining  coin  payments  was  the  occasion  of 
great  solicitude  among  bank  officers  and  the  public. 
In  a  time  of  great  financial  extremity,  in  1859,  the 
various  banks  were  found  each  struggling  hard  to  pre- 
serve its  own  credit  and  position  by  rapidly  calling  in 
its  debts  from  the  business  community,  in  the  doing  of 
which  they  only  drew  the  then  scanty  aggregate  reserve 
in  the  whole  city  from  one  bank  to  another,  day  after 
day,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  their  suffering  debtors. 
This  struggle  for  life  among  banks  and  people  seemed 
likely  to  end  in  wide-spread  disaster  to  them  both.  Par- 
ticipating in  this  anxiety  and  excitement,  Mr.  Coe  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  so  combining  the  banks  in  the  Clear- 
ing House,  that  they  should  agree  each  to  report  every 
day  the  amount  of  its  coin  reserve  and  of  its  liabilities, 
so  that  the  aggregate  ratio  of  one  of  these  to  the  other 
in  all  the  banks  could  be  known  and  the  relation  of 
reserve  to  liabilities  be  daily  computed.  That  then, 
each  bank  which  had  an  excess  of  the  average  reserve 
of  coin  should  surrender  that  surplus,  and  each  one 
deficient  should. receive  a  sufficient  amount  of  it  to 
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make  them  all  possess  daily  the  same  exact  ratio,  and 
that  thus  the  banks  as  a  body  could  stand  or  fall  to. 
gether  upon  like  conditions.    That  to  provide  the  Clear- 
ing House  banks  which  were  short  of  ready  assets  with 
something  to  give  to  their  colleagues  in  exchange  for 
the  portion  of  reserve  so  surrendered  by  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  an  instant  resort 
to  the  distressed  debtors,  the  business  community,  he 
also  suggested  the  plan  of  organizing  a  committee  of 
bank  officers,  which  was  empowered  to  receive  in  trust 
the  securities  or  assets  of  banks  deriving  such  aid,  and 
to  issue  to  them  certificates  of  trust,  based  upon  those 
assets,  in  denominations  convenient  for  exchange  or 
payment  of  balances  between  banks  at  the  Clearing 
House.    By  this  simple  expedient  every  bank  was  made 
daily  as  strong  as  every  other  bank,  the  community 
was  relieved  from  the  alarming  pressure  upon  them,  a 
temporary  medium  of  payment  between  banks  was 
created,  and  time  was  given  for  the  financial  situation 
to  recover  itself  by  natm-al  means.     This  was  the  origin 
of  the  system  of  Clearing  House  Certificates,  then  afford- 
ing unbounded  relief  to  the  public  and  to  the  banks- 
and  since  applied  most  effectively  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  under  similar  exigencies.     This  original  and 
novel  measure  could  not,  however,  be  carried  by  a 
junior  member  of  the  Clearing  House  Association,  as 
he  then  was,  without  the  co-operation  of  older  and  influ- 
ential associates.     Accordingly,  the  aid  of  Mr.  Jas. 
Punnett,  President  of  the  Bank  of  America,  and  Mr. 
Jas.  Gallatin,  of  the  National  Bank,  two  most  conser- 
vative members  of  the  body,  was  sought,  and  the  plan 
most  carefully  explained  to  them.    Mr.  Gallatin,  most 
fortunately,  conferred  with  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Eadiei 
upon  the  subject — a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  eru- 
dition upon  economic  questions — who  reported  to  him 
that  he  had  found  an  idea  having  some  of  these  sub- 
stantial features  among  the  records  of  Scotch  banking. 
This  report,  together  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Pun- 
nett, and  his  own  good  judgment,  won  the  support  of 
Mr.  Gallatin,  and  the  plan,  also  commending  itself  to 
the  Clearing  House  Association,  was  at  once  successfully 
inaugm-ated.    This  measure  was  again  revived  with 
excellent  effect  in  1861,  when  the  banks  in  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  organized  themselves  into 
an  Association  to  purchase  and  sell  at  par  fifty  millions 
of  treasury  notes  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  war, 
and  again  in  the  panic  of  1873.     As  an  interesting  part 
of  the  financial  history  of  the  war  and  of  the  services 
rendered  to  the  General  Government  by  the  banks  dur. 
ing  that  eventful  period,  Mr.  Coe's  paper  "On  Our 
Early  Financial  War  Measures,  &c.,  &c.,"  is  repro- 
duced here  from  Spaulding's  "History  of  the  Legal 
Tender  Paper  Money  Issued  During  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion."   As  this  paper  is  full  of  interesting  detail  and 
historical  data,  it  is  herewith  given  in  full : 


Ameeioan  Exchange  National  Bank,) 
New  Yobk,  Oct.  8,  1875.  ( 

Hon.  E.  G.  Spaulding,  BuflEalo,  N.  Y. : 

Decvr  Sir. — Your  favor  of  the  25th  ult.  came  duly  to 
hand,  in  which  you  ask  me  to  give  my  personal  recol- 
lection in  full  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
early  part  of  the  financial  history  of  the  war.  After 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  the 
securities  of  the  Government  became  difficult  of  sale, 
and  they  declined  to  such  an  extent  that  for  the  week 
ending  June  34,  1861,  the  following  quotations  were 
published : 

IT.  S.  Bonds,  1881  (Coupon),  6  per  cent.     83|    83f 
"    Treasury  Notes,  12  percent,  int.  101}  103 
"  "11        "         ...  101    lOli 

"     lOf      "         ....  lOOi 

Zealous  exertions  had  been  made  by  carefully  organ- 
ized committees  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce the  month  before,  to  obtain  subscriptions  to 
Government  loans  by  sending  circulars  throughout  the 
Northern  States,  in  which  citizens,  public  officers, 
banks,  and  other  institutions  were  solicited  to  act  as 
voluntary  agents.  But  the  aggregate  sum  so  secured . 
was  inconsiderable,  and  utterly  failed  of  the  amount 
required  for  pressing  necessities.  The  great  conflict 
was  rising  daily  into  more  appalling  magnitude.  Mon- 
ied  capital,  with  instinctive  timidity,  buttoned  tightly 
its  pockets,  and  shrank  from  the  danger.  Fortunately, 
the  commercial  conditions  of  the  Western  States  were 
altogether  favorable.  The  panic  of  1857  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  three  or  four  years  of  great  productiveness 
and  economy,  which  had  so  turned  international  ex- 
changes in  favor  of  this  country  that  larger  balances  in 
coin  than  ever  before  had,  during  1860  and  1861,  been 
imported  from  Europe,  the  banks  in  New  York  alone 
holding  the  unprecedented  amount  of  fifty  millions, 
equal  in  August,  1861,  to  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  their 
liabilities ;  while  the  apprehension  of  war  had  produced 
a  general  curtailment  of  credit  throughout  the  Northern 
States.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and 
when  Washington  was  closely  beleaguered,  and  the 
avenue  thence  to  New  York  through  Baltimore  was 
intercepted  by  the  enemy,  Mr.  Chase,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Treasmy,  came  to  this  city,  via  Annapolis,  and  im- 
mediately invited  all  persons  in  this  community  who 
were  supposed  to  possess  or  to  control  capital,  to  meet 
him  on  the  evening  of  August  9th,  at  the  house  of  John 
J.  Cisco,  then  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  at  New  York.  This  invitation  drew  together  a 
large  number  of  gentlemen  of  various  occupations  and 
circumstances.  During  the  discussion  which  ensued, 
I  suggested  the  practicability  of  uniting  the  banks  of 
the  North  by  some  organization  that  would  combine 
them  into  an  efficient  and  inseparable  body,  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  capital  of  the  country  upon 
Government  bonds  in  large  amounts,  and  through  their 
Clearing  House  facilities  and  other  well-known  expe- 
dients, to  distribute  them  in  smaller  sums  among  the 
people,  in  a  manner  that  would  secure  active  co-opera- 
tion among  the  members  in  this  special  work,  while  in 
all  other  respects  each  bank  could  pm-sue  its  inde- 
pendent business.  This  suggestion  met  the  hearty  ap- 
probation of  the  assembled  company,  and  arrested  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  Secretary.  At  his  request  it 
was  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  banks  at  a 
meeting  called  for  that  purpose  at  the  American  Ex- 
change Bank  on  the  following  day,  and  was  so  far  en- 
tertained as  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  ten  bank  officers  to  give  it  form  and  coherence.    The 
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committee  convened  at  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  whose 
officers  zealously  united  in  the  effort,  and  the  plan  was 
reported  unanimously  to  a  subsequent  medling  at  the 
American  Exchange  Bank  called  for  that  purpose.  It 
may  be  found,  with  the  names  of  the  committee,  in  the 
Bankers'  Magazine  of  September,  1861.  This  report 
was  cordially  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  banks  in 
New  York,  those  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  being 
represented  at  the  meeting,  and  as  zealously  and  cor- 
dially uniting  in  the  organization.  It  was  greatly  de- 
sired to  include  also  the  Western  banks,  but  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  State 
banks  of  Ohio  and  Indiana ;  and  the  State  banks  of 
Missouri,  the  only  organizations  under  a  compacted  sys- 
tem, were  surrounded  by  combatants.  It  was  at  once 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  associated  banks  of  the 
three  cities  would  take  fifty  millions  of  7^^  notes  at 
par,  with  the  privilege  of  an  additional  fifty  millions 
in  sixty  days,  and  a  further  amount  of  fifty  millions  in 
sixty  days  more,  upon  a  gold  basis,  making  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  in  all,  and  would  offer  them  for 
sale  to  the  people  of  the  country  at  the  same  price, 
without  any  profit  or  charge  for  their  service.  In  this 
great  undertaking  the  banks  of  New  York  assumed 
more  than  their  relative  proportion.  To  ensure  full  co- 
operation and  success,  the  expedient  of  issuing  Clearing 
House  Certificates  and  of  appropriating  and  averaging 
all  the  coin  in  the  various  banks  as  a  common  fund, 
which  had  been  invented  but  a  year  or  two  before,  was 
applied  to  this  special  object,  with  good  effect.  So  vast 
a  responsibility,  involving  figures  of  such  magnitude, 
had  never  before  been  attempted  in  this  country,  and 
the  assumption  of  it  with  such  promptitude  was  without 
precedent  in  history.  The  capitals  of  the  banks  thus 
associated  made  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions,  an  amount  greater  than  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  Bank  of  Prance  combined,  each  of  which  in- 
stitutions had  been  found  sufficient  for  the  gigantic 
struggles  of  those  great  nations,  from  time  to  time  in 
conflict  with  all  Europe.  And  this  combination,  made 
up  of  distinct  and  independent  corporations,  while  it 
possessed  all  needed  capacity  for  Government  work, 
was  free  from  the  objections  made  to  one  great  finan- 
cial institution.  The  following  figures  also  show  that 
its  financial  condition  was  one  of  great  strength ; 

LIABILITIES. 

Depusits.        Glrculatiou.  Assets  in  Guin, 

Banlcs  in  New  Torlc 192,046,308   $8,521,426   $49,133,990 

"  Bostoa 18,235,061      6,366,466        6,665,929 

"  Philadelphia..     15,335,838      2,0T6,85T        6,765,120 

$125,611,207  $16,964,749 
125,617,207 

Total $142,581,956    ' 

against  $63,165,039  coin  on  hand,  equal  to  45  per  cent, 
of  all  liabilities.  Surely,  such  conditions  as  these, 
with  judicious  administration,  were  adequate  to  the 
work  which  the  country  required.  A  great  merit  of 
this  bank  combination,  at  that  critical  moment,  when 
the  life  of  the  Nation  hung  in  the  balance,  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  it  fully  committed  the  hitherto  hesitating 
monied  capital  of  the  North  and  East  to  the  support  of 
the  Government.  The  bank  ofBcers  and  directors  who 
thus  counselled  and  consented  were  deeply  sensible  of 
the  momentous  responsibility  which  they  assumed,  but 
all  doubt  and  hesitation  were  instantly  removed,  and 
perfect  unanimity  was  secured,  by  the  question, 
"  Wliat  if  we  do  not  unite  J"  And,  acting  as  guardians 
of  a  great  trust  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  they  fear- 


lessly elected  the  alternative  best  calculated  to  protect 
it.  The  problem  to  be  practically  resolved  by  the 
banks  was  this  :  How  can  the  available  capital  be  best 
drawn  from  the  people,  and  devoted  to  the  support  of 
the  Government,  with  the  least  disturbance  to  the 
country?  and  by  what  means  can  arms,  clothing  and 
subsistence  for  the  army  be  best  secured  in  exchange 
for  Government  credit  ?  These  were  simply  questions 
of  domestic  exchange,  and  most  naturally  suggested 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  bank  checks,  de- 
posits and  transfers,  that  the  experience  of  all  civilized 
nations  had  found  most  efficient  for  the  purpose ;  and 
that  this  should  be  accomplished  by  the  associated 
banks,  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  prolong  their 
useful  agency,  and  to  preserve  the  specie  standard,  it 
was  indispensable  that  their  coin  reserves  remain  with 
the  least  possible  change.  Accordingly,  it  was  at  once 
proposed  to  the  Secretary  that  he  should  suspend  the 
operations  of  the  Sub-Treasury  Act,  in  respect  to  these 
transactions,  and,  following  the  course  of  commercial 
business,  that  he  should  draw  checks  upon  some  one 
bank  in  each  city  representing  the  association,  in 
small  sums  as  required,  in  disbursing  the  money  thus 
advanced.  By  this  means  his  checks  would  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  circulating  medium,  continually  re- 
deemed, and  the  exchanges  of  capital  and  industry 
would  thus  be  best  promoted.  This  was  the  more  im- 
portant, in  a  period  of  public  agitation,  when  the  dis- 
bursement of  these  large  sums  exclusively  in  coin, 
rendered  the  reserves  of  the  banks  all  the  more  liable 
to  be  wasted  by  hoarding.  To  the  astonishment  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Chase  refused,  notwithstanding  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  5th,  which,  it  seemed  to 
us,  was  passed  for  the  very  object  then  presented,  but 
which  he  declared  upon  his  authority  as  Finance 
Minister,  and  from  his  personal  knowledge  of  its  pur- 
pose, had  no  such  meaning  or  intent.  This  issue  was 
discussed,  from  time  to  time,  with  much  zeal,  but 
always  with  the  same  result.  It  was  seen  by  the  most 
experienced  bank  officers  to  be  vital  to  the  success  of 
their  undertaking.  To  draw  from  the  banks  in  coin, 
the  large  sums  involved  in  these  loans,  and  to  transfer 
them  to  the  Treasury,  thence  to  be  widely  scattered 
over  the  country  at  a  moment  when  war  had  excited 
fear  and  distrust,  was  to  be  pulhng  out  continually 
the  foundations  upon  which  the  whole  structure  rested. 
And  inasmuch  as  this  money  was  loaned  by  the  banks 
to  the  Government,  and  was  in  no  sense  a  trust  reposed 
in  the  banks,  there  appeared  to  them  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  drawn  by  checks  in  favor  of  Govern- 
ment contractors  and  creditors,  who  would  require  to 
exchange  them  for  other  values  in  commerce  and 
trade,  through  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  Clearing 
House.  And  this  consideration  was  greatly  strength- 
ened  by  the  fact  that  these  advances  were  made  and 
the  money  publicly  disbursed,  a  long  time  before  the 
Treasury  Notes  were  ready  for  delivery  to  the  banks 
which  had  paid  for  them.  In  the  light  which  has 
since  been  shed  upon  the  Act  of  Congress  referred  to, 
it  is  evident  that  undue  weight  was  given  to  the  views 
of  the  Secretary,  and  that  the  banks  would  have  con- 
ferred an  incalculable  benefit  upon  the  country  had 
they  adhered  inflexibly  to  their  opinions.  But  the 
pressure  of  startling  events  required  prompt  decision, 
and  the  well-known  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the 
Secretary  gave  to  his  judgment  overwhelming  power. 
It  soon  became  manifest  that  in  consenting  to  have 
their  hands  thus  tied,  and  their  most  efficient  powers 
restricted,  while  engaged  in  these  great  operations,  and 
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in  allowing  their  coin  reserves  t«  be  wasted,  by  pour- 
ing them  out  upon  the  community  in  a  manner  so  un- 
necessary and  exceptional,  the  banks  deprived  them- 
selves and  the  Government  of  the  ability  of  long  con- 
tinuing, as  they  otherwise  could  have  done,  to  negoti- 
ate the  National  loans  on  a  specie  standard.  This  first 
great  error,  if  it  did  not  create  a  necessity  for  the  legal 
tender  notes,  certainly  precipitated  the  adoption  of 
that  most  unhappy  expedient,  and  thereby  committed 
the  Nation  at  an  earlier  day,  to  the  most  expensive  of 
all  methods  of  financiering.  One  other  subject  of  dis- 
cussion between  the  Secretary  and  the  associated 
banlts  at  the  same  time  arose,  which  led  in  the  same 
direction.  Congress,  by  its  Act  of  July  17th,  had 
authorized  loans  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions.  This  could  be  issued  either  in  bonds 
rmining  twenty  years,  at  not  over  seven  per  cent, 
interest — 7.30  notes,  rurming  three  years,  or  fifty 
miUions  of  the  amount  could,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  be  made  in  currency  notes,  payable  on  de- 
mand without  interest.  As  the  undertaking  of  the 
associated  banks  covered  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  this  sum,  and  it  was  desired  that  they  con- 
tinue the  work  thus  auspiciously  begun,  a  question  of 
the  expediency  of  putting  out  these  circulating  notes 
was  immediately  raised  by  one  of  its  members.  A 
very  small  amount  had  been  emitted.  The  Treasury 
was  empty  of  coin  to  redeem  them,  and  could  only  be 
replenished  by  the  proceeds  of  the  bank  loans.  It  was 
evident  to  the  bank  officers  that  they  could  not  sustain 
coin  payments,  if  the  transfers  from  their  vaults  to 
that  of  the  Treasury  were  subject  to  be  intercepted 
and  absorbed  by  these  notes  of  Government.  Nor 
could  the  banks  receive  them  upon  deposit  from  the 
public  as  money,  while  they  were  responding  to  the 
Government  and  to  their  own  dealers  in  coin.  It  was 
an  inflation  of  the  currency  in  the  form  most  embar- 
rassing to  the  enterprise  they  had  commenced.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Secretary  was  urgently  solicited  to  re- 
frain from  exercising  the  discretionary  powers  given 
him  of  creating  the  Treasury  Note  currency,  until  all 
other  means  were  exhausted.  In  response  to  a  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect,  the  Secretary  assured  the  bank 
officers  of  his  acquiescence  in  their  suggestion,  but  at 
the  same  time  insisted  that  it  was  improper  for  a  public 
officer  to  openlypledge  himself  not  to  exercise  a  power 
conferred  by  the  law.  With  this  understanding,  the 
banks  began  their  work,  paying  into  the  Treasury  in 
coin  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  in  sums  at  the 
rate  of  about  five  millions  at  intervals  of  six  days. 
Even  with  all  these  unfavorable  circumstances  sur- 
rounding them,  it  was  an  encouraging  fact  observed 
by  those  who  were  anxiously  watching  the  practical 
operation  of  this  great  and  novel  experiment,  that 
while  the  circulating  notes  in  the  country  were  restrict- 
ed, the  disbursements  of  the  Government  for  the  war 
were  so  rapid,  and  the  consequent  internal  trade  move- 
ment was  so  intense,  that  the  coin  paid  out  upon  each 
instalment  of  tlie  loan  came  back  to  the  banks  through 
the  community  in  about  one  week,  the  natural  effect 
of  this  general  commercial  activity  upon  the  circulating 
medium  being  simply  to  quicken  its  flow.  After  tak- 
ing the  third  amount  of  fifty  millions,  by  the  associa- 
ted banks,  those  in  New  York  who  had  at  that  time 
paid  in,  of  their  proportion,  over  eighty  millions  in  all, 
found  themselves  in  this  position :  Their  aggregate 
coin,  which  on  the  17th  of  August,  before  the  first 
payment  into  the  Treasury,  was  i49,733,990,  was 
December   7th,    $42,318,610,   a    reduction    of    only 


$7,415,380,  and  the  other  two  cities  in  like  pro- 
portion. In  the  meantime,  the  7.80  notes  taken 
by  the  banks  had  been  purchased  by  the  people  to 
the  extent  of  some  fifty  millions,  notwithstanding  a 
prolonged  and  vexatious  delay  in  issuing  them  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  popular  feeling  was  all 
that  could  have  been  desired  for  continuing  that  meth- 
od of  distribution.  It  may  be  confidently  afiirmed 
that  had  the  banks  been  permitted  to  exercise  tlieir 
own  methods  of  exchanging  the  bonds  for  the  varied 
products  of  industry  required  by  the  Government,  they 
could  have  continued  their  advances  in  sums  of  fifty 
millions  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  until  the  availa- 
ble resources  of  the  people  had  been  all  gathered  in. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  resources  were  all 
existing  at  home,  and  that  the  increased  industry 
which  the  war  excited  was  daily  creating  new  means 
for  investment.  It  may  be  presumptuous  to  affirm 
that  the  legal  tender  notes  could  have  been  dispensed 
with  altogether.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  causes 
which  seemed  to  jiistify  that  issue  would  have  been 
long  deferred,  to  the  saving  of  hundreds  of  millions 
to  the  country.  But  at  this  time  the  demand  notes 
were  paid  out  freely  by  the  Treasury,  and  began  to 
appear  with  the  money  of  the  country,  as  a  cause  of 
embarrassment  among  the  banks,  who  were  pressed  to 
receive  them  upon  deposit,  and  while  they  could  not 
decline  them,  without  diminishing  public  confidence 
in  the  Government  credit,  they  could  not  give  them 
currency  without  impairing  their  own  specie  strength. 
In  fact,  the  notes  became  at  once  a  substitute  for  coin 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  their  emission  ex- 
pressed a  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  resorting  to  Gov- 
ernment paper  issues  to  carry  on  the  war.  So  soon  Ss 
these  notes  thus  appeared,  the  reflux  of  coin  to  the 
banks  at  once  sensibly  diminished.  During  three 
weeks  from  the  7th  of  December,  the  reserves  of  the 
banks  in  New  York  fell  to  $39,357,712 ;  a  loss  of  thir- 
teen millions  within  that  short  period,  and  on  the  28th 
of  December,  after  conference  with  the  Secretary,  in 
which  he  still  adhered  to  the  views  before  expressed, 
it  was  decided  as  expedient  for  the  banks  to  suspend 
specie  payments.  At  that  moment  the  associated 
banks  yet  held  over  forty  millions  in  coin,  and  it  was 
still  possible  for  them  to  continue  their  advances  to 
the  Government,  but  for  the  two  obstacles  thus  inter- 
posed. Before  entering  into  this  last  conference  with 
the  associated  banka,  some  of  the  members  expressed 
to  the  Secretary  the  importance  of  continuing  his  re- 
lation to  an  organization  which  combined  so  much  of 
experience,  capital  and  financial  resource,  and  which 
was  yet  capable  of  rendering  the  Government  invalua- 
ble service;  and  that  if  an  irredeemable  paper  cm- 
rency  was  the  inevitable  resort,  it  would  be  more 
expedient  and  economical  for  the  Government  not 
to  become  involved  in  its  dangers,  but  to  impose 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  issuing  the  notes 
upon  the  banks,  who  would  naturally  be  compelled 
to  keep  the  day  of  redemption  continually  in  view. 
Thus,  as  a  suspension  of  coin  payment  was  about 
to  be  declared,  it  was  practicable  to  preserve  from 
distribution  and  set  aside  the  forty  millions  of  coin 
then  owned  by  the  banks,  together  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  Government  bonds, 
which  could  be  taken  by  them  as  a  special  security  for 
two  hundred  millions  of  notes,  which  could  then  be 
immediately  issued  by  the  associated  banks  from 
their  own  plates,  and  be  verified  and  be  made  National 
by  the  stamp  and  signature  of  a  Government  officer. 
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And,  that  such  aa  issue,  so  supported  by  coin  and 
bonds,  at  once  simple  and  expeditious,  would  serve 
the  temporary  purpose  required,  with  little,  if  any  de- 
terioration below  coin  value,  and  that  it  would  be  then 
practicable  for  the  banks  to  continue,  without  further 
agitation,  their  advances.  But  the  Secretary  declined 
to  entertain  this  suggestion,  preferring  the  system  of 
National  banks  which  he  had  already  conceived. 
Looking  back  over  events  that  have  since  transpired, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  this  suggestion  possessed  true 
merit.  It  would  have  preserved  a  coin  basis  for  the 
currency,  prevented  the  destructive  expansion,  relieved 
the  Government  from  its  almost  inextricable  entangle- 
ment with  the  circulating  notes,  and  compelled  an 
early  restoration  of  coin  payments ;  and  with  a  proper 
use  of  the  expedients  and  machinery  of  the  banks,  by 
utilizing  their  power  of  effecting  exchanges,  which 
was  subsequently,  but  too  late,  applied  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  National  banking  system  without  reserve, 
this  amount  would  have  been  found  suflScieat.  When 
we  review  the  excessive  cost  of  the  war,  the  vast  in- 
crease of  the  National  debt,  and  the  public  and  private 
evils  which  a  profuse  currency  have  entailed  upon  the 
country,  it  must  appear  evident  that  in  failing  early  to 
use  and  exhaust  all  those  means  and  appliances  of 
commerce  and  banking  that  the  experience  of  other 
civilized  nations  has  proved  raost  effective,  a  great 
and  irreparable  mistake  was  made.  One  more  good 
service  the  banks  in  New  York  were  yet  enabled  to 
perform,  which  although  not  great  in  amount,  was 
most  important  in  its  effect  upon  the  credit  of  the 
Govei-nment.  On  the  first  day  of  January,  1863, 
$8,000,000  of  the  National  debt,  issued  in  1843,  be- 
came due.  It  was  the  first  loan  that  matured  after  the 
passage  of  the  legal  tender  act,  and  upon  its  prompt 
payment  in  coin,  in  which  the  debt  was  incurred,  de- 
pended the  reputation  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  its  ability  to  make  future 
loans  upon  favorable  terms.  It  was  then  a  momentous 
question,  whether  the  Government  would  apply  the 
new  law  of  compulsory,  irredeemable  paper  money,  to 
its  own  obligations,  and  thus  establish  a  precedent  for 
the  future.  There  was  not  suflScient  coin  in  the  Treas- 
ury to  pq,y  the  debt,  and  up  to  the  latest  hour  the 
question  was  anxiously  discussed  in  the  departments  at 
Washington,  and  almost  decided  to  plead  inability 
and  to  fall  back  upon  the  legal  enactment.  At  this 
junctiu:e  Mi\  Cisco,  Assistant  Treasurer  in  New  York, 
to  whose  patriotic  service  and  wisdom  the  Nation  is 
greatly  indebted,  zealously  interposed  his  influence. 
Upon  his  application  to  the  banks  there,  they  promptly 
furnished  the  requisite  amount  in  gold,  receiving  his 
personal  assurance  that  it  should  be  repaid  out  of  the 
revenue,  when  received  at  his  office,  and  thus  the 
country  was  again  saved  by  the  associated  banks, 
from  an  irretrievable  financial  disaster.  The  legal 
tender  act  was  regarded  by  very  many  men  of  in- 
fluence, from  the  beginning,  as  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  as  a  measure  of  inevitable  necessity  in  war.  Great 
doubt  was  continually  expressed  whether  this  people 
would  submit  to  the  necessary  taxation  for  war  pur- 
poses, and  whether  the  country  would  bear  the  strain 
of  so  gigantic  a  struggle  if  conducted  upon  principles 
of  sound  economy.  However  we  may  now  honestly 
differ  upon  that  subject,  as  we  did  then,  it  is  certain 
that  had  the  real  temper  of  the  Nation  been  earlier  felt 
by  the  Government,  it  would  have  greatly  modified 
and  retarded  the  financial  legislation  of  Congi-ess,  and 
the  practical  administration  of  the  Treasury.    The 


people  proved  themselves  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest. 
They  counted  the  cost  at  full  value  and  needed  no 
patronage  to  awaken  the  most  heroic  devotion,  and  to 
di-aw  out  the  noblest  sacrifices  as  well  in  private  life  as 
in  the  army.  It  is  more  immediately  practical  to  en- 
quire what  was  the  nature  and  effect  of  that  important 
Act?  It  was,  in  simple  fact,  an  arbitrary  and  absolute 
decree  of  the  Government,  that  with  an  empty  Treas- 
ury, and  in  need  of  all  things,  its  notes  payable  when- 
ever able  and  without  interest,  should  be  accepted  by 
the  people  as  money.  The  primary  object  was  to 
secure  material  of  war  without  present  payment,  and 
in  order  to  effect  this  exchange  it  was  necessary, 
secondly,  that  the  edict  should  empower  those  who 
first  received  the  notes  to  enforce  them  as  money  in 
like  manner  upon  others,  and  so  to  distribute  the 
burthen  perforce,  throughout  the  community.  This 
forcible  entry  of  the  Government  into  the  private 
affairs  of  the  people,  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  system,  so  great  an 
abridgment  of  personal  liberty,  and  operating  as  a  tax 
so  unequal  in  its  effects,  was  a  vigorous  measure  of 
war,  and  as  such  was  vindicated  only  as  a  temporary 
act  of  dire  necessity.  In  enforcing  this  unequal  bur- 
then. Congress  did  not  leave  the  holders  of  the  notes 
without  some  measure  of  relief,  but  it  gave  to  all  the 
option  of  converting  them  at  pleasure  into  a  six  per 
cent,  gold  interest-bearing  bond,  payable  in  twenty 
years.  By  this  means  the  notes  became  equal  in  value 
to  the  bonds  for  which  they  were  made  exchange- 
able, and  while  during  the  .war  the  payments  of  gold 
interest  continually  operated  to  produce  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  volume  of  the  notes  in  circulation, 
the  return  of  peace  opened  a  market  abroad  for  the 
bonds,  which  would  have  ensured  the  early  and  entire 
absorption  of  the  war  currency,  and  thus  cleared  the 
way  for  specie  payments.  But  in  an  evil  hour  for  the 
country,  other  counsel  obtained  possession  of  the  good 
judgment  of  the  Secretary,  and  yielding  to  it,  he  con 
sented  and  urged  Congress  to  withdraw  this  privilege 
of  converting  the  notes,  so  that  thenceforth  all  issues 
were  made  without  it.  All  notes  emitted  consequently 
became  an  unmitigated  burthen  on  commerce,  of  in- 
definite duration,  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 
A  new  currency  was  created,  utterly  at  variance 
with  all  economic  laws,  and  in  conffict  with  all  re- 
cognized rules  of  commerce  and  exchange.  It  did 
not,  like  all  sound  currency,  naturally  spring  out 
of  industry,  production  and  trade,  but  it  was  an 
enforced  result  of  exhaustion  and  necessity.  It  did 
not  come  and  go,  following  the  beneficent  courses 
of  commerce,  expanding  and  contracting  with  the 
times  and  seasons  that  required  it,  but  it  remained 
an  unyielding,  inflexible  mass,  subject  only  to  the 
chances  and  vicissitudes  of  war.  As  the  war  pro- 
gressisd  and  the  country  became  poorer,  this  currency 
increased,  giving  new  instruments  and  facilities  to  the 
people  to  expend,  just  in  proportion  as  the  means  of 
payment  were  consumed.  With  a  compulsory  cmTency 
thus  made,  the  measure  of  prices  and  daily  deterior- 
ation still  increasing,  is  it  strange  that  all  other  prop- 
erty was  eagerly  sought  for  in  preference  to  this,  and 
that  prodigal  expenditure  became  the  law  of  the  land  ? 
In  depriving  the  currency  of  its  convertible  privilege, 
it  has  been  made  perpetual.  Ten  years  of  peace  have 
elapsed  and  it  yet  remains.  Commerce  did  not  origi- 
nate and  cannot  absorb  it.  There  is  no  natural  rela- 
tion between  the  two,  but  they  contiiiue  in  their  original 
antagonism.     I  believe  that  the  only  practicable  relief 
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to  the  country  must  come  from  restoring  tliis  privilege. 
Not  of  conversion  into  six  per  cent,  bonds,  but  into 
those  bearing  such  rate  of  interest — say  five  per  cent, 
or  less — as  will  induce  holders  to  exchange  them. 
This  simple  measure,  coupled  with  the  repeal  of  the 
legal  tender  act  for  all  future  operations,  will,  in  my 
judgment,  open  the  way  for  the  gradual  and  easy  dis- 
position of  this  unnatural  currency — will  restore  com- 
merce to  the  operations  of  natural  laws,  give  a  new 
and  healthy  stimulus  to  industiy  and  trade,  and  with 
a  country  as  rich  and  productive  as  ours,  we  shall 
speedily  return  to  general  prosperity.  This  is  the  last 
struggle  of  the  war,  and  I  believe  that  the  whole 
country  earnestly  desire  to  meet  and  finish  it. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  S.  Coe. 

This  document  is  almost  the  only  statement  of  the 
great  service  which  the  old  associated  banks  of  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  rendered  the  country 
dm-ing  the  war,  and  of  the  views  entertained  by  them 
respecting  the  financial  policy  of  the  Government.  It 
shows  the  active  participation  which  Mr.  Coe  took  in  the 
great  National  struggle,  and  the  opinions  which  he  and 
his  associates  then  consistently  held  and  aimed  to  en- 
force. His  influence  and  earnest  efforts  in  the  New 
York  Clearing  House,  and  in  the  counsels  of  his 
associates,  have  always  been  directed  to  establish  and 
maintain  among  the  banks  such  cordial  fellowship 
and  unity  of  purpose  and  of  action,  as  would  make 
them  a  strong  and  conservative  power  for  good  to  the 
community  and  to  the  Nation.  For  the  same  reason,  and 
because  he  believes  in  the  efficacy  for  the  public  bene- 
fit, of  the  union  and  interchange  of  views  of  a  still 
larger  body  of  his  professional  brethren  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  he  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
National  Bankers'  Association,  of  which  he  was  the 
last  year  (1881)  chosen  President.  Mr.  Coe  is  Treas- 
urer of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  Trustee  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  of  other  corpo- 
rations. He  is  an  officer  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  member  of  tlie  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  that 
chm'ch. 


CAMP,  WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS,  Manager  of  the 
New  York  Clearing  House— an  association  com- 
prising at  this  time  sixty  National  and  State  banks, 
and  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at 
New  York — was  born  in  Durham,  Middlesex  County, 
Connecticut,  September  33d,  1823.  He  comes  of  old 
and  highly  respected  New  England  stock.  The  found- 
er of  the  family  in  this  country  was  Nicholas  Campe, 
of  Essex,  England,  who  came  to  America  with  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall's  company,  and  settled  in  Durham, 
Connecticut,  in  1630.  This  company  was  remarkable 
for  the  men  of  wealth,  intelligence  and  high  respecta- 
bility composing  it,  and  Nicholas  Campe  was  one  of 


the  richest  and  most  prominent  of  the  colony  founded 
by  the  company.  The  final  "e"  was  dropped  from 
the  name  about  the  year  1708,  and  has  not  since  been 
used.  The  descendants  of  Nicholas  Campe  have  oc- 
cupied prominent  positions  in  the  early  progress  of  the 
country,  and  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  and 
the  name  is  still  conspicuous  in  the  political,  religious 
and  financial  history  of  the  present  day.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Nicholas  Campe, 
and  is  also  descended,  through  his  father,  from  Rhoda 
Smithson,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Phoebe  Smithson, 
and  a  descendant  of  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  Knight  and 
Baronet,  of  Stanwick,  County  of  York,  England. 
Mr.  Camp's  mother,  Margaret  Cook,  daughter  of  Au- 
gustus and  Sarah  (Dutton)  Cook,  of  Wallingford,  Con- 
necticut, was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Isaac 
Cook  and  Sarah  (Curtis)  his  wife,  who  were  married  in 
1705,  and  were  the  first  of  the  family  who  emigrated 
to  America.  His  father,  William  Smithson  Camp, 
was  born  in  Durham,  Connecticut,  in  1796,  and  mar- 
ried Margaret  Cook,  October  25th,  1831.  Willjam 
Augustus  Camp,  who  has  wrought  for  himself  an  hon- 
ored name  in  the  financial  records  of  this  country,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to 
banking  interests,  in  New  York  city,  was  educated 
at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  where  he  attended  pri- 
vate and  select  schools  until  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  went  into  business  with  his  father,  who 
was  then  engaged  in  merchandising  in  that  place.  On 
attaining  his  majority,  he  was  admitted  to  partnership, 
whicli  continued  about  two  years,  when  he  removed 
to  New  York,  and  established  the  firm  of  Hinchman 
and  Camp,  which  eventually  did  a  very  large  business 
in  hosiery,  knitted  goods,  &c.  In  1847,  Mr.  Camp  re- 
turned to  Middletown  and  succeeded  his  fatljer  in  bus- 
iness there.  In  a  few  years,  however,  he  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  monotony  and  routine  of  a  country 
store,  and,  disposing  of  his  interest,  returned  to  New 
York  city.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Importers' 
and  Traders'  Bank,  he  entered  that  institution  as  dis- 
count clerk,  and  so  continued  for  six  months,  when 
he  was  appointed  first  teller  of  the  Artizans'  Bank, 
which  had  just  been  organized.  On  the  1st  of  June, 
1857,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Manager  of  the  New 
York  Clearing  House,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
that  office  until  August  20th,  1864,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Manager,  which  position  he  has  held  continu- 
ously ever  since.  Mr.  Camp's  career  in  the  Clearing 
House,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, is  signalized  by  the  great  success  of  that  insti- 
tution, which  has  proven  itself  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble financial  auxiliaries  ever  originated.  In  all  import- 
ant operations  between  the  New  York  city  banks  and 
the  United  States  Government,  during  the  civil  war, 
the  machinery,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Clearing  House  was 
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"brought  into  timely  requisition,  and  enabled  the  banks 
to  carry  out  transactions  in  aid  of  the  General  Gov- 
eniment  that  would  otherwise  have  been  utterly  im- 
possible. In  the  various  financial  panics  that  have  oc- 
■curred  since  its  organization,  and  especially  in  1873, 
its  power  and  influence  were  at  once  made  manifest, 
by  the  action  of  its  loan  committee  in  issuing  loan 
certificates.  This  method,  suggested  by  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  panic  of  1857,  when,  by  the  forethought 
of  some  of  its  leading  spirits  the  banks  were  relieved 
from  an  alarming  pressure,  and  enabled  to  extricate 
-themselves  from  a  dilemma  that  threatened  their  de- 
struction, was  originally  adopted  on  the  breaking  out 
•of  the  great  civil  war.  The  issue  of  these  loan  cer- 
tificates by  the  New  York  Clearing  House  was  prob- 
ubly  one  of  the  most  important  and  effective  methods 
ever  adopted  for  checking  financial  panics,  as  it  ena- 
bled the  banks,  by  combination,  to  make  their  position 
invulnerable.  Through  all  the  exciting  periods  that 
have  marked  the  history  of  the  New  York  Clearing 
House  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  Mr.  Camp  has 
taken  active  and  conspicuous  part,  and  has  always 
proven  fully  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  him, 
performing  his  important  and  responsible  duties  with 
consummate  fidelity,  promptness  and  intelligence,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Association  and  the  public. 
The  practical  and  daily  operations  of  the  Clearing 
House  have  become  an  established  necessity,  and  the 
T)usiness  has  grown  to  a  magnitude  such  as  few, 
not  conversant  with  monetary  affairs,  can  easily  con- 
ceive. Its  system  is  as  perfect  as  it  is  comprehensive, 
as  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  its  transactions  for 
the  year  ending  October  1st,  1881,  (the  present  fiscal 
year)  amounted  to  150,341,836,373.89,  and  its  total 
transactions  for  the  twenty-eight  years  of  its  history, 
-to  $625,191,555,476.81,  and  this  enormous  volume  of 
business  was  managed  without  an  error  or  loss  of  any 
kind  to  the  banks.  In  the  management  of  a  business 
of  such  vast  magnitude  Mr.  Camp  has  acquired  an  ex- 
perience the  equal  of  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  no  one 
ever  before  had.  Few  men  are  more  familiar  than  he 
with  the  principles  on  which  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try are  grounded,  and  fewer  still  possess  a  more  criti- 
cal knowledge  of  the  varied  financial  interests  of  the 
Nation.  The  statistics  of  the  office  under  his  man- 
agement and  direction  are  most  complete  and  com- 
prehensible. Mr.  Camp  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years  a  prominent  member  of  the  New  England  Socie- 
ty, and  for  four  years  a  member  of  its  board  of  officers. 
He  is  likewise  a  leading  member  of  the  Union  League 
•Club,  and  served  at  one  time  on  the  art  committee  of 
that  Club,  and  is  now  one  of  the  auditing  committee. 
He  was  also  chairman  of  the  art  committee  of  the  Pal- 
lette  Club,  and  has  been  actively  and  especially  inter- 
•ested  in  patronizing  and  promoting  the  advancement 


of  American  art.  In  politics,  his  affiliations  have 
been  with  the  Republican  party,  and  during  the  war 
he  was  prominent  in  his  support  of  the  measures  of 
Jhe  Federal  Government.  He  married,  in  1848,  Har. 
riet  Butler  Taylor,  daughter  of  Stephen  Taylor  and 
Clarissa  Butler,  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  and  has 
one  child,  a  son,  Mr.  William  S.  Camp,  now  engaged 
in  the  stock  brokerage  business.  He  is  connected 
with  a  number  of  charitable  institutions  of  New  York, 
and  is  deeply  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
moral  and  material  prosperity  of  the  city.  Mr.  Camp 
is  a  gentleman  of  broad  culture,  liberal  views,  and 
kindly  sympathies,  and  is  widely  known  and  esteemed 
for  those  many  qualities  of  head  and  heart  that  go  to 
make  up  the  able  official  and  the  worthy  citizen. 


PAULDING,  HIRAM,  late  Senior  Rear-Admiral  on 
the  retired  list  of  the  United  States  Navy,  son  of 
the  famous  John  Paulding,  one  of  the  captors  of 
Major  Andre,  was  born  December  11th,  1797,  and 
died  October  30th,  1878.  He  was  brought  up  on  his 
father's  farm,  and  led  the  usual  life  of  a  country  boy, 
laboring  on  the  farm  in  the  summer  and  attending 
school  in  the  winter,  until  he  attained  his  fourteenth 
year,  when  a  Mr.  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  sent  to  the  father  a  midshipman's 
commission  for  Hiram.  The  boy,  on  receiving  the 
appointment,  September  1st,  1811,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  certain  Master  Gibbons,  an  Irish  exile,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  mathematics 
and  navigation.  But  as  soon  as  war  was  declared 
with  Great  Britain,  in  1813,  his  studies  were  brought 
to  a  close,  and  he  was  ordered  to  join  Commodore 
Chauncey's  squadron  on  Lake  Ontario.  His  journey 
northward  in  the  summer  of  1813  was  an  eventful  one, 
he  making  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany  in  an 
oyster  schooner,  and  from  thence  to  Utica  in  a  lumber- 
ing old  stage.  He  had,  at  the  latter  place,  met  a  good 
natured  drum-major,  bound  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  and 
the  two  joined  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Tuttle,  which 
was  making  a  forced  march  to  the  frontier.  The  regi- 
ment reached  Sackett's  Harbor  just  in  time  to  repulse 
a  raid  of  the  Canadian  forces,  which  had  landed  in 
that  vicinity.  Young  Paulding's  endurance  and  pluck 
had  already  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  Colonel 
Tuttle  and  his  officers.  He  did  not,  however,  remain 
long  with  Commodore  Chauncey,  though  while  under 
him  he  saw  some  stirring  service.  He  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  "President,"  on  Lake  Champlain,  the 
flagship  of  the  squadron  of  Master  Commandant  Mac- 
donough,  an  officer  of  great  spirit  and  experience, -who 
had  fought  side  by  side  with  Decatur  at  Tripoli. 
But  the  years  1813-13  were  not  fortunate  ones  for  the 
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American  flotilla.    Two  of  the  latter  were  captured, 
after  a  sanguinary  contest,  and  the  third  was  soon 
blockaded  in  Burlington  Bay,  by  the  British  squadron, 
Macdonough  having  but  one  vessel,  originally  a  trans- 
port, to  oppose  to  the  enemy's  power  on  the  lake'. 
Being  a  man  of  indomitable  energy,  he  set  to  work, 
and  during  the  winter  of  1813-14,  succeeded  in  build- 
ing another  fleet.     Two  new  vessels  were  built,  other 
lake  craft  purchased  and  adapted  to  the  service,  and 
by  September  3d,  Macdonough  found  himself  with  his 
improvised   squadron    anchored  in  Plattsburg  Bay, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  bark  "Eagle,"  which  had 
been  built  with  unexampled  rapidity.    Paulding  par- 
ticipated in  the  numerous  skirmishes  which  our  sea- 
men had  with  the  enemy,  both  on  land  and  on  water, 
before  the  completion  of  the  new  flotilla,  and  thus 
became  inured  to  the  vicissitudes  and  dangers  of  war. 
About  the  same  time,  the  British  army,  admirably 
equipped,  and  nearly  13,000  strong,  appeared  before 
Plattsburg,  held  by  General  Macomb  with  less  than 
1,500  men.    Their' object  was  to  penetrate,  if  possible, 
as  far  as  Albany,  and  the  control  of  Lake  Ohamplain 
thus  became  a  matter  of  vital  importance.     One  of  our' 
gun-boats,  in  opposing  the  march  of  the  British  troops, 
became  disabled,  and  with  some  of  the  cutters  of  the 
squadron.  Midshipman  Paulding,  now  attached  to  the 
"  Ticonderoga,"  was  sent  to  tow  her  to  a  position  of 
safety.     He  accomplished  this,  his  first  responsible 
service,  in  the  midst  of  a  gale  and  under  a  heavy  fire, 
with  great  diflSculty  and  some  loss  of  life,  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  his  superiors.     Sir  George  Prevost,  the 
commander  of  the  British  forces,  now  merely  awaited 
the  arrival  of  Commodore  Downie's  squadron  to  make 
a  combined  land  and  water  attack  on  the  Americans. 
Finally,  on  the  11th  of  September,  it  arrived.     It  was 
a  Sunday  morning,  and  shortly  after  the  fleet  rounded 
Cumberland  Head,  with  true  British  pluck,  it  steered 
boldly  for  the  American  anchorage.    A  light  breeze 
set  in,  and  soon  the  hostile  squadron  was  within  range 
of  Macdonough's  broadsides.    The  sequel  is  known. 
Though  greatly  superior  in  force,  the  enemy  was  com- 
pletely routed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fight,  of  the 
seventeen  British  banners  which  had  previously  been 
displayed,  not  one  was  to  be  seen.     The  sanguinary 
nature  of  the  affair  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact 
that  the  British  flag-ship  ' '  Conflance  "  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded,  out  of  a  crew  of  800,  no  less  than  134  men, 
including  the  Commodore.  'The  flagship  of  the  Amer- 
ican squadron,  the  "  Saratoga,"  lost  57  in  killed  and 
wounded  out  of  a  crew  of  313.     All  the  enemy's  large 
vessels  were  captured,  some  row-galleys,  which  had 
previously  struck  their  colors,  only  escaping  because 
there  was  not  a  mast  in  the  American  flotilla  which 
would  bear  the  pressure  of  canvas,  so   riddled  were 
they  by  shot.    On  this  memorable  occasion,  young 


Paulding,  though  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  duties  of  a  Lieutenant,  on  board  the 
"Ticonderoga."    This  vessel  bore  the  whole  brunt  of 
the  attack  of  the  British  row-galleys,  and  its  crew 
fought    nobly,   more   especially  Paulding,   who  had 
charge  of  the  second  division  of  great  guns.     The 
young  Lieutenant'  was  not  conscious,  at  the  close  of 
the  long  and  bloody  contest,  that  he  had  performed 
any  very  special  service,  and  his  gratification  may  be 
imagined  when,  in  the  evening,  he  overheard  his  com- 
mander say  to  one  of  his  officers,   "that  youngster 
Paulding  is  a  brave  little  fellow."     The  consequences 
of  the  battle  were  immediate  and  important.     Sir 
George  Prevost  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  abandoning  much 
of  his  heavy  artillery  and  stores,  and  from  that  moment 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  the  frontier  was  clear  of 
the  enemy.     Upon  the  declaration  of  peace,  Paulding 
joined  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Decatur,  fitted  out 
to  demand  redress  of  the  Barbary  powers  for  their  in- 
sults to  the  American  flag,  and  on  the  17th  and  19th  of 
June,  1815,  he  participated  in  the  capture  of  the  Al- 
gerine  vessels  '  •  Masora  "  and  • '  Estedio."    The' ' '  Mas- 
ora"  was  fought  single-handed  by  the  "  Guerriere  "  of 
forty-four  guns,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Commodore  Decatur,  she  being  the  flag-ship  of  the 
squadron.     The  action  took  place  off  the  Cape  De 
Gait  in  Spain,  and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  two 
vessels,  the  "Masora"  being  a  noble line-of -battle  ship 
of  sixty-four  guns,  under  the  command  of  the  Algerine 
High  Admiral  Hamida,  and  not  named  "Mashoudah," 
of  forty-six  guns,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated.    The 
squadron  soon  appeared  before  Algiers,  and  forced  the 
Bey  to  terms.    Thence  it  proceeded  to  Tunis,  on  a  sim- 
ilar mission,  and  the  result  was  the  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Bey,  who  has  since  been  a  firm  friend  of 
the  United  States.     The  success  of  this  expedition  was 
doubtless  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  prestige  won 
by  our  navy  in  the  war  of  1813  'with  Great  Britain,  a 
prestige  toward  the  winning  of  which  Paulding's  gal- 
lant conduct  in  the  battle  of  Late  Champlain  had  in 
no  mean  degree  contributed.    From  1816,  when  he 
became  a  Lieutenant  by  promotion,  until  1818,  when 
he  joined  the  "Macedonian,"  he  was  not  particularly 
active.    During  the  following  three  years  he  made  a 
cruise  in  the  Pacific,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  wit- 
ness one  of  the  most  daring  exploits  in  naval  warfare 
— the  cutting  out  of  the  Spanish  frigate  "Esmeralda," 
by  Lord  Cochrane,  from  under  the  batteries  of  Callao 
Castle,  Peru.    On  his  retiu-n  to  the  United  States,  in 
1831,  Paulding  procured  a  leave  of  absence  for  eighteen 
months,  which  he  employed  in  hard  study  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  of  Captain  Partridge,  in  Norwich,  Ver- 
mont.    His  forethought  enabled  him  to  take  rank  with 
the  best  informed  men  in  the  navy.    In  the  autumn 
of  1833,  Paulding  joined  Commodore  Porter's  squad- 
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Ton  for  the  suppressioa  of  piracy  in  the  West  ladies, 
serving  as  First  Lieutenant  of  the  "  Sea  Gull,"  the  first 
steamer  ever  used  for  war  purposes.  This  vessel  had 
-originally  been  a  Jersey  ferry-boat,  and  was  the  cause 
•of  a  good  deal  of  merriment ;  but  Porter  rigged  her  as 
a  galliot,  and  with  her  battery  of  three  guns,  she  ren- 
dered good  service  in  Cuban  waters,  though  it  was 
predicted  by  many  that  she  would  founder  in  the  first 
gale  she  encountered.  In  1834,  Pauldiilg  was  ordered 
to  the  frigate  "United  States,"  and  made  a  cruise  of 
nearly  four  years  in  the  Pacific,  performing  while 
there,  the  important  service  of  conveying  dispatches 
from  Commodore  Hull  to  the  camp  of  the  "Libera- 
tor," Simon  Bolivar.  Li  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
he  traversed  a  belt  of  wild,  arid  and  mountainous 
-country,  making  a  journey  of  nearly  1,500  miles  on 
horseback.  An  account  of  his  adventures,  under  the 
title  of  "Six  Weeks  in  the  Camp  of  Bolivar,"  was  pub- 
lished on  his  return  to  this  country.  While  on  duty 
on  the  "United  States,"  Paulding,  in  1836,  volun- 
teered to  go  on  the  schooner  "  Dolphin  "  to  the  savage 
Mulgrave  Islands,  in  search  of  the  American  mutineers 
of  the  whaler  "Globe."  The  "Dolphin"  was  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  John  Percival,  better  known  in 
the  navy  as  "  Mad  Jack."  Among  the  Midshipmen 
was  the  late  Rear-Admiral  Charles  H.  Davis,  who  re- 
lated an  act  performed  on  this  expedition  by  Lieuten- 
ant Paulding,  which  he  said  was  the  boldest  he  had 
ever  witnessed.  With  only  a  cutter's  crew,  he  landed 
in  face  of  an  infuriated  mob  of  savages,  several  hun- 
dred in  number,  armed  with  clubs  and  spears,  and 
while  holding  a  parley  suddenly  seized  his  man  and 
rapidly  marched  him  to  the  boat,  a  cocked  pistol  at  his 
ear.  So  taken  aback  were  the  natives  by  his  audacious 
conduct  that,  although  friendly  to  the  mutineer,  they 
made  no  attempt  at  recapture  until  it  was  too  late. 
A  very  interesting  account  of  this  cruise  was  published 
by  Paulding  in  New  York,  in  1831.  The  preface  is  so 
quaint  and  humorous  as  to  show  that  he  possessed 
much  of  the  wit  that  distinguished  the  author  of  "  The 
Dutchman's  Fireside  "^James  K.  Paulding,  afterward 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  When  the  "Dolphin"  re- 
turned to  the  coast  of  South  America,  Paulding  re- 
joined the  frigate  "United  States,"  and  in  1838  found 
himself  again  in  New  York.  From  1830  to  1844, 
though  constantly  employed  at  sea,  his  life  was  com- 
paratively uneventful.  For  two  years  he  served  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  frigate  "Constellation,"  and  in 
the  same  waters  commanded  the  schooner  "Shark," 
from  1834  to  1837.  In  February  of  the  latter  year,  he 
reached  the  rank  of  Commander,  and  for  three  years 
served  in  that  capacity  on  the  "Levant,"  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  1841,  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years,  he 
was  assigned  to  shore  duty  as  Executive  Officer  of  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard,  under   Commodore  James 


Renshaw.  Promoted  to  a  Captaincy  in  1844,  he  was 
ordered  to  the  East  Indies,  in  command  of  the  "  Vin- 
cennes,"  of  twenty  guns.  This  cruise  lasted  three 
years,  and  proved  the  most  dismal  of  his  life,  for 
while  in  China  dysentery  broke  out  among  the  crew,  - 
and  a  large  number  of  them  succumbed  to  its  fatal 
effects.  The  return  of  Commodore  Biddle  to  the 
United  States  left  Captain  Paulding  in  command  of 
the  Asiatic  squadron,  a  position  wherein  he  displayed 
zeal,  discretion  and  entire  devotion  to  his  country's  in- 
terests. Returning  home,  after  a  brief  respite  he  was 
given  the  command  of  the  "crack  "  frigate  "  St.  Law- 
rence," of  forty-four  guns,  and  entrusted  with  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  the  north  of  Europe.  The  French 
Revolution  was  at  its  height  at  this  period,  and  its 
influence  penetrated  the  remotest  corners  of  Europe. 
This,  probably,  made  the  cruise  the  most  interesting 
that  Paulding  ever  took  in  his  life.  Our  Government 
was  desirous  of  aiding  the  German  Confederation  to 
establish  a  navy,  and  while  at  Bremerhaven,  several 
young  Prussians  were  received  on  board  the  "  St. 
Lawrence,"  to  be  instructed  in  nautical  science.  Cap- 
tain Paulding  was  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  by 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  Prince  Adelbert,  the  Ger- 
man Admiral,  being  invited  to  visit  Berlin,  where 
he  was  handsomely  entertained  at  the  royal  palace, 
and  presented  to  the  members  of  the  German  Parlia- 
ment at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He  returned  home  in 
1851,  and  assumed  command  of  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  where  he  remained  three  years.  At  the  expira^ 
tion  of  this  period,  he  was  appointed  to  the  highest 
naval  position  in  the  gift  of  the  Government,  the  com- 
mand of  the  West  India  squadron.  On  the  8th  of 
December,  1857,  he  arrested  Walker,  the  fillibuster, 
with  all  his  men,  at  Greytown,  Nicaragua,  and  sent 
him  to  the  United  States  for  trial.  The  Republic  of 
Nicaragua,  whose  soil  Walker  was  alleged  to  have 
violated,  hastened  to  tender  Paulding  its  thanks,  and 
presented  him  with  a  large  tract  of  land  and  a  mag- 
nificent jeweled  sword,  which  present  Congress,  by 
special  act,  allowed  him  to  accept  in  1861.  President 
Buchanan  did  not,  however,  approve  of  Paulding's 
course,  and  he  was  accordingly  relieved  from  his  com- 
mand, having  been  at  the  head  of  the  squadron  nearly 
three  years.  The  three  years  from  1858  to  1861  he 
spent  in  comparative  inactivity,  but  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  detailed  by  President 
Lincoln  to  assist  Secretary  Welles  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, with  the  rank  of  Commodore.  Among  the 
many  onerous  duties  devolving  upon  him  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  His  conduct 
in  this  matter  was  much  criticized,  but  received  the 
entire  approval  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  In  September,  1861,  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  to  examine  the  plans  of  iron  cased  vessels. 
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and  upon  its  recommendation  tliat  wonderful  inven- 
tion of  Ericsson,  the  "Monitor,"  was  constructed. 
Shortly  after  this,  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of 
the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  the  most  important  station 
the  Government  possessed.  His  duties  here  were  ex- 
tremely arduous,  but  although  in  his  sixty-flfth  year, 
and  technically  on  the  retired  list,,  he  displayed  an 
energy  and  foresight  that  aided  materially  in  the  final 
success  of  the  Union.  It  was  entirely  due  to  his  fore- 
sight that  the  "Monitor"  was  so  speedily  equipped 
for  service,  and  enabled  to  confront  and  disable  the 
Confederate  ram  "Merrimac,"  in  March,  1862,  and 
thus  arrest  her  destructive  career.  In  July,  1863,  the 
grade  of  Rear-Admiral  was  created,  and  President 
Lincoln  directed  the  appointment  of  ten  of  the  most 
distinguished  retired  oflScers  of  the  navy  to  that  grade. 
Hiram  Paulding  was  one  of  the  ten  upon  whom  the 
honor  was  conferred,  and,  having  survived  all  of  his 
comrades,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  senior 
Rear-Admiral  in  the  navy.  During  the  draft  riots  in 
New  York  city,  in  1863,  Admiral  Paulding  was  largely 
instrumental  in  preventing  the  destruction  of  public 
and  private  property.  His  assistance  enabled  the 
police  to  keep  the  mob  in  check,  and  finally  to  queU 
the  riot  without  other  aid.  From  1866  to  1869,  he  was 
Governor  of  the  Naval  Asylum,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1870  was  assigned  to  the  merely  nominal  duty  of 
Port  Admiral  at  Boston.  This  position  he  relinquished 
in  1871,  after  which  he  resided  quietly  on  his  farm  at 
Lloyd's  Harbor,  on  Long  Island  Sound.  Here  he  led 
a  peaceful,  happy  life,  surrounded  by  his  children  and 
grandchildren.  Congress,  in  1814,  voted  him  a  sword 
for  gallantry  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  King  Victor 
Emanuel,  of  Italy,  conferred  uponhimthe  equestrian 
order  of  St.  Maurice,  whose  acceptance  Congress 
authorized.  But  he  rarely  showed  it,  and  probably 
few  of  his  neighbors  at  Lloyd's  Harbor  knew  that  an 
Italian  Knight  resided  among  them.  During  his  long 
and  eventful  life.  Admiral  Paulding  always  acted  with 
ability  and  discretion,  having  ever  in  view  the  public 
good.  Many  anecdotes  are  related  illustrating  his 
kindness  of  spirit.  His  officers  and  men  universally 
admired  and  respected  him,  and  though  a  man  of  most 
positive  views  and  character,  he  probably  never  had  an 
enemy  in  the  service  during  his  long  connection  vrith 
it.  The  Captain-General  of  Cuba  declared  him  to  be 
the  most  distinguished  naval  officer,  in  bearing,  he 
had  ever  seen  in  the  port  of  Havana.  Of  stalwart 
frame,  he  combined  with  dignity  of  mien  the  greater 
dignity  of  intellect,  and,  although  a  strict  disciplin- 
arian, his  kind,  benevolent  manner  irresistibly  attracted 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  For  many  weeks 
previous  to  his  death,  he  had  been  gradually  failing. 
All  his  comrades  in  the  exciting  events  of  1813-15  had 
preceded  him,  and  he  often  felt  a  sense  of  loneliness 


of  which  he  wearied  and  to  which  death  afforded  a 
welcome  relief.  Brave,  honest  and  patriotic,  he  will 
always  have  a  foremost  place  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  and  take  rank  with  the  most  celebrated 
naval  heroes  of  the  age. 


•oGLYNN,  REV.  DR.  EDWARD,  D.D  ,  pastor 
of  St.  Stephen's  Catholic  Church,  New  York  city, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  September  37th, 
1837.  He  received  his  earlier  education  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
then  known  as  the  Free  Academy.  In  1850,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  began  to 
pursue  the  studies  requisite  for  his  admission  to  the 
priesthood.  At  the  expiration  of  seven  years,  he  was 
graduated  at  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  with  the 
highest  honors.  In  1860  he  entered  the  priesthood,  and 
also  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  After 
officiating  for  a  short  time  as  vice-rector  of  the  Amer- 
ican College  in  Rome,  he  was  called  to  New  York  by 
Archbishop  Hughes,  and  appointed  assistant  pastor  of 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  where  he  remained  six  months. 
He  was  subsequently  stationed  for  a  brief  period  res- 
pectively at  St.  Bridget's  and  St.  James',  and  in  1863 
acted  as  pastor  of  St.  Ann's.  He  was  then  appointed 
Chaplain  of  the  Military  Hospital  in  Central  Park  by 
President  Lincoln,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for 
three  years.  Appointed  assistant  pastor  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Rev.  Dr.  Cummings,  of  St.  Stephen's,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1865,  he  succeeded  that  divine  on  his 
decease,  in  January  of  that  year,  as  pastor.  St.  Ste- 
phen's Church  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
Catholic  congregations  of  New  York,  and  aflfords  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  growth  of  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion in  that  city.  The  first  services  were  held  in  1850, 
by  Dr.  Cummings,  in  a  small  building  on  the  corner  of 
Twenty-seventh  street  and  Fourth  avenue,  where  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  depot  formerly  stood,  and  which 
now  forms  a  part  of  the  building  known  as  Madison 
Square  Garden.  The  present  church  edifice,  on  Twenty- 
eighth  street,  between  Third  and  Lexington  avenues, 
was  erected  in  1854.  This  structure  was  enlarged  by 
its  extension  through  the  block  to  Twenty-ninth  street, 
during  1865-'66,  at  an  expenditure  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  interior  of  the  church  was  dec- 
orated on  a  scale  excelled  by  no  other  in  the  city. 
Magnificent  marble  altars  were  erected  at  a  cost  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars;  various  paintings  by  Brumidl 
were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  twelve  thousand  dollars ; 
and  other  improvements  were  made  on  the  same  liberal 
scale.  An  "Orphans'  Home"  and  an  "Industrial 
Home"  for  girls  out  of  employment,  were  respectively 
organized   and   connected  with  the  church  by  Dr.. 
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McGlynn.  Six  priests,  besides  the  pastor,  are  regularly- 
stationed  in  this  parish,  and,  aided  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  they  also  visit  Bellevue  Hospital.  The  Sun- 
day-school consists  of  about  three  thousand  children, 
and  there  are  religious  and  temperance  societies,  of  large 
numerical  strength,  connected  with  the  church.  The 
musicis  very  fine,  and  the  Sunday  vesper  and  holiday  ser- 
vices are  largely  attended  by  Protestants  and  others,  and 
highly  interesting.  Dr.  McGlynn  is  frequently  in- 
vited to  various  parts  of  the  country  to  lecture.  He 
ranks  among  the  most  popular  and  instructive  speakers 
of  the  day.  His  style  is  singularly  pure,  logical  and 
vigorous,  and  he  at  times  rises  to  the  dignity  of  fervid 
and  sublime  eloquence.  A  lecture  on  "Public  Edu- 
cation," embodying  the  Catholic  view  of  the  question 
of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  was  pub- 
lished in  1871,  and  attracted  much  attention  for  its 
strength  of  argument  and  impressive  language.  Dr. 
McGlynn  delivers  both  his  sermons  and  lectures  extem- 
poraneously. Patten,  in  "Lives  of  the  Clergy  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,"  thus  describes  Dr.  McGlynn: 

"Devoutness  and  graceful  ease  of  both  speech  and 
manners,  characterize  him  on  all  occasions.    He  is 
quick  and  ardent  in  his  feelings,  and  bold  and  perse- 
vering in  the  execution  of  his  plans.     In  mental  capac- 
ity and  erudition,  he  is  one  of  the  strongest  men  of  his 
church  and  the  day.     Vigor,  depth  and  originality  are 
the  peculiarities  alike  of  his  study  and  teachings.     He 
goes  in  no  narrow  groove ;  he  follows  no  beaten  track ; 
but  he  is  one  who  rises  to  the  highest  action  of  personal 
genius  and  virtue.     He  has  been  brilliant  in  every  posi- 
tion as  a  scholar,  and  grandly  successful  in  every  re- 
lation as  a  clergyman  and  pubhc  man.    An  enthusiast 
in  religion,  still  to  the  fervor  of  the  devotee  he  adds 
that  wide,  searching  and  grasping  intelligence  which 
lays  hold  of  every  living  issue  of  principle  among  men 
for  ends  of  his  own.    He  does  not  hide  away  in  schol- 
arly seclusion,  but  he  loves  to  stand  in  the  blaze  of  the 
sunlight  to  uphold  his  faith  and  join  in  the  battle  of  good 
against  evil.     He  is  an  American,  thoroughly  indoc- 
trined  with  Republican  principles,  and  having  an  abid- 
ing confidence  in  the  glorious  future  of  his  country. 
Consequently,  he  is  the  earnest  ally  of  progress  and  en- 
lightenment, holding  that  the  Catholic  Church  will  gain 
its  greatest  ascendency  through  these  agencies.     In 
many  particulars  his  views  are  very  liberal,  and  while 
his  opinions,  always  sincerely  and  boldly  expressed, 
have  attracted  no  little  remark  within  his  own  sect, 
nevertheless  they  have  been  too  sensible  and  prac- 
tical to  be  refuted.     In   his  pulpit  he  speaks  with 
the  solemn  authority  of  the  priest,  united  with  match- 
less  powers    as    an    orator.    About   him   are  arch- 
itectural grandeur  and  church  appointments  in  their 
greatest  splendor,  and  before  him  is  the  vast  mul- 
titude who  hang  almost  breathless  upon  his  lips.    No 
priest  and  no  orator  can  want  more  to  inspire  him.    But 
this  man  rises  to  preach  with  a  mind  profound  in  study 
and  daily  observation,  and  a  heart  aglow  with  feeling. 
Moved  by  these  impulses  of  his  own,  he  utters  language 
which  shows  the  grasp  of  this  mind,  and  the  tenderness 
of  these  emotions.    With  sentences  which  are  as  terse 
as  if  written,  though  extemporaneous,  with  a  majesty  of 
reasoning  which  quickly  bends  the  hearer  to  its  power, 


and  with  a  music  of  voice  which  can  thrill  and  then 
melt,  he  proclaims  his  message  of  religion.  Tall  in 
stature,  he  becomes  even  more  commanding,  and  the 
fluent  tongue  is  aided  by  the  beaming  eyes  and  expres- 
sive gestures.  When  the  great  throng  hear  the  last 
utterance  of  the  sermon,  they  are  touched  and  subdued 
as  are  probably  few  other  congregations  of  the  city. 
Faith  has  been  made  vivid  to  the  commonest  under- 
standing, and  eloquence  has  won  a  new  garland." 

St.  Stephen's  Church  has  a  membership  now  aggre. 
gating  about  38,000,  and  without  doubt  is  the  largest  in 
New  York  city.  The  pastoral  care  and  supervision  of 
this  immense  congregation  require  rare  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  besides  administrative  abihty  of  the 
highest  order.  That  Dr.  MfcGlynn  is  displaying  all 
these  in  the  functions  of  his  responsible  office,  all  who 
know  the  history  and  prosperity  of  St.  Stephen's  heartily 
agree. 


miLLIAMS,  GEORGE  GILBERT,  of  New  York 
yy  city.  President  of  the  Chemical  National  Bank, 
if  and  prominent  among  the  financiers  of  the  com- 
mercial metropolis,  was  bom  in  East  Haddam,  Middle- 
sex county,  Connecticut,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1826. 
The  family  of  which  he  is  a  member  is  of  Welsh  origin, 
and  was  founded  in  America  by  Robert  Williams  (whom 
all  genealogists  believe  was  a  native  of  Wales,  or  the 
son  of  a  Welshman),  who  came  from  England  several 
years  after  "the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  probably 
driven  hither,  hke  them,  by  religious  persecution.  Rob- 
bert  Williams  is  supposed  to  have  sailed  from  Norwich, 
in  England.  He  settled  at  Roxbury,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  that  place  in  1638.  His 
first  wife,  whom  he  married  in  England,  was  Elizabeth 
Stratton.  By  her  he  had  four  sons,  Samuel,  born  in 
(Norwich)  England,  in  1632;  Isaac,  born  in  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts,  September  1st,  1638;  Stephen,  born 
November  8th,  1640 ;  and  Thomas,  who  died  without 
issue.  His  second  wife  was  Martha  Strong,  who  died 
in  1704,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  her  age.  Robert 
Williams  died  at  Roxbury  September  1st,  1693,  aged, 
it  is  supposed,  over  one  hundred  years.  His  grave- 
stone cannot  be  found  in  the  Roxbury  burying-ground, 
although  those  of  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  and  his  son  Sam- 
uel are  still  extant.  Robert  Williams  became  the  owner 
of  a  property  in  Roxbury,  and  this  property  remained 
in  the  family  till  1826,  the  last  possessor  of  it  being 
Thomas  Williams,  Esq.,  counseUor-at-law,  son  of  Dr. 
Thos.  Williams,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1757.  Isaac  Williams,  named  above,  settled  at 
Newton,  Massachusetts,  which  he  represented  in  1692, 
1695,  1697,  1701  and  1705.  One  of  his  gi'andsons,  the 
Rev.  EUsha  Williams,  was  the  third  President  of  Yale 
College,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  his  was  Col.  Ephraim 
Williams,  the  founder  of  Williams  College.    Roger 
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Williams,  the  founder  of  Providence  and  President  of 
Rhode  Island  from  1654  to  1657,  was  a  member  of  the 
Welsh  family  of  Williams,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  it  is  asserted  by  his  biographer 
Dr.  Russell,  and  by  Carlyle,  was  likewise  of  the  Wil- 
liams family.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  Roger 
Williams  was  the  earliest  and  boldest  champion  of  the 
rights  of  all  men  "fully  to  have  and  enjoy  their  own 
consciences  and  judgments  in  matters  of  religious  con- 
cernment." A  distinguished  member  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  Williamses  was  the  Hon  William  Wil- 
liams, one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Many  of  the  family  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  wars  of  the  country,  from  the  earliest 
settlement  of  New  England.  Colonel  Ephraim  Wil- 
liams was  a  brave  officer  in  the  war  of  1755.  Captain 
Samuel  Williams  was  slain  at  Lexington,  where  the 
first  blood  (except  that  spilled  at  the  Boston  massacre) 
was  shed  for  independence.  Lieutenant  John  Williams 
was  an  officer  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  More  than 
thirty  other  members  of  the  family  held  commissions 
and  performed  valiant  service  in  the  Continental  armies 
during  the  Revolution,  among  them  Gen.  Otho  Hol- 
land Williams,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Guilford,  Hobbrick  and  Eutaw,  and  who  was 
the  friend  and  confidant  of  Washington.  David  Wil- 
liams, an  humble  member  of  the  family,  was  the  in- 
corruptible soldier  who  captured  the  unfortunate  Major 
Andre,  afterwards  hanged  as  a  spy.  Gen.  Jonathan 
Williams,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  American 
army,  was  the  founder  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  at 
West  Point.  Samuel  Williams,  son  of  Robert,  be- 
came a  freeman  of  Roxbury  in  1650.  He  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1698.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  repute,  and 
held  the  office  of  Deacon  in  the  church  in  that  place 
for  many  years,  which  was  then  considered  a  dis- 
tinguished honor.  He  married  a  lady  by  the  name  of 
Theoda  Park,  daughter  of  Deacon  William  Park,  of 
Roxbury,  who  was  a  man  of  property  and  note  in 
that  town,  and  represented  it  in  the  Legislature.  His 
son.  Park  Williams,  born  Jan.  11th,  1676,  settled  in 
Lebanon,  Cormecticut.  The  Christian  name  of  his 
wife  was  Priscilla. ,  She  died  in  1742,  aged  seventy- 
one  years.  He  died  in  1757,  aged  eighty-one  years. 
They  had  the  following  children — Samuel,  John,  Ebe- 
nezer,  Eleazer,  William,  Theoda,  Sarah,  Elizabeth  and 
Martha.  Ebenezer  was  born  in  Lebanon.  He  mar- 
ried Mary  Veach,  daughter  of  Andrew  Veach,  a  Scotch- 
man or  of  Scotch  descent.  Their  children  were  Jona- 
than, Isaac  and  Veach,  and  a  daughter  Elizabeth. 
Jonathan  married  Mary  Whitney,  September  36th, 
1744.  Their  children  were  Ebenezer,  Andrew,  Ebe- 
nezer (3d),  Veach,  Arunah,  Adasha,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam ,  Enos  an  d  Cynthia.  Frederick  William  Williams, 
(born  Oct.  28th,  1760,  died  May  19th,  1829,)  married 


Mary  Bailey  of  Lebanon.  Their  children  were  Eras- 
tus,  who  died  in  infancy ;  Mary,  born  December  38th, 
1788,  married  to  Eli  H.  Gillett  of  Colchester,  Connec- 
ticut; William,  born  April  17th,  1790,  married  to 
Amelia  Townsend  of  Westmoreland,  N.  Y. ;  Erastus, 
born  Oct.  29th,  1791,  married  to  Amelia  Emeline  Hal- 
sey,  of  Setauket,  Long  Island ;  Datus,  born  in  Col- 
chester, February  35th,  1793 ;  Emma,  born  June  21st, 
1796 ;  and  Merrill  Whitney,  born  July  14th,  1801.  Da- 
tus and  Merrill  Whitney  became  physicians.  The  latter 
resided  at  one  time  in  Broome  street,  New  York  city, 
and  with  him  lived  for  many  years  his  sister  Emma, 
who  never  married.  Dr.  Datus  WUliams  resided  for 
upwards  of  forty  years  in  East  Haddam,  Conn.  He 
had  a  good  practice,  stood  high  socially  and  profes- 
sionally in  the  community,  and  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  County  Medical  Society.  He  was  a  man  of 
solid  worth,  and  was  very  successful.  His  wife,  born 
Clarissa  Maria  Peck,  of  Millington,  East  Haddam, 
Conn.,  was  the  daughter  of  Ezekiel  Peck,  a  native  of 
Lyme,  Conn.,  and  a  farmer  of  high  respectability. 
They  were  married  Aug.  24th,  1824,  and  had  three 
children,  one  of  whom,  the  youngest,  died  in  infancy. 
Another,  Dr.  Henry  Egbert  Williams,  served  during 
the  war  as  Assistant  Surgeon  of  Volunteers  at  David's 
Island  and  elsewhere.  He  was  afterwards  connected 
with  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  in  a  similar  capacity. 
He  died  in  Connecticut  in  1870.  George  Gilbert 
Williams,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  second 
child.  He  grew  up  in  his  native  place,  and  received  a 
careful  training  and  education,  partly  at  the  hands 
of  his  parents,  and  partly  at  the  village  academy. 
His  inclinations  were  towards  professional  life,  and 
he  early  exhibited  a  preference  for  the  law,  in 
which  he  was  supported  by  his  father.  Design- 
ing to  prepare  himself  for  college,  he  entered  Brain- 
ard  Academy,  in  Haddam,  at  that  day  an  institu- 
tion of  considerable  note,  and  having  a  large  attend- 
ance. Naturally  of  a  studious  disposition,  he  devoted 
himself  to  perfecting  his  education,  and  took  high  rank 
among  his  fellow  students,  excelling  in  the  classics 
and  mathematics.  Circumstances,  however,  deter- 
mined that  he  should  have  a  different  career  from 
the  one  he  anticipated.  There  came  to  East  Haddam, 
one  summer,  an  invalid  gentleman  from  New  York, 
named  Jones,  whose  brother  was  then  the  Cashier  of 
the  Chemical  Bank  in  the  latter  place.  He  became 
a  patient  of  Dr.  Datus  WiUiams,  and  thus  was  brought 
in  contact  with  his  dark-eyed,  dark-haired  son  George, 
a  general  favorite  in  the  place,  and  to  whom  he  took 
a  great  fancy.  He  suggested  that  the  lad  be  sent  to 
New  York,  and  offered  to  procm-e  a  place  for  him  in 
the  bank  with  which  his  brother  was  connected.  Dr. 
Williams  at  first  opposed  this  project,  but  finally  con- 
sented to  it,  and  in  December,  1841,  his  son  went  to 
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New  York.  The  latter's  intention  was  to  remain  but 
a  sliort  period  in  ttie  city,  and  tlien  return  to  liis  studies, 
and  in  tlie  course  of  time  qualify  for  admission  to  the 
bar.  When  he  came  to  the  banls,  there  were  but 
eight  clerks  employed,  but  Mr.  Jones'  influence 
secured  him  the  position  of  assistant  to  the  paying 
teller,  a  position  he  speedily  proved  himself  worthy 
and  competent  to  fill.  Coming  to  New  York  from  an 
inland  New  England  town,  he  could  not  help  being 
struck  by  the  bustle  and  extent  of  the  city,  but  as  he 
was  a  well  reared  boy  he  did  not  contract  any  bad 
habits,  and  having  few  friends  in  his  new  home,  had 
ample  leisure  to  devote  the  time  not  occupied  by  his. 
duties  in  the  bank,  to  continuing  his  favorite  studies. 
He  found  congenial  society  in  books,  and  derived  great 
advantage  from  the  Mercantile  Library,  of  which  he 
became  a  member.  He  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  general  reading,  and  also  to  French,  of  which  he 
acquired  a  very  thorough  knowledge,  which  he  has 
maintained  through  life.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  the  post  of  paying  teller  in  the  bank  be- 
came vacant,  and  although  he  was  very  young  to  fill 
this  responsible  position,  he  had  developed  such  a 
capacity  for  bank  work  that  it  was  unhesitatingly  con- 
ferred upon  him.  It  may  be  said  to  his  credit  that  he 
was  the  youngest  person  in  the  city  similarly  employed. 
Having  served  faithfully  as  assistant  paying  teller  and 
paying  teller,  and  also,  for  a  time,  as  discount  clerk,  he 
was,  in  1855,  appointed  Cashier.  At  the  time  he  came 
to  this  office  Mr.  John  Quentin  Jones  was  President 
of  the  bank.  The  friendship  existing  between  the  two 
was  very  warm,  and  Mr.  Jones  had  the  highest  respect 
for  the  financial  skill  and  ability  of  his  young  friend. 
As  years  began  to  incline  Mr.  Jones  to  a  less  active 
life,  he  gracefully  accepted  the  admonitions  of  nature, 
and  gradually  relinquished  the  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities of  management  to  Mr.  Williams,  in  whom  like- 
wise the  Directors  and  stockholders  had  implicit  con- 
fidence. Thus,  when  Mr.  Jones  retired  from  active 
duties,  Mr.  Williams  assumed  them  without  embar- 
rassment. Besides  having  always  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence and  friendship  of  his  superior,  he  thoroughly 
understood  his  policy  of  management.  Mr.  Jones 
died  on  the  1st  of  January,  1878.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing the  Board  of  Directors  met  and  elected  Mr. 
Williams  to  the  presidency  of  the  bank.  With  char- 
acteristic modesty,  however,  he  did  not  promulgate 
his  election  for  several  days.  A  few  words  in  connec- 
tion with  the  origin,  rise,  and  progress  of  the  Chemical 
Bank  seem  to  be  appropriate  in  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
one  who  has  been  identified  with  it  for  upwards  of 
four  decades,  and  who  now  presides  over  it.  They 
are  accordingly  inserted  here.  In  1833  the  Chemical 
Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated  by  an  Act 
of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  and  by  the  provision 


of  the  Act  it  was  accorded  banking  privileges.  Its 
manufacturing  business  was  carried  on  in  a  building 
in  West  Thirty-first  street,  near  the  North  River,  after- 
wards the  depot  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  Railroad,  but  the  bank  which  it  was  allowed 
by  its  charter  to  run,  was  in  the  building  at  No.  316 
Broadway,  near  Ann  street,  and  next  door  to  Bar- 
num's  Museum,  on  the  site  of  the  present  National  Park 
Bank.  The  first  President  of  the  bank  was  a  gentleman 
named  Melick.  He  was  succeeded  on  April  1st,  1830,  by 
John  Mason,  a  native  of  one  of  the  Eastern  States, 
who  having  been  successful  in  the  dry  goods  business, 
which  he  established  originally  in  a  small  way  in  Cham- 
bers street,  subsequently  made  extensive  purchases  of 
land  on  Fifth  avenue,  between  Fifty-fifth  and  Sixty- 
third  streets,  which  not  only  greatly  enriched  him^ 
but  also  his  descendants,  by  its  remarkable  increase  in 
value.  Mr.  Mason  has  been  called  "the  father  of  the 
Chemical  Bank."  He  died  in  1839,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son-in-law,  Isaac  Jones.  A  cousin  of  the  latter, 
John  Quentin  Jones,  who  had  been  Superintendent  of 
the  chemical  works  of  the  Company,  was  now  ap- 
pointed Cashier,  and  under  his  management  the  insti- 
tution ran  on  until  1844,  when  the  charter  of  the  old 
bank  expired.  The  bank  was  now  reorganized,  under 
a  new  charter,  with  a  capital  of  f  300, 000,  divided 
into  three  thousand  shares  of  $100  each,  and  with 
new  stockholders,  new  Directors,  and,  so  to  spe^k, 
new  vitality,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Jones  being  elected  Presi- 
dent. He  was  in  many  respects  better  suited  for 
conducting  the  affairs  of  a  large  financial  institu- 
tion than  his  predecessor,  and  under  him  the 
bank  began  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  The  stock- 
holders included  a  number  of  representative  and 
wealthy  men,  among  them  C.  V.  S.  Roosevelt, 
John  David  Wolfe,  Robert  McCoskry,  Peter  Goelet, 
Robert  Goelet  and  Joseph  Sampson.  The  new  policy 
was  to  run  the  business  on  a  small  capital  stock,  strain 
every  nerve  to  secure  a  large  surplus,  and  in  this  way 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  public.  As  the  stock- 
holders were  wealthy  enough  to  make  the  effort,  the 
plan  was  tried  and  proved  a  good  one.  For  the  sake 
of  future  advantage,  they  agreed  to  let  their  investments 
lie  idle  for  a  time,  and  set  an  example  by  depositing 
their  own  money  in  the  bank,  thus  foregoing  not  only 
their  own  dividends  from  the  institution,  but  losing 
the  interest  which  their  surplus  funds  would  have 
brought  in  if  deposited  with  other  banks.  The  confi- 
dence begotten  by  this  was  very  great.  The  Lorillards, 
the  Stuarts,  and  other  leading  people  became  heavy 
depositors,  and  after  them  came  others  less  wealthy, 
but  deeming  it  safe  to  follow  their  example.  Mr.  A. 
T.  Stewart,  who  was  then  just  beginning  to  achieve 
success,  was  among  these  latter.  He  always  after- 
wards kept  his  business  funds  on  deposit  in  this  bank. 
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and  his  account  was  one  of  much  importance.  For 
five  years  from  its  reorganization  the  bank  paid  no 
dividends,  and  the  surplus  piled  up  enormously.  In 
1849  it  had  reached  a  figure  that  suggested  dividends, 
which  were  accordingly  commenced,  and  were  from 
time  to  time  increased,  and  have  for  many  years  been  es- 
tablished at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per  cent,  every  two 
months,  and  prior  to  the  close  of  the  year  an  additional 
dividend  of  ten  per  cent.  In  fact  each  $100  worth  of 
stock  received  an  equal  sum  in  dividends  yearly.  Tet, 
in  spite  of  these  large  payments  to  stockholders,  the 
surplus  has  steadily  increased  till  it  now  aggregates 
13,500,000.  The  stock  is  rarely  to  be  found  offered 
for  sale,  and  as  high  as  $3,000  per  share  would  be  paid 
for  it  to-day,  were  it  to  be  placed  in  the  market.  After 
some  years  spent  at  216  Broadway,  the  bank  sought 
new  quarters  farther  up  town,  and  in  1850  built  a 
brown  stone  building  on  Broadway  near  Chambers 
street,  which  was  enlarged  in  1873  by  the  addition  of 
a  building  on  the  latter  street.  Here  the  enormous 
business  of  the  bank  is  still  conducted,  and  about 
forty-five  clerks  are  employed.  In  the  great  financial 
panic  of  1860-'61,  the  strength  of  the  Chemical  Bank 
was  especially  apparent.  With  the  exception  of  this 
and  one  other,  all  the  banks  in  the  city  adopted  a  sys- 
tem of  repudiation  which  created  the  greatest  conster- 
nation. The  Chemical  Bank  stood  firm,  however, 
and  although  abused  by  the  press  and  reprobated  by 
the  banks,  it  continued  its  course  and  redeemed  its 
pledges  in  gold,  claiming  that  its  duty  was  first  to  its 
depositors,  then  to  its  stockholders  and  finally  to  the 
general  public.  The  other  banks  resented  this,  and 
the  Clearing  Bouse  actuallycut  it  off  from  all  privileges. 
But  the  bank  would  not  be  coerced,  and  when  the 
depositors  became  certain  that  their  interests  not  only 
could  be  but  would  be  regarded,  they  unhesitatingly  and 
freely  paid  in  their  money.  The  bank  continued  to 
redeem  its  pledges  in  gold  twelve  years  after  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  had  begun  to  dishonor  the  demand  bills 
'  of  the  Nation.  The  Chemical  Bank  has  some  of  the 
best  depositors  in  the  city.  Here  the  late  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  kept  the  cash  account  of  the  Central,  Hud- 
son and  other  of  his  railroads ;  and  here  many  of  the 
old-fashioned  capitalists  of  the  city  allow  their  funds 
to  accumulate  while  awaiting  investment.  All  things 
considered,  it  seems  to  deserve  the  high  compli- 
ment which  has  been  paid  it,  of  being  one  of  "the 
strongest  corporations  of  its  size  in  the  world;"  it 
might  be  added,  one  of  the  most  reliable.  Under  the 
wise  and  prudent  management  of  Mr.  Williams,  its 
prosperity  has  suffered  no  check,  and  its  future  ap- 
pears no  less  certain.  Mr.  Williams  is  naturally  of  a 
modest,  unpretentious  nature,  and  yet  he  ranks  among 
the  best  known  and  esteemed  members  of  the  banking 
community.     Having  passed  his  entire  business  life  in 


the  city  of  New  York  and  in  the  Chemical  Bank — now 
one  of  the  leading  banks  of  the  United  States— he  may 
be  regarded  as  a  thorough  master  of  finance,  and  a  safe 
pilot  for  the  important  trust  confided  to  his  charge. 
On  the  14th  of  November,  1867,  he  married  Miss 
Virginia  King,  daughter  of  Mr.  Aaron  King,  of  New 
York,  a  lady  comely  in  person  and  of  superior  abilities 
and  accomplishments,  a  graduate  of  Kutgers  Female 
Seminary,  and  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
From  this  union  there  have  been  five  children,  three 
of  whom  are  now  living.  Mr.  Williams  lives  in  ele- 
gant but  unpretentious  style,  in  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing and  aristocratic  neighborhoods  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Refined  and  intellectual  in  his  tastes,  and  of 
ample  fortune,  he  takes  deep  pleasure  in  home  life  and 
in  books ;  and  as  he  is  a  classical  scholar  and  possesses 
an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  his 
reading  and  study  are  proportionately  broadened.  His 
nature  is  kindly  and  generous,  and  few  can  come  in 
contact  with  him  without  feeling  for  him  a  sincere 
respect  and  regard.  Although  one  of  the  busiest  of 
men  as  President  of  the  Chemical  Bank,  he  does  not 
neglect  his  duty  to  society  or  to  religion.  He  is  a 
member  and  vestryman  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church, 
(Protestant  Episcopal;  on  Madison  avenue.  He  is  also 
one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  (one  of 
the  most  admirable  charities  of  New  York).  In  busi- 
ness corporations  he  is  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Union  Trust  Company,  (a  most 
responsible  position).  Treasurer  of  the  Institution  for 
Savings  of  Merchants'  Clerks,  Trustee  in  the  United 
States  Life  Insurance  Company,  Director  in  the  Eagle 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  a  Director  in  the  Fidel- 
ity and  Casualty  Company,  the  latter  a  corporation 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  bonds  for  bank  clerks 
and  others  where  they  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  these 
secm-ities  from  private  sources.  Mr.  Williams'  success 
in  life  is  due  solely  to  merit.  Thousands  of  men  are 
equally  fortunate  in  their  primary  opportunity,  but 
the  generality  of  them  fail  to  deserve  a  continuance  of 
their  good  fortune.  Unlike  the  majority,  he  made 
full  attention  to  duty  a  religious  principle,  and  has 
reaped  the  inevitable  reward.  He  has  also  known  how 
to  profit  by  the  occasion,  and  has  thus  realized  the 
motto  of  his  family,  "cognosce  occadonem,''''  in  his  own 
honorable,  eminently  praiseworthy  and  successful 
career. 


BRIDGMAN,  REV.  DR.  CHARLES  DE  WITT, 
pastor  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
New  York  city,  was  born  in  Saugerties,  Ulster 
county,  N.  Y.,  January  1st,  1835.  His  father  being  a 
professional  teacher,  it  was  from  him  that  he  received 
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his  first  lessons ;  afterward  he  was  a  student  in  Kings- 
ton Academy,  in  the  University  Grammar  School,  and 
then  entered  upon  his  collegiate  course  in  the  New 
York  City  University,  which  he  completed  with  honor 
at  the  University  of  Rochester,  in  1855.  In  September 
of  the  same  year,  he  entered  the  Rochester  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  ;  and  graduating  from  that  institution  in 
1857,  he  was  at  once  called  to  Morristown,  N.  J., 
where  his  ministerial  life  began.  The  Baptist  Church, 
which  until  then  had  exercised  but  little  influence  in 
the  village,  soon  assumed  a  new  attitude  under  his 
ministry,  and  when,  in  the  year  1859,  he  removed  to 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  the  results  of  his  work  were 
apparent  in  the  unity  and  strength  of  the  church,  their 
enlarged  edifice,  and  the  congregation  he  had  gathered 
about  him.  In  his  new  field  he  remained  until  No- 
vember, 1863,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Pearl 
street,  now  the  Emmanuel  Baptist  Church,  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.  This  church,  at  one  time  familiarly  called 
"  the  Church  of  the  Regency,"  has  held  an  important 
place  amongst  Baptist  churches  ever  since  it  was  organ- 
ized. Its  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Bartholomew  T. 
Welch,  D.D.,  and  among  those  who  were  associated 
with  him  either  in  the  church  or  in  the  society,  were 
Martin  Van  Buren,  William  L.  Marcy,  Friend  Hum- 
plu-ey,  Ira  Harris,  Jared  L.  Rathbone,  and  others  who 
were  prominent  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the 
capital.  Dr.  Bridgman  assumed  the  charge  of  this 
church  whilst  still  in  the  freshness  of  early  manhoodi 
and  before  he  had  gathered  the  experience  which  is 
generally  thought  to  be  essential  to  the  administration 
of  so  important  a  trust;  yet  he  proved  that  gifts 
had  been  given  him  which  were  adequate  to  the  duties 
of  so  important  a  position,  and  became  intimately 
associated  with  the  religious  life  of  the  city.  Few 
public  men  visited  Albany  without  hearing  him  preach; 
and  among  the  regular  attendants  at  his  church,  dur- 
ing their  terms  of  office,  were  Governors  Fenton  and 
HoflEman,  and  other  State  officers ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  the  growth  of  the  church  had  been 
such  as  that  a  new  edifice  was  built,  which,  with  a 
single  exception,  is  regarded  as  the  finest  Baptist 
ohm'ch  edifice  in  the  land.  Here,  Dr.  Bridgman  re- 
mained for  a  little  more  than  fifteen  years,  winning  for 
himself  to  an  unusual  degree  the  respect  and  aflection 
of  the  people  of  Albany.  In  1878  the  Madison  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  of  New  York  renewed  their  endeavor 
to  secure  him  for  their  pastor.  Although  to  accept 
their  invitation  was  to  relinquish  an  established  posi- 
tion, and  break  away  from  a  people  with  whom  he  was 
strongly  united,  yet  it  could  not  be  avoided ;  and  in 
March  of  that  year,  he  assumed  his  pastoral  charge  in 
New  York.  The  Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Church 
began  a  new  life  with  his  ministry.  Organized  in 
1850,  it  was  originally  known  as  the  Rose  Hill  Church, 


from  its  location  on  Rose  Hill,  a  part  of  the  property 
of  the  Hon.  John  Watts,  and  so  called  after  ancestral 
estates  in  Scotland.  Afterward  it  was  known  as  the 
Lexington  Avenue  Church.  The  present  large  Ro- 
manesque structure  on  Madison  avenue,  at  the  corner 
of  Thirty-first  street,  was  built  in  1861,  at  a  cost  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars,  and 
is  now  estimated  as  worth  about  double  that  sum.  In 
September,  1863,  the  Baptist  ChurQh  in  Oliver  street 
and  the  Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Church  adopted  a 
plan  for  effecting  a  union  of  their  respective  bodies 
on  an  equal  basis,  but  the  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
plan  proved  unfortunate.  The  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  church  were  the  work  of  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  corporators,  and  were  without  the  sanction 
of  the  congregation  as  a  body.  Finding  that  the  at- 
tempt to  alienate  its  entire  real  and  personal  estate  to 
the  Oliver  Street  Baptist  Church  had  no  legal  force, 
but  was,  on  the  contrary,  in  opposition  both  to  the 
letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  statutes  of  New  York, 
legal  proceedings  were  at  once  begun  by  the  Madison 
Avenue  Church  to  annul  the  action  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  muiority.  These  continued  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  involved  great  expense;  but  the  expected 
result  was  attained  in  an  order  of  the  Court  restoring 
the  Madison  Avenue  Church  to  the  occupancy  of  their 
property,  of  which  they  have  since  remained  in  pos- 
session. After  this  decree  had  been  made,  the  Church 
decided  to  begin  anew  the  work  which  had  been  in- 
terrupted by  their  exclusion  from  their  property,  and 
applied  to  Dr.  Bridgman  to  become  their  pastor,  who, 
as  previously  stated,  consented  to  accept  the  position. 
How  well  he  has  fulfilled  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  his 
parishioners  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  church  is 
now  generally  regarded  as  the  leading  Baptist  church 
in  the  city.  The  congregation,  which  became  widely 
scattered  during  the  years  referred  to,  has  been  gather- 
ed again,  and  numerous  accessions  have  been  made 
to  the  membership  of  the  church.  The  interior  of  the 
church  edifice  has  been  richly  decorated,  and  it  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  of  worship 
in  New  York;  and  a  career  has  been  begun  which  has 
the  promise  of  an  exceptional  prosperity.  Dr.  Bridg- 
man is  presented  as  one  of  the  successful  ministers  of 
the  denomination  with  which  he  is  connected.  His  rep- 
utation is  not  the  result  of  any  ambition  for  place  or 
position,  nor  of  the  arts  and  manoeuvreings  of  an  in- 
tense and  ambitious  sectarian,  but  is  the  reward  which 
comes  to  all  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  worth  which  should  be  found  in  our  pas- 
tors and  teachers.  In  appearance  Dr.  Bridgman  is 
tall  and  slender.  He  has  a  dark  complexion,  blue 
eyes,  and  an  expressive  countenance,  which  is  at  once 
kindly  and  intellectual.  His  manners  are  those  of  a 
cultured  and  high-bred  gentleman  ;  his  popularity  in 
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the  city  is  best  evinced  by  the  large  increase  in  his  con- 
gregation, and  by  the  influence  exerted  by  his  church ; 
and  liis  reputation  outside  of  the  city,  by  his  frequent 
appearance  in  connection  with  the  services  at  the 
dedications  of  churches  and  the  anniversaries  of  college 
societies. 


PHELPS,  HON.  BENJAMIN  K.,  late  District  At- 
torney for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  1833,  and 
died  at  his  home  in  New  York  city,  December  30, 1880. 
After  the  ordinary  preparation,  he  was  sent  to  Yale 
College,  whence  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1853, 
being  himself  the  most  prominent  member  thereof. 
Coming  to  the  city  of  New  York  in  1856,  when  the 
nomination  of  Fremont  and  Dayton  excited  the  ardor 
of  many  a  youthful  mind,  he  participated  with  zeal  in 
that  campaign  for  "free  soil,  free  speech,  free  men 
and  Fremont,"  speaking  every  night  either  in  this  State 
or  in  Massachusetts,  and  thereby  laying  the  foundation 
for  a  political  futm-e  rarely  excelled.  After  practising 
with  considerable  success  at  the  New  York  bar,  Mr. 
Phelps  found  his  services  as  a  speaker  in  demand  dur- 
ing the  famous  campaign  of  1860,  which  resulted  in 
placing  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Executive  chair.  So 
valuable  were  his  labors  during  this  eventful  period, 
that  his  friends,  among  whom  were  a  large  number  of 
influential  men,  urged  his  appointment  to  oflice.  His 
own  preferences,  however,  were  for  private  life,  and 
in  that  sphere  he  continued  tiU  1866,  when  he  accept- 
ed the  position  of  Assistant  United  States  District 
'Attomej,  serving  with  great  acceptability  under  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Samuel  G.  Courtney,  and  subsequently 
imder  Edwards  Pierrepont,  until  1870,  when  he  re- 
signed, and  resumed  his  private  practice  as  one  of 
the  firm  of  Arthur,  Phelps,  Knevals  &  Co.,  whose 
senior  member  now  fills  the  station  of  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  fall  of  1873,  Mr.  Phelps  was 
elected  District  Attorney  of  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York,  by  a  plurality  of  8,139  votes  over  Charles 
Donohue,  now  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
was  the  Tammany  candidate,  and  81,568  over  William 
C.  Whitney,  now  Corporation  Counsel,  who  was  the 
Apollo  Hall  nominee.  In  1878,  he  was  unanimously 
re-nominated  andtriumphantly  re-elected,  his  opponent 
being  Gunning  S.  Bedford,  formerly  County  Judge. 
During  the  two  terms  and  part  of  a  third  in  which 
Mr.  Phelps  occupied  the  position,  he  performed  the 
duties  with  consummate  ability,  and  the  ofOice  was 
never  in  its  history  better  administered  than  during 
his  incumbency.  His  prosecutions  of  all  classes  of 
criminals  were  such  as  to  instil  in  them  a  most  whole- 
some fear  of  coming  within  his  jurisdiction.    He  se- 


cured the  conviction  and  punishment  of  more  burglars, 
forgers,  murderers  and  others  of  their  stamp,  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  Among  the  murderers  who  were 
convicted  through  his  efforts,  and  who  subsequently 
suffered  the  penalty  of  their  crimes,  were  Dolan, 
Nixon,  Chastine  Cox,  Balbo,  and  three  colored  men 
who  murdered  an  unofEending  Hebrew  pedlar  in  West- 
chester county.  The  success  of  Mr.  Phelps  in  the 
prosecution  of  criminals  can,  however,  only  be  cor- 
rectly appreciated  by  an  examination  of  the  records  of 
the  District  Attorney's  oflice.  Of  the  less  repulsive, 
but  none  the  less  dangerous  classes  of  criminals  whom 
he  succeeded  in  having  convicted,  are  the  bond  forgers 
Williamson,  Kalston,  Thomas  and  Elliott — the  last 
named  of  whom  successfully  placed  on  the  market 
forged  bonds  to  the  extent  of  over  half  a  million  dollars 
of  the  New  York  Central,  Buffalo  and  Erie  and  West- 
ern Union  Companies; — the  embezzlers  Beckwith  and 
Lewis,  who  robbed  their  employer,  Mr.  B.  T.  Babbitt, 
the  soap  manufacturer,  of  $350,000 ;  Thomas  L.  Lam- 
bert, President  of  the  Popular  Life  Insm-ance  Com- 
pany, who  swore  to  false  statements  relative  to  the 
financial  condition  of  that  rotten  concern;  Robert  L. 
Case,  President  of  the  Security  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, who  was  tried  and  convicted  of  a  similar 
offence,  but  who  has  since  died ;  the  Secretary  of  that 
Company,  Wetmore;  Joe  Coburn,  who  shot  two  po- 
lice officers;  besides  a  host  of  "straw"  bondsmen,  in- 
cendiaries, swindlers  and  adventurers  of  every  kind, 
who  had  for  years  preyed  on  the  merchants  and  busi- 
ness men  of  the  community.  His  official  position 
necessitated  harsh  and  vigorous  procedure  in  thousands 
of  instances,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  was  ever  made 
a  serious  charge  of  unfairness  or  personal  animus  based 
on  hostility.  He  was  accommodating  to  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  and  members  of  the  bar  in  New 
York  city  were  under  many  obligations  to  his  couitesy 
and  kindness  in  the  disposition  of  cases.  During  his 
entire  term  of  office,  he  brought  intelligent  industry 
and  official  zeal  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  delicate 
and  onerous  duties  devolved  upon  him,  but  his  inti- 
mates and  the  public  knew  him  to  have  been  a  cour- 
teous and  a  thoughtful  man  as  well  as  a  brilliant  and 
a  successful  prosecutor.  Mr.  Phelps  left  a  host  of 
friends  and  few  enemies,  for  even  those  whom  he  was 
compelled  to  make  feel  the  rigor  of  the  law,  realized 
that  he  had  only  done  his  duty  and  always  accorded 
them  a  fair  hearing.  As  a  public  officer,  he  had  few 
equals.  He  was  an  excellent  orator,  presenting  a  case 
exhaustively  and  forcibly,  and  occasionally  interspers- 
ing his  address  with  a  bit  of  humor  that  would  put 
Court,  jury  and  audience  in  a  roar.  But  though  a 
brilliant  and  effective  speaker,  he  never  sought  noto- 
riety in  this  regard.  His  last  illness  attacked  him  sud- 
denly, but  was  doubtless  accelerated  by  the  death,  a 
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few  weeks  before,  of  his  wife,  to  wliom  he  was  devo- 
tedly attached.  With  his  decease,  the  party  he  so 
efficiently  aided  lost  one  of  its  most  zealous  cham- 
pions, the  bar  one  of  its  most  worthy  and  conspicuous 
leaders,  and  the  community  a  brilliant  and  successful 
prosecutor  and  faithful  public  servant. 


[ORGAN,  REV.  WILLIAM  F.,  D.D.,  rector  of 
St.  Thomas'  Episcopal  Church,  New  York  city, 
was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  December 
.31st,  1818.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1837,  and  at  the  Episcopal  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  in  1840;  was  made  deacon  by 
Bishop  Brownell,  at  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  in' 1841, 
and  priest  by  the  same  Bishop,  at  Trinity  Church,  New 
Haven,  in  1843.  He  passed  some  time  after  gradua- 
tion with  Rev.  Dr.  Berrian,  of  Trinity  Church,  and, 
in  AprU,  1841,  became  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Cheshire,  Connecticut.  Three  months  later  he  became 
assistant  to  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Crosswell,  at  Trinity 
Church,  New  Haven,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
In  the  autumn  of  1844  he  assumed  the  rectorship  of 
Christ  Church,  Norwich,  and  there  remained  fourteen 
years,  during  which  period  a  new  church  was  erected 
through  his  instrumentality,  costing  $60, 000.  In  1857, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  St.  Thomas'  parish.  New  York. 
This  parish  was  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  Cornelius  R. 
Duflae,  who  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Todd,  Duffle  &  Todd,  New  York,  salt  merchants,  but 
who  had  taken  orders  in  the  Episcopal  church.  Wor- 
ship was  first  held  in  a  room  on  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Broome  street.  An  organization  was  effected 
on  Christmas  Day,  1833,  and  the  first  communion 
service  was  administered  on  the  14th  of  March  follow- 
ing, to  nineteen  communicants.  Mr.  Duffle  was  duly 
called  January  14th,  1834.  The  original  officers  were 
Isaac  Laurence,  Senior  Warden ;  Thomas  N.  Hough- 
ton, Junior  Warden;  and  David  Hadden,  John  Duer, 
William  B.  Laurence,  Richard  Oakley,  James  J.  Lam- 
bert, Charles  King,  Murray  Hoffman,  and  William  B. 
Astor,  Vestrymen.  The  congregation  erected  a  large 
stone  edifice  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Houston 
street,  which,  some  years  since,  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  but  was  immediately  rebuilt.  Mr.  Duffle  died  in 
a  few  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Upfold, 
now  Bishop  of  Indiana,  who  was  succeeded  in  two  or 
three  years  by  Dr.  Hawkes,  who  officiated  for  twelve 
years,  and  did  much  to  build  up  the  parish.  Rev.  Dr. 
Whitehouse,  the  present  Bishop  of  Illinois,  was  the 
next  rector,  being  succeeded,  after  about  eight  years 
service,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Neville,  who  officiated  during 
four  years,  and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  the  pres- 
ent incumbent.  Dr.  Morgan.    Since  the  latter  took 


charge  of  the  parish,  the  congregation  has  increased  to 
about  two  hundred  families  and  nearly  four  hundred 
communicants,  and  the  average  attendance  is  about 
twelve  hundred  persons.  St.  Ambrose'  Church,  now 
a  flourishing  down-town  congregation,  was  formerly  a 
mission  sustained  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  $3,000. 
Other  missions  are  now  as  liberally  sustaiiied.  The 
annual  ofEerings  for  all  purposes  amount  to  a  large 
sum.  In  1871,  the  present  church,  on  the  corner  of 
Fifth  avenue  and  Fifty-third  street,  was  taken  posses- 
sion of.  It  is  an  imposing  edifice,  and  both  in  exterior 
and  interior,  ranks  with  the  finest  structures  of  the 
kind  in  the  city  of  New  York.  On  St.  Thomas'  Day, 
December  1st,  1873,  the  Free  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas' 
Church  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Potter,  assisted  by 
a  number  of  the  clergy.  The  chapel  is  a  commodious 
brick  building,  on  East  Sixtieth  street,  between  Second 
and  Third  avenues,  which  was  erected  entirely  through 
the  liberality  of  members  of  St.  Thomas'  congregation. 
Dr.  Morgan  received  his  degree  of  D.D.  from  Colum- 
bia College  in  1857.  He  has  published  a  number  of 
sermons.  In  June,  1864,  he  went  to  Em-ope,  to  preach 
the  consecration  sermon  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  new  Episcopal  church  in  Paris,  and  re- 
turned in  October  of  that  year.  The  sermon  was  a 
credit  to  Dr.  Morgan's  reputation  for  learning  and 
eloquence,  and  was  published  in  Paris  by  a  resolution 
of  the  vestry.  Patten,  in  his  "Lives  of  the  Clergy  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,"  says : 

"Dr.  Morgan  has  the  most  acceptable  qualifications 
as  a  public  speaker.  His  presence  is  commanding  and 
impressive ;  he  is  eloquent,  and  his  voice  is  clear  and 
mellow.  Coming  from  his  lips,  and  said  in  his  pecu- 
liar way,  even  simple  expressions  and  common-place 
thoughts  have  a  strange  and  new  attraction,  while  his 
more  studied  passages  permeate  and  thrill  with  won- 
derful power.  He  has  not  a  great  deal  of  gesture,  and 
his  whole  manner  of  delivery  is  composed  and  digni- 
fied ;  but  his  words  are  infused  with  those  twin  ele- 
ments of  oratorical  effectiveness — the  heart's  sincerity 
and  the  mind's  utmost  grasp  of  thought.  Ohasteness, 
poetry,  and  beauty  of  sentiment  and  expression  are  all 
called  into  service ;  but  it  is  the  heart,  speaking  from  its 
truth  and  tenderness,  and  the  master  intellect,  beating 
down  error  and  doubt,  that  in  this  instance  give  the 
greatest  influence  to  the  speaker.  Eloquence  is  not 
only  decked  in  its  charms,  but  armed  with  its  omnipo- 
tence. *  *  Failing  in  no  particular  to  sustain  his  own 
individual  claim  to  respect  and  consideration,  he  is  quite 
as  punctilious  in  forgetting  nothing  which  is  due  from 
himself  to  others.  Hence  intercourse  with  Mm,  on  the 
part  of  all  classes,  has  all  that  charm  which  springs  from 
true  polish  of  manners  and  character.  He  is  a  man  of 
large  and  tender  sympathies,  of  strict  conscientiousness 
of  fife,  and  of  a  deep  rather  than  ostentatious  piety.  His 
mind  is  usually  elastic  and  buoyant,  and  his  heart  has 
that  valuable  phase  of  cheerfulness  which,  whUe  it  is 
never  particularly  exuberant,  can  never  be  altogether 
extinguished.  He  is  genial,  fond  of  choice  companion- 
ship, and  not  less  the  ornament  than  the  delighted 
participant  in  cultivated  gatherings." 
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BILBERT,  DR.  RUFUS  H.,  the  prime  mover  in 
various  rapid  transit  scliemes,  and  the  originator 
of  the  Sixth  Avenue,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  styled, 
"  Gilbert "  Elevated  RaUway,  is  a  native  of  New  York, 
having  been  born  at  Guilford,  Chenango  county.  His 
father,  William  Dwight  Gilbert,  was  one  of  the  As- 
sociate Judges  of  Steuben  county.  Young  Gilbert  re- 
ceived but  a  rudimentary  education,  and  began  life  as 
a  drug  clerk.  His  inclination,  however,  was  toward 
mechanics,  and  he  therefore  sought  and  obtained  a 
position  in  a  manufacturing  house,  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  knowledge  that  proved  of  so  much 
value  to  him  later  on.  Industrious  and  honest,  he  did 
not  miss  a  single  day  while  in  the  employ  of  the  estab- 
lishment. His  stay  extended  to  six  years,  and  he  de- 
voted his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  the  classics, 
mathematics  and  mechanics.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  he  removed  to  Corning,  and  there  began  the 
study  of  medicine.  Going  through  a  prepai-atory 
course,  he  was  enabled  in  due  time  to  enter  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  city.  After 
attending  the  firSt  course  of  lectures  at  this  institution, 
he  returned  to  Corning  and  practiced  medicine  for 
eighteen  months,  under  the  supervision  of  a  resident 
physician.  While  at  the  college,  he  filled  the  position 
of  night  clerk  in  a  drug  store,  and  at  the  same  time 
served  as  the  assistant  of  Dr.  Willard  Parker.  It  was 
in  order  to  accumulate  enough  money  to  enable  him  to 
resume  and  complete  his  studies  at  the  college,  that  he 
returned  to  Corning.  Upon  graduating,  he  took  up 
his  permanent  residence  in  that  town,  and  began  the 
regular  practice  of  his  profession.  He  soon  acquired 
a  large  practice,  but  failing  health  and  the  loss  of  his 
wife— he  had  married  a  daughter  of  Chief  Justice 
Maynard,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  a  few 
years  after  settling  down  in  Corning — compelled  him, 
after  a  comparatively  short  period,  to  seek  recreation 
abroad,  and  it  was  then  that  he  made  those  observa- 
tions which  demonstrated  to  him  that  something  else 
besides  medical  skill  was  needed  to  ameliorate  the 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
large  and  crowded  cities.  He  had  intended,  while 
abroad,  to  closely  inspect  the  hospital  systems  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  But  while  studying  disease  as  it  mani- 
fested itself  among  the  people  of  those  cities,  he  saw 
that  to  obtain  and  keep  their  health,  they  required 
better  accommodittions  and  purer  air.  As  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  to  con- 
sume more  than  a  few  minutes  each  day  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  their  places  of  occupation,  there 
was  only  one  solution  of  the  problem,  and  that  was 
rapid  transit.  With  this  all-absorbing  idea,  Dr.  Gilbert 
returned  from  Europe,  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
out  his  plans.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  however,  the 
great  civil  war  broke  out  and  patriotism  led  him  to  de- 


vote his  energies  to  his  profession,  and  therefore  delay, 
for  the  time  being,  the  consummation  of  his  cherished 
schemes  of  rapid  transit.  He  did  not,  at  this  junc- 
ture, hesitate  in  regard  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue. 
Enlisting  as  Surgeon  in  a  regiment  of  zouaves,  he  took 
pai-t  in  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel,  where  he  had  his  horse 
killed  under  him  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  a  fragment 
of  which  entered  his  hand  and  remained  there  till 
1871,  when  it  was  finally  extracted.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  this  battle,  he  performed  the  first  amputation 
under  fire  made  in  the  war.  Dr.  Gilbert  subsequently 
held  the  position  of  Medical  Inspector  at  Baltimore, 
and  Medical  Director  at  Portress  Monroe,  and  was  at 
various  periods  attached  to  the  staffs  of  Generals  Dix,. 
Thomas  and  Palmer.  He  was  also  Medical  Director 
and  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Army  Hospi- 
tals, and  this  responsible  position,  in  which  he  counted 
among  his  subordinates  many  of  the  most  skilful  sur- 
geons of  the  service,  he  held  until  the  close  of  war, 
when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Corning,  to  recruit 
his  health,  which  had  been  greatly  impaired  by  inces- 
sant application  to  work  in  field  and  hospital.  After  a 
brief  respite,  he  accepted  a  position  as  assistant  to 
Joshua  Steams,  Superintendent  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey,  aiding  the  latter  in  remodeling  the 
management  of  the  road  and  introducing  the  present 
system.  He  found  time,  while  occupying  this  posi- 
tion, to  study  in  detail  the  problem  of  rapid  transit. 
The  subject  was  one  that  had  long  been  agitated  in 
New  York  city.  The  extreme  length  of  Manhattan 
Island  and  its  comparative  narrowness,  had  long  made 
it  evident  in  the  eyes  of  persons  possessed  of  common 
foresight,  that  something  would  have  to  be  done  to 
prevent  the  overcrowding  of  the  lower  porticm  of  the 
city,  and  enable  people  to  get  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other  with  as  little  waste  of  time  as  pos- 
sible. Accordingly,  diverse  plans  for  building  rapid 
transit  roads  were  constantly  brought  before  the  public 
— underground,  surface  and  elevated — and  of  more  or 
less  merit ;  but  none  of  them  seemed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case,  and  it  was  left  for  Dr.  Gilbert 
to  originate  and  put  into  execution  the  present  feasible 
and  successful  method  of  rapid  intercommunication. 
His  first  project  was  the  pneumatic  tube  system,  from 
which  he  anticipated  good  results,  but  the  impractica- 
bility of  the  scheme  was  soon  shown,  and  he  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  more  practicable  plan  of  an 
elevated  railroad.  In  1867,  Dr.  Gilbert  resigned  his 
position  with  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and 
thenceforth  devoted  all  his  time  and  energy  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  rapid  transit  projects,  and  became 
Itnown  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  most  assiduous  and 
enthusiastic  workers  in  behaU  of  that,  then,  para- 
mount issue  in  the  public  mind.  The  difficulties  which 
beset  the  promoters  of  rapid  transit  at  this  period,  are 
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too  well-known  to  require  enumeration.  But  they 
were  finally  overcome.  Other  like  enterprises  fol- 
lowed, and  the  result  is  now  witnessed  in  four  com- 
plete and  fully  equipped  lines  of  road,  aflEordiijg  easy, 
rapid,  cheap  and  comfortable  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.  The  Manhattan,  or  Sixth  Avenue  line,  formerly 
called  the  Gilbert  Elevated  Railway,  was  the  im- 
mediate product  of  Dr.  Gilbert's  efforts.  His  was  the 
leading  spirit  in  its  conception,  and  th^  worldng  mind 
in  its  construction.  That  this  road,  running  from 
Trinity  Church  to  Central  Park,  and  since  extended  t6 
Harlem  River,  has  proven  a  boon  to  the  community, 
no  one  will  gainsay. 


STRONG,  JAMES  H.,  Rear  Admiral  of  the  United 
States  navy,  was  bom  in  the  year  1814,  in  Canan. 
daigua,  New  York.  He  entered  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Chittenango  in  1837.  Two  years  before 
finishing  his  course  there,  he  received  an  appointment, 
February  3d,  1839,  in  the  navy,  from  New  York,  but 
by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  remained 
at  the  school  and  graduated.  Being  attached  to  the 
sloop-of-war  "Lexington,"  of  the  Brazil  squadron, 
from  1833  till  1833,  he  was  sent  in  command  of  the 
expedition  which  captmed  and  broke  up  the  piratical 
headquarters  on  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  pirates 
outnumbered  the  attacking  party  very  largely,  but 
were  so  thoroughly  taken  by  surprise  as  to  be  able 
only  once  to  discharge  their  batteries,  when  the  sailors, 
under  Midshipman  Strong,  were  engaged  in  a  hand  to 
hand  encounter  with  them.  The  pirates  were  nearly 
all  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  many  vessels  and 
seamen  then  in  their  possession,  were  recaptured  and 
released.  In  1834,  he  was  attached  to  the  schooner 
"Enterprise,"  of  the  same  squadron,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  on  duty  at  the  Naval  School  in  Kew 
York  city.  In  1836  he  was  attached  to  the  frigate 
"  Constellation,"  and  on  June  4th  of  the  same  year 
was  promoted  to  Passed  Midshipman.  In  1839  he  was 
attached  to  the  razee  "  Independence  "  of  the  Brazil 
squadron,  remaining  there  until  1843,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1841,  was  commissioned  as  Lieutenant.  From 
1844  to  1846  he  was  attached  to  the  frigate  "Colum- 
bus," of  the  East  India  squadron ;  in  1851-3  to  the  New 
York  Receiving  Ship;  in  1853-5  to  the  sloop  "Le- 
vant "  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  ;  in  1856  again 
to  the  New  York  Receiving  Ship ;  in  1857-8  to  the  New 
York  Rendezvous.  In  1859  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  store-ship  "  Relief."  On  the  24th  of 
April,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  as  Commander,  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  steamer  "Mohawk" 
of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron.  He  commanded  the 
steamer  "Flag,"  of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron  in 


1863,  after  which,  in  1863,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  steam  sloop  "  Monongahela  "  of  the 
Western  Gulf  Blockading  squadron.  In  November 
1863  Commander  Strong  convoyed  a  division  of  the 
army  under  General  Banks  from  New  Orleans  to 
Brazos  Island,  Brazos  de  Santiago,  where  on  the  35th 
of  November  he  captured  a  battery  of  three  heavy 
guns  at  Arkansas  Pass,  turning  over  its  possession  to 
the  troops.  The  effective  gunnery  of  the  "Monon- 
gahela" was  specially  praised  by  General  Banks. 
Commander  Strong  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  August  5th,  1864.  After 
assisting  in  landing  the  troops,  he  steamed  ahead  with 
the  "Monongahela,"'  which  he  still  commanded,  and 
opened  an  effective  fire  on  the  battery  of  the  rebel  ram 
"  Tennessee."  His  vessel  was  the  first  to  engage  her. 
He  steered  out  of  the  line  to  run  into  her  and  struck 
her  fair,  at  the  same  time  giving  her  a  broadside,  which 
apparently  had  little  effect'on  her.  Soon  after  he  ran 
into  her  again,  this  time  with  great  effect.  As  he  was 
preparing  to  make  a  third  attack,  his  acting  First 
Officer  informed  him  that  the  bow  of  his  own  boat  was 
stove  in  and  a  third  attempt  would  inevitably  send  all 
to  the  bottom  of  Mobile  Bay.  Commander  Strong  re- 
plied that  he  proposed  to  fight  as  long  as  he  floated 
and  at  once  gave  the  order  for  a  third  attack.  Happily 
it  became  unnecessary,  as  the  "  Tennessee"  hoisted  a 
white  flag,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  troops, 
who  also  engaged  in  the  affair.  This  was  one  of  the 
severest  naval  battles  of  the  war.  During  its  progress 
an  instance  of  personal  bravery  took  place  which  for 
coolness  and  nerve  is  almost  without  parallel.  A 
gunner  named  Brown,  in  charge  of  a  gun  directly 
beneath  the  bridge  on  which  Admiral  Strong  was 
standing,  was  just  about  to  discharge  it,  having  the 
lockstring  in  his  right  hand  and  the  arm  elevated.  At 
this  instant  a  rebel  shot  cut  off  his  arm,  dropping  It 
near  his  feet.  The  Admiral  threw  him  a  tourniquet, 
directing  some  of  the  crew  to  apply  it  and  take  the 
man  below  to  the  surgeon.  The  maimed  veteran, 
touchfng  his  hat  with  his  remaining  hand,  said,  "with 
your  permission,  sir,  I  will  fire  this  gun  first."  Per- 
mission was  granted  him,  he  again  sighted  the  gun, 
disengaged  the  lockstring  from  the  fingers  of  the  hand 
lying  at  his  feet,  fired  the  gun,  and  sank  backwards, 
faint  from  loss  of  blood.  Commander  Strong  was 
commissioned  as  Captain,  August  5th,  1865,  and  in 
1866-7  was  Inspector  of  the  Navy  Yard  in  Brooklyn. 
In  1868-9  he  commanded  the  steam  sloop  "Canan- 
daigua,"  of  the  European  squadron,  and  in  1870  was 
appointed  Executive  Oflicer  of  the  Navy  Yard  in  New 
York.  He  was  commissioned  Commodore,  March  3d, 
1870,  and  in  May,  1871,  was  assigned  to  the  head  of 
the  Light  House  Department,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York,  in  which  position  he  remained  for  one  and 
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a  half  years.  On  the  35th  of  September,  1873,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Bear-Admiral,  and  ordered  to 
take  command  of  the  Brazilian  squadron,  returning 
from  South  America  in  September,  1874.  In  April  of 
the  following  year,  he  was  retired,  in  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  Congress  which  retires  all  naval  officers  at 
the  age  of  sixty-two.  He  was  married,  in  1844,  to 
Miss  Maria  Louisa  Von  Cowenhoven,  of  Long  Island, 
and  has  two  children ;  a  daughter,  who  is  the  wife  of 
an  English  gentleman,  and  a  son,  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  navy,  having  been  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  in  1868. 


NEWTON,  MAJOB-GENBBAL  JOHN,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  engineers  of  the  age,  was  born 
at  Norfolk,   Virginia,   August  34th,  1833.     His 
father^  the  Hon.  Thomas  Newton,  represented  that 
district  in  Congress  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and,  at  his 
retirement  from  public  office  in  1830,  was  the  oldest 
member,  in  service,  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 
John  Newton  received  his  primary  education  in  the 
private  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  was  sent  to  West  Point,  New  York, 
there  to  be  qualified,  under  private  tuition,  for  the  pro- 
fession of  a  civil   engineer.     In  1838,  however,  he 
entered  the  Military  Academy,  and  was  graduated  in 
1848,  receiving  the  commission  of  3d  Lieutenant  in 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.     In  that  capacity,  he  served 
as  assistant  to  the  Board  of  Engineers;  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  Engineering  at  the  IT.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy ;  Assistant  Engineer  in  the  construction  of  Ports 
Warren  and  Trumbull ;  as  Superintending  Engineer,  of 
construction  of  Ports  Wayne,  Porter,  Niagara,  and 
Ontario,  and  was  promoted  to  be  1st  Lieutenant,  Octo- 
ber 16th,  1853.     He  conducted  the  surveys  of  the 
Kennebeck  Kiver,  Cobscook  Bay,  Matinicus  Island, 
Rockland  and  Owlshead  Harbors,  Maine,  with  the  view 
of  the  improvement  of  navigation  at  those  places,  under 
the  Eiver  and  Harbor  Act  of  1853.     Being  ordered  to 
Florida  in  the  spring  of  1853,  he  was  the  superintend- 
ing engineer  of  various  works  of  minor  importance  in 
that  State ;  of  Forts  Pulaski  and  Jackson  in  Georgia, 
and  of  the  improvement  of  the  Savannah  River;  after- 
wards, of  the  forts  in  Pensecola  Harbor,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Captain  in  the'Corps  of  Engineers,  July 
1st,  1856.    He  was  a  member  of  the  commission  for 
the  improvement  of  St.  John's  River,  Florida ;  of  the 
Board  to  examine  Pensacola  Dock ;  and  of  a  special 
Board  of  Engineers  to  select  sites  and  prepare  projects 
for  coast  defences  in  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Texas. 
He  was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Utah  expedi- 
tion, in  1858,  and  afterwards  put  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  Port  Delaware,  and  repairs  of  Fort  Mifflin, 


on  the  Delaware,  where  he  served  with  occasional 
absences,  as  a  member  of  special  boards  upon  fortifi- 
cations, until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.     His 
first  service  in  the  field  was  as  Chief  Engineer  of  Gen- 
eral Patterson's  column  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  partic- 
ipating in  the  action  at  Falling  Waters,  June  30th,  1861. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  Major  of  Engineers,  August 
6th,  1861,  and  afterwards  (August  36th)  ordered  to 
Washington  for  duty  upon  the  defences  of  that  city. 
As  engineer,  he  laid  out  and  constructed  several  large 
works  covering  Alexandria,  and,  on  September  33d, 
1861,  was  appointed  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers, 
and  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  the 
defences  of  Washington,  until  March,  1863,  when  the 
army  embarked  upon  the  Peninsular  campaign  and 
commenced  the  siege  of  Yorktown.     When  the  Con- 
federate forces  evacuated  the  works  at  Yorktown,  the 
division  to  which  General  Newton  was  attached  was 
rapidly  embarked  and  sent  up  the  York  River  to  the 
neighborhood  of  West  Point,  to  cut  off  the  Confederate 
retreat.    When  the  division  landed,  after  dark,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  Confederate  army  had  concentra- 
ted in  large  force  at  Barhamsville,  vmder  the  command 
of  General  Gustavus  W.  Smith,  and  that  instead  of 
cutting  off  the  enemy's  retreat,  this  unsupported  div- 
ision, only  3J  miles  from  the  main  body  of  the  enemy, 
with  the  river  at  its  rear,  ran  an  imminent  risk  of  entire 
destruction.     An  anxious  night  was  passed,  and  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  General 
Newton  went  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  ascertain  what 
measures  of  defence  could  be  devised.    Fortunately, 
he  gathered  such  information  as  to  lead  him  to  con- 
clude that  the  marshes  covered  all  of  their  position 
except  a  space  sufficient  for  the  deployment  of  one 
brigade.    General  Newton  applied  for  and  obtained 
permission  to  post  his  brigade  at  that  place,  and  the 
action  of  the  day,  May  7th,  1863,  was  fought  under  his 
personal  direction,  without  supervision  or  orders  from 
the  division  commander.    The  field  of  action,  thus 
contracted  by  the  marshes,  was  susceptible  of  defence 
against  greatly  superior  forces,  but  without  the  recon- 
noissance  and  knowledge  so  obtained  of  the  position, 
the  result  of  that  engagement  would  "probably  have 
been  eminently  disastrous  to  the  division.    General 
Newton's  brigade  bore  an  active  part  in  the  bloody 
battle  of  Gaines'  Mills,  June  37th,  1863,  receiving  the 
commendation  of  the  commanding  General  on  that 
field;  and,  in  the  change  of  base  to  Harrison's  Landing 
on  the  James  River,  became  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Glendale,  June  30th,  1863.    In  the  Maryland  campaign 
which  directly  followed  these  events,  General  Newton 
commanded  a  brigade  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  Frank- 
lin's Corps,  which,  in  the  advance  upon  South  Moun- 
tain,  held  the  left  of  McClellan's   army,   and  was 
intended  to  pierce  the  enemy's  line  of  defence   at 
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Crampton's  Pass,  BurkettsvlUe.  The  division  to  wliich 
Greneral  Newton  belonged  was  chosen  to  malie  the 
assault,  and  on  the  march  to  the  point  of  attack,  he 
recommended  to  his  superior  that  the  division  on 
reaching  the  ground  should  be  halted,  and  as  soon  as 
formed,  pushed  in  altogether  with  the  bayonet,  and 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  retm-ning  fire,  and  he 
was  told  that  this  should  be  done.  As  his  brigade  was 
the  last  in  column  of  march,  he  arrived  last  in'the  field, 
and  to  his  great  disappointment,  found  that  the  two 
brigades  which  preceded  him  had  become  engaged, 
regiment  by  regiment,  as  they  arrived  upon  the  field, 
and  that  the  plan  agreed  upon  had  not  been  carried 
out.  With  his  own  troops  he  was  obliged  to  lend 
assistance  to  the  other  brigades,  and  to  replace  some 
of  their  regiments  which  had  shot  away  their  ammu- 
nition. In  the  meantime  the  losses  were  heavy,  for 
the  men  were  mostly  in  the  open,  while  the  enemy, 
on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  were  covered  by  dense 
woods,  or  were  behind  stone  fences.  There  was  no 
officer  superior  to  a  brigade  commander  visible  on  the 
field  from  the  beginning  of  the  action  to  the  end,  so 
that  General  Newton,  in  the  continued  absence  of 
instructions,  was  obliged  to  take  command  of  the 
operations  of  the  attack.  At  length,  although  many 
regiments  were  now  without  ammunition,  he  directed 
the  line  to  be  formed  and  bayonets  to  be  fixed,  and 
ordered  the  advance,  without  firing,  until  the  enemy 
should  begin  to  retreat.  He  accompanied  the  troops. 
In  aU  the  operations  of  that  day  the  other  brigade  com- 
manders, Generals  Torbert  and  Bartlett,  cordially  co- 
operated with  General  Newton.  A  curious  incident 
occurred  during  the  advance:  a  new  regiment,  just 
raised,  and  which  had  joined  the  division  a  few  days 
before,  halted  in  the  open  field  under  a  hot  fire,  threw 
out  guides  to  rectify  their  line,  and  after  deliberately 
re-forming,  continued  the  charge.  They  thought  it  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do.  The  position  of  the  enemy 
was  carried  with  a  rush,  and  this  might  have  been 
done  earlier  and  much  loss  of  life  saved,  had  the 
proper  dispositions  been  made  when  the  division 
-  arrived  upon  the  ground.  General  Newton  was  also 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  September  17th, 
1862,  and  was  brevetted  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the 
regular  service  for  gaUant  and  meritorious  conduct  in 
that  battle.  In  the  Rappahannock  campaign,  as  Maj  or- 
General  of  Volunteers,  and  commanding  a  division  in 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  General  Newton  was  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December 
13th,  1862,  on  the  left  of  the  line  at  Franklin's 
Crossing.  In  the  Chancellorsville  campaign,  forming 
a  part  of  General  Sedgwick's  (the  6th)  Corps,  he 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  River  and  began  the  march 
at  midnight,  or  early  in  the  morning  of  May  3d,  1863, 
towards   Fredericksburg,  in  the  lead  of  the  corps. 


At  first,  the  enemy's  position  on  the  crest  of  the  hills, 
to  the  left  and  parallel  with  the  line  of  march,  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  by  the  light  of  the  camp-fires  shining 
through  the  embrasures  of  their  batteries,  but  a  dense 
fog  settling  down  afterwards,  made  everything  invisi- 
ble. As  the  best  thing  to  be  done  in  the  event  of 
alai'm  or  attack  in  the  march,  the  troops  were  ordered 
to  face  the  hills  and  act  according  to  circumstances. 
A  flank  march,  under  such  circumstances,  was  a  haz- 
ardous movement,  with  all  the  advantages  of  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Just  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  town,  the  skirmishers  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Hamblin,  by  a  bold  and  skilful  attack,  dislodged 
a  party  of  the  enemy  strongly,  posted,  who  were  dispu- 
ting the  advance.  The  fog  was  so  thick  that  the  head 
of  the  column  was  unconsciously  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  enemy  posted  on  the  Marye  Heights,  when  their 
presence  was  accidentally  discovered  by  overhearing 
conversation  and  orders.  The  head  of  the  column  was 
quickly  drawn  back,  to  await  the  dawn  of  day.  When 
scarcely  light,  Wheaton's  Brigade  was  pushed  forward 
to  reconnoitre,  and  quickly  drew  from  the  enemy  a 
long  line  of  musketry  and  artillery  fire.  Nothing  was 
left  but  to  organize  an  attack  in  force  upon  the  strong 
position  already  memorable,  since  Dec.  1863,  for  the 
slaughter  and  defeat  of  the  attacking  forces  under 
General  Burnside.  General  Sedgwick  soon  arriving  on 
the  ground.  General  Newton  advised  that  diversions 
and  attacks,  if  possible,  should  be  made  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  of  his  position,  to  prevent  a  concentra- 
tion of  force  in  his  front.  This  was  done,  and,  the 
requisite  preparation  being  made.  General  Sedgwick 
directed  General  Newton  to  attack  the  stone  wall  rifle 
pit  at  the  foot  of  the  Marye  Heights,  with  his  own  di- 
vision and  the  light  division  which  had  also  been  as- 
signed to  his  command.  The  light  division,  under 
Col.  Burnham,  advanced  in  line  of  battle  against  the 
enemy's  works ;  a  part  of  Bustis'  brigade  under  Col.  ' 
Johns,  in  column  of  fours,  crossed  the  canal,  to  the 
right  of  Burnham,  upon  a  narrow  bridge,  and  Shaler's 
brigade  in  a  like  formation  crossed  the  canal  upon  anoth- 
er bridge  to  the  right  of  Eustis'  attack.  The  advance 
was  made  with  the  bayonet,  caps  having  been  taken 
ofl  the  guns.  Shaler's  column,  as  its  head,  emerged 
into  the  deadly  fire  and  was  shattered ;  Eustis'  column, 
however,  penetrated  the  enemy's  works  at  the  same 
moment  with  the  light  division.  In  this  short  attack, 
which  lasted  not  more  than  three  minutes,  1,000  men 
were  killed  or  wounded,  out  of  an  attacking  force  of 
8,500  men,  which,  owing  to  the  cramped  and  confined 
field  of  battle,  was  all  that  could  be  brought  into  ac- 
tion. How,  in  the  former  attack  of  Dec.  13th,  1863, 
in  view  of  this,  70,000  men,  congregated  in  and  around 
Fredericksburg,  could  have  been  usefully  employed, 
must  always  remain  a  mystery  to  the  military  man. 
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As  soon  as  the  enemy's  lines  were  pierced,  they  went 
ofE  in  full  retreat,  the  Sixth  Corps  under  Sedgwick 
pursuing  its  march  to  Salem  Church,  where  the  Con- 
federates were  again  encountered,  near  sunset  on  the 
same  day,  coming  from  Chancellorsville.  Two  brigades 
of  General  Newton's  command  were  here  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  support  of  Brooks'  division.  On  the 
next  day,  (Monday,  May  4th,)  the  concentration  of 
Confederate  forces  from  Chancellorsville  and  other 
places  made  it  impossible  for  the  Sixth  Corps,  unaided 
by  the  rest  of  the  army  near  Chancellorsville,  to  perse- 
vere in  its  march,  and  it  was  decided  to  withdraw  to 
Bank's  Ford.  The  dispositions  for  regulating  this 
withdrawal  were  entrusted  to  General  Newton,  and  at 
sunset,  although  the  enemy  had  then  commenced  the 
attack,  the  corps  was  marched  to  the  rear  without  con- 
fusion or  disorder.  In  the  Pennsylvania  campaign. 
General  Newton  was  assigned  to  the  temporary  com- 
mand of  the  First  Corps — made  vacant  by  the  death 
in  battle  of  Gen.  John  F.  Reynolds — and  was  engaged 
at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  on  the  second  and  third  of 
July,  1863.  He  received  the  brevet  of  Colonel  in  the 
regular  service,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at 
this  memorable  battle.  He  was  assigned  May  2d, 
1864,  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Division,  Fourth 
Corps,  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  in  the  advance 
from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
contest  on  Rocky-faced  Ridge  and  in  the  operations 
around  Dalton ;  in  the  battle  of  Resaca ;  action  at 
Adairsville ;  battle  of  New  Hope  Church ;  battle  of 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek, 
July  30th,  1864.  At  the  period  of  this  latter  impor- 
tant battle.  General  Sherman  had  divided  his  forces 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Atlanta,  where  the 
Confederates  were  concentrated.  The  position  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  under  Thomas,  was  in  the 
angle  between  the  Chattahoochee  River  and  Peach 
Tree  Ci'eek,  with  its  rear  on  that  creek,  having  the  left 
resting  upon  the  Buckhead  road,  where  it  crosses  the 
creek.  The  remainder  of  Gen.  Sherman's  forces  were 
under  his  immediate  command,  considerably  to  the 
left  of  Thomas,  leaving  between  the  two  a  wide  inter- 
val of  marshes  and  difficult  ground  sufficient  to  prevent 
co-operation  in  case  of  battle.  The  intention  of  the 
enemy  was  to  strike  one  or  the  other  portion  of  the  di- 
vided army,  and  General  Sherman,  supposing  the  ex- 
treme left,  composed  of  McPherson's  and  Schofleld's 
commands,  to  be  threatened,  drew  off  from  Thomas 
two  divisions  (Stanley's  and  Wood's)  of  the  Fourth 
Corps,  to  reinforce  them.  This,  as  it  appears,  was  an 
error,  for  the  enemy  attacked  Thomas,  weakened  by 
this  detachment  from  his  forces.  Parallel  with  the 
course  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Buckhead  road-crossing  is  a  range  of  hills,  which,  on 
the  left  of  the.  road,  sink  in  a  short  distance  to  the  level 


of  the  bottom  land.  General  Newton's  division,  form- 
ing the  extreme  left  of  Thomas,  was  at  the  road-cross- 
ing, starting  from  which  a  narrow  spur,  elevated  above 
the  bottom  land,  formed  a  roadway  to  the  ridge  of  the 
hills.  Seeing  the  importance  of  an  occupation  of  the 
hills  which  commanded  the  bottom  land,  and  without 
which  the  position  in  advance  of  Peach  Tree  Creek 
was  untenable.  General  Newton  obtained  permission 
from  General  Thomas  to  seize  the  crests  in  his  front, 
and  to  post  his  division  there  in  advance  of  the  troops 
on  his  right,  who  were  still  f  ormed'on  the  bottom  land. 
The  position  was  easily  carried,  being  defended  only 
by  a  few  skirmishers,  and  the  division  was  marched 
along  the  spur  to  the  ridge,  and  there  halted.  The 
formation  was  on  the  line  of  the  ridge,  on  either  side 
of  the  road,  with  one  brigade  in  reserve  halted  a  little 
in  rear  of  the  line  of  battle,  along  the  road  of  approach. 
Two  guns  were  placed  in  position  between  the  two 
front  brigades,  and  two  in  rear  of  the  reserve  brigade 
(and  on  the  road  from  the  creek  to  the  ridge)  so  placed 
as  to  command  the  low  ground  to  the  left  of  the  road 
where  the  hills  sank  into  the  bottom  land.  The  pos- 
ition thus  taken  up,  the  skirmish  line  was  ordered  to  ad- 
vance, but  immediately  encountered  a  sharp  resistance 
from  rifle  pits,  and  was  brought  to  a  halt.  The  appear- 
ance of  things  was  now  very  different  from  that  sup- 
posed in  the  orders  issued  to  the  troops,  for  Thomas 
had  been  ordered  by  Sherman  to  march  on  Atlanta, 
on  the  supposition  that  there  was  no  enemy  in  his 
front.  General  Newton,  after  cautioning  the  troops 
not  to  lay  aside  their  equipments,  but  to  be  ready 
for  action,  rode  back  to  General  Thomas,  who  was 
over  the  creek  at  the  road-crossing,  and,  reporting 
the  facts  of  the  case,  was  directed  to  encamp  upon 
the  position  held  by  his  division.  As  General  Newton 
quitted  General  Thomas  to  return,  a  tremendous  fire 
broke  out.  Hurrying  back,  when  he  reached  the  two 
reserve  guns,  he  found  them  directed  against  the  Con- 
federate force  which,  circling  around  the  left  of  the 
division,  and  emerging  into  the  low  grounds,  was 
marching  to  the  rear  of  the  position.  A  rapid  fire  • 
from  these  guns  checked  the  advance,  and  the  enemy 
retired.  Pursuing  his  way  to  the  front,  Newton  found 
that  the  reserve  brigade  on  the  road  had  faced  to  the 
left,  and  was  engaged  with  the  enemy.  The  two 
brigades  along  the  ridge  were  sharply  engaged,  and 
hard  pressed.  Waiting  until  everything  appeared  to 
be  firm  in  front,  General  Newton  rode  back  to  the 
reserve  guns,  where  he  found  General  Thomas,  who 
had  meanwhile  got  up  two  six-gun  batteries,  making 
in  all  fourteen  guns  in  position  there.  The  Confed- 
erate division  entrusted  with  the  turning  of  the 
position  made  another  attempt,  but  the  Are  was  too 
heavy  for  it.  The  division  held  its  position  firmly 
throughout  the  battle,  without  giving  ground  an  inch. 
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and  thus  saved  the  flank  of  Thomas'  line.  The  enemy 
had  been  massed  under  cover  in  front  of  Thomas,  in- 
tending to  get  at  him  before  he  could  be  consolidated 
in  position  after  the  passage  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  and 
they  advanced  in  mass  without  skirmishers,  in  order 
to  quicken  operations,  and  lead  to  a  surprise  by  saving 
time.  If  Newton  had  not  taken  the  position  at  the 
time  he  did,  on  the  crest  of  the  hills,  and  had  not  there 
formed  his  troops  in  the  manner  he  did,  it  is  probable 
the  surprise  would  have  been  successful.  The  conse- 
quences of  such  an  event  would  have  been  the  division 
of  Sherman's  forces  into  two  parts,  with  an  active  and 
vigorous  enemy  separating  them ;  even  if  not  defeated 
in  detail,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  separated 
forces  to  reunite  without  a  long  march  to  the  rear.  In 
either  event,  Atlanta  would  not  probably  have  been 
taken,  at  least  during  that  campaign.  While  the  battle 
was  raging,  with  the  enemy  apparently  all  around  the 
division,  General  Newton  was  approached  by  an 
orderly  from  General  Howard,  who  was  with  General 
Sherman,  and  handed  a  despatch,  which  directed  the 
receiver  to  march  on  Atlanta,  as  there  was  no  enemy  in 
bis  front.  Not  having  time  to  spare  in  writing,  New- 
ton pointed  out  to  the  orderly  the  enemy  in  his  front, 
flank  and  rear,  and  bade  him  report  what  he  saw 
there.  The  day  after,  again  referring  to  the  despatch, 
he  found  that  it  was  not  directed  to  him,  nor  from 
General  Howard,  but  was  from  General  Sherman, 
and  addressed  to  General  Thomas.  This  little  inci- 
dent proves  sufficiently  what  was  General  Sherman's 
idea  of  the  position  and  intentions  of  the  enemy  on 
that  day.  General  Newton  was  brevetted  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  regular  service  for  gallant  and  meritori- 
ous services  at  the  battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  and  in  all  the  oper- 
ations leading  to  the  evacuation  of  that  place,  includ- 
ing the  assault  at  Jonesboro  and  the  battle  of  Love- 
joy's  Station.  After  the  end  of  the  Georgia  campaign, 
culminating  in  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  he  was  assigned, 
Oct.,  1864,  to  the  command  of  the  district  of  Key 
West  and  Tortugas,  Florida!  He  was  brevetted 
Major-General  in  the  regular  service  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services  during  the  rebellion.  He  was 
promoted  to  be  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  December  28th,  1865,  and  mustered  out  of 
the  volunteer  service,  Jan.  15th,  1866,  returning  then 
to  his  rank  in  the  regular  service,  and  to  the  duties 
pertaining  to  his  corps.  Since  that  period,  General 
Newton  has  been  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
regular  duties  upon  fortifications  and  the  improvement 
of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  in  frequent  service  with 
special  boards  of  engineers,  upon  fortifications  and 
works  of  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers.  He  is  a 
member  likewise  of  the  Permanent  Board  of  Engineers 
upon  Fortifications  and  Rivers  and  Harbors.    His  pres- 


ent rank  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  Colonel,  to  which 
he  was  promoted.  The  list  of  civil  works  under  his 
charge  since  1866,  comprises  the  following :  Improve- 
ment and  surveys  at  Plattsburg,  Burlington,  Otter 
Creek ;  surveys  at  Rouse's  Point  and  at  Port  Henry, 
Lake  Ohamplain ;  improvements  and  surveys  of  Hud- 
son River  at  Troy,  Albany,  Van  Wies  Point,  Castle- 
ton,  Coeymans,  New  Baltimore,  Rondout  and  Jersey 
City ;  improvement  and  surveys  of  Passaic  River ;  of 
channel  between  Staten  Island  and  New  Jersey ;  of 
the  Raritan  River;  of  Cheesequake  Creek;  survey 
for  canal  between  Newark  and  New  York  Bays,  in 
New  Jersey ;  surveys  and  improvement  of  Portchester 
Harbor  and  Eastcliester  Creek ;  survey  of  Hempstead 
Bay,  Rockaway  Inlet,  Canarsie  and  Sheepshead  Bays, 
and  of  Coney  Island ;  together  with  that  of  other  places 
on  Long  Island,  not  necessary  to  mention ;  and  sur- 
veys and  removal  of  obstructions  in  the  East  River  and 
Hell-Gate.  As  the  operations  of  blasting  and  remov- 
ing rock  from  the  waters  of  Hell-Gate  and  East  River 
have  received  a  great  deal  of  attention,  it  is  not  amiss 
here  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  method  pursued.  At 
Hallet's  Point,  a  large  reef  projected  into  the  Hell- 
Gate  channel,  causing  a  deflection  of  the  currents  to- 
wards other  dangerous  reefs,  so  that  in  avoiding  one 
reef  there  was  great  danger  of  being  carried  upon 
another.  As  the  reef  covered  a  surface  of  three  acres, 
and  its  volume  was  about  60,000  cubic  yards  in  place, 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  tunnel  under,  and  after- 
wards to  blow  up  the  whole  mass  by  one  explosion. 
The  tunnelling  was  gradually  effected,  without  acci- 
dent or  excessive  leakage,  and  the  piers  and  roof  were 
then  bored  with  blast  holes  to  receive  the  cartridges  for 
the  final  explosion.  The  quantity  of  explosives  used 
for  this  was  50,000  pounds  of  dynamite  and  equivalent 
compounds,  and  the  number  of  distinct  charges  and 
ignitions  was  about  4,500.  It  was  considered  a  deli- 
cate and  hazardous  operation  to  handle  and  place  in 
position  these  large  amounts  of  explosive  compound, 
but  a  more  difficult  task  remained,  viz :  That  of  com- 
bining electric  batteries,  wires  and  groups  of  charges, 
by  maUiematical  formulae,  based  on  well-known 
electrical  data.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  explo- 
sion of  mines  by  the  electric  spark  or  incandescent  plat- 
inum wire,  it  had  never  before  been  attempted  to  group 
together  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery,  its  in- 
ternal resistance,  the  resistance  of  the  leading  and  con- 
necting wires,  the  fuse  resistance,  the  disposition  of 
the  elements  of  the  battery  and  of  the  charges,  so  that 
when  the  number  and  situation  of  the  different  charges 
were  fixed,  the  number  of  elements  of  the  battery 
necessary  to  effect  ignition  of  all  became  known  by  a 
certain  calculation,  as  sure  for  a  million  as  for  one 
charge.  Wet  batteries  were  selected,  because  of  con- 
venience, but  the  method  of  calculating  would  have 
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equally  applied  if  any  other  machine  for  the  genera- 
tion of  dynamic  electricity  had  been  used.  The  division 
of  the  large  amount  of  explosives  into  many  charges, 
the  apportionment  of  each  to  the  work  to  be  done  in 
rending  the  rock,  and  the  filling  with  water  of  the 
galleries  and  tunnels,  were  the  causes  that  no  external 
explosion  and  perturbation  of  air  resulted,  as  was 
proved  by  the  absence  of  injury  to  a  frame  building, 
alongside  of  the  shaft,  in  which  not  even  a  pane  of 
glass  was  fractured.  The  next  rock  to  be  blown  up  is 
riood  Rock,  or  Middle  Reef,  covering  an  area  of  over 
nine  acres,  of  which,  at  this  writing  (1881),  five  acres 
have  already  been  tunnelled.  The  removal  of  the 
smaller  channel  rocks  is  effected  with  the  steam  drill-, 
ing  scow,  the  invention  of  General  Newton,  which 
consists  of  a  frame-work  to  support  many  heavy  drills, 
so  arranged  that  when  let  down  to  the  bottom  upon 
which  the  drill-frame  is  to  rest,  the  frame  can  be  in- 
stantaneously levelled,  thus  causing  the  drills  to  work 
vertically.  The  drill-frame  is  so  arranged  that  when 
on  the  bottom  it  is  pressed  down  upon  the  rock,  in- 
stead of  being  overturned  by  the  currents,  however 
strong  they  may  be.  Tubes  are  fixed  to  the  drill- 
frame,  in  which  the  drill  rods  are  raised  and  let  drop 
by  engines,  thus  causing  the  drills  to  perforate  the 
rock,  which  operation  is  performed  very  rapidly,  not- 
withstanding the  size  and  depth  of  the  holes,  which 
are  nearly  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  the  average 
of  nine  feet  in  depth.  After  drilling,  the  drill  frame 
is  floated  off,  and  the  holes  charged  with  dynamite 
cartridges  by  the  divers,  after  which  ignition  is  com- 
municated by  the  electric  current.  The  scow  is  used 
to  transport  the  drill-frame  from  place  to  place,  and  to 
furnish  room  for  the  boilers,  engines  and  apparatus 
necessary  for  these  operations.  It  is  pierced  with  a 
well-hole,  through  which  the  driU-frame  is  lowered 
and  raised.  "When  the  drill-frame  is  lowered  it 
rests  solidly  on  the  rock,  without  connection  witb- 
the  scow ;  otherwise  the  movement  of  the  scow, 
which  can  never  be  totally  prevented  in  a  tide-way, 
would  so  derange  the  drilling  as  to  render  it  practi- 
cally impossible.  After  the  rock  has  been  blasted,  it 
is  removed  by.divers,  or  more  commonly  by  means  of 
the  steam-grapple.  When  the  surface  of  a  reef  is 
covered  with  sand,  gravel,  clay,  or  other  earthy  de- 
posits, it  is  cleared  off  by  the  water-jet,  in  conjunction 
with  the  process  of  conveying  away  the  material  thus 
stirred  up.  Ballet's  Point,  Diamond  Reef,  Coenties 
Reef,  Way's  Reef,  and  Shelldrake  have  been  blasted 
and  removed.  Heel  Tap  Rocks  have  been  blasted, 
and  about  five  acres  excavated  under  Flood  Rock. 
There  remain  to  be  undertaken  in  Hell-Gate,  the  small 
reefs  of  Prymg-Pan  or  Pot-Rock.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  this  great  work  will  result  in  incalculable  ben- 
efit to  the  commerce  of  the  comitry  at  large. 


SMITH,  GENERAL  GUSTAVUS  WOODSON,  late 
a  Major-General  in  the  Confederate  States  army, 
was  bom  in  Scott  County,  Kentucky,  January  Ist, 
1823,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  New  York  city.  His 
grandparents  were  born  and  married  in  Louisa  County, 
Virginia.  They  crossed  the  mountains  to  Kentucky 
County,  of  that  State,  while  it  was  still  an  Indian  hunt- 
ing ground,  and  located  their  new  home  in  what  is 
now  Scott  County,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  His 
parents  were  born  in  this  county.  His  father  and  both 
of  his  grandfathers  were  farmers  in  the  blue  grass  dis- 
trict of  that  State.  They  were  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  education  for  the  time  and  country  in  which 
they  lived,  and  all  held  important  public  positions  at 
different  periods  of  their  lives.  Gustavus  W.  Smith 
passed  his  boyhood  on  his  father's  farm,  and  had  the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  schools  of  the  county,  until 
he  was  sixteen  years  old.  He  entered  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  as  a  cadet  in  1838,  was 
graduated  in  1843,  was  then  appointed  Lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  ordered  to 
New  London,  Connecticut,  as  assistant  engineer  in  the 
construction  of  the  fortifications  of  that  harbor.  He 
remained  on  this  duty  two  years,  and  was  ordered  to 
West  Point,  in  1844,  as  junior  Assistant  Professor  of 
Civil  and  Military  Engineering  and  the  Art  of  War  in 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.  After  serving  two  years 
in  this  capacity,  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  army  of 
General  Zachary  Taylor,  in  Mexico.  Soon  after  the 
declaration  of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  in  1846,  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing 
the  raising  of  a  company  of  sappers  and  miners,  or 
engineer  soldiers,  as  part  of  the  regular  army  of  the 
United  States.  Captain  Alexander  J.  Swift,  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  company,  Gustavus  W.  Smith  was  the  senior,  and 
George  B.  McClellan  the  junior  Lieutenant.  Captain 
Swift,  one  of  the  most  prominent  oflJcers  of  that  grade 
in  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged,  had  served  two 
years  in  the  school  for  engineer  officers  at  Metz, 
Prance,  and  Lieutenant  McClellan  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1846.  Soon  after  the  company  arrived 
in  Mexico,  Captain  Swift  was  taken  ill  at  Matamoras, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  command  of  the  engineer 
company  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Smith. 
Lieutenant  John  G.  Foster,  U.  S.  Engineer  Corps, 
joined  the  company  at  Vera  Cruz.  In  the  campaign 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  inclusive,  the 
engineer  company  made  a  proud  and  worthy  name  in 
the  annals  of  American  history.  The  following  ex- 
tracts are  selected  from  an  official  abstract  of  the 
records  of  the  War  Department  in  Washington.  Gen- 
eral Totten,  Chief  Engineer,  in  his  annual  report,  1848, 
in  giving  a  summary  of  the  services  of  engineer  offi- 
cers in  Mexico,  says:  "Lieutenant  Q.  W.  Smith  was 
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in  command  of  the  engineer  company  in  the  march 
from  Matamoras  to  Tampico,  and  in  the  siege  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  in  all  the  battles  in  General  Scott's  march  to 
the  city  of  Mexico."    In  his- official  report  to  General 
Scott,  dated  Camp  Washington,    before  Vera  Cruz, 
March  28th,  1847,  he  speaks  in  terms  of  highest  praise 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  engineer  company. 
Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  April  18th,  1847,  Colonel  W. 
S.   Harney,   commanding  1st    brigade,   says    in  his 
official  report,  dated  Jalapa,  Mexico,  April  2ist,  1847 : 
"  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Smith,  of  the  engineers,  withliis 
company,  rendered  very  efficient  service  in  his  own 
department,  as  well  as  in  the  storming  of  the  fort." 
In  reference  to  the  same  battle.  General  D.  E.  Twiggs, 
compianding  3d  division,  says  in  his  official  report, 
dated  Jalapa,  April  24th,  1847:  "Lieutenant  G.  W. 
Smith,  of  the  engineers,  with  his  company  of  sappers 
and  miners,  joined  Colonel  Harney's  command  in  the 
assault  on  the  enemy's  main  work,  and  killed  two  men 
with  his  own  hand."    Battles  of  Contreras  and  Cheru- 
busco,  19th  and  20th  of  August,  1847,  General  Persifer 
F.   Smith,  commanding  1st  brigade,  2d  division,  says 
in  his  official  report,  dated  August  28th,  1847 :   'Lieu- 
tenant G.  W.   Smith,  in  command  of  the  engineer 
company,  and  Lieutenant  G.  B.  McClellan,  his  subal- 
tern, distinguished  themselves  tluroughout  the  whole 
of  the  three  actions.     Nothing  seemed  to  them  too  bold 
to  be  undertaken  or  too  difficult  to  be  executed ;  and 
their  services  as  engineers  were  as  valuable  as  those 
they  rendered  in  battle  at  the  head  of  their  gallant 
men."     Beferring   to  these    battles,  General  D.   E. 
Twiggs  says,  in  his  official  report,  dated  August  23d, 
1847 :   "To  Captain  Lee  of  the  engineers,  1  have  again 
the  pleasure  of  tendering  my  thanks  for  the  exceed- 
ingly valuable  services  rendered  throughout  the  whole 
of  these  operations,  and  to  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Smith, 
of  the  engineers,  who  commanded  the  sappers  and 
miners,  I  am  under  many  obligations  for  his  services 
on  this  and  on  otlier  occasions.     Whenever  his  legiti- 
mate duties  with  the  pick  and  spade  were  performed, 
he  always  solicited  permission  to  join  in  the  advance 
of  the    storming  party  with  his  muskets,  in  which 
position  liis  gallantry,  and  that  of  his  officers  and  men, 
was  conspicuously  displayed  at  Contreras  as  well  as 
Cerro  Gordo."    City  of  Mexico,  13th  and  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1847,  General  W.  J.  Worth,  commanding  1st 
division,  says  in  his  official  report,  dated  September 
16th,  1847:   "Lieutenants  I.  I.  Stevens,  G.  W.  Smith 
and  G.  B.  McClellan,   engineers,   displayed  the  gal- 
lantry, skill  and  conduct  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guished their  corps."    In  reference  to  these  operations. 
General  Scott,  in  his  official  report,  dated  National 
Palace  of  Mexico,  September  18th,  1847,  says  :  "Lieu- 
tenants Beauregard,  Stevens  and  Tower,  all  wounded, 
were  employed  with  the  divisions ;  and  Lieutenants  G. 


W.  Smith  and  6.  B.  McClellan,  with  the  company  of 
sappers  and  miners.  These  five  Lieutenants  of  engin- 
eers, like  their  Captain,  (R.  E.  Lee)  won  the  admira- 
tion of  all  about  them."  In  an  official  letter  dated 
January  27th,  1854,  General  Scott  says:  "I  have 
never  known  a  very  young  officer  so  frequently  and  so 
highly  distinguished  as  Captain  G.  W.  Smith  was  in 
the  campaign  of  Mexico."  He  was  recommended  by 
General  Scott  for  a  third  brevet,  that  of  Major,  and 
General  Scott  adds:  "I  was  afterwards  surprised  to 
learn  that  Smitli's  name  had  been  stricken  off,  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  President,  on  the  ground  that  no 
Second  Lieutenant  could  be  allowed  to  hold  three 
brevets  at  once,  no  matter  what  his  merits  or  services." 
Upon  the  return  of  the  army  to  the  United  States,  at 
the  end  of  the  war  in  1848,  Captain  Smith  was,  at  his 
own  request,  relieved  from  duty  with  the  engineer 
company.  In  1849,  he  was  appointed  principal  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Engineering  and  the  Art  of  War  in  the 
Military  Academy,  and  ordered  to  West  Point.  He 
remained  in  this  position  until  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  United  States  army,  in  1854.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  is  from  a  letter  written  by  General 
Totten,  Chief  Engineer  U.  S.  Army,  dated  December 
26th,  1854,  and  addressed  to  Captain  Smith,  on  the 
subject  of  his  resignation :  "  I  am  parting  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  with  an  officer  whose  services  in  the  field, 
have,  by  their  marked  gallantry  and  high  professional 
character,  added  to  the  reputation  of  the  corps  and  the 
army.  These  considerations  strengthen  my  regret  at 
the  loss  we  are  now  sustaining."  After  resigning  his 
commission  in  the  army.  Captain  Smith  selected  New 
Orleans  as  his  future  home.  In  1855,  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Treasury,  James  B.  Guthrie, 
appointed  him  Superintendent  of  the  repairs  of  the 
Branch  Mint,  and  of  the  construction  of  the  new 
Marine  Hospital,  at  New  Orleans.  In  1856,  lie  re- 
signed this  position,  and  came  to  the  city  of  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  accepting,  in  the  house  of  Messrs. 
Cooper  &  Hewitt,  the  position  cf  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Trenton  Iron  Company.  In  1858,  the  Mayor 
of  New  York,  Daniel  F.  Tiemann,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Hewitt,  and  of  Mr.  Peter 
Cooper,  nominated  Captain  G.  W.  Smith  to  be  Street 
Commissioner  of  New  York  city,  and  he  was  unani- 
mously confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  He  re- 
tained this  position  to  the  end  of  the  term  for  which 
he  was  appointed,  and  continued  in  office  for  nearly  a 
year  longer,  awaiting  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 
He  finally  resigned,  in  September,  1861,  turning  the 
control  of  the  Street  Department  over  to  his  deputy, 
Mr.  Edward  Ewing,  who  continued  to  manage  the 
business  for  several  months,  until  a  new  Commissioner 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  It  was  generally 
conceded  in  New  York  that  the  Street  Department 
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business  had  been  ably  and  honestly  conducted  by 
Captain  Smith.  In  fact,  the  press  and  the  people  were 
unanimous  in  this  opinion.  The  following  extract 
from  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  city,  published 
October  5th,  1861,  illustrates  the  feeling  in  reference 
to  his  resignation :  "  It  is  stated  that  Captain  Gusta- 
vus  W.  Smith,  late  Street  Commissioner  of  New  York 
city,  and  Chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  a  Major-General  in  the  rebel  army.  *  *  * 
As  Street  Commissioner  of  this  city,  he  showed  him- 
self as  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  civil 
executive  and  administrative  office  as  he  had  pre- 
viously done  as  a  soldier  and  engineer.  *  *  *  "It  is 
a  sad  reflection  that  he  has  turned  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  and,  as  a  Major-General  in  the  rebel  army,  is 
using  his  unquestionable  talents  to  assist  in  tlie  at- 
tempted overthrow  of  this  Government,  and  in  the 
dishonor  of  the  flag  under  whose  graceful  folds  he  won 
such  distinguished  fame."  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to 
say  that  Captain  Smith,  in  leaving  New  York  and  re- 
turning to  his  own  people,  did  not  consider  that  he 
was  a  traitor  to  his  country,  attempting  to  overthrow 
this  Government  and  to  bring  dishonor  on  its  flag.  He 
had  taken  an  earnest  and  very  active  part  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  in  1860,  because  he  was  convinced  that 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  platform  of  princi- 
ples adopted  by  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  candi- 
date, would  lead  to  the  secession  of,  at  least,  some 
Southern  States;  that  this  meant  war,  which  must 
result  either  in  disunion  or  union  enforced  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  He  believed  that  the  leaders  of  the 
several  factions,  which  composed  what  was  then  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Black  Republican  party,  desired  to 
form  a  more  powerful  Government  in  Washington, 
free  the  negroes  of  tlie  South,  and  replace  the  old  con- 
stitution and  union  of  the  States  thereunder,  by  a  cen- 
tral Government,  whose  authority  over  the  States  was 
to  be  maintained  by  military  force.  He,  therefore, 
used  all  honorable  means  within  his  power  to  defeat 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  thereby  prevent  these 
revolutionists  from  getting  the  General  Government  of 
the  country  into  their  hands.  Prom  the  time  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  elected.  Captain  Smith  took  no  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  country,  but  gave  his  time  and  attention 
exclusively  to  the  public  business  of  the  city  entrusted 
to  his  control,  and  waited  rather  anxiously  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  successor  in  the  Street  Department. 
About  two  weeks  before  the  difficulties  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  country  culminated  in  actual  hos- 
tilities, ;.t  Port  Sumter,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  Captain 
Smith  was  suddenly  stricken  down  with  a  terrible  dis- 
ease, brought  on  by  over-work  in  his  department.  He 
was  confined  to  his  room  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  for 
several  months  was  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  except 


with  his  physicians,  nurses  and  immediate  family. 
When  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  travel,  he 
was  advised  by  his  physician,  in  the  latter  part  of 
July,  to  go  to  his  friends  in  Kentucky,  remain  there 
untU  cold  weather,  and  then  proceed  to  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Kentucky,  he 
learned  that  the  authorities  in  Washington  intended  to 
arrest  and  imprison  him.  He  then  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  Street  Commissioner  of  New  York  city,  left 
Kentucky,  went  to  Richmond  early  in  September, 
and  at  once  offered  his  services  to  the  Confederate 
Government.  He  was  appointed  Major-General  in 
the  Confederate  States  army  September  19th,  1861, 
and  was  ordered  to  Pairfax  Court  House,  Va.,  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Corps  of 
General  J.  E.  Johnston's  army.  "When  he  left  Ken- 
tucky his  health  had  much  improved ;  the  season  of 
the  year  did  not  admit  of  his  going  to  the  Hot  Springs, 
and  he,  therefore,  determined  to  postpone  his  visit  to 
that  place.  He  then  believed  that  the  war  policy  of 
the  Confederacy  ought  to  be  thatof  immediate  invasion, 
by  throwing  all  the  available  trained  soldiers  of  the 
South  across  the  Potomac,  and  making  the  death 
struggle  for  Confederate  independence,  fighting  on 
Northern  soil,  before  that  section  was  fully  prepared  to 
resist.  Immediately  after  he  joined  the  army,  General 
Smith  found  that  the  commander  of  the  army, 
General  J.  E.  Johnston,  and  the  commander  of  the 
Pirst  Corps,  General  G.  T.  Beauregard,  were  in  favor 
of  this  policy  of  invasion  that  autumn.  President 
Davis  was  invited  by  General  Johnston  to  visit  the 
headquarters  of  the  army,  then  at  Fairfax  Court  House, 
and  a  conference  was  held  at  that  place,  early  in  Octo- 
ber, between  himself,  General  Johnston  and  his  two 
corps  commanders.  At  that  time  there  were  about 
forty  thousand  effective  men  in  General  Johnston's 
army.  General  G.  W.  Smith  asked  the  President  to 
increase  this  force  to  fifty  thousand,  adding  that  the 
reinforcement  should  be  composed  of  "seasoned 
soldiers,"  and  when  called  upon  to  name  the  place  or 
places  from  which  such  troops  could  be  procured,  he 
did  so.  President  Davis  decided  that  he  could  not;  at 
that  time,  send  any  reinforcement  to  that  army  of 
the  character  asked  for.  This  answer  was  accepted  as 
final,  and  the  contemplated  campaign  was  not  under- 
taken. In  a  conference  between  President  Davis,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Generals  R.  E.  Lee  and  J.  E.  John- 
ston, and  Major-Generals  G.  W.  Smith  and  James 
Longstreet,  held  in  Richmond  in  1863,  General  Smith 
earnestly  opposed  the  sending  of  General  Johnston's 
army  to  the  "defensive  line  of  "Warwick  river,  on  the 
peninsula  between  the  James  and  York  rivers,  near 
Yorktown.  This  position  offered  advantages  by  which 
a  small  force  could  successfully  resist  an  open  assault 
by  largely  superior  numbers,  but  it  was  liable  to  be 
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turned  on  either  flank,  and  could  easily  be  taken  by- 
regular  siege  approaches.    The  forces  already  on  the 
line  of  Warwick  river  could  hold  the  Federal  army  in 
check  about  as  well  and  as  long  as  General  Johnston's 
whole  army  could  be  expected  to  do.    Instead  of 
sending  Johnston's  army  to  the  peninsula,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  preparations  be  made  for  the  abandonment 
of  Yorktown  and  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk ;  that  all 
the  available  forces  of  the  Confederate  States  should 
be  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond ;   that 
the  fortifications  and  intrenchments  for  the  defence  of 
that  city  should  be  rapidly  pressed  forward,  and  when 
General    McClellan   left    his  water-base,   navy,   and 
strong  fortifications,  the  combined  forces  of  the  Con- 
federacy might  attack  and  beat  him  in  the  open  field, 
or  allow  him  to  amuse  his  army  besieging  a  garrison 
in  Richmond,   whilst  the  bulk  of    the  Confederate 
forces  were  secretly  and  rapidly  moved  across  the 
Potomac.     In  pressing  these  opinions.  General  Smith 
knew  that  they  were  in  thorough  accord  with  the 
views    held    and    announced   by  General  Johnston. 
President  Davis  ordered  the  army  to  proceed  to  the 
lines  on  Warwick  river.     When  General  McClellan's 
siege    preparations    nearly    approached    completion, 
General  Johnston  withdrew  his  army  from  the  penin- 
sula,   took    position    between    the    Pamunky    and 
Chickahominy   rivers,    near    the  line  of    the  Rich- 
-  mond    and    York     River    Railroad,     and    aWaited 
the    Federals.     In    about    a    week  an   attempt  was 
made    against    Richmond    by   way   of    the   James 
river.     Learning    that    very    little   preparation    had 
been  made  at  Richmond,  either  in  strengthening  its 
fortifications  or  bringing  troops  for  its  defence,  during 
the  time  the  Federals  had  been  held  in  check  on  the 
peninsula.  General  Johnston  crossed   the  Chickahom- 
iny and  took  position  nearer  to  the  city.     General  Mc- 
Clellan crossed  a  portion  of  his  army  to  the  Richmond 
side  of  the  river,   and  gradually  moved  it  towards 
Richmond.     General  G.  W.  Smith,  with  his  command, 
was  next  to  the  Federal  army,  watching  its  advance 
and  waiting  orders  from  General  Johnston  to  attack  as 
soon  as  they  came  within  good  striking  distance.     This 
state  of  affairs  was  interrupted  on  the  37th  of  May, 
by  the  report  that  General  McDowell  had,  that  morn- 
ing, moved  with  his  whole  force  from  Fredericksburg, 
to  make  a  junction  with  McClellan.     Upon  receipt  of 
this  information.  General  Johnston  ordered  General 
Smith    to    proceed    to    the    left,   take    command  of 
that  wing,  draw  in  the  division  of  A.  P.  Hill  from 
the  vicinity  of  Ashland,  and  make  preparations  for  at- 
tacking the  right  of  the  Federal  army  beyond  the 
Chickahominy,  before  McDowell's  force  could  arrive. 
The  division  which  now  bore  the  name  of  G.  W.  Smith, 
commanded  temporarily  by  the  senior  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, W.  H.  C.  Whiting,  was  ordered  to  the  left,  and 


formed  a  part  of  General  Smith's  new  command. 
McDowell's  force  returned  to  Fredericksburg  and 
moved  north  from  that  place.  General  Johnston  then 
reverted  to  his  previous  intention  of  striking  the  Fed- 
erals on  the  Richmond  side  of  the  river,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Seven  Pines.  When  General  Smith  was  ordered  to 
the  left.  General  Longstreet  became  the  commander  of 
the  forces  forming  the  Confederate  right.  On  the 
SOtli  of  May,  General  Johnston  ordered  Longstreet 
with  the  three  divisions,  thirty  thousand  strong,  com- 
posing the  right  wing  of  the  army,  to  attack  the  Fed- 
eral corps  in  the  vicinity  of  Seven  Pines.  There  was 
no  reason  to  question  the  success  of  an  early  and  ener- 
getic attack  by  thirty  thousand  men,  on  a  force  be- 
lieved to  be  not  more  than  half  that  number.  But  the 
Federals  could  reinforce  the  corps  at  Seven  Pines  and 
it  was  therefore  not  only  essential  that  Longstreet's  at- 
tack should  be  made  early  in  the  morning,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  press  it  rapidly  to  a  decisive  conclusion. 
General  Johnston  considered  it  prudent  to  direct  G. 
W.  Smith's  division,  under  Whiting,  to  return  from 
the  left  wing  to  the  right,  and  take  position  at  a  desig- 
nated point,  in  order  to  be  in  place  to  meet  any  rein- 
forcements the  Federals  might  send  from  the  north 
bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  be  on  hand  to  assist 
Longstreet  in  case  of  other  emergency.  General  Smith 
received  the  order  for  the  movement  of  this  division 
about  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  31st.  Long- 
street's  attack  was  not  made  until  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Smith's  division,  under 
Whiting,  remained  at  the  designated  point  under  the 
eye  of  General  Johnston  ;  no  attempts  of  the  Federals 
to  send  reinforcements  across  the  Chickahominy  had 
been  made,  and  nothing  had  been  heard  by  General 
Johnston  of  Longstreet's  attack,  until  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  he  called  loudly  for  help.  The 
division  under  Whiting  was  ordered  to  move  rapidly 
into  action  upon  the  flank  of  the  Federal  army  resist- 
ing Longstreet,  and  General  Johnston  detached  one  bri- 
gade of  this  division  to  join  the  forces  on  the  right  in 
the  direct  attack.  On  receipt  of  General  Johnston's 
order  for  battle,  General  Smith  turned  the  command 
of  the  left  wing  over,  temporarily,  to  General  A.  P. 
Hill,  and  joined  General  Johnston  before  sunrise.  Al- 
though second  oiEcer  in  rank  in  that  army.  General 
Smith  was  on  the  battle  field  without  a  specific  com- 
mand, ready,  however,  to  render  any  service  in  his 
power.  The  division  put  in  motion  by  General  John- 
ston soon  struck  the  advanced  entrenched  line  of  the 
Federals,  passed  through  it  without  a  halt,  captured 
the  camps  in  the  rear  of  this  line,  and  was  rapidly 
continuing  the  movement  on  Seven  Pines,  when  large 
reinforcements  of  the  Federals  from  the  north  bank  of 
the  Chickahominy  appeared  on  the  left  flank  and  rear. 
The  division  under  Whiting — General  Johnston  being 
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still  present  and  directing  its  movements — changed  di- 
rection, and  attacked  tliese  reinforcements,  whicli  were 
in  good  position,  and  soon  bad  two  batteries  of  artil- 
lery on  the  ground.  The  Confederates  on  this  part  of 
the  field  bad  no  artillery.  Seeing  that  the  division 
was  likely  to  be  driven  back,  which  would  enable  the 
Federal  reinforcements  to  reach  General  Longstreet's 
left  flank  and  rear,  at  Seven  Pines,  General  Smith  or- 
dered one  brigade  and  one  regiment  of  another  which 
was  in  reserve,  to  move  to  the  front  line  of  the  fight, 
and  he  went  with  them.  Soon  after  he  reached  the 
extreme  front,  which  was  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
of  the  Federal  lines,  the  three  brigade  commanders  on 
that  part  of  the  field  were  either  killed  or  severely 
wounded,  and  General  Smith  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
main in  executive  command  of  the  line.  After  he 
reached  the  line  of  battle,  repeated  efforts  were  made 
to  drive  the  Federals  back,  but  without  material  change 
in  the  position  of  either  line,  until  the  firing  ceased  at 
dark.  Returning  from  the  front  at  nightfall,  he  learned 
that  Gen.  Johnston  had  been  severely  wounded  and 
taken  from  the  field  an  hour  or  more  before.  Nothmg 
fm'ther  had  been  heard  from  the  attack  made  upon 
the  Federals  at  Seven  Pines  by  the  thirty  thousand 
men  under  Longstreet.  During  the  night  General 
Smith  found  that  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  of  the 
right  wing  had  not  been  in  action.  Longstreet  was  or- 
dered to  renew  the  attack  as  early  as  possible  the  next 
morning.  He  lost  ground,  however,  and  before  mid- 
day called  for  ten  thousand  more  men ;  five  thousand 
were  sent  to  him,  thus  stripping  the  crest  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy  and  exposing  Richmond  to  attack  in  the  rear 
by  the  large  portion  of  McClellan's  army  which  was 
BtUl  on  the  north  bank  of  the  rivei'.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  division  under  Whiting  remained  in  front  of 
the  position  the  Federals  occupied  the  previous  after- 
noon, and  stiU  held.  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  June  1st,  this  division  was  drawn  back  some 
three  hundred  yards  in  order  to  prevent  its  flank  being 
too  much  exposed  to  the  Federals,  who  were  following 
the  Confederate  troops  that  were  falling  back  on  the 
right.  At  twelve  o'clock  or  a  little  later,  the  right 
wing  had  lost  the  ground  it  gained  the  previous  day. 
This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  at  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  June  1st,  during  the  battle.  Gen- 
eral R.  E.  Lee,  by  order  of  President  Davis,  relieved 
General  G.  W.  Smith  of  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  There  were  no  further  active  op- 
erations of  any  importance  on  either  side  that  day. 
On  the  next  day.  General  Smith  was  attacked  by  the 
same  disease  from  which  he  suffered  in  New  York  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  war.  His  physicians 
were  decided  in  opinion  that  perfect  quiet,  mountain 
air  and  mineral  waters  afforded  the  only  chance  for  his 
recovery.    He  was  taken  to  the  Montgomery  White  Sul- 


phur Springs,  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia.  He  return- 
ed the  latter  part  of  August,  much  improved  in  health, 
but  far  from  well,  and  reported  for  duty  to  General  R. 
E.  Lee,  near  Richmond.  In  a  few  days  thereafter  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  three  divisions  which  then 
formed  the  right  wing  of  the  army.  When  these 
troops  were  ordered  north.  General  Smith  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  been  selected  to  command  the  de- 
fences of  Richmond,  and  all  that  part  of  Virginia  south 
of  the  line  of  General  Lee's  active  operations,  and 
east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  The  defences  of 
North  Carolina,  including  Wilmington,  were  also  en- 
trusted to  General  Smith.  He  was  ordered  to  report 
direct  to  the  War  Department.  A  few  weeks  after  his 
assignment  to  this  important  and  difficult  command, 
President  Davis  appointed  six  Major-Generals,  all  of 
whom  were  iunior  in  rank  to  General  Smith,  to  be 
Lieutenant-Generals.  This  wholesale  overslaughing, 
all  done  in  one  day,  was  not  encouraging,  especially 
as  General  Smith  was  then  exercising  command 
more  assimilated  to  the  duties  of  an  independent 
General  than  to  those  pertaining  to  the  command 
of  an  army  corps.  In  a  short  time  thereafter.  Presi- 
dent Davis  appointed  General  Smith  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interim,  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  he 
was  not  to  be  relieved,  in  the  meanwhile,  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  duties  of  his  command  proper.  After  the 
regular  Secretary  of  War  had  been  appointed.  General 
Smith  was  relieved  of  the  duties  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  took  the  field  in  person  against  the  Federals 
in  their  invasion  of  North  Carolina,  in  December, 
1862.  He  defeated  them  at  Goldsboro,  and  compelled 
a  rapid  retreat  to  their  fortifications  and  gunboats  at 
Newbern.  They  came  out  again  in  January,  1863, 
and  were  again  forced  to  retire.  The  Secretary  of 
War  then  ordered  General  Smith  to  return  from  North 
Carolina  to  Richmond,  and  soon  after  this,  he  became 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  feeling  of  President  Davis 
was  so  inimical  to  him  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  he 
should  give  way  to  some  one  who  had  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  Chief  Executive.  He  was  not 
willing  to  continue  to  hold  rank  and  power,  thereby 
hazarding  vital  interests  of  the  Confederacy,  because  of 
the  ill  will  of  the  President  towards  him.  He  therefore 
tendered  his  resignation;  it  was  accepted  Februaiy 
17th,  1863.  The  endorsement  of  the  President  on  his 
resignation  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  feeling  of 
Mr.  Davis  towards  General  Smith  precluded  all  chance 
of  that  relation  which  should  exist  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  one  who,  under  him,  was  commanding  in  the 
capital  of  the  country,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles 
around  it.  The  day  that  General  Smith  tendered  his 
resignation  as  Major-General  in  the  Confederate  States 
Army,  he  offered  his  services  to  General  Beauregard, 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  defence  of  Charleston,  and  they 
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were  accepted.  He  was  with  General  Beauregard 
when  the  fleet  of  ironclads  attacked  Fort  Sumter. 
After  the  "Keokuk"  was  sunk  and  the  whole  fleet 
had  been  repulsed,  he  proceeded  to  Georgia,  and  in  a 
short  time  thereafter  was  offered,  and  flnally  accepted, 
the  Presidency  of  the  Etowah  Manufacturing  and  Min- 
ing Company  at  Etowah,  in  that  State.  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  Aide-de-camp  to  the  Governor  of 
Georgia,  and  in  that  capacity  directed  the  construction 
of  such  fortifications  as  were  made  by  the  State  for  the 
defence  of  iniportant  points,  which  could  not  well  be 
attended  to  by  the  Confederate  army,  then  in  Tennes- 
see and  North  Georgia.  In  May,  1864,  the  Confeder- 
ate army  having  crossed  the  Etowah  River,  the  works 
a,t  that  place  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  they  were 
burned  by  the  Federal  army.  About  this  time  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  orderfed  the  civil  and  military 
officers  of  the  State,  who  were  exempt  from  Con- 
federate conscription,  to  assemble  at  Atlanta.  They 
were  organized  into  companies  and  regiments,  and 
formed  into  three  brigades.  This  body  of  militia, 
about  three  thousand  in  number,  elected  General 
Smith  their  commander.  The  Governor  placed  this 
force  at  the  disposal,  and  under  the  control,  of  the 
commander  of  the  Confederate  army,  then  operating 
in  that  Statev  The  militia  of  Georgia,  afterwards  in- 
creased by  calling  out  the  men  of  the  State  up  to  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  performed  well  all  the  duties  of  regular 
soldiers.  In  the  operations  north  of  the  Chattahoochee, 
about  one  thousand  of  them  held  a  corps  of  the  Federal 
army  in  check  for  a  week,  whilst  the  remainder  were 
guarding  all  the  fords  and  crossings  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, from  Roswell  Bridge  to  West  Point,  on  a 
front  of  about  one  hundred  miles.  In  the  trenches 
around  Atlanta,  and  in  the  battles  near  that  place,  they 
rendered  effective  service.  When  the  Confederate 
army  marched  into  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  the 
militia  held  in  check  the  large  Federal  garrison  of 
Atlanta.  When  General  Sherman  started  on  his  march 
to  the  sea,  the  militia  confronted  him  in  the  works  at 
Griffin.  He  went  around  without  touching  that  place. 
When  his  troops  appeared  before  Forsyth  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  militia,  and  the  Federals  made  no  serious 
attempt  against  it.  When  the  Confederate  cavalry 
were  jammed  back  to  the  river  at  East  Macon,  the  at- 
tacking party  recoiled  from  the  fortifications  of  that 
place,  held  by  the  militia.  A  day  or  two  later  General 
Hardee,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  ordered 
the  militia  to  Augusta.  A  large  portion  of  them,  in 
the  absence  of  General  Smith,  became  involved  with  a 
force  of  the  Federals,  intrenched  in  strong  position, 
and,  ill  advisedly,  against  orders,  made  a  determined 
attack  and  persisted  in  it  for  several  hours,  finally  re- 
tiring, under  instructions,  without  being  pursued.  The 
command  was  withdrawn  to  Macon,  and  by  authority 


of  General  Richard  Taylor,  in  the  absence  of.  General 
Hardee,  was  taken  by  rail  to  Savannah.  When  the 
leading  trains,  containing  about  one  thousand  men, 
arrived  in  Savannah,  they  passed  into  South  Carolina, 
and  with  two  hundred  Confederate  troops,  which  were 
all  that  could  be  brought  there  in  time,  defeated  a  large 
force  of  Federals,  which  was  moving  to  cut  off  railroad 
communication  between  Charleston  and  Savannah,  and 
meet  Sherman's  army  on  the  Savannah  river,  thus 
opening  to  him  easy  communication  with  Port  Royal 
on  the  South  Carolina  coast.  After  a  fight  lasting 
five  or  six  hours,  the  Federal  force  retired  precipi- 
tately, leaving  more  than  two  hundred  dead  upon  the 
field.  The  number  of  their  killed  and  wonnded  in  this 
action,  at  Honey  Hill,  near  Grahamville  Station,  on  the 
Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad,  was  believed  to  be 
nearly  equal  to  the  whole  force  of  Georgia  militia  en- 
gaged there.  General  Smith  was  the  only  Confederate 
general  officer  present.  That  night,  after  the  Federals 
had  retired  to  their  gunboats,  several  thousand  Confed- 
erate troops  arrived,  including  three  or  four  Brigadier- 
Generals,  and  after  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Hardee  came  over  by  rail  from  Savan- 
nah. There  being  no  further  occasion  for  the  Georgia 
militia  to  remain  in  South  Carolina,  General  Smith 
took  them  back  to  Savannah,  where  he  found  the  re- 
mainder of  his  command,  except  one  brigade,  ordered 
by  General  Hardee  to  gua^d  a  bridge,  some  distance 
west  of  Savannah,  which  brigade  was  soon  cut  off  by 
the  Federals  getting  between  them  and -the  city. 
There'  were  no  troops  at  or  near  Savannah  when  the 
militia  arrived  there,  except  a  small  guard  and  the 
heavy  artillery  in  the  forts  below.  The  affair  of  the 
Georgia  militia  at  Honey  Hill  saved  the  communica- 
tions with  Savannah,  enabled  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment to  send  about  15,000  troops  with  supplies  and 
ammunition  into  the  place,  and  compelled  Sherman  to 
besiege  it,  instead  of  passing  quietly  and  quickly  to  the 
coast  at  Port  Royal.  In  the  lines  around  Savannah, 
the  militia,  about  3,500  strong,  were  on  a  front  of  two 
miles  and  a  half,  with  two  corps  of  General  Sherman's 
army  close  against  them.  When  General  Smith 
learned  from  General  Hardee  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  hold  Savannah  to  the  last  extremity,  but  only  to  de- 
lay the  Federals  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  vpith- 
draw,  he  advised  Hardee  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
construct  a  bridge  over  which  his  army  could  pass  the 
Savannah  river.  General  Hardee  thought  the  army 
could  be  taken  over  to  the  South  Carolina  shore  in  the 
steamboats  then  Ijong  at  the  wharves,  and  that  a 
bridge,  even  if  one  were  needed,  could  not  be  con- 
structed in  time.  General  Smith  persisted,  and 
General  Hardee  reluctantly  consented  to  let  him  try  it, 
and  gave  the  order  without  which  the  material  pro- 
posed to  be  used,  being  private  property,  could  not  be 
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seized.  Tlie  bridge  was  constructed ;  the  command, 
including  artillery  and  baggage  wagons,  passed  over  it, 
the  militia  being  the  rear  guard.  General  Hardee 
afterwards  stated  that  if  he  had  continued  to  rely  upon 
the  steamboats  his  array  would  liave  been  captured. 
After  getting  out  of  Savannah,  the  Georgia  militia  were 
engaged  in  protecting  Augusta.  They  were  afterwards 
transferred  to  Macon,  where  General  Smith,  with  a 
portion  of  his  troops  under  General  Cobb,  surrendered 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  April,  1865.  In  1866,  General 
Smith  accepted  the  position  of  General  Manager  of  the 
business  of  the  South  Western  Iron  Company,  at  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee.  In  1870,  he  was  appointed  In- 
surance Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  The 
first  National  Convention  of  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners of  the  different  States  was  held  in  New  York 
city  in  1871.  Twenty-eight  States  were  represented, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  in  this  body  of  State 
officers  exercised  greater  influence  than  Gustavus  W. 
Smith.  This  influence  continued  unabated  in  the 
annual  sessions  for  the  five  years  during  which  he  held 
the  oiflce  of  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  Although  not  a  professional  actuary,  he 
understood  the  simple  principles  upon  which  net  money 
values  in  life  insurance  are  computed,  wlien  based 
upon  data  designated  by  law  as  the  State  standard  of 
safety  for  these  companies.  Tliis  special  knowledge — 
possessed  at  that  time  by  a  very  limited  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  United  States— together  with  his  regard  for 
justice  and  right,  as  between  the  insurer  and  insured, 
combined  to  give  him  the  great  influence  which  he 
wielded.  His  works  on  the  subject  of  Life  Insurance 
and  his  published  oflicial  reports  made  to  the  several 
annual  Insurance  Conventions,  have  done  much  to- 
ward enlightening  the  public  in  regard  to  the  elemen- 
tary principles  upon  which  calculations  of  legal  net 
values  in  life  insurance  are  founded.  In  1876,  General 
Smith  returned  to  New  Y'ork  city,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  Since  that  time,  he  has  written  and  published 
several  books  on  the  subject  of  life  insurance;  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  city  and  co\intry 
at  large,  and  has  prepared  for  publication  a  work  en- 
titled "Memoranda  and  Comments  Relating  to  the 
Secession  War."  He  has  held  no  public  position  since 
he  returned  to  New  York  city,  but  is  quietly  engaged 
in  private  business.  Whilst  stationed  at  West  Point, 
as  an  assistant  professor,  he  married  Miss  Lucretia 
Bassett,  eldest  child  of  Captain  Abner  Bassett,  of 
New  London,  Conn.,  who  established  the  business 
house  of  Bassett  &  Claghorn  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
in  1816,  and  removed  to  New  London  in  1833.  When 
Gustavus  W.  Smith  left  New  York  and  joined  the 
Confederate  army,  he  selected  Georgia  as  the  State  of 
his  citizenship,  because  it  had  formerly  been  for  years 
the  home  of  his  wife's  father  and  mother.     His  wife 


was  with  him  or  near  him  during  the  war,  and  had  her 
full  share  of  privation,  hardship  and  danger,  being 
twice  taken  prisoner.  She  died  in  New  York  city  in 
1881. 


FULTON,  REV.  JUSTIN  D.,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
Centennial  Baptist  Church,  of  Brooklyn,  was  born 
in  Sherburne,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  March  1st, 
1838.  His  father.  Rev.  John  J.  Fulton,  was  descended 
from  north  of  Ireland  stock,  and  his  mother,  Claiissa 
Dewey  Fulton,  found  a  birth-place  in  Great  Barring- 
ton,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  and  was  heir  to 
many  of  the  shining  qualities  of  the  Puritan  element. 
Both  were  Baptists  from  conviction,  and  their  son, 
known  far  and  near  as  a  champion  of  the  faith  which 
he  professes,  was  early  taught  to  believe  the  truth  he 
has  so  successfully  preached.  The  father  served  sev- 
eral important  churches  in  the  Empire  State,  and  in 
1836,  went  with  the  western  wave  to  Michigan,  where 
he  became  identified  with  the  educational  and  religious 
history  of  the  "Wolverine  State."  There  were  four 
children  born  of  this  union :  the  eldest.  Dr.  S.  J.  Ful- 
ton, is  now  an  eminent  physician  at  Norwich,  N.  T.; 
the  youngest  is  the  wife  of  C.  D.  Middlebrook,  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  a  woman  possessed  of  the 
characteristics  of  her  mother's  piety,  and  influential  as 
a  member  of  the  church  and  of  society.  A  sister,  Mrs. 
C.  S.  Pope,  died  several  years  since.  Justin's  sincere 
religious  convictions  came  upon  him  when  he  was  but 
six  years  of  age.  In  1836,  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Brooklyn,  Michigan ;  and  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  he  united  with  the  Baptist  church.  Rev.  Dr. 
Taylor,  father  of  Benjamin  F.  Taylor,  the  poet  and 
famed  lecturer,  was  one  of  the  professors  of  his  father 
in  Madison  University.  Through  his  instrumentality, 
the  son  was  induced  to  open  an  academy  in  Brooklyn, 
Michigan,  and  there  Justin  began  his  educational 
career.  Ministers  in  Michigan,  as  a  rule,  were  poor, 
and  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  not  an 
exception.  He  offered  his  son  his  time,  but  could  not 
promise  him  other  help.  When  eighteen  years  of  age, 
the  son,  who  up  to  this  period  had  studied  as  best  he 
could  when  not  employed  on  the  farm,  hung  up  the 
harness  one  night,  and  on  not  taking  it  down  next 
morning  was  asked  the  reason  why.  "Am  going  to 
coUege.''\  "How?"  "Don't  know,  but  I  start  this 
morning."  At  once  he  began  preparations,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1847  entered  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
remained  there  three  years,  paying  his  way  by  work- 
ing for  his  board  during  term-time,  and  earning  money 
in  vacations.  At  once  he  took  a  foremost  position. 
In  his  junior  year  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Literary  Society.     In  his  senior  year  he  entered  the 
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University  of  Rochester,  that  he  might  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  of  studying  Hebrew  under  Rev.  T.  J. 
Conant,  D.D.,  and  be  ready  to  enter  the  Theological 
Seminary  in  advance.  He  Vfas  graduated  from  the 
University  in  1851,  and,  entering  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary, he  remained  through  a  part  of  the  second 
year,  when,  urged  by  Rev.  Spencer  H.  Cone,  D.D., 
and  Wm.  H.  WyckofE,  LL.D.,  to  take  charge  of  a 
Bible  Union  paper  in  St.  Louis,  he  went  there  in 
December,  1853.  The  paper  sprang  into  a  large  circu- 
lation, and  was  achieving  a  substantial  success,  when 
a  word  in  behalf  of  liberty  broke  its  prestige  and  ex- 
posed it  to  the  bitter  and  implacable  hostility  of  the 
lovers  of  slavery.  The  editor  became  a  preacher. 
Twenty-four  men  and  women,  who,  like  him,  believed 
in  liberty,  were  meeting  in  Biddle  Market  Hall.  They 
heard  of  this  man,  ready  to  befriend  a  negro,  and 
asked  him  to  supply  their  pulpit.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  the  paper  objected.  The  man  replied,  "I 
am  called  to  preach,  and  if  editing  your  paper  inter- 
feres with  my  duty,  I  can  give  up  the  paper,  but  I  shall 
enter  the  pulpit."  He  began  to  preach ;  troubles  arose. 
He  went  on.  In  May,  1854,  he  was  ordained  over  the 
newly  organised  church,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Tabernacle  Baptist  Church.  He  delivered  the  first 
Free  State  sermon  ever  preached  in  St.  Louis.  There 
he  wrote  ' '  The  Roman  Catholic  Element  in  American 
History."  In  1855,  the  church  became  so  large  and 
the  paper  so  important,  that  Rev.  James  luglis,  of 
Detroit,  came  and  took  the  pastorate  of  the  church, 
becoming  assistant  on  the  paper,  while  the  editor  of 
the  paper  remained  associate  pastor  of  the  church. 
This  was  in  AprU ;  in  May,  at  Palmyra,  Missouri,  the 
stockholders  of  the  paper  met,  and  this  resolution  was 
oHered;  "Resolved,  that  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
editor  of  The  Gospel  Banner  be  a  gentleman  and  a 
Christian ;  he  must  believe  that  slavery  is  right  per  se, 
and  defend  it."  One  man,  born  in  New  Hampshire, 
voted  for  the  resolution,  no  one  voted  against  it,  and 
the  resignation  of  the  editor  was  offered  and  accepted. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  paper  lived  in  St. 
Louis;  the  editor-elect,  in  his  first  issue,  made  an 
attack  upon  the  man  who  had  built  up  the  paper ;  the 
committee  saw  it,  stopped  the  press,  confiscated  the 
paper,  and  never  permitted  an  issue  of  The  Gospel 
Banner  under  the  new  regime.  The  turning-point  in 
the  life  of  Mr.  Fulton  was  reached.  Years  before,  he 
had  vowed  that  he  would  preach  if  God  would  open 
the  way.  Now,  invitations  to  enter  one  of  the  most 
■successful  law  firms  in  St.  Louis,  and  to  become  the 
literary  editor  of  one  of  the  brightest  daily  papers  in 
the  city,  were  received.  For  six  hours,  while  stripped 
of  property,  among  slaveholders  and  negro  haters, 
this  apparently  deserted  man  lay  on  his  face,  question- 
ing what  he  should  do.    The  vow  made  years  before, 


under  the  shade  of  an  oak  tree,  came  to  his  memory. 
He  declined  the  offers,  and  almost  penniless,  went  to 
Toledo,  Ohio,  where  his  brother  then  resided.  There 
he  prepared  for  the  press  ' '  The  Roman  Catholic  Ele- 
ment in  American  History,"  and  while  engaged  at  his 
work  received  an  invitation  to  supply  the  pulpit  in 
Sandusky,  Ohio.  The  result  was  a  call  to  the  church, 
and  the  securing  of  a  helpmeet  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Sarah  E.  Norcross,  who  has  been  the  companion  of  his 
life,  and  the  mother  of  his  four  children.  In  Ohio, 
he  worked  like  a  Titan.  Six  churches  in  the  Huron 
Association  were  revived  under  his  leadership,  and 
the  church  in  Sandusky  passed  from  feebleness  to 
strength.  Because  of  the  lake  vrinds  he  lost  his  voice, 
and  this  compelled  his  removal  to  Albany,  New  York, 
where  in  1859,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle 
Church,  and  spent  the  ensuing  four  years  in  a  very 
successful  ministry.  In  December,  1863,  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  charge  of  the  Tremont  Temple  congrega- 
tion in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  accepting  the 
invitation,  labored  in  this  vineyard  nearly  ten  years. 
His  success  in  Boston  was  immediate,  and  its  results 
wonderful.  When  he  assumed  this  pastoral  charge 
there  were  but  fifty  members,  and  an  income  scarcely 
deserving  of  the  name.  During  his  term  of  ministry 
the  membership  increased  to  upwards  of  a  thousand, 
and  the  income  reached  twenty-three  thousand  dollars. 
He  was  a  universally  recognized  force  in  the  ministry. 
The  temple  where  he  held  services  was  centrally  loca- 
ted, and  was  one  of  the  best  known  buildings,  as  it 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  places  of  religious  worship, 
in  the  city.  Its  Sunday  services  drew  crowds,  anxious 
to  hear  Dr.  Fulton's  fervid  utterances ;  and  the  fame 
of  the  pastor,  as  an  eloquent  and  stirring  preacher  of 
the  gospel  to  the  people,  extending  far  and  vride,  few 
strangers  ever  remained  any  length  of  time  in  Boston 
without  paying  at  least  a  single  visit  to  the  Temple. 
In  1873,  Dr.  Fulton  was  called  to  the  Hanson  Place 
Baptist  Church  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Here  he 
enjoyed  two  years  of  remarkable  success.  He  was 
brought  to  Brooklyn  to  build  up  a  church  for  the 
people.  The  meeting-house  was  enlarged  and  a  good 
work  was  done.  Some  had  no  sympathy  with  his 
desire  to  reach  the  masses  of  the  people  with  whom  his 
large  heart  ever  beat  in  unison.  Because  of  this.  Dr. 
Fulton  left  this  charge  towards  the  close  of  1875,  and 
went  to  Clinton  Avenue  Chapel,  (in  Brooklyn)  where, 
on  the  14th  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  the  Cen- 
tennial Baptist  Church  was  organized.  With  this 
movement,  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Pulton's  life  began. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  in  Brooklyn,  did  he  find  him- 
self suflBciently  untrammelled  to  carry  out  to  its  fullest 
extent  the  beneficent  scheme  he  had  always  cherished 
in  Ills  heart  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  people, 
"without  regard  to  class  or  condition."    Brooklyn, 
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with  its  population  of  nearly  six  hundred  thousand 
souls,  is  essentially  a  city  of  the  people,  and  in  it  there 
was  an  admirable  opportunity  for  erecting  a  free 
church,  where  all  would  he  welcome.  Dr.  Fulton 
came  to  his  work  with  a  ripe  experience  and  a  settled 
purpose.  He  entered  upon  it  with  all  the  force  and 
vigor  of  a  healthy  manhood,  a  strong  will,  and  a  heart 
warmly  responding  to  the  popular  need.  Had  he 
been  a  weaker  man  physically,  he  might  have  found  it 
an  arduous  labor.  As  it  was,  possessing  a  magnificent 
physique,  it  afforded  a  delightful  exercise  in  which 
the  yearnings  of  his  heart  found  the  happiest  realiza- 
tion. The  movement  bore  the  stamp  of  the  man  from 
the  outset.  It  partook  in  a  degree  of  the  magnetism 
of  its  originator,  and  evinced  a  vitality  which  showed 
it  was  destined  to  wrestle  successfully  with  all  obsta- 
cles, and  live,  increasing  in  usisfulness  with  time,  and 
honestly  and  ably  aiding  in  religion's  holy  work.  The 
Brooklyn  Rink,  a  fine  brick  structure,  two  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  in 
width,  was  finally  selected  by  the  society  as  a  fitting 
edifice,  both  as  regarded  location  and  construction,  for 
the  proper  carrying  out  of  their  pastor's  design.  On 
Sunday,  July  35th,  1879,  public  announcement  was 
made  of  the  purpose  of  the  Centennial  Baptist  Church 
to  take  the  Rink  for  a  People's  Church.  In  Septem- 
ber it  was  opened.  The  Rink,  originally  built  at  a 
cost  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  dol- 
lars, was  bought  by  Dr.  Fulton's  society  for  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  at  once  became  the  home  of  this 
now  flom-ishing  congregation.  During  the  first  year, 
the  church  raised  nearly  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  about  half  was  applied  to  church  purposes,  the 
remainder  being  expended  in  making  the  necessary 
alterations  and  repairs,  and  in  procuring  a  suitable 
organ.  The  attendance  at  the  services  dming  the  first 
months  of  the  experiment  was  most  gratifying  to  the 
able  pastor,  and  spoke  volumes  for  his  popularity  with 
Christian  people.  The  conversion  of  the  Rink  into  a 
church  also  produced  the  happiest  results  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Property  which  had  depreciated  in  value 
by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  a  building  commonly 
used  for  entertainments  not  elevating  in  character,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  place  was  generally  regarded  as 
destined  to  become  a  beer  garden,  now  increased  in 
value,  rents  improved  and  peace  and  order  reigned. 
The  building  which,  though  a  substantial  structm-e, 
had  been  allowed  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  to  assume 
a  dingy  appearance,  was  now  beautified  and  fitted  up 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  church  service  and  Sun- 
day school  work.  All  classes  were  welcomed  to  its 
spacious  audience  room,  capable  of  seating  comfort- 
ably nearly  six  thousand  persons.  It  is  well  lighted 
and  ventilated  throughout,  and  in  every  way  admir- 
ably arranged  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted, 


having,  beside  the  main  hall,  large  Sunday  school, 
vestry  and  committee  rooms,  etc.  Into  the  work  of 
founding  this  People's  Church,  Dr.  Fulton  threw  his 
whole  soul.  It  was  with  him  a  labor  of  love  in  the 
highest,  purest  sense.  His  sympathies,  always  with 
the  people,  found  a  delightful  exercise  in  providing  for 
their  spiritual  needs,  and  in  furnishing  them  an  ideal 
Christian  church — one  to  which  the  humblest  might, 
come,  "without  money  and  without  price,"  and  learn 
the  beautiful  truths  of  the  gospel.  It  may  be  said  of 
Dr.  Fulton,  that  in  the  few  years  he  has  been  in 
Brooklyn,  he  has  actually  created  a  church,  second  in 
the  value  of  its  importance  in  Christian  work  to  no 
other  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn — a  city  which  has  earned 
the  sobriquet  of  "the  city  of  churches,"  by  reason  of 
the  number,  grandeur  and  importance  of  its  sacred 
edifices.  The  Centennial  Baptist  Church  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  pastor  in  purpose  and  in  plan ;  the 
rich  and  poor  are  alike  made  welcome,  and  there  is  no 
distinction  in  regard  to  color.  People  of  color  here 
forget  their  complexion.  Frederick  Douglass  said 
that  in  the  presence  of  Abraham  Lincoln  he  forgot 
that  he  was  black.  A  similar  compliment  has  been 
paid  to  the  Centennial  Baptist  Church.  Dr.  Fulton  is 
an  able  writer,  and  has  published  a  great  many 
works  and  pamphlets,  principally  on  religious  subjects. 
Among  the  more  notable  of  his  works  are  "  The 
Roman  Catholic  Element  in  America,''  already  men- 
tioned ;  "  Life  of  Timothy  Gilbert,  the  Founder  of  the 
Tremont  Temple,"  (Boston);  "The  True  Woman,'. 
"The  Way  Out,"  "Show  Your  Colors,"  etc.,  etc.  A 
tract  from  his  pen  on  the  Sabbath  has  had  a  circulation 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  copies.  In  all  the  great 
reforms  of  the  day  he  takes  an  active  interest.  His 
voice  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  land  in  urging  tem- 
perance, and  his  pen  has  done  noble  work  in  connec- 
tion with  this  reform.  Before  the  emancipation  of  the 
southern  slaves  he  was  an  eminent  advocate  of  abol- 
ition, and  his  burning  eloquence  in  behalf  of  justice  to 
this  down-trodden  portion  of  humanity  seldom  failed 
to  bring  conviction  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and 
did  much  to  diffuse  the  sentiments  he  entertained  in 
every  community  where  he  has  made  his  home.  His 
friendship  for  the  negro  race  has  never  diminished, 
and  its  ablest  men  recognize  him  as  one  of  then-  most 
powerful  friends.  Hon.  George  W.  WilUams,  known 
throughout  the  West  as  "the  colored  orator  of  Ohio," 
wrote  of  him  as  follows  : 

"I  think  Dr.  Fulton  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  country.  I  love  him  as  Grimes  never  loved  him  I 
I  think  myself  better  qualified  to  judge  his  character 
and  measure  his  greatness.  Grimes  loved  him  because 
he  stood  for  God's  poor ;  because  he  was  always  on 
the  side  of  the  weak ;  because  of  his  personal  magnet- 
ism. But  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  he 
should  have  loved  '  the  pastor  of  Tremont  Temple.' 
His  whole  life  has  been  a  magnificent  sermon.    He  has 
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dealt  with  no  abstractions:  lie  has  been  consistent. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  public  life  to  day — ^begin- 
ning upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  National  discus- 
sion of  the  slavery  question — who  started  right  and 
never  wavered.  Most  men  started  wrong.  They  had  to 
be  switched  on  the  right  track  on  the  way.  May  God 
ever  bless  and  prosper  him,  is  my  prayer." 

As  a  lecturer,  Dr.  Fulton  enjoys  an  extended  and 
deserved  fame.  He  seldom  leaves  his  church  duties 
for  service  in  the  lecture  field,  and  never,  excepting  at 
the  call  of  patriotic  duty,  or  to  do  a  needed  worli. 
Previous  to  beginning  his  labors  in  Brooklyn,  he  had  a 
wide  reputation  in  New  England,  as  a  brilliant,  mag- 
netic and  forcible  speaker  on  temperance  and  other 
reforms,  and  this  was  increased  by  his  subsequent  ex- 
perience in  the  South.  The  subject  he  chose  for  pres- 
entation in  the  lectures  of  this  southern  trip  was  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  which  he  ably  set  forth  in  a 
discourse  entitled  "  The  American  of  the  Future ;  Shall 
he  be  a  Partisan  or  a  Patriot  ? "  It  was  the  endeavor  of 
Dr.  Fulton  in  this  lecture  to  recall  attention  to  the 
patriotism  which  distinguished  the  people  in  the  days 
of  Wasliington,  glance  at  the  perils  which  grow  out  of 
partizanship,  and  inquire  what  can  be  done  to  help  the 
growth  of  an  American  who  shall  compass  the  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  Nation  in  his  love  and  work ;  not  to 
advance  one  section  at  the  expense  of  another,  but  to 
enable  the  people  to  fulfil  God's  great  purpose  in 
building  a  Nation  that  is  to  bless  mankind.  Other 
lectures  of  his,  wliich  have  excited  the  most  favorable 
comment  from  the  press,  are  entitled  "Witnessing 
for  Truth — the  Overthrow  of  the  Papacy,"  "The  Perils 
and  PossibiUties  of  American  Womanhood,"  "Bis- 
marck and  the  Conflict  in  Em-ope,"  "The  Force  that 
Wins,"  "Whom  shall  we  Trust,"  etc.,  etc.  These 
lectures  show  Dr.  Fulton  to  be  a  vigo"rous  thinker,  an 
excellent  word-painter,  and  possessed  of  a  fine  sense 
of  humor.  His  illustrations  are  mainly  taken  from 
life,  and  enchain  the  attention  even  of  those  opposed  to 
his  deductions,  and  the  thoughtless.  He  speaks  rapidly 
"but  liis  sentences  are  powerful  and  caustic,  and  are 
generally  aimed  at  a  given  point,  which  they  inevitably 
reach."  Always  an  industrious  student,  his  ability  in 
scholarship  is  enlarged  and  thorough,  while  his  gifts  as 
an  orator  and  writer  are  of  that  original  and  splendid 
kind,  which  cannot  fail  to  command  attention.  In  all 
his  pastorships  he  has  labored  with  great  success,  con- 
stantly widening  the  scope  of  his  influence  and  the 
bounds  of  his  fame.  Peculiar,  marked,  and  effective 
in  all  his  characteristics,  whether  of  the  mental  or 
physical  nature,  he  occupies  a  position  at  once  of  prom- 
inence and  power.  For  religion  and  reform  he  is  ever 
a  zealous  champion,  doing  battle  on  every  hand,  with- 
out fear  or  favor.  With  a  conscience  keenly  sensitive 
to  the  demands  of  duty,  he  has  the  talents,  courage, 
and  energy  which  make  his  efforts  successful  in  what- 


ever direction  he  feels  called  upon  to  devote  them. 
Dr.  Fulton  believes  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  with  all 
it  implies,  and  in  this  lies  the  secret  of  his  radicalism. 
Principle  rather  than  policy  rules  him,  and  he  finds  in 
a  "thus  saith  the  Lord,"  the  highest  motive  and  the 
most  imperious  command.  His  heroic  conduct  in  St. 
Louis,  at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  American 
history,  was  based  on  this  principle.  A  regard  for  it 
placed  him  among  the  opponents  of  Spiritualism 
when  the  story  of  the  Fox  girls  and  "spirit  rappings " 
were  turning  the  heads  of  so  many  Christians.  In 
Albany,  though  he  preached  Christ  and  gathered  a 
strong  church,  he  became  a  power  in  the  city  as  the 
enemy  of  slavery  and  the  foe  of  a  conservatism  which 
he  felt  was  paralyzing  the  energies  of  some  of  our  best 
men.  He  arrived  in  Boston  when  the  war  was  at  its 
height.  Theodore  Parker,  as  the  avowed  advocate  of 
anti-slavery  and  as  the  foe  of  the  Christian  system, 
had  made  himself  a  mighty  power.  So  successfully 
had  he  stirred  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  bosoms 
of  men  that  many  ministers  were  found  who  openly 
declared  that  they  would  rather  trust  themselves  with 
Parker's  faith  in  the  hands  of  God  than  with  the  lives 
of  some  "  Doctors  of  Divinity."  Fulton  saw  his  duty 
clearly,  and  never  swerved.  Fidelity  to  Christian 
truth  made  him  the  foe  of  Parker,  though  regard  for 
the  rights  of  humanity  made  him  eloquent  in  defence 
of  the  principles  of  human  liberty  which  Parker  advo- 
cated. Unlike  many  olergymaii  about  him,  he  used 
discrimination,  and,  true  to  his  character,  accepted  the 
wheat  while  he  rejected  the  chaff.  He  was  called 
"orthodox  to  the  backbone."  As  Bishop  Haven  said : 
' '  He  understands  the  enemies  of  orthodoxy  and  knows 
how  to  handle  them.  He  preaches  Christ  crucified — 
to  the  anti-sacrificialists,  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the 
skeptically  wise,  foolishness ;  but  to  them  that  are 
saved  of  both  these  classes,  and  of  all  others,  Christ 
the  power  of  God  and  wisdom  of  "God.  Hi's  success 
is  due  to  a  threefold  cause.  First,  faith ;  he  believes 
the  gospel  with  all  his  heart,  mind  and  strength.  He 
discounts  no  letter  of  the  word  of  God.  It  is  all  yea 
and  amen  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  is  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  total  depravity  of  the  human  soul,  its  need  of 
the  provisions  of  the  atonement,  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  of  the  blessings  of  salvation  here  and  hereafter. 
This  makes  him  a  bold  preacher  of  righteousness.  No 
inward  conflict  troubles  him ;  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
and  the  gospel,  he  is  fully  persuaded.  Second,  his 
heart  is  in  his  faith.  He  enjoys  the  experience  he 
proclaims.  He  is  not  only  a  gospel  behever  and 
preacher,  but  he  knows  how  to  make  others  interested. 
Some  men  are  warm-hearted,  but  fail  to  warm  other 
hearts.  Not  so  with  Dr.  Fulton.  No  one  can  hear 
him  without  being  interested.  He  draws  his  hearers 
unto  him.  They  may  scoff,  may  criticise,  may  con- 
demn, but  they  listen.  The  third,  and  not  least,  reason 
of  his  success,  'is  the  adaptation  of  his  message  to  the 
hour.  He  knows,  as  but  few  ministers,  how  to  preach 
the  Bible  in  telegrams.  He  holds  the  mirror  of  pass- 
ing events,  not  up  to  nature,  but  up  to  nature's  God, 
who  is  Christ  the  Lord.     He  makes  every  current 
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breath  blow  the  sails  of  the  gospel  ship.  This  makes 
him  a  thoroughly  live  preacher.  There  is  no  dead 
wood  about  his  forest.  Everything  is  fresh  and  green 
and  growing.  Young  people  go  to  hear  the  deeds  of 
the  hour  put  into  Christian  hope.  He  is  sure  to  point 
the  daily  act  with  a  Scripture  text  and  a  Christian  ex- 
planation. Temperance,  Dickens,  European  war, 
Papacy's  fall — everything  a-going  is  made  to  illustrate 
the  faith  of  Christ.  This  makes  him  a  centre  of  de- 
bate. Men  never  discuss  thoroughly  dead  issues  or 
dead  men.  They  must  have  the  breath  of  life  in  them, 
no  matter  what  else  they  lack,  or  they  are  buried  from 
talk  and  thought.  His  freshness  breathes  contention. 
He  speaks  his  mind,  and  his  antagonists  speak  theirs. 
He  is,  of  course,  a  strong  Baptist.  He  could  not  be 
any  other  if  he  was  one  at  all.  He  is  opposed  to  open 
communion  and  of  whatever  he  deems  of  anti-immer- 
sion tendency.  Yet  his  heart  knows  no  sect,  and  no 
more  genial  or  cordial  spirit  exists  in  the  world." 

He  is  a  man  of  remarkable  courage  in  his  convictions. 
There  are  many  facts  which  attest  this.  In  Missouri 
he  was  attacked  and  efforts  made  to  do  him  injury. 
In  New  York — at  Albany— he  opposed  slavery,  when 
to  do  so  was  to  place  himself  in  actual  peril.  He 
attempted  to  awaken  the  churches  to  a  sense  of  their 
responsibility  and  duty.  When  John  Brown  was  in 
chains  and  was  about  to  die  he  preached  a  sermon 
from  the  text,  "Remember  those  in  bonds  as  bound 
with  them,"  and  gave  cheer  and  comfort  to  the  brave 
old  man  and  those  who  were  with  him  in  the  fight. 
When  Ellsworth  was  slain  he  preached  his  funeral 
sermon,  in  Tweddle  Hall,  Albany,  which  was  crowded 
with  officers  and  soldiers,  and  said  that  the  war  must 
go  on  until  the  musket  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  black  man  and  he  was  permitted  to  prove  his  man- 
hood on  the  battle-field.  For  this  he  was  denounced 
by  a  conservative  press  and  deserted  by  the  military, 
yet  because  of  it  he  was  chosen  Chaplain  of  Governor 
Morgan's  staff,  and  served,  without  fee  or  reward,  in 
hospital  and  in  camp.  He  represented  the  city,  and 
made  an  address  at  the  unfurling  of  the  flag  in  State 
street.  He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Loyal 
League,  and  helped  to  support  the  draft,  though  by 
doing  so  he  awoke  a  hatred  which  threatened  his  home 
and  imperilled  his  life.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  body 
of  bigoted  and  angry  residents  of  the  city,  composed 
mainly  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  waited  upon  him 
and  endeavored  to  compel  him  to  leave  the  town.  He 
received  them  generously,  and,  on  learning  who  they 
represented  and  their  wishes,  replied  in  his  character- 
istic style:  "All  right;  give  my  love  to  your  com- 
panions and  tell  them  we  are  all  ready  for  them,  and 
in  five  minutes  after  they  arrive  they  will  find  out 
whether  it  is  Hell  or  Purgatory  beyond  the  border." 
The  result  was  they  never  came.  When  the  negro 
quarter  was  threatened,  after  the  sacking  of  the  orphan 
asylum  and  murdering  of  the  orphan  children  in  New 
York,  he  said  in  his  pulpit :     "I  have  been  here  now 


four  years,  and  don't  know  whether  I  have  secured 
any  influence  or  not,  but  we  shall  soon  find  out.  I 
have  sent  the  colored  minister  away.  I  have  been 
caring  for  fourteen  families  of  frightened  colored 
people.  They  tell  me  that  the  settlement  is  to  be 
attacked,  and  that  the  negroes  are  to  be  driven  out  of 
town.  If  that  fight  begins  you  will  have  a  pastor 
with  the  colored  people,  and  if  you  wish  to  help  him 
you  will  know  where  to  find  him."  The  spirit  took, 
and  the  negroes  of  Albany  were  not  molested.  When 
the  draft  was  called  for  by  the  National  Government 
he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Albany, 
held  in  the  Mayor's  office.  The  majority  present  were 
in  favor  of  advising  the  President  to  withhold  it.  One 
gentleman — an  Alderman — said:  "  If  the  draft  is  en- 
forced, the  gates  of  blood  will  be  lifted  and  God  alone 
can  tell  the  result."  Dr.  Fulton,  who  spoke  last,  said ; 
"Our  army  must  be  reinforced  or  defeat  is  a  certainty. 
It  is  proposed,  at  this  place  and  at  this  time,  to  strike 
hands  with  the  soldiers  in  gray  rather  than  stand  with 
the  'boys  in  blue.'  If  I  stand  alone,  I  shall  stand 
with  the  boys  in  blue.  I  represent  the  Loyal  League. 
It  is  three  thousand  strong.  We  have  arms  and  we 
have  ammunition.  I  now  give  notice  that  we  shall 
send  greeting  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  tell  him  to  go 
on  with  the  draft,  and  if  '  the  gates  of  blood  are  lifted' 
we  shall  shoot  down  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  be- 
fore we  touch  the  rank  and  Me.''  It  was  enough. 
The  opposition  telegraphed  to  Governor  Seymour,  who 
was  in  New  York,  to  have  the  Rochester  regiment 
stopped  in  Albany  while  the  draft  was  enforced.  It 
was  done.  The  regiment  was  quartered  at  the  City 
Hall  and  fed  at  the  Delavan  House.  The  draft  was 
carried  on,  and  no  riot  took  place.  The  same  fear- 
lessness that  Dr.  Fulton  manifested  at  this  crisis  en- 
abled him,  in  1875,  to  traverse  the  South  at  the  request 
of  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven.  Northern  men  of  influence 
advised  against  it,  but  Dr.  Fulton  began  his  tour  in 
the  month  of  February,  and  spoke  in  most  of  the 
prominent  Southern  cities,  including  Lynchburg, 
Knoxville,  Memphis,  Jackson,  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
Atlanta,  Beaufort,  Charleston,  Greensboro,  Richmond 
and  Baltimore.  He  was  generally  well  received,  and 
in  many  cases  treated  with  great  cordiality.  A  writer 
in  the  Adnocate,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  said  :  "We  were  a 
httle  curious  to  see  what  would  be  his  course,  for  a 
man  whose  home  for  years  had  been  in  Boston,  and 
whose  place  had  been  by  the  side  of  such  men  as 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Gerrit  Smith  and  Horace 
Greeley,  one  would  think,  was  standing  in  a  strange 
atmosphere  to  be  speaking  to  a  company  of  South- 
erners. But  the  good  man  never  winced.  He  did  not 
dodge  a  truth  to  please  a  friend,  nor  hide  one  through 
fear  of  an  enemy.  In  his  straightforward  manner, 
forgetting  not  to  pay  proper  respect  to  the  black  man 
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and  to  speak  of  him  as  he  should  and  as  every  man 
who  loves  humanity  ought,  he  left  an  example  worthy 
to  be  followed  by  any  one  who  may  come  to  this 
country  hereafter  on  a  like  mission."  Eev.  E.  M. 
Warren,  D.D.,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Atlanta,  a  man  who  had  been  decidedly  pro-slavery 
before  and  during  the  war,  saw  in  this  lover  of  the 
black  race  a  brother  in  Christ,  and  gave  him  a  frater- 
nal welcome  to  his  pulpit  and  his  home.  His  pen 
picture  of  the  preacher  and  his  sermon,  published  in 
the  Atlanta  Index,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  writing,  and  a 
generous  tribute  to  a  brother  minister.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"A  tall,  stout,  finely  formed  man,  somewhat  bald, 
with  black  whiskers  and  moustache,  sat  in  the  pulpit, 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  him,  for  his  fame 
had  preceded  him,  and,  in  fact,  had  marked  him  as  a 
distinguished  pulpit  orator  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 
Dr.  Fulton's  oratory  is  somewhat  peculiar.  He  is  a 
man  whose  heart  rules  his  speech,  as  it  warms  with 
his  theme,  flashing  out  and  throwing  its  sudden  light 
upon  the  brain,  and  sending  its  currents  of  feeling  into 
each  gesture.  When  he  looks  upon  his  notes,  you 
recognize  the  New  England  orator  in  the  careful  turn 
of  the  period  and  in  the  excellent  rhetoric.  When  he 
turns  away  from  them  to  enlarge  on  some  topic  or 
sudden  thought,  there  is  at  times  a  dash  and  careless- 
ness in  manner  and  matter  that  would  captivate  a 
Western  man.  And  then  again  he  is  like  a  French- 
man— all  passion,  rushing  in  a  whirlwind  of  words  all 
on  fire ;  his  manner  impetuous,  literal,  abrupt,  telling 
more  sometimes  in  a  gesture  than  could  be  told  in  a 
thousand  words.  Recognizing  art,  but  obeying  genius, 
swayed  by  one  burning  thought,  he  impresses  you  as  a 
man  who  is  earnest  in  his  faith,  and  whose  faith  makes 
him  happy,  and  who  therefore  commands  your  atten- 
tion from  the  depth  and  power  of  his  own  sincerity." 

In  New  Orleans  his  reception  was  also  most  cordial. 
The  Times  of  that  city,  in  referring  to  him,  said : 

"Among  intelligent  people  it  is  always  agreeable  to 
listen  to  a  man  full  of  magnetic  and  nervous  power, 
even  though  his  views  may  be  faulty ;  and  this  agree- 
ableness  is  intensified  when  the  words  and  motions  of 
the  speaker  manifestly  spring  from  the  pure  fountain 
of  single  miudedness  and  love.  When  Dr.  Fulton 
was  announced,  an  impression  got  abroad  that  he 
would  give  a  discourse  founded  in  bitterness  and  sec- 
tional hate.  Those  who  went  to  Ames  Chapel  last 
night  were  agreeably  disappointed,  and  were  repaid 
for  their  attendance  in  a  lecture  highly  interesting 
and  instructive." 


SELIGMAN,  JOSEPH,  founder  and  head  of  the 
banking  house  of  J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co.,  New 
York,  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  with  Euro- 
pean branches  in  London,  Paris  and  Frankfort,  was 
born  in  Bayersdorf,  Bavaria,  Sept.  32d,  1819,  of 
Hebrew  parentage,  and  died  at  New  Orleans,  April 
25th,  1880,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  eight  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  active 


partners  in  the  great  banking  house  founded  by 
him.  He  obtained  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Erlangen,  in  his  native  country.  He  proved  especially 
apt  in  the  classics,  and  presented  at  the  close  of  his 
college  career  an  address  to  the  faculty  in  the  Greek 
language,  of  which  he  acquired  a  very  thorough  know- 
ledge, and  in  which  he  was  able  to  converse  with 
fluency.  After  graduation,  he  devoted  some  time  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  for  which  he  seemed  to  have,  in 
early  life,  a  marked  predilection.  It  is  said  that  he  also 
gave  some  attention  to  theological  studies.  His  intellect, 
however,  was  of  that  peculiar  turn  which  needed  to 
combine  activity  and  breadth  of  operation  with  study 
and  thought,  and  neither  in  medicine  nor  tlieology  did 
it  find  a  proper  field  for  its  ablest  exercise.  The  free 
spirit  so  often  begotten  in  superior  minds  during  a  uni- 
versity career,  tended  to  dissatisfy  him  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Old  World,  and  perhaps  to  this  reason 
more  than  any  other,  was  due  his  decision  to  enter 
mercantile  life,  and  trust  his  fortunes  to  the  New 
World.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  came  to  America, 
and  shortly 'after  arriving  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  late  Judge  Asa  Packer,  President  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  who  was  then  just  beginning  business 
as  a  contractor,  at  Nesquehoning,  Pennsylvania. 
Under  him  the  young  stranger  obtained  employment 
as  cashier.  But  a  subordinate  position  was  not  the 
most  suitable  for  one  of  his  superior  ability,  and, 
about  the  time  he  attained  his  majority,  he  gave  up 
this  place  to  embark  in  business  on  his  own  account, 
in  Greensborough,  Alabama.  The  success  which  at- 
tended this  attempt  led  him  to  urge  his  brothers  to  come 
to  America,  and  as  a  healthy  reaction  in  business  had 
set  in  after  the  disastrous  panic  in  1837,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  country  were  improving  yearly,  they  wisely 
concluded  to  follow  his  advice.  Two  of  his  brothers, 
Jesse  and  Henry,  on  arriving  here,  estabUshed  them- 
selves at  Watertown,  N.  T.,  where  they  carried  on  a 
flourishing  business  in  dry-goods  for  seven  years.  By 
the  year  1848,  Mr.  Seligman  felt  that  he  had  made 
sufficient  money  to  warrant  him  in  transferring  his 
labors  to  a  larger  field  than  the  one  in  which  he  began. 
He  communicated  this  opinion  to  his  brothers,  and 
they  together  decided  to  give  up  business  in  small 
cities,  unite  tljeir  capital,  and  open  an  importing  house 
in  New  York.  Subsequently  the  firm  was  enlarged  by 
the  admission  of  the  remaining  brothers,  who  had  now 
all  come  over  from  Europe.  Prosperity,  in  no  small 
degree  due  to  the  good  judgment  and  able  manage- 
ment of  the  eldest  brother,  attended  the  new  firm",  and 
it  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  city.  This  was  its 
status  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war.  This  great 
event,  which  stirred  the  pulses  of  the  Nation  more 
deeply  than  any  other  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  threw  the   commercial  world  into  a 
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fever  of  excitement  rarely  paralleled,  furnished  the 
grand  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  latent 
financial  ability  of  Mr.  Seligman.    The  immensity  of 
the  monetary  operations  of  the  Federal  Government, 
in  obtaining  funds  to  carry  on  the  war,  drew  his  atten- 
tion to  banking,  and  after  careful  deliberation  he  con- 
cluded that  in  this  sphere  lay  not  only  the  best  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  special  talents,  but  also  for  secur- 
ing additional  wealth  and  renown.    Acquainting  his 
brothers  with  the  project,  which  had  slowly  shaped 
itself  in  his  mind,  of  engaging  in  the  business  of  bank- 
ing, he  found  their  ideas  in  perfect  accord  with  his 
own.    Accordingly,  in  1863,  the  importing  business 
was  given  up,  and  the  brothers  entered  upon  the  more 
ambitious  career  of  banking,  founding  the  now  great 
house  of  J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co.,  their  united  capital, 
besides  providing  them  with  ample  funds  for  immedi- 
ate and  active  as  well  as  extensive  operations,  furnish- 
ing a  sufficient  reserve  for  contingencies.     The  master 
spirit  of  the  "new  departure"  was  Joseph,  upon  whom 
his  younger  brothers  placed  every  reliance.     Under  his 
wise  and  able  guidance  the  firm  conquered,  one  by 
one,  the  difficulties  which  invariably  attend  new  enter- 
prises of  this  kind,  and  soon  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion, both  in  Europe  and  America.     Their  success  far 
exceeded  their  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  they  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  branch  houses  in  the 
various  moneyed  centres.     The  parent  house  in  New 
York  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Joseph  Seligman, 
assisted  by  James  and  Jesse ;   Leopold  and  Isaac  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  house  established  in  London ; 
WilUam  became  resident  partner  of  the  branch  in 
Paris ;  and  Henry  and  Abraham  resident  partners  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.     In  1872  a  branch  was  estab- 
lished in  San  Francisco,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Joseph   Seligman.      This   branch  was    subsequently 
merged  in  the  Anglo-Californian  Bank,  which  still  re- 
tains its  connection  with  the  Seligmans.     A  branch  in 
New  Orleans  is  known  as  Seligman,  Hellman  &  Co., 
Mr.  Theodore  Hellman,  a,  son-in-law  of  Mr.   Joseph 
Seligman,   being  the  resident    partner.     During  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  rebellion  Mr.   Seligman  never 
swerved  in  his  allegiance  to  the  National  Government. 
Whenever  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be  of  assistance 
he  was  found  among  the  warmest  patriots.    Almost 
the  first  notable  effort  made  by  him  after  engaging  in 
banking,  was  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  United  States 
bonds  to  the  people  of  Germany.     This  was  in  the 
year  1863,  when  the  National  credit  was  in  its  most 
precarious  condition,   and  when  many  even  of  the 
stoutest  hearts  began  to  fear  for  the  ability  of  the 
Federal    authorities    to    successfully    maintain    the 
National  integrity.      Mr.     Seligman's    attempt    was 
crowned  with  the  most  gratifying  success,   and  re- 
sulted in  securing  for  the  Federal  cause  not  merely 


money,  but  also  foreign  sympathy,  of  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  the  Nation  had  till  then  received  but 
little.  These  important  services  were  duly  appreciated 
by  the  Government,  which  gratefully  recognized  the 
Seligmans  as  government  bankers,  and  made  their 
branch  house  in  London  the  authorized  European  re- 
pository for  the  State  and  Naval  Departments.  In 
1871-73,  when  the  United  States  concluded  to  refund 
the  5-20  bonds,  Mr.  Seligman  urged  the  formation  of  a 
syndicate.  He  labored  earnestly  in  the  work,  and 
having  formulated  the  necessary  plans,  and  submitted 
them,  they  were  subsequently  adopted.  Mr.  Selig- 
man's name  having  been  prominently  connected  with 
the  issuing  of  the  National  loan,  has  been  equally 
prominently  connected  with  its  refunding,  and  stood 
among  the  first  of  those  connected  with  public  finances. 
Secretary  Sherman  reposed  the  highest  faith  in  the 
sagacity  and  shrewdness  of  Mr.  Seligman,  and  ranked 
him  among  his  ablest  advisers  in  monetary  affairs. 
Since  1876,  the  house  of  Seligman  has  been  connected 
with  every  American  syndicate.  When  the  great  syn- 
dicate of  April,  1879,  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  and  placing  the  $150,000,000  loan  issued  by  the 
United  States  Government,  its  share  was  $30,000,000. 
Its  facilities  to-day  for  reaching  foreign  markets, 
notably  the  German  and  French,  are  probably  not  ex- 
ceeded by  any  banking  house  in  the  country.  As  a 
business  man  Mr.  Seligman's  judgment  was  of  a  high 
order,  and  universally  respected,  especially  in  the 
domain  of  finance.  Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
services  rendered  by  Mr.  Seligman  to  one  department, 
at  least,  of  the  National  Government  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  letter  of  the  Hon.  R.  W.  Thomp- 
son, Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President  Hayes, 
written  a  few  days  after  the  intelligence  of  his  death 
reached  Washington. 

Navy  Department,        > 
Washington,  May  3,  1880.  j" 
Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Sblisman  &  Co. : 

Gentlemen  : — I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to 
you  my  sympathy  on  account  of  the  bereavement  to 
which  your  house  has  been  subjected,  by  the  suddea 
and  unexpected  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Seligman,  your 
senior  partner.  Such  a  loss,  in  a  business  point  of 
view,  must  be  most  seriously  felt  by  all  his  surviving 
partners,  inasmuch  as  they  are  thereby  deprived  of  his 
wise  counsel,  which  was  the  growth  of  long  experience, 
clear  judgment,  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  men  and 
affairs.  And  not  alone  in  the  house  with  wliich  he 
has  been  so  long  associated  will  this  void  be  felt, 
but  its  influence  will  extend  throughout  a  large 
circle  of  business  acquaintances  who,  during  his 
life,  so  readily  recognized  his  firm  integrity  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  he  believed  to  be  right  and  just. 
In  my  official  capacity  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  I 
have  had  especial  opportunities  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate his  character.  My  first  intercourse  with  your 
house  was  had  through  him,  in  the  summer  of  1877, 
soon  after  the  department  was  placed  under  my 
charge.     At  that  time  its   financial    condition  was 
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seriously  embarrassed,  being  indebted  to  your  house 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  was  steadily 
increasing  in  amount  on  account  of  drafts  drawn  by 
naval  pay-offlcers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  which 
were  accepted  and  paid  by  you  in  London.  It  was  im- 
possible to  discharge  the  whole. of  this  debt,  or  even 
any  large  proportion  of  it,  without  adding  to  the  ex- 
isting embarrassment  and  causing  serious  injury  to  the 
service.  When  he  came  to  understand  this  condition 
of  affairs,  he  at  once  proposed  to  carry  the  debt  to  the 
beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year  and  to  allow  the  drafts  to 
be  continued  until  then,  without  regard  to  the  amount. 
The  proposition  was  liberal  and  in  the  highest  degree 
patriotic ;  and  having  been  thankfully  accepted  by  me, 
the  department  was  enabled  to  bridge  over  all  its  pecuni- 
ary trouble.  But  for  this  the  injury  to  its  credit  and 
to  the  service  generally,  might  have  been  irreparable. 
It  is  proper  for,  me  also  to  say  that  not  only  is  the. 
department  indebted  to  him  for  his  generous  liberality, 
but  to  all  the  partners  of  your  hoiise,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe ;  inasmuch  as  all  of  them  sub- 
sequently ratified  and  executed  the  arrangement. 
Although  the  family  circle  is  too  sacred  to  be  invaded 
by  those  not  members  of  it,  I  am  unwilling  to  let  the 
occasion  pass  without  also  expressing  my  sympathy  on 
account  of  your  domestic  bereavement.  You  will 
allow  me  to  say  that  although  one  of  the  links  has 
been  removed  from  the  chain  of  fraternal  affection,  he 
whose  cheerful  presence  is  no  longer  to  be  felt  in  this 
life,  has  left  behind  him  the  lustre  of  an  honorable  ex- 
ample to  be  both  cherished  and  imitated.  The  few 
years  of  my  intercourse  with  him  caused  me  to  regard 
myself  as  his  friend,  and  now  that  he  is  so  suddenly 
snatched  away  by  an  inscrutable  decree  of  Providence, 
I  beg  the  privilege  of  paying  to  his  memory  the  tribute 
of  my  sincere  respect. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly, 

R.  W.  Thompson. 
Mr.  Seligman's  foresight  and- sagacity  were  truly  re- 
markable, and  in  any  walk  in  life  would  have  made 
him  prominent.  His  dealings  with  his  several  brothers 
exhibited  at  times  an  almost  fatherly  solicitude,  and 
were  ever  marked  by  a  deep  affection.  Like  the 
majority  of  his  race,  he  held  the  ties  of  family  in  holy 
respect,  and  his  home  life  was  edifying  in  the  highest 
degree.  Socially,  he  was  prominent  in  New  York 
society.  His  unbiased,  unprejudiced  nature  acknowl- 
edged no  division  lines  of  race  or  creed,  but  sought  to 
forget  everything  save  those  estimable  qualities  which 
constitute  the  foundation  of  social  life.  Apart  from 
the  high  standing  in  the  great  commercial  centre, 
where  he  spent  the  last  half  of  his  life,  due  to  his  great 
wealth  and  public  enterprise,  his  genial  qualities  made 
him  a  favorite  in  polite  society.  Thoroughly  patriot- 
ic, he  early  identified  himself  with  the  Union  League 
Club,  probably  as  truly  representative  a  body  of  men 
as  exists  in  America.  In  this  organization  he  was 
immensely  popular,  and  on  several  occasions  was  elected 
Vice-President.  Politically  he  was  always  a  Republi- 
can, and  enjoyed  the  regard  and  respect  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  that  party,  notably  of  General  Grant, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  existed  a  warm  per- 


sonal friendship.  When  the  desperate  condition  of 
municipal  affairs  which  grew  out  of  the  corruption 
and  misgovernment  of  a  band  of  villainous  politicians 
called  for  the  energetic  action  of  leading  citizens,  Mr. 
Seligman  had  a  place  on  the  famous  "Committee  of 
Seventy"  which  remedied  this  deplorable  state  of 
affairs.  He  also  held  a  prominent  place  some  years 
later  on  the  "Rapid  Transit  Commission,"  which 
gave  to  the  city  of  New  York  its  present  system  of 
elevated  railroads.  One  of  the  latest  projects  which 
occupied  his  attention  and  secured  his  co-operation, 
was  the  connecting  of  the  east  with  San  Francisco  by 
means  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  a  project 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters.  He  was 
the  principal  Director  and  organizer  of  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  Railroad,  which  grew  out  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad.  He  was  also  a  Director 
in  many  other  business  corporations,  prominent  among 
which  were  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society; 
the  Real  Estate  Trust  Company ;  the  German-Ameri- 
can Bank;  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank;  the  Home 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  etc.,  etc.  But  prominent 
and  distinguishing  as  was  his  public  career,  his  con- 
nection with  the  important  financial  operations  of  the 
Government  and  his  official  connection  with  so  many 
leading  institutions  in  the  mercantile  world,  it  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  unselfish  generosity  and  kind-hearted- 
ness of  his  private  life.  Not  alone  as  the  banker 
Seligman,  but  as  Joseph  Seligman,  the  considerate 
friend  of  the  poor,  the  unfortunate  and  the  miser- 
able, did  he  cover  his  name  with  honor.  It  is  in  this 
latter  aspect  particularly,  that  his  deeds  awaken 
the  warmest  admiration.  Like  St.  Paul  he  was  "  a 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  and  loved  his  race, 
although  he  was  wholly  destitute  of  narrow  preju- 
dice, intolerance,  or  exclusiveness.  In  no  spirit  of 
bigotry  or  narrow-mindedness  did  he  become  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  but  rather 
with  a  catholic  desire  to  complete  the  chain  of  those 
noble  institutions  which  rear  their  heads  aloft  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  great  crime  of  infanticide,  and  gather  un- 
der their  protecting  wings  thousands  of  unfortunate 
little  ones,  who  might  else  have  perished,  through  pri- 
vation, neglect,  or  abandonment.  This  institution,  of 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  which  and  connection  with  he 
was  always  justly  proud,  found  in  him  a  most  gener- 
ous benefactor  both  during  life  and  after  death.  He 
was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Colonization  Society  and 
advanced,  together  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Thomp- 
son,  liberally  towards  making  it  a  success.  Scarcely 
a  Hebrew  benevolent  organization  in  New  York  but 
found  in  him  a  friend,  supporter  and  adviser.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  founding  the  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital.  His  annual  contributions  to  these  various 
charities  were  cheerfully  made,  and  were  always  lib- 
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eral,  as  befitted  one  to  whom  the  stewardship  of  so 
much  was  giTen.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  "'he 
was,  without  doubt,  the  most  prominent  Hebrew  in 
New  York."  At  all  events,  he  was  one  of  the  best 
known,  one  of  the  most  popular,  and  one  of  the  most 
liberal.  Besides  liberality  of  heart,  he  had  that  scarce- 
ly less  estimable  quality,  liberality  of  mind.  For  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  an  active  participant  in 
Jewish  affairs,  but  during  his  later  years  he  became 
more  general  in  his  attentions  and  benefactions,  feel- 
ing his  duty  as  a  man  was  to  mankind,  and  not  to  any 
particular  portion  of  it.  He,  notwithstanding,  main- 
tained his  connection  with  the  Temple,  and  con- 
tributed as  usual  to  nearly  all  the  charitable  in- 
stitutions of  the  Jewish  faith.  The  liberal  move- 
ment initiated  in  New  York  by  Professor  Felix 
Adler  early  received  his  enthusiastic  support,  and 
he  identified  himself  with  it  from  a  firm  conviction 
that  it  was  based  on  correct  principles  and  was  en- 
titled to  his  fullest  sympathy  and  aid.  Of  the  Society 
for  Ethical  Culture,  wliich  grew  out  of  this  movement, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder.  At  various 
times  he  gave  large  sums  of  money  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  this  Society.  In  common  with  all  of  his 
race,  he  was  deeply  affected  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  in  Roumania,  and  when  the  American Boumanian 
Society  was  formed,  became  its  President.  He  was 
also  active  in  endowing  the  American  Consulate  at 
Bucharest.  Shortly  after  establishing  himself  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Seligman  married.  His  wife,  a  lovely  and 
estimable  lady,  bore  him  a  large  family  of  children. 
He  was  excessively  fond  of  the  society  of  this  lady, 
and,  during  nearly  three  decades,  was  rarely  absent 
from  her  side  except  when  called  to  Washington  on 
business.  Mr.  Seligman  was  a  man  of  prepossessing 
personal  appearance.  The  kindliness  of  his  disposition 
coupled  with  the  gentlest  manners,  made  him  a  uni- 
versal favorite.  In  his  later  life  he  acquired  a  pater- 
nal air,  which  became  him  well.  He  was  of  medium 
height,  and  somewhat  stout,  and  had  gray  hair  and 
beard.  Until  the  year  1879,  he  had  not  suffered  from 
any  serious  illness,  but  towards  the  close  of  spring  in 
that  year,  he  developed  an  affection  of  the  heart.  His 
physicians  advised  a  journey  to  the  south,  and  Mr. 
Seligman,  accompanied  by  his  devoted  wife  and  his  son 
George,  went  to  Florida  to  pass  the  winter.  This  was 
in  1879.  The  proposed  departure  of  his  brother  James 
for  Europe,  in  the  following  spring,  prompted  him  to 
return  to  New  York  in  order  to  bid  him  good  bye  and 
God-speed.  Before  coming  north,  however,  he  went 
to  New  Orleans  to  visit  his  daughter  Fannie,  who  is 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Hellman,  of  Seligman,  Hellman  & 
Co.,  in  that  city.  The  disease  under  which  he  labored 
steadily  progressed,  notwithstanding  all  that  could  be 
done,  and  although  a  fatal  result  were  not  looked  for 


at  this  time,  it  came,  and  on  Sunday,  April  25,  1880, 
he  died  suddenly.  His  remains  were  brought  to  his 
home  in  New  York  city,  where  funeral  services,  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  were  held.  At  their 
conclusion  the  remains  were  taken  to  the  Jewish  burial 
grounds  of  the  Temple  Emanuel,  at  Cypress  Hills,  for 
interment.  Funeral  orations  were  delivered  at  the 
grave  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Max  Lilienthal,  of  Cincinnati, 
who  had  known  the  deceased  intimately  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Gottheil,  of  New  York. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  funeral,  composed 
of  persons  of  all  races  and  creeds,  and  numbering 
many  prominent  men  in  the  city.  It  was  Mr.  Selig- 
man's  wish  that  his  funeral  should  be  conducted  with 
rigid  simplicity ;  and  it  was  his  earnestly  expressed 
desire  that  he  should  be  referred  to  after  his  death  in 
accents  of  cheer  and  courage,  rather  than  In  those  of , 
despair.  In  summing  up  the  character  of  Joseph  Sel- 
igman, no  better  words  can  be  found  than  those  which 
were  uttered  by  Professor  Adler,  in  the  eloquent  and 
stirring  oration  delivered  by  him  over  the  remains  of 
the  dead  banker. 

"I  lift  up  my  voice,"  said  this  able  man,  "and 
praise  Joseph  Seligman,  because  of  the~  threefold 
virtues  which,  among  others,  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished him ;  because  of  the  triple  gems  which 
I  see  gleaming  upon  his  brow — gleaming  and  shining 
brightly,  even  out  of  the  dimness  of  the  tomb  And  as 
the  ficrst  of  these  virtues  that  pre-eminently  adorned 
him.  I  mention  his  fidelity  to  his  race—  to  the  race  of 
the  Hebrews.  He  was  one  of  those  wjio  believed  that 
a  gladder  morning  was  about  to  dawn  for  mankind — 
that  the  time  is  nigh  when,  among  the  intelligent  few, 
at  least,  if  not  yet  among  the  ignorant  many,  the  dis- 
tinctions of  race  may  be  wiped  out  and  the  animosities 
founded  on  religious  differences  may  be  forgotten.  But 
If  he  entertained  high  hopes  of  the  future,  he  did  not 
therefore  forget  or  fail  in  reverence  towards  the  past. 
He  was  not  ashamed  of  his  Jewish  origin — all  the  less 
so  because  public  scorn  and  insult  are  still,  at  times, 
attached  to  that  origin.  He  was  proud  of  the  much 
suffering,  long  and  bitterly  persecuted  people  from 
whom  he  had  sprung.  And  I  think  I  may  say  that  the 
Jewish  people  were  proud  of  him ;  I  think  I  may  say 
that  tlie  Jewish  community  always  looked  upon  him  as 
one  of  their  most  honored  representatives.  I  think, 
in  this  hour,  when  I  refer  to  the  services  which  he  ren- 
dered, I  may  affirm— and  the  consciousness  of  all  here 
present  will  bear  me  out  that  I  speak  no  more  than  the 
simple  truth— that  he  contributed  largely  to  elevate  the 
Jewish  name  and  character  in  this  country,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  American  people.  And  he  did  so  because  of  the 
cornmanding  position  which  he  achieved  for  himself, 
which  made  his  voice  potent  and  his  counsel  respected. 
He  raised  the  Jewish  race  because  his  sympathies  went 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  race ;  because  he  had 
an  ampler  patriotism  than  mere  race-patriotism ;  be- 
cause of  the  public  spirit  with  which  he  engaged  in 
every  enterprise  tending  to  the  general  good ;  because 
of  the  probity  and  sagacity  which  made  him  the 
trusted  friend  of  the  Government ;  because  of  the  in- 
terest he  displayed  in  undertakings  affecting  our  mimic- 
ipal  welfare,  and  because  on  numerous  occasions  his 
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name  was  deservedly  ranked  with  those  of  our  most 
trusted  and  eminent  fellow-citizens.  The  Jewish 
community  may  well  mourn  his  loss,  and  with  them 
the  larger  community  may  join  in  deep  regret.  A 
powerful  pillar  of  the  community  is  broken — one  of 
our  mighty  men  ha«  fallen.  And  the  second  pre-em- 
inent virtue  for  which  I  praise  Joseph  Seligman  is 
his  fidelity  to  conviction.  My  friends,  we  are  all  prone 
to  error,  and  who  of  us,  iu  the  presence  of  these  ■  me- 
mentoes of  mortality,  seeing  the  dust  and  decay  to  which 
we  are  all  alike  reduced,  would  say :  '  I  alone  have  the 
true  opinion,  and  aJl  you  others  are  benighted  and 
blind?'  And  what,  then,  is  this  quality  of  truthfulness 
for  which  we  honor  a  man  ?  Is  it  not  that  he  should 
earnestly  seek  for  the  truth  and  remain  faithful  to 
those  opinions  which  he  sincerely  believes  to  be  true  ? 
And  here  I  must  praise  Joseph  Seligman,  that  he  was 
greater  than  others  of  his  class.  Because  it  is  custom- 
ary for  the  wealthy  to  fear  innovation  and  to  throw  the 
weight  of  their  influence  on  the  side  of  conservatism  in 
religion  as  well  as  in  other  things ;  because  they  dread 
that  society  might  otherwise  be  imperilled.  But  he 
knew  that  the  only  real  peril  to  society  is  in  the  spirit 
of  dishonesty  and  deception,  and  that  the  most  truly 
conservative  element  in  society  is  the  frank  avowal 
and  courageous  maintenance  of  tliose  opinions  which 
men  do  really  hold.  And,  therefore,  he  espoused  an 
unpopular  opinion — our  opinion,  and  embraced  a  pro- 
scribed cause— our  cause,  simply  because  he  believed 
that  opinion  to  be  the  true  opinion  and  that  cause  to 
be  the  just  cause.  And  all  who  are  here  assembled, 
and  who  share  not  these  opinions,  shall  praise  him  with 
me — not  because  of  his  opinions,  but  because  of  his 
fidelity  to  those  opinions.  But  we,  in  whose  midst  he 
was  a  captain,  a  leader,  a  co-worker,  a  dear,  dear 
friend — how  shall  we  sufficiently  honor  liim;  how 
shall  we  sufliciently  praise  him.  *  *  *  *  j'gr  he 
remained  true  to  his  convictions,  even  at  a  time  when 
the  vigor  of  purpose  is  apt  to  relax  in  other  men,  even 
in  the  last  days  of  his  failing  strength,  when  the  hand 
of  the  pale  king  had  already  touched  him,  because  he 
wished  emphatically  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that, 
as  he  had  found  his  views  good  views  to  live  by,  so 
also  did  he  find  them  good  views  to  die  by.  *  *  * 
And  in  the  same  spirit  did  he  illustrate  the  third  of 
the  virtues  which  adorned  him ;  did  he  practice  the 
great  commandment  of  charity !  We  have  said  that 
he  was  true  to  the  people  from  whom  he  had  sprung; 
he  always  prized  the  Jewish  charities ;  he  had  taken  a 
notable  part  in  the  founding  of  one  of  them.  But  it 
may  be  said  of  him  that  if  he  did  not  love  the  charity 
which  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  one  sect  less,  he  loved 
the  broad,  un  sectarian  charity  more.  He  could  not 
see  that  Jewish  hunger  is  more  painful  than  Christian 
hunger ;  he  could  not  believe  that  sickness  is  any  less 
painful  whether  it  comes  to  the  Catholic,  or  to  the 
Protestant,  or  to  the  heathen.  He  could  not  conceive 
that  ignorance  can  be  otherwise  than  a  curse,  whether 
it  be  found  among  believers  or  unbelievers.  And  so 
he  opened  his  hand  widely  and  gave  freely  to  the  relief 
of  hunger  and  of  sickness  and  to  the  banishment  of 
ignorance,  and,  especially  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
he  invariably  coupled  his  charitable  donations  with  a 
provision  that  they  should  be  applied  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  or  color,  or  creed.  And  so,  much  did  he 
love,  and  much  also  was  he  beloved.  The  Jewish 
charities  will  miss  him ;  the  Liberal  movement,  of 
which  he  was  so  fervent  a  supporter,  will  long,  long 
miss  him ;  the  little  Irish  and  German  children  of  our 


charity  schools  will  miss  Joseph  Seligman,  their  gener- 
ous benefactor !  But  of  those  who  will  miss  him  most 
I  dare  hardly  speak.  If  he  was  all  this  to  the  public, 
what  he  was  to  those  nearest  to  him  I  dare  hardly 
touch  upon — it  pains  too  much.  Only  in  so  far  as  it 
is  necessary  to  draw  the  outline  of  his  character  must 
I  say  that  nowhere  could  be  found  a  gentler  husband — 
nay,  lover,  more  than  husband,  even  when  the  snows 
of  sixty  had  already  crowned  his  head — nowhere  could 
be  found  a  kinder  or  more  affectionate  father ;  no- 
where a  friend  more  true  than  he  was — who  so  kept 
faith  with  those  to  whom  he  was  attached.  *  *  * 
Who,  whatever  his  religion  may  be,  does  not  feel  that 
in  the  virtues  of  such  a  life  is  contained  the  best  part 
of  religion  ?  Who  does  not  agree  with  us  that,  if  there 
be  a  justice  in  heaven,  faithfulness,  manliness,  charity, 
must  make  the  most  acceptable  kind  of  divine  service 
that  could  be  offered  up  ?  And  who  feels  not  also  that 
whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  human  soul  in  the 
unfathomed  mystery  of  things,  there  is  assuredly, 
already,  here  on  earth,  an  immortality — the  immor- 
tality of  good  deeds,  that  live  on  and  duplicate  and  re- 
duplicate themselves,  and  multiply  benefits  unnum- 
beredfold,  long  after  he  who  did  them  has  returned  to 
the  dust?" 

Such  were  the  glowing  words  of  one  who  knew 
much  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  deceased  banker's 
mind  ;  of  one  who'was  more  than  a  friend,  who  was, 
as  it  were,  an  associate  in  the  spreading  of  liberalism, 
and  that  higher  culture  which  raises  its  possessor  to  a 
spiritual  and  moral  plane  high  above  the  grovelling  in- 
stincts and  superstitions  of  the  ignorant  and  preju- 
diced. But  there  were  other  characteristics  of  Joseph 
Seligman  than  those  alluded  to  by  Professor  Adler^ 
which  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Chief 
among  them  was  the  absorbing  love  for  parents  and 
family.  The  learned  Dr.  Lilienthal,  of  Cincinnati,  one 
of  the  most  honored  Babbis  of  the  Jewish  faith,  re- 
ferred to  this  veneration  of  parents,  standing  beside 
the  grave  of  the  deceased  banker. 

"I  have  known  Joseph  Seligman,"  said  Dr.  Lilien- 
thal, "for  nearly  forty  years.  I  have  followed  his 
wonderful  career  with  a  searching  eye,  and  I  have 
never  found  him  wanting.  '  Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother'  was  the  sacred  command  with  which  he 
marked  the  first  step  of  his  dawning  success.  To  do 
honor  to  his  father,  blameless  and  stainless  as  he  was, 
was  his  and  his  brothers'  highest  ambition.  *  *  * 
I  shall  not  speak  of  his  successful  career  in  life.  We 
honor,  now,  the  men  who  win  the  bloody  battles  of 
victory ;  but  hereafter  we  shall  honor  still  more  those 
who  win  the  victory  in  the  pvusuits  of  peaceful  indus- 
try and  enterprise,  and  thereby  advance  the  best  in- 
terests of  society.  They  are  the  true  benefactors  of 
humanity.  The  man  who  sleeps  in  his  coflin  has  con- 
tributed his  humble  mite ;  and  this  is  another  gem  to 
adorn  his  memory.  But  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  legacy 
he  has  bequeathed  to  all  of  you,  of  his  example  of 
stainless  honesty  and  untarnished  energy,  blessed  by 
the  love  of  all  his  brothers,  the  companions  of  his 
work.  This  union  of  hands,  hearts  and  sentiments 
was  the  aim  and  pride  of  his  life.  He  knew  it  to  be 
the  corner-stone  of  every  success.  If  in  his  last  mo- 
ments he  entertained  any  one  wish,  it  certainly  was 
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the  one  that  it  might  be  perpetuated  forever  among  all 
the  members  of  his  family." 

The  value  of  the  life-work  of  such  a  man  in  any  com- 
munity is  not  to  be  estimated  in  words.    Besides  set- 
ting a  shining  example  of  filial  love  which  itself  would 
have  adorned  any  life,  however  long,  his  labors  in  con- 
junction with  the  diffusion  of  liberal  ideas,  his  advo- 
cacy of  toleration  and  noble  endeavors  to  break  down 
the   prejudices   of   race  and  creed,   which,    to  the 
shame    of   modern   civilization,   still  blur  the  most 
brilliant  pages  of  its  history— all  these  made  him  a 
man  of   mark,   and,    in   the   highest    sense  of    the 
word,  a  great   social  reformer.    Who  can  consider 
the  life  of  this  man  without  feeling  its  true  greatness. 
His  virtues  were  the  homely  ones,  as  ancient  as  the 
faith  in  which  he  was  reared.     They  were  those  which 
receive  no  martial  or  civic  crown,  but  they  are,  never- 
theless, the  very  corner-stones   of  the  higher  social 
life.     And  Joseph  Seligman  found  them  so.     Starting 
in  life  with  a  good  stock  of  health,  a  good  education, 
which  included  aknowledge  of  five  languages,  and  fixed 
principles,  he  began  his  business  career  in  America,  in 
1837,  at  a  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars  a  year.     His 
love  for  his  parents  and  family  was  not  drowned  in  a 
career  of  dissipation,  which  the  sum  named  would  have 
admitted  in  that  day ;  on  the  contrary,  half  of  his  sala- 
ry were  faithfully  sent  to  the  "Vaterland."    When 
better  prospects  dawned  upon  him  he  drew  his  younger 
brothers  to  his  side,  and  in  time  his  surviving  parent 
and  the  remaining  members  of  the  family,  comprising 
all  told,  eight  brothers  and  three  sisters.    That  his  rev- 
erence for  his  father  and  his  regard  for  family  honor 
were  no  empty  phrases,  is  shown  by  his  whole-souled 
conduct  in  returning  to  Europe  and  paying  in  full  an 
indebtedness  arising  from  the  faUure  of  his  father  in 
business  a  short  time  previous  to  his  embarkation  for 
America.    This  was  done  after  that  father  was  in  the 
grave,   and  although  no  legal  obligation  to  pay  re- 
mained.   Mr.  Seligman,  whose  education  was  of  the 
best,  retained  a  fondness  for  literature  through  life. 
Three  of  his  brothers,  Leopold,  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
were  educated  in  New  York,  having  arrivedin  America 
while  still  young.    His  wife,  a  lady  of  worth  and  char- 
acter, and  a  fitting  partner  of  the  "  joys  and  sorrows  " 
of  her  husband's  active  and  useful  life,  is  of  German 
birth.     His  family,  consisting  of  nine  children — five 
daughters  and  four  sons — have  all  been  quaUfled  by  the 
ablest  training,  for  the  higher  walks  in  life.     Two  of 
the  sons  have  studied  law,  and  the  others  have  ad- 
hered to  the  fortunes  of  the  banking  house  founded  by 
their  father,  which  increases  in  prosperity  and  per- 
manency as  the  years  roll  on.    Mr.  Seligman's  hospi- 
tality was  as  large  as  his  means,  and  his  philanthropy  1 
who  but  himself  can  ever  know  the  full  extent  of  it  ? 
Generous  by  nature  and  blessed  with  abundance,  he 


distributed  to  the  right  and  left,  among  Gentiles  as 
well  as  Jews,  and  found  his  sweetest,  most  valued  re- 
ward in  the  consciousness  that  he  was  diligently  ex- 
ercising his  stewardship.  One  of  the  pet  recipients 
of  his  bounty  was  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  to 
which  he  subscribed  largely,  giving  at  one  time  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  towards  its  admirable 
system  of  "Kindergarten  Schools."  This  was  the  pro- 
tege which  his  head  loved;  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asy- 
lum appealed  to  his  heart.  To  both  he  was  ever  lib- 
eral. But  not  satisfied  with  these  benefactions,  he  de- 
vised in  his  vrill,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for 
philanthropic  purposes.  This  large  sum  he  did 
not  order  to  be  given  to  the  institutions  of  any  one 
sect  or  nationality,  but  in  a  spirit,  which,  alas !  is  not 
universal,  he  directed  that  the  sum  should  be  dis- 
tributed to  such  societies  and  institutions  as  his  ex- 
ecutors should  see  fit,  providing,  however,  that  no  dis- 
tinction be  made  on  account  of  religion  or  race.  His 
wishes  were  faithfully  carried  out.  The  following  is 
the  list  of  the  names : 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture;  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital; 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Orphan  Asylum  Society ;  German 
Hospital ;  German  Asylum ;  Home  for  Aged  and  In- 
firm Hebrews;  United  Hebrew  Charities;  Industrial 
School;  Hebrew  Guardian  Sheltering  Home;  Boman 
Catholic  Orphan  Asylum ;  Hahnemann  Hospital ; 
Woman's  Hospital  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  St. 
Francis'  Hospital;  New  York  Society  for  Relief  of 
Ruptured  and  Crippled ;  Nursery  and  Children's  Hos- 
pital ;  American  Female  Guardian  Society;  Children's 
Aid  Society ;  Wilson  Industrial  School ;  Five  Points 
House  of  Industry;  Howard  Mission  and  Home  for 
Little  Wanderers;  New  York  Societj'  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children ;  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor ;  Union 
Home  and  School  for  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans; 
Peabody  Home  for  Aged  Women;  Orphan  Home 
and  Asylum  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ; 
Protestant  Half -Orphan  Asylum ;  New  York  Infant 
Asylum ;  Asylum  for  the  Benefit  of  Colored  Orphans ; 
Colored  Home  for  Aged  and  Indigent;  St.  John's 
Guild  Floating  Hospital ;  New  York  Opthalmic  and 
Aural  Institute ;  Ladies'  Sewing  Society  of  the  Hebrew 
Orphan ;  Hebrew  Women's  Lying-in  Society ;  Deborah 
Nursery;  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society  of  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital ;  Association  for  Improving  Condition  of 
Deaf  Mutes;  Miss  Rich  Industrial  School;  Fuel  So- 
ciety ;  Children's  Charitable  Union ;  Manhattan  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital;  Society  for  Deaf  Mutes;  State 
Charities  Aid  Association ;  Demilt  Dispensary ;  East- 
ern Dispensary ;  German  Dispensary ;  Harlem  Dispen- 
sary ;  The  Sheltering  Arms;  New  York  Dispensary ; 
The  Newsboys'  Lodging  House;  Northeastern  Dis- 
pensary ;  Northwestern  Dispensary ;  New  York  Dis- 
pensary for  Sick  Children ;  New  York  Infirmary  for 
Women  and  Children ;  The  Home  for  the  Aged ; 
Home  for  Incurables ;  Home  for  Friendless  Girls ; 
The  Training  School  for  Nurses;  The  McAuley 
Water  Street  Mission ;  Chapin  Home  for  the  Aged  and 
Infirm ;  and  the  Homceopathic  College  Dispensary. 

Such  is  the  record  of  Joseph  Seligman.     A  life  of 
love,  labor,  usefulness  and  philanthropy.    It  is  hia 
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best  monument,  although  he  has  many  others.  In 
concluding  this  biographical  sketch,  the  words  of  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Gottheil,  of  New  York,  spoken  like  those  of 
Eabbi  LiUenthal,  at  the  grave  of  his  friend,  seem 
peculiarly  appropriate,  coming  from  the  lips  of  one  of 
the  most  respected  and  learned  clergymen  in  America : 

"Honored  by  the  community  in  which  he  lived," 
said  Dr.  Gottheil,  "genial  and  benevolent  in  dispo- 
sition, and  with  a  mind  open  to  the  higher  interests  of 
humanity,  and  not  unattracted  by  intellectual  pursuits 
— his  life  lies  behind  him  like  a  beautiful  landscape 
overarched  by  cloudless  skies.  No  great  and  search- 
ing trial — no  one  of  those  shocks  that  rend  the  heart 
were  sent  to  him.  True,  he  had  not  attained  to 
old  age,  and  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  early  ending 
of  a  career  of  great  and  many-sided  usefulness ; 
but  even  in  the  manner  of  his  departure  we  re- 
cognize the  merciful  hand  of  God.  When  Schiller 
died  with  his  genius  at  its  zenith,  Goethe  declared 
that  his  friend's  lot  was  the  enviable  one,  'For,' 
said  he,  '  as  we  descend  to  our  graves,  so  live  we  on 
in  the  memory  of  men.'  So  Joseph  Seligman  will 
stand  before  us  in  the  beauty  of  his  manliness,  ex- 
hibiting almost  to  his  last  day  the  bodily  and  mental 
vigor  that  distinguished  him.  *  *  *  •  *  And 
when  the  intelligence  spread  throughout  our  city  that 
Joseph  Seligman  was  no  more,  the  expressions  of  re- 
gret and  testimonies  to  his  worth  were  loud  and  uni- 
versal. Let,  then,  the  sharpness  of  our  grief  not  make 
us  forget  the-  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  Father 
for  such  a  life.  In  this  our  offering,  I  cordially  join 
— not  only  as  one  who  knew  him,  but  also  as  represent- 
ing a  congregation  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  a  life-long  member,  in  whose  welfare  he  took  .a 
most  earnest  interest,  and  to  which,  in  spite  of  a  later 
change  of  opinion,  he  never  became  quite  indifferent. 
We  shall  always  cherish  and  honor  his  memory." 

Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  the  well-known  author,  who  was 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Seligman  during  many  years,  and  a 
teacher  in  his  family  for  upwards  of  twelve,  gives  the 
following  estimate  of  his  intellectual  character  and  at- 
tainments, of  which  he  had  better  opportunities  than 
almost  any  other  person,  of  forming  a  correct  judgment: 

"Mr.  Seligman,"  he  writes,  "had  the  advantage 
of  a  classical  education,  and  though  after  the  age 
of  seventeen  his  attention  was  given  to  business,  he 
never  failed  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
cultivation  of  those  tastes  which  his  earlier  studies  had 
inspired.  Even  in  those  years  which  were  busiest  he 
delighted  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  numerous 
social  and  business  engagements,  and  spend  his  even- 
ings, so  far  as  he  could  command  them,  in  iiis  library, 
where,  surrounded  by  a  choice  collection  of  standard 
authors,  with  all  of  whom  he  was  more  or  less  familiar, 
he  closed  a  day  engrossed  by  business  cares,  in  the 
delightful  companionsiiip  of  the  master-spirits  in  the 
domain  of  literature  and  science.  To  his  friends  it 
seemed  wonderful  that,  with  all  the  demands  upon  his 
time,  he  could  keep  up  so  well  with  the  newest  dis- 
coveries in  science  and  the  most  noteworthy  publica- 
tions in  the  department  of  general  literature.  Had  he 
devoted  his  energies  to  any  one  of  the  so-called  learned 
professions,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  of  achieving 
distinction.  His  remarkable  judgment,  and  the  com- 
plete balance  of  his  powers  would  have  made  him  a 


reliable  lawyer,  fitting  him  perhaps  in  a  special  degree 
for  the  judicial  office.  The  wide  range  of  his  knowledge 
was  best  displayed  in  the  readiness  with  which  he  con- 
versed with  specialists  upon  subjects  which  most  inter- 
ested them.  Of  course,  he  could  not  claim  an  exhaus- 
tive knowledge,  but  he  was  sufficiently  conversant 
with  these  subjects  to  converse  intelligently,  and  thus 
draw  out  additional  information.  Less  than  a  year 
before  he  died  Mr.  Seligman  expressed  his  intention  of 
giving,  during  the  years  that  remained  to  him,  larger 
space  to  the  cultivation  of  his  literary  tastes,  and  of 
seeking  the  society  of  men  eminent  in  the  literary  and 
scientific  world.  By  his  life  of  busy  activity  he  had 
richly  earned  the  dignified  leisure  for  which  he  hoped, 
but  his  pleasant  anticipations  were  destined,  alas! 
never  to  be  realized  upon  earth.  No  one,  however,  to 
whom  his  way  of  life  was  known,  can  charge  him 
with  living  wholly  for  gain,  or  subordinating  to  it  those 
higher  tastes  which  do  so  much  to  enrich  and  dignify 
humanity.  Cut  off  though  he  was,  from  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  cherished  hopes,  he  found  his  literary  tastes 
a  continual  source  of  enjoyment,  and  doubtless  they 
served  in  no  small  degree  to  relieve  the  tension  of  his 
business  cares." 


CORNELL,  HON.  ALONZO  B.,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Ithaca,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  January  32d, 
1833.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Ezra 
Cornell,  who,  during  his  life,  took  a  prominent  part  in 
public  affairs,  having  been  a  member  of  the  State 
Assembly  in  1863  and  1863,  and  of  the  State  Senate  in 
1864-5-6  and  7,  but  who  achieved  a  National  reputa- 
tion through  his  acts  of  philanthropy  and  as  the  founder 
and  endower  of  Cornell  University.  His  munificent 
generosity  created  that  institution,  and  his  wise  direc- 
tion and  ample  endowments  placed  it  upon  an  endur- 
ing basis.  Tliough  the  youngest  of  our  colleges,  it 
already  ranks  among  the  most  important  and  con- 
spicuous institutions  of  learning  in  the  country,  and 
stands  to-day  not  only  a  worthy  monument  to  the 
liberal  public  spirit  of  its  noble-hearted  founder,  but 
an  honor  and  a  credit  to  the  State  and  country  at 
large.  Young  Cornell  was  educated  at  the  Ithaca 
Academy  until  attaining  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  left 
school  and  entered  upon  the  active  work  of  his  life. 
Like  his  father  and  many  other  of  our  distinguished 
citizens,  he,  early  in  life,  determined  to  become  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune  and  the  master  of  his 
career.  As  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build,  he  chose 
the  field  wherein  his  father  had  achieved  such  signal 
success — that  of  telegraphy.  Having  mastered  the  art, 
he  was  employed  successively  at  Troy,  Montreal  and 
Buffalo,  as  telegraph  operator,  until  1848,  when  he 
became  manager  of  the  office  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where  he  remained  for  several  years.  Bemoving  to 
New  York  city,  he  became  manager  of  the  principal 
telegraph  office  of  that  city,  serving  in  that  capacity 
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from  1855  to  1859.  Relinquishing  that  office,  he 
became  proprietor  of  a  line  of  steamboats  on  Cayuga 
Lake,  and  continued  thus  engaged  through  the  years 
1863  and  1863.  Pie  was  Cashier  and  Vice-President  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Ithaca  from  1864  till  1869, 
and  has  been  a  Director  in  that  institution  since  its 
organization.  Mr.  Cornell  was  subsequently  interest- 
ed in  various  other  enterprises,  and  launched  into  an 
active  business  career.  He  became  a  Director  in  the 
Ithaca  and  Athens  Railroad ;  a  Trustee  of  the  Cornell 
University  Library,  and  of  the  University  itself ;  a 
Director  and  First  Vice-President  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  also  a  Director  in  the 
Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  Ameri- 
can District  Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  Cornell  has 
always  taken  great  interest  in  politics,  and  his  business 
connections  have  generally  been  more  or  less  of  a 
public  nature.  This,  combined  with  a  natural  taste 
for  public  affairs,  supplemented  by  an  ability  beyond 
all  question,  affords  the  key-note  of  his  success  and 
prominence  in  that  field.  He  has  been  a  Republi- 
can since  the  orgaruization  of  the  party  in  1854,  and 
his  rare  organizing  faculty  was  developed  and  brought 
into  requisition  at  an  early  period  of  the  history  of 
that  party  in  this  State.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Central  Committee  of  Tompkins  County  from 
1859  to  1866,  and  a  member  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  in  1866  and  1867.  He  served  for  two  years 
as  Supervisor  of  his  native  town,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
State  Capitol  at  Albany,  and  continued  to  act  as  such 
from  1868  to  1871,  participating  in  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  for  the  building.  '  The  latter,  when  completed, 
(a  consummation  which  now  seems  probable  in  the 
near  future)  will  rank  among  the  finest  edifices  of  its 
kind  to  be  found  anywhere.  In  1868,  he  was  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, being  on  the  same  ticket  with  the  lamented  John 
A.  Griswold.  The  campaign  was  a  very  exciting  one, 
and  although  Mr.  Cornell  received  the  high  total  of 
411,670  votes,  he  and  his  associates  were  "counted 
out "  by  the  machinations  of  Tammany  Hall  in  New 
York  city.  In  March,  1869,  when  the  new  Republi- 
can administration  came  into  power,  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Grant  to  the  position  of  Surveyor  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  which  office  he  filled  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the'  Government  and  the  community, 
until  October,  1873,  when  he  tendered  his  resignation 
in  order  to  accept  a  nomination  for  the  State  Assembly. 
In  June,  1870,  he  had  been  nominated  by  President 
Grant  for  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at 
New  York  city,  but  declined  the  position.  During 
the  past  few  years,  Mr.  Cornell  has  figured  prominently 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party.  Indeed, 
it  can  safely  be  stated  that  he  has  done  as  much  hard 


work,  and  contributed  as  much  to  the  success  of  that 
organization  as  any  other  person.  From  1870  to  1879, 
he  served  (with  the  exception  of  one  year)  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  State  Committee.  Mr.  Cornell 
is  a  strict  believer  in  party  discipline,  and  to  his  zeal 
in  thoroughly  organizing  his  party,  the  latter  prob- 
ably owes,  as  much  as  to  any  other  cause,  the  victories 
it  has  won.  In  carrying  out  his  plans  for  the  re-organi- 
zation of  the  Republican  party  in  1870,  he  was  fre- 
quently brought  into  conflict  with  men  who  opposed 
his  policy.  Among  others  was  the  late  Horace 
Greeley.  Having  written  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Giles  W. 
Hotchkiss,  explaining  the  objects  of  the  re-organiza- 
tion, he  was  arraigned  by  Mr.  Greeley  in  the  Tribune 
in  a  vehement  manner.  Mr.  Cornell  rejoined  in 
a  calm,  able  and  convincing  letter,  dated  Septem- 
ber 7th,  1871,  in  which  he  reviewed  the^  ques- 
tions at  issue,  and  concluded  vsdth  the  following 
reference  to  his  own  action:  "Mr.  Greeley!  Much 
has  been  said  about  dissensions  and  controversies  be- 
tween Republicans.  Remember  that  this  controversy 
is  of  your  own  seeking.  I  wrote  a  civil  letter  to  a 
leading  Republican,  in  answer  to  inquiries  which  had 
been  made  of  me  as  Chairman  of  the  State  Committee. 
Others  thought  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  published. 
In  it  I  assailed  no  one,  nor  spoke  an  unkind  word  of 
any  Republican.  The  Tribune  attacked  me  by  name, 
called  me  a  calumniator,  and  charged  me  with  un- 
worthy motives.  Not  content  with  this,  you,  over 
your  own  signature,  address  me  officially  by  name  in 
the  Tribune,  and  boldly  accuse  me  of  falsehood  and 
misrepresentation.  In  what  manner  have  I  merited 
such  violence  ?  Last  year  I  labored  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully to  nominate  you  for  Governor,  and  that,  too,  in 
opposition  to  General  Woodford  aud  George  William 
Curtis,  both  my  esteemed  personal  friends.  Later,  I 
warmly  supported  your  nomination  and  election  to 
Congress,  while  you  were  strenuously  opposed  by 
many  of  the  very  men  with  whom  you  are  now  con- 
sorting in  the  Tammany-Republican  committee.  Dur- 
ing all  of  the  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  re-organiza- 
tiou,  I  treated  you  with  the  greatest  courtesy.  In  my 
Hotchkiss  letter  I  said  not  a  single  word  disrespectful 
of  you.  What  I  have  said  in  this  communication  has 
been  more  than  provoked  by  your  personal  attack  upon 
me.  The  Republicans  of  the  State  are  sick  and  tired 
of  these  personalities.  With  them  rests  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  work  of  re-organization.  For  my  part,  I  do 
not  intend  to  contribute  to  any  further  controversies. 
I  shall  do  my  beat  to  promote  the  harmony  and  pros- 
perity of  the  party,  which  has  been  so  needlessly  imper- 
iled by  your  unfortunate  action."  The  re-organization 
was  completed  and  ratified  by  the  State  Convention. 
Its  thoroughness  was  proven  by  the  success  which  at- 
tended the  efforts  of  the  party  in  the  election  that  fall. 
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The  campaign  of  1873,  however,  afiforded  a  better 
criterion  of  Mr.  Cornell's  abilities  as  an  organizer  and 
leader.  Himself  untiring,  he  inspires  others  with  his 
energy  and  his  zeal.  Buch  was  the  general  sense  of 
the  value  of  his  services,  that  it  prompted  a  public  tes- 
timonial, which  took  the  form  of  two  costly  and  hand- 
some albums,  the  one  containing  the  photographs  and 
the  other  the  letters  of  the  successful  candidates  and 
those  who  shared  the  labors  of  the  campaign.  Presi- 
dent Grant,  Vice-President  Wilson,  Senator  Conkling, 
Speaker  Blaine  and  many  other  men  of  National  repu- 
tation, united  in  Ibis  testimonial.  Mr.  Cornell's  elec- 
tion to  the  State  Assembly  was  one  of  the  most  grati- 
fying incidents  of  this  campaign.  His  all  but  unani- 
mous election  to  the  Speakership  followed.  In  this 
position  he  acquitted  himself  with  signal  success,  and 
his  district  (the  11th)  as  well  as  the  community  at 
large,  were  never  better  served-thau  when  Mr.  Cornell 
occupied  the  Speaker's  chair.  His  readiness  of  re- 
source, promptness  in  deciding  a  question,  impartiality 
and,  withal,  his  tact — qualities  which,  if  not  inherent  in 
him,  were  no  doubt  strengthened  by  his  experience  as 
a  practical  telegrapher — combined  to  make  him  one  of 
the  most  popular  presiding  oflScers  the  Assembly  ever 
had.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  framing  legislation, 
and  in  tliis  connection  was  always  actuated  by  a  high 
sense  of  public  duty.  The  following  reference  to 
Speaker  Cornell's  election  and  ability  appears  in  a  vol- 
ume published  in  Albany  and  entitled  "Life  Sketches 
of  Executive  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Legislatm-e 
for  1873."  "In  the  long  list  of  Speakers,  few  names 
shine  more  than  that  of  Hon.  Alonzo  B.  Cornell.  The 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  chosen  were  pe- 
culiarly honorable  to  himself.  He  had  never  been  a 
member  of  any  general  legislative  body.  Among  the 
others  elected  to  the  Assembly  were  several  who  had 
served  through  extended  terras,  and  who  united  great 
capacity  with  ample  parliamentary  experience.  Yet 
such  was  the  standing  which  Mr.  Cornell  had  acquired, 
such  the  aptitude  he  had  shown  in  every  position 
where  he  had  been  placed,  and  such  the  universal 
sense  of  the  recognition  due  to  his  public  services, 
that  from  the  very  day  of  the  election,  the  eyes  of  the 
people  and  of  the  members  turned  to  him  as  pre-emi- 
nently the  man  to  preside.  In  this  sentiment  none 
concurred  more  cordially  than  those  whose  own  abili- 
ties might  justly  have  entitled  them  to  aspire  to  the 
honor.  There  was  no  contest.  But  one  voice  pre- 
vailed. Mr.  Cornell  was  nominated  by  acclamation  in 
the  caucus  of  his  party,  and  elected  by  the  vote  of 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  members.  The  compli- 
mentary judgment  thus  expressed  has  been  more  than 
confirmed  by  the  progress  of  the  session."  After  the 
conclusion  of  his  legislative  term  in  1873,  Mr.  Cornell 
resumed  active  duty  as  Vice-President  of  the  Western 


Union  Telegraph  Company,  in  which  service  he  con- 
tinued until  the  close  of  1876.    For  several  months  in 

1875,  during  the  absence  of  President  Orton  in  Europe, 
Mr.  Cornell  was  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
as  Acting  President  of  the  Company,  the  duties  of 
which  were  performed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  and 
approval  of  the  Board.  In  Mavch,  1876,  Mr.  Cornell 
was  elected  one  of  the  delegates-at-large  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention,  held  at  Cincinnati,  in  June 
of  that  year.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Committee  for  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1876,  and  in  tliat  capacity  rendered  useful 
service  to  his  party.  His  name  was  prominently  men- 
tioned as  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York  in 

1876,  but  in  the  interest  of  harmony  he  declined  to 
permit  its  presentation  at  the  nominating  convention, 
although  a  large  plurality  of  the  delegates  had  signi- 
fied their  desire  to  support  him.  In  January,  1877, 
Mr.  Cornell  was  appointed  Naval  Officer  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  by  President  Grant,  and  continued  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office  for 
several  months  under  the  succeeding  administration, 
until,  in  the  month  of  September  following,  he  was  no- 
tified by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  he  must  resign  his  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional and  State  Republican  Committees  or  that  he 
would  be  removed  from  the  Naval  Office.  Consider- 
ing that  the  issue  thus  presented  was  an  encroachment 
upon  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  that  compliance  with 
the  dictation  of  the  administration  would  be  a  dis- 
honorable surrender  of  a  political  trust  as  the  price  of 
retaining  an  office  of  considerable  emolument,  Mr. 
Cornell  declined  to  obey  the  mandate  in  question.  A 
formal  request  for  his  resignation  was  soon  after  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  which 
Mr.  Cornell  responded  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
President,  which,  after  reciting  the  details  of  the  con- 
troversy, concluded  as  follows:  "Thus  I  found  my- 
self abruptly  menaced  with  a  threat  of  removal 
from  office  if  I  did  not  '  before  13  o'clock '  reply  by 
telegraph  that  I  would  surrender  a  plain  right  and 
privilege  of  citizenship,  and  abandon  an  honorable 
duty  and  trust  confided  to  me  by  the  Republicans  of 
New  York.  You  will  not  wonder  that  I  instinctively 
determined  not  to  prostrate  myself  at  such  a  sum- 
mons. The  point  in  the  case  seems  to  be  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  executive  order,  rather  than  its 
legal  force  or  effect;  and,  therefore,  it  is  perhaps 
needless  to  refer  to  the  question  of  the  constitutional 
or  legal  right  of  the  President,  or  of  any  other  officer, 
to  attempt  to  control,  abridge  or  influence  the  political 
action  or  privileges  of  citizens,  whether  in  office  or 
not,  by  orders  or  by  promises  of  favor,  or  by  threats 
of  removal  from  official  position.  My  action  was 
based  on  the  President's  own  interpretation  of  the 
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order  as  stated  to  me  by  my  oflScial  superior,    the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  was  precisely 
in  accord  with  that  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Wisconsin 
Committee  under  similar  authority.     Unfortunately, 
however,  newspaper  clamor  rendered  my  case  an  ex- 
ception, and  the  Cabinet  having,  it  seems,  reversed  the 
President's  interpretation  of  the  executive  order,  I 
was  called  upon  as  a  personal  favor  to  the  President, 
to  withdraw  from  the  committees  ;  but  before  I  could 
answer,  the  case  became  so  urgent  that  I  was  ordered 
to  reply  by  telegraph  instantly,  under  threat  of  re- 
moval from  office  in  case  of  neglect  to  do  so.     Two 
days  later  I  was  informed  that  'the  public  interests 
will  be  better  served  by  the  appointment  of  new  offi- 
cers,'   and,   therefore,    my  resignation   is    required. 
Mr.  President — In  your  letter  accepting  the  Presidential 
nomination  you  declared  'that  the  officer  should  be 
secm-e  in  his  tenure  as  long  as  his  personal  character 
remained  untarnished  and   the    performance   of   his 
duties  satisfactory.'    Willing  to  be  thoroughly  tested 
and  measured  by  this,  standard,   and  feeling  that  I 
have  pursued  the  only  course  which  was  honorable, 
consistent  or  manly  in  respect  to  the  committee  mem- 
berships, I  must  leave  with  you  the  responsibility  of 
determining  what  action  the  public  interests  require  at 
your  hands."    Subsequently,  the  Hon.  L.  Bradford 
Prince  was  nominated  to  succeed  Mr.  Cornell  as  Naval 
Officer,  but  the  nomination  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
In  July,  1878,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
the  President  issued  an  order  suspending  Collector 
Arthur  and  Naval  Officer  Cornell  from  office,  and 
nominating  successors,  who  were  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.    General  Arthur  and  Mr.  Cornell  came 
out  of  the  controversy  minus  their  offices,  but  with- 
out the  loss  of  their  own  self-respect  or  the  esteem  of 
their  political  friends,  as  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
at  the  succeeding  elections  one  was  chosen  Governor 
of  New  York  and  the  other  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.     The  Republican  State  Convention  for 
the  nomination  of  Governor  and  all  of  the  elective 
State  officers,  in  1879,  was  held  at  Saratoga,  on  the  3d 
of   September.     The  nomination  for   Governor  was 
earnestly  canvassed  by  the  friends  of  half  a  dozen 
candidates.     On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Cornell  received 
the  votes  of  a  clear  majority  of  the  entire  convention, 
and  his  nomination  was  promptly  made  unanimous. 
In  the  political  canvass  following  the  nomination  Mr. 
Cornell  was  bitterly  assailed   and  grossly  misrepre- 
sented, but  he  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  more  than 
40,000  over  his  principal  competitor.     As  Governor, 
Mr.  Cornell  has  won  the  approval  of  all  who  desire 
the  affairs  of  the  State  conducted  in  an  honest  and 
business-like  manner.     His  vetoes  of  obnoxious  meas- 
ures have  sectu-ed  for  him  the  hearty  approval  of  good 
citizens  generally,  and  signalized  him  as  the  enemy  of 


improper  and  improvident  legislation.  Indeed,  his 
administration  has  been  marked  by  a  degree  of  integ- 
rity and  ability  which  places  it  among  the  most  credit- 
able and  noteworthy  in  the  annals  of  the  State.  Not 
the  least  creditable  part  of  Governor  Cornell's  career 
was  his  bearing  during  the  protracted  and  exciting 
contest  in  the  Legislature  for  the  election  of  Senators 
in  the  summer  of  1881.  Although  his  chances  for 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate  were  exceedingly 
favorable  and  he  was  strongly  urged  to  be  a  candidate, 
he  refused  to  encourage  the  use  of  his  name,  on  the 
ground  that  he  felt  honorably  bound  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  great  office  to  which  he  had  been  called 
by  the  people  of  the  State,  and  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  voluntarily  sm'render  that  trust  nor  to  seek  other 
preferment.  In  November,  1853,  Mr.  Cornell  was 
married  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  the  late  George  Covert, 
of  Ithaca,  an  estimable  and  accomplished  lady.  As 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  gubernatorial  mansion, 
Mrs.  Cornell  has  won  friends  among  all  classes  by  her 
genial  manners  and  pleasant,  cordial  greetings.  Of 
four  sons,  born  as  the  result  of  this  union,  the  second — 
a  remarkably  bright  and  promising  child — was  killed  at 
the  age  of  eight;  and  the  youngest  died  in  infancy, 
leaving  only  two  now  living.  Of  these,  the  eldest, 
who  gi'aduated  at  Columbia  College  and  the  Albany 
Law  School,  is  now  practicing  law  in  Albany,  and  the 
other  is  a  student  at  the  Albany  Academy.  In  per- 
sonal appearance  Governor  Cornell  is  at  once  attractive 
and  commanding.  He  stands  six  feet  high,  of  full 
proportions,  with  dark  eyes  and  clean  shaven  face. 
His  features  are  expressive  of  great  decision  of  chai'- 
acter,  and  at  the  same  time  betoken  a  kindly  nature 
and  a  genial  disposition.  Though  yet  only  in  the 
prime  of  life,  his  career  has  been  as  eventful  as  it  has 
been  honorable ;  and,  while  the  past  has  been  replete 
with  worthy  successes,  the  future  is  no  less  pregnant 
with  promise  of  continued  honor  and  usefulness. 


S LOCUM,  GEN.  HENRY  WARNER,  of  Brooklyn, 
was  born  in  Delphi,  Onondaga  County,  September 
34th,  1837.  His  ancestors  for  three  generations 
resided  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  his  father 
was  born,  and  from  whence  he  removed  to  Albany, 
New  York,  about  the  year  1813,  and  thence  to  Delphi, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  till  his 
death  in  1853.  General  Slocum  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Cazenovia  Seminary.  He  entered  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1848,  and  took  a  high 
stand  in  his  class.  Upon  graduating  in  1863,  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  regular  army,  as  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  First  Artillery.  He  served  two  years  in  the  in- 
terior of  Florida,  and  three  years  at  Fort  Moultrie, 
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South  Carolina.  While  at  the  latter  post,  he  read  law 
in  the  office  of  Hon.  B.  C.  Presley,  now  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina.  He  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  army  in  1857,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  at  Syracuse,  New  York.  In  1858  he 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  that  city.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  he  re-entered  the 
military  service,  and  was  made  Colonel  of  the  37th 
Eegiment,  New  York  Volunteers.  His  regiment  suf- 
fered severely  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  he 
received  a  wound  which  confined  him  to  the  hospital 
nearly  two  months,  during" which  time  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  do  duty,  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  under  General  McClellan.  During 
the  campaign  on  the  peninsula,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  a  division  in  the  6th  Corps  under  General 
Franklin,  and,  after  the  seven  days'  battle  in  front  of 
Eichmond,  upon  the  recommendations  of  Generals 
McClellan  and  Franklin,  he  was  made  Major-General. 
In  the  Maryland  campaign  under  McClellan,  he  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  latter  battle  he  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  12th  Army  Corps,  General  Mans- 
field, the  former  commander,  having  been  killed 
during  the  battle.  He  was  at  Chancellorsville,  under 
General  Hooker,  and  at  Gettysburg  under  Meade. 
During  the  great  struggle  at  Gettysburg,  he  commanded 
the  right  of  Meade's  army,  and  was  heavily  engaged 
during  the  second  and  third  days  of  the  battle.  The 
defeat  of  Rosecrans,  at  Chickamauga,  late  in  the  fall, 
necessitated  the  sending  immediate  reinforcements  to 
him,  and  the  11th  and  13th  Corps,  commanded  by 
Howard  and  Slocum,  were  rapidly  transferred  thither 
by  railroad.  In  the  following  spring,  when  Sherman 
re-organized  his  army  for  the  Atlanta  campaign,  he 
consolidated  the  11th  and  13th  Corps,  the  new  corps 
being  designated  the  30th,  which  was  placed  under 
command  of  General  Hooker,  Slocum  being  assigned 
the  command  of  the  Department  of  Mississippi,  with 
headquarters  at  Vicksburg.  He  was  ordered  to  make 
frequent  excursions  into  the  country  and  keep  the 
enemy  actively  engaged,  with  a  view  of  preventing  re- 
inforcements from  being  sent  from  that  quarter  to  the 
army  in  front  of  Sherman.  When  Hooker  was  re- 
lieved from  the  20th  Corps,  Slocum  was  ordered  by 
telegraph  to  surrender  his  command  at  Vicksburg  to 
the  officer  next  in  rank  and  join  General  Sherman. 
He  was  at  once  placed  in  command  of  the  30th  Corps. 
When  Sherman  made  his  bold  movement  around  At- 
lanta to  the  Macon  Road,  he  left  Slocum  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chattahoochee,  to  guard  the  communications 
and  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  which  might 
be  presented.  Sherman  forced  the  enemy  to  leave  the 
entrenchments  around  Atlanta  to  meet  him  in  the 


field,  and  the  20th  Corps  marched  into  the  city.  Within 
an  hour  the  telegraph  line  was  established,  and  the 
first  message  over  it  was  a  dispatch  from  General 
Slocum,  carrying  to  the  North  the  glad  tidings,  "At- 
lanta has  fallen."  When  Sherman  planned  his  gi-eat 
campaign,  ''from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,"  he  gave  Slocum 
command  of  the  left  wing  of  his  army,  composed  of 
the  14th  and  30th  Corps.  The  history  of  Sherman's 
grand  campaign  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  and  from  the 
sea  through  the  swamps  of  the  Carolinas  to  Raleigh, 
the  capital  of  North  Carolina,  is  weU  known  to  the 
world.  On  this  campaign,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
General  Sherman,  President  Lincoln  constituted  the 
14th  and  20th  Corps  an  army,  to  be  designated  as  the 
"Army  of  Georgia,"  and  assigned  General  Slocum  as  its 
commander.  He  continued  in  this  command  to  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  he  was  again  sent  to  conmiand 
the  Department  of  Mississippi.  In  the  fall  of  1865,  he 
resigned  his  commission,  and  in  the  spring  of  1866 
took  up  his  residence  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  where 
he  now  resides.  He  has  twice  been  elected  to  Congress 
from  a  district  in  that  city  strongly  opposed  to  him 
politically,  and  has  been  actively  and  successfully 
engaged  in  various  business  enterprises. 


JAMES,  HON.  THOMAS  L.,  of  New  York,  Postmas- 
ter-General of  the  United  States  in  the  Cabinets  of 
President  Garfield  and  President  Arthur,  was  born 
on  the  39th  of  March,  1831,  in  Utica,  Oneida  County. 
His  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  place,  and  was  finished  at  the  Utica  Academy. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  quitted  his  studies  and 
began  to  earn  his  living.  He  was  then  regularly  ap- 
prenticed to  the  veteran  abolitionist,  Wesley  Bailey, 
to  learn  the  printing  business  in  the  office  of  the 
lAierty  Press,  a  local  newspaper,  of  which  the  latter 
was  owner  and  editor,  which  advocated  the  freedom 
of  the  blacks.  From  his  fifteenth  to  his  twentieth 
year  he  devoted  himself  to  the  mastery  of  his  trade, 
and  to  night  study..  During  this  period  he  wrote 
several  articles  for  this  newspaper  which  were  accepted 
and  published.  In  the  office  of  the  Press  he  imbibed 
those  ideas  of  the  true  nature  of  our  American  institu- 
tions and  of  humanity  and  liberty  which  have  since 
been  among  his  distinguishing  characteristics.  It  was 
a  good  school  for  the  formation  'of  his  character,  as  the 
men  who  frequented  Mr.  Bailey's  office  held  the  most 
advanced  opinions  on  social  and  political  economy, 
and  were,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  intelligent 
advocates  of  the  rights  of  man.  Among  these  men  he 
learned  to  sympathize  with  the  oppressed  of  every 
color,  creed,  and  nationality;  and  to  beheve  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  all  citizens  of  the  Republic  should  be 
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equal.  In  the  old  Whig  party  he  found  the  organized 
■exponent  of  these  views,  and  to  it  he  attached  himself 
long  before  he  was  entitled  to  suffrage,  giving  it  the 
Tinqualifled  support  of  his  voice  and  pen.  In  1851  his 
term  of  apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Bailey  expired.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  newspaper  manage- 
ment and  his  proven  ability  to  write  articles  for  publi- 
■cation,  stimulated  him  to  enter  journalism,  and  in  the 
same  year,  although  still  under  age,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Francis  B.  Fisher,  and  together  they 
purchased  the  Madison  County  Journal,  issued  at 
Hamilton,  New  York,  which  they  jointly  conducted 
and  edited.  This  paper  was  a  Whig  organ,  and  under 
its  new  management  became  a  prominent  exponent 
and  advocate  of  the  principles  of  that  party.  Madison 
•County,  at  that  period,  was  strongly  Democratic,  and 
the  town  of  Hamilton,  under  the  leadership  of  James 
W.  Nye,  subsequently  United  States  Senator  from 
Nevada,  was  overpoweringly  so.  Mr.  James  entered 
the  political  arena  with  spirit  and  energy.  Imbued 
with  just  and  noble  principles,  and  ability  to  express 
his  views  in  terse  and  able  language,  he  did  good  work 
for  the  Whig  party,  although  unable  to  reverse  the 
Democratic  majorities  in  the  county.  On  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Republican  party  he  became  a  prominent 
local  force,  and  brought  the  full  weight  of  his  ability 
and  the  influence  of  his  paper  to  the  work  of  advocat- 
ing its  principles  and  securing  its  success.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  General  Fremont  for  the 
presidency  in  1856,  and  labored  in  the  canvass  with  so 
much  energy  that  the  success  of  the  Republican 
county  ticket,  against  the  powerful  "  Know-Nothing" 
•combination,  has  been  ascribed  in  large  measure  to  his 
work.  He  remained  in  Hamilton  ten  years,  during 
■which  time  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  every  matter 
of  local  importance,  and  was  influential  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  politics  of  the  comity.  With  the  cause 
of  abolition  he  identified  himself  heart  and  soul,  and  he 
possessed  the  friendship  and  respect  of  some  of  the 
ablest  men  who  upheld  its  principles,  notably  the 
venerable  philanthropist,  Genit  Smith.  During  the 
last  five  years  of  his  residence  in  Hamilton  he  served 
as  Collector  of  Canal  Tolls  with  eminent  satisfaction 
to  the  people  of  that  place.  In  1861  he  decided  to 
come  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  accordingly  sold 
the  Journal.  Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Thurlow 
Weed  he  secured'  an  appointment  as  inspector  of 
customs  in  the  New  York  Custom  House,  Hiram 
Barney  being  then  Collector  of  the  Port.  He  served 
faithfully  in  this  position  till  1864,  when,  without  so- 
licitation, he  was  promoted  to  be  weigher.  This  place 
he  held  till  1869,  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  gi-ade 
of  Deputy  Collector  of  the  Third  Division,  in  which 
position  he  had  entire  charge  of  the  warehousing  de- 
partment, the  most  responsible  post  under  the  Collec- 


tor. He  held  pronounced  views  on  the  subject  of 
civil  service  reform,  and,  being  in  thorough  accord 
with  the  policy  of  the  Washington  Government,  he 
was  made  President  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
specially  appointed  for  duty  at  the  Custom  House,  and 
discharged  his  duties  in  connection  therewith  care- 
fully and  conscientiously.  In  1872  the  post  of  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Port  having  become  vacant  through  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Cornell,  Mr.  James'  friends 
recommended  him  to  President  Grant  for  appoint- 
ment to  this  office,  which  his  experience  had  admir- 
ably qualified  him  to  fill.  At  this  very  time,  however, 
General  P.  H.  Jones  resigned  the  Postmastership  of 
New  York  and  the  President  at  once  designated  Mr. 
James  as  his  successor.  The  appointment  was  con- 
firmed by  Congress,  and  on  the  17th  of  March,  1873, 
he  entered  upon  his  new  duties,  several  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  New  York,  including  Thurlow 
Weed,  E.  D.  Morgan,  A.  B.  Cornell,  Thomas  Murphy, 
Abram  Wakeman,  Frank  Squires,  and  Wm.  A.  Dar- 
ling voluntarily  becoming  his  bondsmen  for  his  sureties 
in  the  sum  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  required  as  a  qualification  for  that  responsible 
ofiice.  Perceiving  the  immense  growth  in  the  postal 
business  of  the  city,  and  desiring  to  bring  it  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  possible,  so  as  to  meet  its 
requirements  and  keep  pace  with  its  growing  demands, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  mastering  every  de- 
tail of  its  operations,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  per- 
fecting a  system  which  greatly  simplified  the  work  of 
his  staff  of  assistants,  expedited  the  collection  and 
delivery  of  mail  matter,  and  rendered  the  New  York 
office  one  of  the  best  managed  and  safest  in  the 
country.  Few  public  officials  ever  succeeded  in  win- 
ning, by  faithful  attention  to  duty,  the  lavish  encomi- 
ums bestowed  upon  Mr.  James  for  his  official  labors. 
As  soon  as  the  election  of  General  Garfield  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  became  an  established 
fact,  Mr.  James'  name  was  prominently  mentioned  for 
the  Postmaster-Generalship.  The  citizens  of  New 
York,  though  sorry  to  lose  his  services,  knowing  his 
efficiency,  and. desiring  to  see  him  rewarded,  favored 
his  nomination  to  that  office.  When  President  Garfield 
made  up  his  list  of  Cabinet  officers,  he  included  Mr. 
James'  name,  and  on  Mai'ch  5th,  1880,  the  latter  was 
confirmed  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States. 
He  brought  to  this  new  and  exalted  position  the  very 
qualities  needed  to  develop  to  the  utmost  this  import- 
ant department  of  the  National  Government,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  first  person  who  has  filled  this  place  in 
the  Cabinet  who  has  been  qualified  for  it  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  and  requirements  of  the  postal 
service.  His  administration  has  been  characterized  by 
exceptional  efficiency,  and  the  inauguration  of  reforms 
that  will  result  in  saving  of  millions  to  the  Government. 
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FOLGBR,  HOK.  CHABLES  JAMBS,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  President 
Arthur's  Cabinet,  was  bom  in  Nantucket,  Massa- 
chusetts, April  16th,  1818.  His  family  is  of  the  best 
New  England  stock,  and  was  founded  by  John  Folger, 
who  came  to  America  from  Norwich,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  England,  in  1636.  He  was  a  widower  and 
brought  with  him  a  son  named  Peter,  aged  eighteen 
years.  In  the  same  vessel  with  him  came  over  Hugh 
Peters,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  the  two  men  found  a  home  together  at  Martha's 
Vineyard.  In  1644,  Peter  Folger  married  Mary  Moriel, 
and  in  1663,  when  they  went  to  live  in  Nantucket, 
they  had  eight  children.  Here  they  afterwards  had  a 
daughter,  who  was  named  Abiah,  and  who  sub- 
sequently gave  to  the  world  the  immortal  Benjamin 
Franklin.  It  is  chronicled  of  Peter  Folger,  that  when 
he  went  to  Nantucket,  he  was  the  only  man  there  who 
could  read  and  write.  As  was  the  custom  in  New 
England  at  that  day,  most  children  were  given  Biblical 
names.  Eleaser  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Peter  and 
Mary  Folger.  He  married  Sarah  Gardner.  Nathan; 
born  of  this  union,  married  Sarah  Church.  Barzillai, 
the  son  of  Nathan  and  Sarah,  mamed  Phcebe  Coleman. 
Walter,  the  son  of  the  last  union,  married  Elizabeth 
Starbuck,  and  became  the  father  of  eleven  children, 
the  best  known  of  whom  was  Walter,  born  in  1765. 
"  The  family  have  all  been  remarkable  for  their  inge- 
nuity, preserving  superior  mechanical  power  both  to 
invent  and  execute,  which  peculiarity  was  prominent 
in  their  natures.  Some  of  them  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  mathematicians  and  have  become  pro- 
found adepts  in  science.  Their  knowledge  reaches 
beyond  what  is  usually  taught  in  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. The  family  have  ever  been  distinguished  for 
habits  of  industry,  temperance,  frugality,  and  a  high 
regard  for  moral  and  social  duties.  The  children,  like 
their  parents,  have  generally  shown  skill  in  mechanics 
— ^there  are  but  few  exceptions — and  in  some  instances 
have  evinced  extraordinary  powers  in  mathematics 
and  unusual  readiness  to  acquire  general  knowledge." 
This  was  especially  apparent  in  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  inherited  the  Folger  qualities  through  his  mother, 
and  in  Walter  Folger,  born  in  1765.  The  latter  died 
at  Nantucket,  about  thirty  years  ago.  He  was  a  man 
of  exceptional  parts.  Before  the  age  of  twenty  he  had 
acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  algebra,  logarithms, 
guaging  and  navigation.  He  also  understood  survey- 
ing, as  practiced  by  latitude  tables  then  in  vogue.  Of 
himself  he  wrote:  "About  the  time  the  French  Revo- 
lution began,  1788,  I  determined  to  learn  the  French 
language,  which  I  did.  I  acquired  much  information 
in  the  arts  and  science  by  reading  the  Encyclopaedia 
Methodique  and  other  French  books.  For  many  years 
I  employed  most  of  my  leisure  time,  which  was  prin- 


cipally taken  from  hours  of  sleep,  in  studying."  Wal- 
ter Folger  learned  the  lunar  observations  in  1783, 
while  lying  in  bed  sick.  Afterward  he  taught  them  to 
Captain  Chace,  who  was  the  first  navigator  who  found 
his  longitude  by  such  observations  in  this  country.  In 
1788,  he  began  the  construction  of  a  mechanical  clock, 
which  was  set  in  operatioi}  in  1790,  and  continued  a 
marvel  of  skill  and  ingenuity  long  after  its  inventor 
died.  It  is  made  of  brass  and  steel,  and  indicates  the 
date  of  the  year,  time  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  ihe  moon's  nodes,  the  sun's  place  on 
the  ecliptic,  etc.  The  wheel  that  keeps  the  date  of 
the  year  revolves  once  in  a  century,  remaining  still  ten 
years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  each  ten  years  it  starts 
regularly  one  notch.  Walter  Folger  also  made  a  tel- 
escope in  1819,  which  proved  superior  to  the  great 
instrument  of  Herschel.  The  subject  of  this  sketch, 
Charles  J.  Folger,  when  twelve  years  of  age,  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Geneva,  in  this  State,  which  has  ever 
since  been  his  home.  Prepared  for  a  collegiate  course, 
he  entered  Hobart  College,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1836,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  the 
highest  honors  of  his  class.  Having  decided  upon  the 
law  as  his  profession,  he  began  his  studies  in  the  office 
and  under  the  preceptorship  of  Mark  H.  Sibley  and 
Alvah  Worden,  who  were  then  practicing  in  Canan- 
daigua.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  at  Albany,  in  1839,  and  having  practiced  at 
Lyons  for  a  short  time,  returned  to  Geneva  in  1840, 
and  established  his  office  there.  His  first  public  office 
was  that  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  yet  in  that  humble 
place  he  gave  evidence  of  the  judicial  ability  for 
which  he  has  since  become  distinguished.  In  1844  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Bouck,  Democrat,  Judge 
in  the  Ontario  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  but  resigned 
the  position  at  the  end  of  one  year's  service.  He  was 
Master  and  Examiner  in  Chancery  until  the  Chancery 
Court  was  abolished  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  1846.  In  1851  he  was  elected  County  Judge  of 
Ontario  County,  and  held  the  office  four  years.  He 
was  known  at  one  time  as  a  Silas  Wright  Democrat, 
but  afterward  drifted  off  with  the  "Barnburners,"  and 
subsequently,  when  the  Republican  party  was  formed, 
he  found  it  an  easy  matter,  holding  progressive  views 
on  the  slavery  question,  to  identity  himself  with  the 
new  organization.  At  the  close  of  his  term  as  County 
Judge  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  politics 
of  the  State.  In  the  fall  of  1861,  he  was  elected  by 
the  Republicans  of  his  district  to  represent  them  in  the 
State  Senate,  was  re-elected  in  1868,  and  again  in  1865 
and  1867,  serving  eight  years  in  succession.  The  dis- 
trict consisted  of  the  counties  of  Ontario,  Seneca  and 
Yates,  and  on  his  first  election  he  carried  it  by  a 
majority  of  8,814,  being  the  largest  majority  given  for 
any  candidate  in  the  district  up  to  that  time.     For 
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most  of  the  time  he  was  a  Senator,  he  was  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tern,  and  after  his  first  year's  service  in  that 
body  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the 
upper  branch  of  the  Legislature.  He  entered  the 
Senate  in  trying  days,  and  was  found  to  be  worthy  of 
the  trust  his  constituents  confided  to  him.  By  voice 
and  vote  he  stood  by  the  National  Government,  com- 
manding infiuence  by  acknowledged  qualities  of  lead- 
ership. In  the  State  Conventions  of  the  party  he  was 
an  important  figure,  being  a  power  there  for  years 
before  Roscoe  Conkling  had  become  known  as  a  direc- 
tor of  party  movements.  When  the  Constitutional 
Convention  met  in  1867,  Judge  Folger  was  a  member 
of  it,  and  was  a  candidate  for  President  of  the  conven. 
tion,  but  was  defeated  in  the  caucus  by  William  A. 
Wheeler.  He  was,  however,  made  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Convention,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  body.  While 
in  the  Senate  he  attracted  attention  by  his  conserva- 
tive course  as  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
making  himself  felt  as  the  foe  of  all  legislative  jobbers. 
He  also  attracted  attention  by  his  antagonism  to  Reu- 
ben E.  Fenton,  when  the  latter  was  Governor,  going 
so  far,  in  1867,  as  to  oppose  and  defeat  the  nominations 
sent  by  Governor  Fenton  to  the  Senate,  and  criticising 
severely  in  public  debate  some  of  the  Governor's  pub- 
lic acts.  He  thus  became  the  leading  opponent  of 
Fenton  and  his  adherents  before  Roscoe  Conkling 
assumed  that  role.  He  also  became  known  by  his 
prominence  in  the  contest  between  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt  and  the  Central  Railroad  and  Jay  Gould  and 
the  Erie,  when,  in  the  Legislature  of  1868,  Vanderbilt 
was  endeavoring  to  get  possession  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road. He  made  a  most  worthy  and  memorable  record 
by  the  bold  position  he  took  and  the  determined  fight 
he  made  on  Tweed's  tax  levies  bills  for  New  York 
city,  extending  the  session  in  one  instance  three  days 
rather  than  yield  a  point  about  which  a  controversy 
had  arisen.  While  in  the  Senate  he  was  the  author  of 
the  famous  Pi-otective  Labor  Bill,  which  guaranteed 
freedom  of  action  to  laboring  men,  in  whose  welfare 
he  always  took  an  abiding  interest.  He  opposed,  on 
the  ground  of  unconstitutionality,  a  bill  legalizing  the 
removal  of  Genesee  College  from  Lima  to  Syracuse. 
The  bill  was  passed  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  but  was 
afterward  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  uncompromising  enemy  of  every  species 
of  jobbery  and  corruption,  he  was  at  all  times  the  ad- 
vocate and  defender  of  all  plans  of  relief  for  Union 
sol-diers  and  their  families.  Through  his  instrumen- 
tality the  Ontario  Orphan  Asylum  was  placed  on  a  firm 
basis,  and  to  his  efforts  largely  are  due  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ovid  Insane  Asylum.  In  1869  Judge 
Folger  was  appointed  by  President  Grant,  Assistant 
United  States  Treasurer  in  New  York  city,  and  be 


resigned  his  place  as  Senator  to  accept  the  position. 
This  responsible  post  he  held  until  1870,  when,  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  under  the 
amended  Constitution  which  he  had  helped  to  frame, 
he  was  elected  as  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  court. 
Chief-Justice  Church  died  in  May,  1880,  when  Gover- 
nor Cornell  designated  Judge  Folger  to  act  as  Chief- 
Justice.  On  August  24th,  1880,  the  Republican  State 
Committee,  in  response  to  the  unanimously  expressed 
wish  of  the  party,  nominated  him  for  the  place  he  had 
temporarily  filled  by  appointment,  and  he  was  elected 
by  a  handsome  majority.  Although  elected  for  the 
term  of  fourteen  years,  he  could  serve  for  only  seven 
years,  as  he  would  be  prohibited  by  constitutional  lim- 
itation from  occupying  the  bench  after  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  70  years.  On  October  37th,  1881,  Judge 
Folger  was  nominated  by  President  Arthur  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  nomination  was  promptly 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  As  a  lawyer,  legislator, 
financier  and  jurist.  Judge  Folger's  career  has  been 
characterized  by  a  record  which  bespeaks  for  him  a 
successful  administration  of  the  National  finances  in 
the  important  office  he  has  now  assumed. 


BILLMORE,  GENERAL  QUINCY  ADAMS,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
Brevet  Major-General,  U.  S.  A.,  also  Major-Gen- 
eral  U.  S.  V.,  and  distinguished  as  an  artillerist  and 
engineer  during  the  late  civil  war,  was  born  at  Black 
River,  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1825.  His  parentage  was  of  mingled  Scotch,  Irish  and 
German  extraction.  Quartus  Gillmore,  his  father,  was 
a  native  of  Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts,  and  was 
born  in  1790,  on  the  two-hundred-acre  farm  which  the 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  continued  to 
cultivate  for  many  years.  About'  the  time  Quartus 
Gillmore  reached  manhood,  this  farm  was  exchanged 
for  a  tract  of  one  thousand  acres  of  Western  Reserve 
land  situated  in  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  whither  his 
father  removed  with  his  family.  It  was  thus  that  the 
father  of  General  Gillmore  became  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  West.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four,  Quartus  Gill- 
more married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith,  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  of  which  State,  her  father,  whose  name  was 
John  S.  Reid,  was  likewise  a  native,  although  his 
parents  were  from  Germany.  The  Reid  family  settled 
in  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  in  1807,  and  six  years  later 
Elizabeth,  who  was  then  sixteen,  was  married  to  a 
young  neighbor  named  Smith.  At  twenty  she  was  a 
widow,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  she  became  the 
wife  of  Quartus  Gillmore.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
personal  beauty,  and  like  her  husband,  possessed  a 
quick  intelligence  and  a  fair  education  for  the  place 
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and  time.  Both  were  of  hardy  ancestry,  and  each 
■was  well  fitted  by  health  and  nature  for  the  exigencies 
of  pioneer  life.  The  first  child  of  this  union  was  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  At  the  time  of  his  With  the 
country  was  deeply  agitated  by  the  excitement  that 
grew  out  of  the  famous  Presidential  contest  of  1834, 
between  Jackson  and  Adams  and  Crawford  and  Clay. 
Quartus  Gillmore  being  a  Massachusetts  man,  naturally 
sided  with  the  Adams  party.  His  joy  on  learning 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  had,  on  the  9th  of 
February,  elected  his  favorite  candidate  to  the  Presi- 
dency was  very  great ;  and  as  it  happened  that  his  son 
was  born  on  the  very  day  that  this  welcome  news 
reached  Lorain  County,  he  testified  his  joy  by  naming 
him  after  the  successful  candidate,  Quincy  Adams. 
The  boy  grew  up  in  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  farm 
life,  and  when  old  enough  to  be  of  assistance  he  took 
part  in  the  regular  work  on  the  farm.  Like  most 
country  boys,  his  education  was  obtained  during  the 
winter  months.  He  was  noted  as  a  willing  hand  at 
manual  labor,  and  was  equally  diligent  in  his  studies. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  began  to  bother  his  teachers 
by  delving  in  a  part  of  the  arithmetic  they  never 
touched  upon.  That  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
show  the  stufi;  that  was  in  him,  his  father  sent  him  to 
the  Norwalk  Academy,  twenty-five  miles  distant  from 
home.  Here  he  made  great  progress  in  study,  and 
first  imbibed  a  desire  for  a  higher  walk  in  life  than 
that  of  a  mere  farm  hand.  He  was  an  incessant 
reader,  buying  all  the  books  he  could  possibly  afford, 
and  borrowing  all  that  were  to  be  had  in  the  village 
and  neighborhood.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  his  pro- 
ficiency was  remarkable,  and  was  publicly  recognized 
by  his  appointment  as  teacher  in  the  county  school. 
During  three  years,  he  taught  school  in  the  winter 
months,  and  studied  during  two  of  the  summers,  at  the 
High  School  in  Elyria,  near  by.  His  position  was  now 
a  very  gratifying  one,  but  it  failed  to  satisfy  his  am- 
bition, and  he  remarked  one  day  to  his  mother  that  he 
did  not  think  he  was  made  to  be  a  schoolmaster  all  his 
life.  To  this  feeling  his  success  at  the  High  School 
doubtless  contributed.  He  had  been  noted  for  a  re- 
markable aptitude  in  mathematical  studies,  had  stood 
high  in  natural  philosophy,  and  had  been  among  the 
■foremost  in  English  composition.  At  an  exhibition 
given  by  the  school  in  1845,  his  performance  was  con- 
sidered by  far  the  most  promising.  Strange  to  say 
it  was  a  poem,  entitled  "  Erie."  This  production, 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  among  a  graver 
class  of  critics  than  those  who  usually  concern  them- 
selves with  school  exhibitions.  Being  published  in  the 
local  newspaper  at  the  time,  it  was  extensively  copied 
by  journ  .Is  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  had  quite 
a  run.  Its  publication  had  one  specially  happy  effect. 
Through  it,  a  gentleman  who  had  it  in  his  power  to 


serve  the  young  writer,  became  interested  in  him,  and 
was  led  to  extend  him  the  aid  of  his  influence.  Having 
completed  his  schooling,  young  G-illmore  determined 
to  study  for  a  profession,  and  as  that  of  medicine 
seemed,  in  his  circumstances,  the  most  attainable,  he 
gave  it  his  attention,  and  began  to  read  works  on  the 
subject  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Samuel  Strong,  of  Elyria. 
It  happened  that  at  this  very  period,  the  Hon.  E.  S. 
Hamlin,  member  of  Congress  from  this  district,  was 
looking  out  fo^  a  young  man  upon  whom  to  bestow 
the  warrant  for  West  Point.  He  had  appointed  a  lad 
named  Boynton,  but  he  proved  ineligible  by  reason  of 
age.  A  second  lad,  to  whom  the  appointment  .was 
offered,  declined.  Mr.  Hamlin  then  asked  the  editor 
of  the  Elyria  Demoorat,  Mr.  George  E.  Washburn, 
who  would  be  a  good  person  for  the  vacant  appoint- 
ment. Mr.  Washburn  called  the  Congressman's  atten- 
tion to  the  poem,  and  asked  if  a  boy  who,  with  very 
limited  advantages,  had  come  to  write  so  well  would 
not  be  apt  to  make  a  creditable  representative  for  the 
district.  Hr.  Hamlin  thought  he  would,  and  at  once 
sent  to  know  if  he  would  accept  the  appointment. 
Young  Gillmore  asked  a  few  hours  to  consider  the 
matter,  but  before  he  had  made  up  his  mind  in  the 
affirmative,  the  person  deputed  to  make  the  inquiry  had 
left  town.  On  learning  this,  the  lad  mounted  a  horse 
and  rode  off  to  Amherst  in  search  of  him,  and  having 
found  him,  was  advised  to  see  Mr.  Hamlin  at  once. 
The  latter  was  attending  court  at  a  neighboring  town, 
whither  Gillmore  pushed  on,* and  secured  his  nomina- 
tion—as it  fell  out  not  any  too  soon,  as  in  a  few 
days  the  Representative's  power  to  appoint  would  have 
lapsed,  and  the  President  would  have  filled  the  vacancy. 
It  was  a  great  surprise  to  his  parents  when  young  Gill- 
more, whom  they  fondly  imagined  was  studying  hard 
to  become  a  doctor,  burst  in  upon  them  with  the 
announcement  that  if  they  were  willing  he  was  going 
to  West  Point.  It  seemed  a  death  blow  to  their  hopes 
of  his  future,  and  Mrs.  Gillmore  was  not  disposed  to 
regard  the  person  who  threw  this  temptation  in  the 
way  of  her  son  as  a  friend  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
Mr.  Gillmore,  however,  saw  more  readily  the  advan- 
tages of  the  appointment,  and  in  time  won  over  his 
wife  to  the  views  of  himself  and  son.  Quincy  then 
asked  for  some  money  to  fit  himself  for  the  journey, 
and  to  carry  him  to  the  Academy.  "I  will  give  it  to 
you,"  said  the  elder  Gillmore,  "  if  you  will  promise  to 
come  out  at  the  head  of  your  class" — meaning,  of 
course,  that  his  son  was  expected  to  do  his  utmost  to 
succeed.  Quincy  went  his  way  with  his  parents'  bless- 
ing. The  first  year  at  West  Point  found  him  fourth  in 
his  class.  The  next  year  he  was  still  higher,  and  at 
graduation,  in  1849,  he  actually  "came  out  at  the 
head  of  his  class  "  with  all  the  honors.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  he  did  not  waste  much  time  in 
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writing  poetry.  He  was  twenty-four  at  the  time  he 
graduated,  and  the  same  year  he  married  Miss  Mary 
O'Meagher,  (only  daughter  of  the  Academy  Treasurer 
of  Cadets),  who  was  one  of  the  belles  of  "West  Point. 
On  graduation,  he  was  appointed  Brevet  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  Engineers,  and  was  ordered  to  duty  as  an 
assistant  on  the  fortifications  at  Hampton  Roads. 
Three  years  passed  in  this  service,  when  he  was 
ordered  back  to  West  Point,  and  appointed  Instructor 
in  the  department  of  practical  military  engineering. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  Treasurer  and  Quar- 
termaster of  the  Academy.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1856, 
he  was  promoted  to  a  First  Lieutenancy  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  ordered  to  New  York  city,  to 
assume  charge  of  the  engineer  agency  there  estab- 
lished. The  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  found  him  thus 
engaged.  In  August,  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  a  Cap- 
taincy in  his  own  corps,  and  appointed  Engineer-in 
Chief  of  the  Port  Royal  Expedition,  under  Brigadier- 
C-eneral  T.  W.  Sherman.  The  reduction  of  Port 
Pulaski,  situated  on  Cockspur  Island,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Savannah  River,  and  defending  the  approach 
to  Savannah,  was  of  primary  importance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  expedition,  and  Captain  Gillmore  was 
ordered  to  take  it  into  consideration.  After  a  care- 
ful reconnoissance  he  reported  that  he  deemed  the 
reduction  of  that  work  practicable  by  batteries  of 
mortars  and  rifled  guns  established  on  Tybee  Island, 
a  mile  distant.  He  was  at  once  placed  in  command  of 
the  troops  engaged  in  the  siege.  Fort  Pulaski  was 
pentagonal  in  form,  with  brick  casemates  on  all  sides, 
and  a  brick  scarp-wall.  It  mounted  one  tier  of  guns 
in  embrasure,  and  one  en  hwrhette.  To  effect  its  re- 
duction, Captain  Gillmore  disposed  thirty-six  pieces  of 
artillery,  in  eleven  batteries,  along  the  shore  of  Tybee 
Island,  as  follows  :  No.  1,  Battery  Stanton ;  three 
heavy  13-inch  mortars,  three  thousand  four  hundred 
yards  distant.  No.  3,  Battery  Grant;  three  similar 
mortars,  three  thousand  two  hundred  yards  distant. 
No.  3,  Battery  Lyon ;  three  10-inch  columbiads,  three 
thousand  one  hundred  yards  distant.  No.  4,  Battery 
Lincoln ;  three  8-inch  columbiads,  three  thousand  and 
forty-five  yards  distant.  No.  5,  Battery  Burnside ;  one 
heavy  13-inch  mortar,  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety  yards  distant.  No.  6,  Battery  Sherman ; 
three  13-inch  mortars,  two  thousand  six  hundred  yards 
distant.  No.  7,  Battery  Halleck ;  two  13-inch  mortars, 
two  thousand  four  hundred  yards  distant.  No.  8, 
Battery  Scott ;  three  10-inch  mortars  and  one  8-inch 
columbiad,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty 
yards  distant.  No.  9,  Battery  Sigel;  five  30-pdr. 
Parrott  rifles  and  one  48-pdr.  James  rifle,  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy  yards  distant.  No.  10,  Battery  Mc- 
Clellan;  two  84-pdr.  and  two  64-pdr.  James  rifles, 
sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant.     No.  11,  Bat- 


tery Totten ;  four  10-inch  siege  mortars,  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  distant.  The  work  of  investment 
required  two  months  of  incessant  labor,  and  this  be- 
ing finally  completed,  and  the  Savannah  River  block- 
aded. Captain  Gillmore,  now  acting  Brigadier-General, 
issued  his  orders  for  the  opening  of  the  bombardment, 
the  commandant  of  Fort  Pulaski  having  refused  to  sur- 
render. Firing  began  at  8.15  a.m.,  on  the  10th 
of  April,  and  at  9.30  a.m.,  all  the  batteries  were  in  ac- 
tive operation,  and  thus  continued  until  dark,  a  period 
of  about  ten  hours.  Throughout  the  night,  firing  was 
kept  up  with  two  13-inch  mortars,  one  10-inch  mortar 
and  one  30-pdr.  Parrott  rifle,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
besieged  from  making  any  arrangement  for  their  pro- 
tection, by  fortifying  with  sand-bags  that  portion  of 
the  wall  operated  on  by  the  Union  batteries,  or  simi- 
larly defending  the  wall  of  the  magazine,  which  would 
be  exposed  to  direct  fire  as  soon  as  the  breach  in  the 
scarp-wall  was  effected.  Captain  Gillmore's  positions 
were  well  selected.  Only  twenty  of  the  enemy's  guns 
were  able  to  bear  on  his  batteries.  The  first  day's 
firing  of  the  Federal  artillery  rendered  the  barbetted 
guns  "of  the  fort  unserviceable.  On  the  morning  of 
the  11th  of  April,  the  bombardment  was  renewed 
shortly  after  sunrise,  aU  the  batteries  participating. 
The  breach  in  the  fort  was  rapidly  enlarged,  and  by  2 
p.m.,  about  forty-five  feet  of  the  scarp-wall  had  been 
battered  into  the  ditch.  As  the  fire  of  the  Union  guns 
now  passed  freely  through  two  of  the  casemates,  and 
endangered  the  safety  of  the  magazine  of  the  fort, 
the  besieged  hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  during  the  af- 
ternoon and  evening  the  surrender  was  consummated. 
The  wall  of  the  fort  was  found  to  be  shattered  to  such 
an  extent  that  one  hundred  feet  of  its  length  had  to  be 
replaced  by  new  brick.  It  was  estimated  that  no  less 
than  fifty  tons  of  metal  were  thrown  from  the  breach- 
ing batteries.  The  success  of  this  operation  placed 
Captain  Gillmore  at  once  among  the  leading  engineers 
of  the  army.  It  may  be  stated,  as  an  interesting  fact 
connected  with  the  siege,  that  the  arrangements  for 
protecting  the  cannoneers  from  the  enemy's  fire  were 
so  perfect  in  the  way  of  shot-proof  and  splinter- 
proof  shelters,  that  only  one  man  on  the  Union  side 
was  killed.  The  instructions  for  firing  were  published 
in  orders  the  day  before  the  bombardment  opened,  and 
they  gave  the  elevation,  charge,  direction,  intervals 
between  shots,  etc.,  and  were  adhered  to  through- 
out. For  their  striking  illustration  of  the  unerring 
and  pre-estimated  results  of  applied  science,  engin- 
eers and  artillerists  will  hold  them  not  among  the 
least  remarkable  features  of  the  successful  siege. 
Port  Pulaski  is  situated  on  a  marsh  island,  and  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  on  firm  ground  is  about  one 
mile  distant.  In  August,  1863,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  a  division  of  troops  in  Kentucky,  and  by 
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the  following  January,  was  placed  in  command  of  tlie 
central  district  of  that  State.  At  the  battle  of  Som- 
erset, March  21st,  1863,  he  defeated  General  Pegram, 
and  for  this  success  was  brevetted  Colonel  in  the  regu- 
lar army.  In  June,  1863,  he  was  called  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  South,  and  in  July 
following  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Tenth  Army 
Corps.  Wliile  holding  this  latter  command  he  con- 
ducted the  siege  operations  against  Charleston,  com- 
prising the  descent  on  Morris  Island,  the  reduction  and 
capture  of  Fort  Wagner,  and  the  bombardment  and 
practical  demolition  of  Fort  Sumter,  from  batteries 
two  miles  distant.  The  small  force  in  the  Department 
of  the  South  had  caused  a  suspension  of  active  hos- 
tilities in  that  quarter  till  March,  1868.  The  Navy 
Department  had  long  contemplated  an  attack  upon 
Fort  Sumter  and  Charleston,  and  it  was  represented 
that  the  operations  of  the  iron-clads  would  be  greatly 
aided  by  a  land  force  prepared  to  assist  the  attack, 
and  to  occupy  any  work  reduced  by  the  ships  of  war. 
The  conclusion  was  arrived  at  after  several  conferences 
between  the  War  nud  Navy  Departments,  that  the 
success  of  the  attack  depended  on  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  Morris  Island,  and  the  establishment  of  land 
batteries  there  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter. 
It  was  admitted  that  superior  engineering  skill  was  re- 
, quired  in  carrying  out  this  plan,  and  General  Gillmore, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  consultations,  was  selected 
as  the  proper  oflBcer  to  place  in  charge.  History  so 
fully  records  his  services  in  connection  with  these  im- 
portant military  operations,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  at- 
tempt to  give  an  imperfect  account  of  them  in  this 
sketch.  Fort  Sumter  was  demolished  and  its  artUlery 
entirely  destroyed  from  a  distance  of  3,500  yards,  or 
about  two  miles.  Some  of  the  heaviest  guns  were 
Parrott  rifles,  placed  two  and  a  half  miles  distant ;  one 
300-pdr.,  two  200-pdrs.  and  four  100-pdrs.  Great  gaps 
were  rent  in  the  walls  of  the  haughty  fortress  that  had 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  war.  The  guns 
were  mainly  dismounted,  save  one  smooth  bore  on  the 
rear  wall  used  for  firing  the  signal  at  sundown.  In 
fact,  the  great  fort  was  reduced  to  almost  shapeless 
ruins.  General  Gillmore  at  this  juncture  called  on 
General  Beauregard  to  surrender,  and  added  that  the 
complete  destruction  of  Fort  Sumter  was  a  matter  of 
certainty  within  a  few  hours ;  and  if  a  reply  was  not 
at  once  made  he  would  open  fire  upon  Charleston. 
General  Beauregard  considered  this  an  idle  boast — 
not  knowing  of  the  terrible  "Swamp  Angel"  battery, 
erected  by  General  Gillmore  on  a  reed  marsh,  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  impracticable  for  the  purpose.  True  to 
his  promise,  a  little  after  midnight,  General  Gillmore 
opened  on  Charleston  from  the  mortar,  the  shells  of 
which  burst  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  causing  a  great 
conflagration.    Only  36  shots,  however,  were  fired  from 


this  battery  when  the  gun  burst.  Firing  on  Cliarles- 
ton  was  not  resumed  till  after  the  fall  of  Forts 
Wagner  and  Gregg.  General  Halleck,  General-in- 
Chief  of  the  army,  in  speaking  of  the  siege  said: 
"General  Gillmore's  operations  have  been  character- 
ized by  great  professional  skill  and  boldness.  He  has 
overcome  difiaculties  almost  unknown  in  modern  sieges. 
Indeed,  his  operations  on  Morris  Island  constitute  a 
new  era  in  the  science  of  engineering  and  gunnery." 
General  Gillmore  was  transferred  to  the  James  Kiver, 
in  1864,  in  command  of  the  Tenth  Army  Corps,  and 
on  the  13th  of  May  in  that  year  was  engaged  in  the 
assault  in  front  of  Drury's  Bluff,  and  three  days  later 
at  the  battle  of  Drury's  Bluff.  When  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  were  agitated  by  the  approach  of 
Early,  in  the  month  of  July,  Gillmore  was  summoned 
to  that  city,  apd  commanded  two  divisions  of  the 
Nineteenth  Army  Corps  in  its  defence,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  rebel  raider,  while  conducting  which  he  was 
severely  injured  by  the  fall  of  his  horse.  From  Feb- 
ruary until  November,  1865,  he  was  again  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  South.  In  December,  1865, 
he  resigned  his  volunteer  commission,  and,  after  serv- 
ing on  various  boards,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  En- 
gineer-in-charge  of  the  fortifications  on  Staten  Island, 
New  York,  and  the  South  Atlantic  Coast,  embracing 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  He 
was  also  entrusted  with  the  improvement  of  Charleston 
harbor  and  the  Savannah  and  St.  John  Rivers.  In  June, 
1868,  he  was  promoted  to  be  Major  of  Engineers  and 
in  January,  1874,  was  made  a  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
His  record  was  an  unusually  brilliant  one,  and  has 
made  his  name  famous  tliroughout  the  civilized  world. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  rebellion  he  bore  back  to  his 
grade  in  the  corps  which  he  had  so  signally  honored, 
the  four  highest  brevets  in  the  regular  army,  in  reward 
of  his  achievements  during  the  war.  These  were: 
Brevet  Lieut. -Colonel,  United  States  Army,  "  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  capture  of  Fort 
Pulaski,  April  11th,  1862;"  Brevet  Colonel,  U.  S.  A., 
"for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  battle  of 
Somerset,  Kentucky,  March 31st,  1863 ;''  Brevet  Briga- 
dier-General, U.  8.  A.,  "for  gallant  and  meritorious 
services  in  the  assault  on  Morris  Island,  July  10th, 
1863;"  and  Brevet  Major-General,  U.  S.  A.,  "for gal- 
lant and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  capture  of  Forts 
Wagner  and  Gregg,  and  the  demolition  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter." General  Gillmore  was  one  of  the  judges  at  the 
International  Exhibition  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876, 
and,  in  connection  with  the  exhibit  of  Group  II,  made 
two  special  reports  on  articles  embraced  in  that  group, 
viz;  Portland,  Roman,  and  other  Cements  and  Arti- 
ficial Stone,"  and  "  Brick-maldng  Machinery,  Brick 
Kilns,  Perforated  and  Enameled  Bricks,  and  Pave- 
ments."   He  has  published  besides,  a  number  of  pro- 
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fessional  works,  which  are  regarded  as  standard  au- 
thorities OQ  the  special  subject  of  which  they  treat. 
The  titles  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  are  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Siege  and  Reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski,  Georgia," 
(1863);  "Engineer  and  Artillery  Operations  against 
the  Defences  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  (1863);"  also 
"Limes,  Hydraulic  Cements  and  Mortars;"  "Roads, 
Streets,  and  Pavements;"  and  "  BiSton-Coignet  and 
other  Artificial  Stone."  At  the  present  writing,  (1881) 
General  Gillmore  is  President  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Improvement  Commission,  and  is  Superintending  or 
Chief  Engineer  of  all  the  defences  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  from  New  York  harbor  to  St.  Augustine,  Florida, 
and  of  all  the  river  and  harbor  improvements  on  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Florida. 


SHERMAN,  BENJAMIN  BORDEN,  a  prominent 
citizen  and  financier  of  New  York  city.  President 
of  the  Mechanics'  National  Bank,  Vice-President 
of  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Home  for  Incurables, 
Treasurer  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  etc., 
etc.,  was  born  in  Shrewsburytown,  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  8th  of  November,   1810.     The 
Sherman  family  is  of  English  origin,  and,  according 
to  the  records  compiled  and  published  by  Sir  Bernard 
Burke  in  hi»  "General  Armorial,"  (which  describes 
the  arms  of  the  family  as  "  (h;  a  lion  rampant  sable, 
between  three  oak  leaves,  vert")  dates  back  to  one 
"Thomas  Sherman,   of   Yoxley  or  Y'axley,   County 
Suffolk,"  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  "VII.,  and 
whose  descendants  handed  down  regularly,  generation 
after  generation,  for  centuries,  the  baptismal   name 
borne  by  this  its  remotest  ancestor  of  whom  record 
exists.     This  custom  survived  the  transplanting  of  a 
portion  of  the  family  in  America,  and  even  at  the 
present  time  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of   this  branch  of   the  Shermans. 
Through  several  of  its  members  the  Sherman  family, 
which  has  diflEused  itself  from  the  oria;inal  New  Eng- 
land stock  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
country  ever  since  its  inception  as  a  Nation.     Roger 
Sherman,  a  native  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  (born 
April  19th,  1721,  died  July  33d,  1793,)  though  brought 
up  in  the  humble  calling  of  shoemaker,  rose  to  emi- 
nence in  Connecticut  previous  to  the  Revolution.     He 
sat  as  a  member  from  that  province  in  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  a  signer  of 
that  immortal  document.     He  served  with  distinction 
on  the  committee  that  framed  the  original  Articles  of 


Confederation,  and  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  mem- 
bers of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.   During 
the  proceedings  in  this  convention  as  to  the  method  of 
adopting  the  Constitution,  and  at  a  time  when  State 
pride    seriously  threatened    harmonious    action,    his 
words  of  justice  and  wisdom  brought  about  the  hap- 
piest results.     "  The  vote,"  said  he,  "should  be  taken 
two  ways ;  call  the  colonies  and  call  the  individuals, 
and  have  a  majority  of  both."    This  opinion  was  held 
by  him  in  common  with  Jeflerson ;  and  the  historian 
Bancroft,  in  recording  and  commenting  on  it,  declares 
that  it  was  "the  thought  out  of  which  the  great  com- 
promise of    our  Constitution  was  evolved."    Roger 
Sherman  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  securing  the  rati- 
fication of  this  instrument  by  the  State  Convention  of 
Connecticut.     Passing  from  Revolutionary  times  to  a 
later  day  we  find  the  name  of  Sherman  still  promi- 
nent, in  military  as  well  as  in  civil  life.     Sidney  Sher- 
man, a  brave  general  oificer  in  the  army  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas,  was  subsequently  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Congress  when   Texas  came  into  the  Union. 
Charles  R.  Sherman,  a  native  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut, 
became  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.     One  of 
his  sons,  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  born  in  Lan- 
caster, Oliio,  February  8th,  1830,  is  the  present  General 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  has  written  his  record 
imperishably  in  the  annals  of   his  country  by  his 
bravery  and  triumphs  during  the  Mexican  war  and 
the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slaveholders'  Re- 
bellion.  Another  son,  John  Sherman,  likewise  a  native 
of  Lancaster,  and  born  on  the  10th  of   May,  1833, 
served  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  distinguished  him- 
self in  legislation  on  financial  matters,  and  became 
Secretary  of   the  Treasury  under  President  Hayes. 
Charles  T.  Sherman,  a  third  son,  rose  to  eminence  in 
the  law,  and  became  United  States  District  Judge  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Ohio.     Thomas  W.  Sherman, 
of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  whose  death  occurred  re- 
cently, served  his  country  in  a  military  capacity  with 
distinction  and  honor  for  upwards  of  half  a  century, 
and  died  a  Major-General  in  the  regular  army.     Many 
others  of  the  name,  in  less  prominent  positions,  shed 
lustre  by  their  deeds  on  the  family  escutcheon,  which 
at  no  time  and  in  no  country  seems  to  have  been  tar- 
nished by  a  traitorous  or  an  evil  act.     Prominent 
among  those  in  whose  veins  flows  the  Sherman  blood 
may  be  named  the  eminent  jurist  and  statesman,  Hon. 
William  M.  Evarts,  whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Judge  Sherman,  of  Connecticut.     It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  the  portraits  of  Roger  Sherman  and  Mr.  Evai'ts 
show  a  wonderful  similarity  in  feature.    Thomas  Sher- 
man, the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
one  of  three  brothers,  natives  of  Connecticut,  who  left 
that  State  to  establish  themselves  in  New  Jersey.    He 
was  a  man  of  steady  habits  and  sterling  worth,  and 
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possessed  a  farm  at  Seagirt,  on  the  Squan  river,  from 
which  he  obtained  a  comfortable  living.  He  also  car- 
ried on  the  trades  of  tanner,  currier  and  shoemaker,  a 
not  unusual  combination  of  industries  in  his  day.  He 
married  Mary  Van  Note,  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
Anneke  Janse.  His  son,  also  named  Thomas,  married 
Sarah  Cook  (descended  on  her  mother's  side  from  the 
Borden  family  of  New  Jersey),  whose  father's  farm  at 
Point  Pleasant  was  only  separated  from  h  s  father's  at 
Seagirt  by  the  Squan  river.  Benjamin  Borden  Sher- 
man, the  second  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Sherman, 
thus  unites  in  his  veins  good  old  Dutch  and  English 
blood ;  and,  as  his  life  shows,  has  inherited  the  best 
qualities  of  both  races.  To  these  he  has  added  the 
steadiness  of  the  Quakers,  to  which  sect  his  parents, 
like  their  ancestors,  belonged,  and  in  the  religious 
tenets  of  which  he  was  carefully  brought  up.  Within 
a  year  after  his  birth  his  parents  removed  from  the 
place  of  his  nativity  to  Eatontown,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  on  the  road  to  Long  Branch,  the  now  famous 
watering-place,  which  lies  some  five  miles  to  the  east 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Here  he  spent  his  boyhood, 
obtaining  an  excellent  English  education  at  the  Quaker 
school  on  Academy  Hill,  near  the  town.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  years  he  began  the  study  of  the  classics 
under  Professor  Alpheus  Bixby,  of  Williams  College. 
This  latter  course  was  taken  to  prepare  him  for  the 
study  of  medicine,  his  parents  having  designed  bring- 
ing him  up  as  a  physician,  under  the  training  of  Dr. 
Cook,  of  Bordentown,  a  relative  of  his  mother's.  The 
failure  of  his  health  defeated  this  design,  and  led  to 
his  adopting  a  raercanthe  instead  of  a  professional 
career.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  business  life 
as  a  clerk  in  a  country  store  at  Eatontown,  kept  by 
Robert  Wardell.  Here  he  remained  about  two  years, 
regaining  his  health  and  acquiring,  along  with  a  general 
knowledge  of  business,  those  habits  of  industry  and 
attention  to  detail  which  have  characterized  him 
throughout  a  long  and  exceedingly  busy  and  useful  life. 
Like  many  another  lad  of  Quaker  origin,  he  developed 
great  aptitude  for  mercantile  affairs,  and  even  at  that 
early  stage  in  his  career  gave  evidence  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  sterling  qualities  which  subsequently 
brought  him  esteem,  honor  and  fortune.  In  the  fall 
of  1838,  the  business  of  Robert  Wardell  was  closed  up, 
and  the  young  lad,  now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  came 
to  New  York  city,  where  he  found  employment  as 
clerk  with  Messrs.  Charles  &  Owen  Wardell  (brothers 
of  his  former  employer),  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  business  at  Nos.  45  and  47  Front  street.  Two 
years  later  he  re-entered  the  service  of  his  old  em- 
ployer, Robert  Wardell,  who  had  formed  a  co-partner- 
ship with  Mr.  C.  McCoon,  at  No.  80  Front  street.  In 
1833,  Owen  Wardell  died,  and  his  two  brothers  formed 
a  co-partnership  under  the  style  of  C.  &  R.  Wardell  & 


Co.  Mr.  McCoon,  being  now  without  a  partner,  took 
young  Sherman  into  business  with  him,  and  the  new 
firm  of  McCoon  &  Sherman  took  up  its  quarters  at 
No.  83  Front  street.  In  1843,  George  C.  Collins  was 
admitted  to  partnership,  and  the  firm  changed  its  style 
to  McCoon,  Sherman  &  Co.  This  arrangement  con- 
tinued till  1847,  when  Mr.  McCoon  retired ;  and,  un- 
der the  style  of  Sherman  &  Collins,  the  business  was 
conducted  till  1861,  when  Mr.  Collins  retired.  Mr. 
Sherman  now  took  three  of  his  clerks  into  partnership, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Sherman,  Tallman  &  Co. 
During  all  these  years  Mr.  Sherman  maintained  the 
highest  character  for  honesty  and  reliability,  and  his 
name  was  one  of  the  most  respected  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness community.  As  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  his  honesty  and  good  judgment  were  held  by 
his  fellow-merchants  in  Front  street,  it  may  be  stated 
that  he  was  repeatedly  called  upon  by  them  as  arbi- 
trator in  knotty  commercial  transactions,  which,  it  was 
universally  admitted,  he  had  a  knack  of  settling  with  a 
sort  of  legal  acumen,  and  almost  invariably  to  the  tilti- 
mate  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  In  1864,  after  an 
honorable  career  of  thirty-six  years  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  business  in  the  city  of  New  York,  he  retired 
with  a  fortune,  which  had  been  well  and  honestly 
earned.  With  such  an  experience,  however,  he  could 
not  remain  long  inactive,  and  by  the  first  of  January, 
in  the  following  year,  he  became  Treasurer  of  the  New 
York  Steam  Sugar  Refinery,  filling  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  retirement  of  B.  R.  Mcllvaine.  Exactly 
nine  years  later  (January  1st,  1874,)  he  entered  upon 
duty  as  President  of  the  Mechanics'  National  Bank  of 
New  York,  having  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  retirement  from  ofiSce  of  the  vener- 
able Shepherd  Knapp  in  consequence  of  advanced  age. 
For  many  years  previous  to  accepting  this  responsible 
and  honorable  position  Mr.  Sherman  had  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  Merchants'  Bank,  having 
been  elected  a  Director  September  16th,  1846,  and 
Vice-President  May  27th,  1859.  Noting  the  injustice, 
as  well  as  the  expense  and  inconvenience  to  business 
men,  of  the  methods  in  vogue  among  the  State  banks 
for  redeeming  their  bills,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  movement  of  prominent  merchants  of  New  York 
that  resulted  in  the  establishment,  in  1851,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Bank,  an  institution  which  was  the  means 
of  saving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  mer- 
cantile community  by  fixing  a  low  rate  of  discount 
primarily,  and  eventually  so  reducing  it  that  it  was 
merely  nominal  and  had  the  effect  of  killing  off  a  ras- 
cally set  of  brokers,  who,  until  the  advent  of  this 
bank,  had  held  the  entire  trading  community  almost  at 
their  mercy.  Mr.  Sherman  served  as  a  Director  in 
this  institution  till  1858,  when,  owing  to  pressure  of  his 
own  business,  he  felt  compelled  to  resign  the  oflace.   In 
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the  same  year  in  which  the  Metropolitan  Bank  was 
founded  the  Royal  Insurance  Company  of  Liverpool, 
England,  established  a  branch  office  in  this  city,  under 
the  agency  of  A.  B.  McDonald,  and  Mr.  Sherman  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  also  one 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  funds  of  the  institution,  both  of 
wliich  offices  he  still  holds.     He  took  an  active  part  in 
organizing  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
which  was  chartered  in  July,  1875,  and  is  now  its 
Vice-President.     Since    coming    to    New  York    the 
changes  Mr.  Sherman  has  witnessed  are  remarkable. 
At  the  time  of  his  arrival  there  was  but  one  other  per- 
son of  the  name  in  the  city— Alpheus  Sherman,  a  native 
of  New  Haven,  doing  business  as  a  dry  goods  importer 
in  William  street.    At  present  nearly  a  hundred  of  the 
name  are  mentioned  in  the  city  Directory.     As  pre- 
viously stated,  Mr.  Sherman  was  brought  up  a  Quaker 
and  until  1828  had  never  set  foot  in  any  other  place  of 
worship  but  a  Quaker  meeting-house.     When  he  first 
came  to  New  York  he  boarded  with  a  Mrs.  Onderdonk, 
sister-in-law  of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  and  through  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  a  desire  to  relieve  the  lady  of  a  care — 
she  having  a  great  deal  to  do — he  volunteered,  one 
morning,  to  take  her  children  to  Sunday-school.     In 
this  manner  began  his  visits  to  St.  Paul's  Church, 
which  he  soon  attended  regularly  with  his  juvenile 
friends.     Soon  afterwards  he  became  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  subsequently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sunday-school  of 
St.    Paul's,   Bishop    Hobart    being    then   President. 
About  tills  time  he  joined  Professor  Griscom's  debat- 
ing society  in  Chatham  Square,  and  in  this  school 
acquired  a  precision  and  readiness  of  speech  which  was 
in  admirable  keeping  with  his  vigorous  judgment  and 
frank  manners.    When  Grace  Church  came  into  exist- 
ence as  an  offshoot  of  Trinity  Church,  a  result  of  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Sherman,  who 
had  just  married,  became  a  regular  attendant  there 
with  his  wife.    The  church  was  then  located  at  the 
corner  of  Rector  street  and  Broadway.    Subsequently, 
and  after  the  church  was  removed  to  its  present  loca- 
tion, Mr.  Sherman  became  a  Vestryman,  and  is  yet  a 
member  of  that  board.    Mr.  Sherman  has  never  had  a 
taste  for  entering  politics,  but  in  common  with  many 
leading  citizens  he  finds  it  his  duty  to  watch  political 
events  with  close  j,ttention.     At  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  warhe  was  one  of  the  staunchest  supporters  of 
the  course  of  the  National  Government,  and  during 
that  long  and  bloody  struggle  he  was  never  uncertain 
in  his  speech  or  efforts,  but  labored  diligently  and  con- 
tributed freely  in  aid  of  the  Federal  cause.     Pie  was 
active  in  the  organization  of  the  Union  League  Club, 
which  proved  such  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  war,  and  remained  one  of  its 
)nost  prominent  members  till   peace  was  declared. 


When  the  people  of  the  city  rose  up  as  one  body 
against  the  encroachments  and  usurpations  of  the  cor- 
rupt gang  of  politicians  known  as  "  the  Ring,"  Mr. 
Sherman  served  on  the   "Committee  of    Seventy," 
which  brought  the  latter  to  justice.     Unlike  many 
other  members  of  this  committee,  he  sought  no  reward 
for  his  services,  nor  profit  nor  honor  from  his  connec- 
tion with  it.      He    was,   however,   soon   afterwards 
appointed  by  Governor  Dix  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,    an  office  to  which  no  salary  or 
emolument  of  any  kind  was  attached,  but  which,  on 
the  contrary,  entaUed  grave  responsibility,  made  heavy 
drafts  upon   his  time,   and    frequently  necessitated 
absence  from  the  city.     Apart  from  his  interest  in 
business,  financial  and  political  affairs,   he  is  promi- 
nent in  connection  with  several  of  the  most  notable 
institutions  of  New  York.     He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  1850,  and  for 
many  years  has  held  the  office  of  Treasurer.     He  is  a 
liberal  subscriber  to  the  funds  of  this  institution,  and 
active  in  promoting  its  interests  and  usefulness.     In 
charitable  institutions  he  is  likewise  prominent.     He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Home  for  Incurables  at 
Pordham,  and  has  been  Vice-President.  He  is  also  Vice- 
President  of  the  Juvenile  Asylum,  and  Director  in  the 
Eye  and  Bar  Infirmary  and  in  the  Peabody  Home.    De- 
spite the  number  and  the  responsibility  of  his  offices  he 
is  in  excellent  health  and  rarely  absents  himself  a  day 
from  his  post  in  the  Mechanics'  Bank.     The  winters 
of  seventy  years  have  snowed  his  head,  but  the  lustre 
of  his  eye,  the  color  of  his  cheek  and  the  resonance  of 
his  voice  indicate  a  vigorous  manhood,  against  which 
the  ravages  of  time  have  made  Utile  headway.     His 
manly  form  and  genial  smile  are  well-known  not  only 
in  Wall  street  and  throughout  the  business  commimity, 
but  also  in  the  best  circles  in  society,  and  few  men  are 
better  liked  and  more  widely  esteemed.     A  few  words 
in  reference  to  the  history  of  the  bank  over  which  Mr. 
Sherman  so  worthily  presides  seem  pertinent  in  a 
sketch  of  his  life,  and  are  here  given  as  of  public  inter- 
est.    The  Mechanics'  Bank  was  incorporated  March, 
1810,  and  began  business  at  16  Wall  street.     It  is  the 
fourth  in  seniority  among  the  banks  of  New  York. 
The  chief  promoter  of  its  charter  was  the  General  So- 
ciety of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  which  was  in  op- 
eration as  early  as  November,  1785,  and  is  yet  one  of 
the  institutions  of  the  city,  having  its  headquarters  in 
an  elegant  brick  building  in  Sixteenth  street  near  Fifth 
avenue,  where  it  maintains  a  library  containing  at 
present  upwards  of  50,000  volumes,  to  the  privileges 
of  which  apprentices  and  others  are  admitted  free  of 
charge.    Besides  the  library,  this  society  has  main- 
tained for  nearly  fifty  years,  an  annual  course  of  free 
lectures,  for  artisans  and  others,  on  literary  and  scien- 
tific topics,  and  for  almost  an  equal  length  of  time 
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kept  in  operation  two  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls,  which,  with  another  maintained  indepen- 
dently of  this  society,  and  known  as  the  Free  School, 
were  the  pioneers  of  the  present  State  and  municipal 
system  of  public  schools.  It  still  supports  a  Free 
School  for  the  instruction  of  young  mechanics  in 
architectural,  machine  and  free-hand  drawing.  The 
original  stock  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank  was  two  millions 
of  dollars,  in  shares  of  twenty-flve  dollars  each,  of 
which  the  society  above  named  had  the  right  to  take 
six  thousand,  with  the  privilege  of  paying  for  them  in 
a  certain  time,  and  the  members  of  the  society  were  en- 
titled to  subscribe  as  individuals.  This  capital  greatly 
exceeded  that  of  any  banking  institution  in  New  York, 
and  was  probably  not  exceeded  in  the  whole  country 
except  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  As  the 
Mechanics'  and  Tradesmen's  Society  used  its  influence 
to  secure  the  charter,  it  naturally  sought  to  benefit  itself 
thereby,  and  a  provision  in  the  charter  stipulated  that 
seven  of  the  Directors  should  be  members  of  the  so- 
ciety and  that  four  of  the  members  must  actually  fol- 
low a  mechanical  profession — a  rule  which  has  been 
undeviatingly  adhered  to  down  to  the  present  day. 
The  first  President  of  the  bank  appears  to  have  been 
John  SlideU,  a  soap  chandler  at  50  Broadway,  although 
some  accounts  mention  Stephen  Allen,  a  sail-maker  at 
180  Front  street,  and  at  one  time  Mayor  of  the  city, 
as  the  earliest.  The  original  Board  of  Directors  con- 
sisted of  these  two  and  Jacob  Sherred,  painter  and 
glazier,  35  Broad  street ;  Anthony  Steinback,  builder 
and  distiller ;  JohnD.  Miller,  merchant ;  Francis  Coop- 
er, coppersmith ;  George  Ireland,  builder ;  Matthew 
L.  Davis,  merchant,  the  author  of  a  biography  of 
Aaron  Burr ;  Samuel  St.  John,  merchant  tailor ;  Nap- 
thali  Judah,  a  bookseller  at  44  Maiden  Lane ;  George 
Warner,  sail-maker,  14  Cedar  street ;  Jonathan  Law- 
rence, Jr.,  merchant,  185  Front  street;  and  John  R. 
Murray,  merchant,  369  Pearl  street.  Jacob  Loril- 
lard,  a  tanner  and  leather  dealer  in  "the  swamp,"  16 
and  18  Front  street,  was  also  a  Director,  and  in  1819, 
became  President.  When  President  Andrew  Jackson 
ordered  the  withdrawal  of  the  Government  funds  from 
the  United  States  Bank,  they  were,  placed  on  deposit 
in  the  Mechanics',  Manhattan,  and  Bank  of  America, 
the  total  amount  on  deposit  without  interest  aggrega- 
ting upwards  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  Two  of 
these  three  institutions  suffered  from  this  great  in- 
flux of  prosperity,  large  losses  ensuing  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  discounts  at  this  time,  followed  by  the  tre- 
mendous coUapse  of  1837.  Mr.  John  Fleming,  who 
had  been  Cashier  of  the  bank  under  Jacob  Lorillard's 
administration  and  had  subsequently  been  promoted  to 
the  presidency,  died  in  this  year,  and  Mr.  Lorillard 
was  again  caUed  to  the  head  of  the  bank,  with  John 
Leonard  as  ca,8hier.    In  1843  the  capital  was  reduced 


by  law  to  $1,400,000.  In  1855,  the  bank  reorganized 
under  the  general  banking  law  of  the  State,  with  a 
capital  of  $2,000,000.  In  1838,  Shepherd  Knapp 
(who  died  in  1875)  became  President,  with  Francis  W. 
Edmonds  as  Cashier,  the  latter  followed,  in  1855,  by 
George  De  Angelis,  and  in  1861  by  William  H.  Cos. 
Mr.  Knapp  was  one  of  the  ablest  bank  officers  in  the 
country  and  gave  the  bank  a  wonderful  career  of  pros- 
perity. From  1810  to  1837,  and  from  1848  to  1857, 
the  city  Government  of  New  York  kept  its  account 
with  the  Mechanics'  Bank,  a  number  of  the  bank's 
officers  having  filled  the  office  of  City  Chamberlain 
during  these  periods.  During  the  war  of  1813-15, 
when  the  finances  of  the  country  were  greatly  de- 
pressed, this  bank  was  one  of  the  staunchest  supporters 
of  the  Government.  During  the  civil  war  it  likewise 
rendered  substantial  and  efficient  aid  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  in  the  most  trying  periods  of  the 
struggle  was  prompt  to  respond  to  any  demands  for 
assistance,  never  for  a  moment  losing  its  confidence  in 
the  National  integrity.  Mr.  Sherman,  as  before  stated, 
came  to  the  presidency  on  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Knapp  in  1873.  He  has  continued  the  prosperity  of 
the  bank  without  in  the  least  degree  falling  be- 
hind his  able  predecessor  in  office  in  this  respect,  and 
his  sound  judgment  and  healthy  conservatism. in  the 
management  of  its  affairs  promise  even  to  increase 
the  success  of  the  institution.  The  present  Cashier  of 
the  bank,  Mr.  William  H.  Cox,  who  has  filled  this  re- 
sponsible office  with  the  highest  credit  to  himself  and 
to  the  advantage  of  the  stockholders,  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  bank  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  esteemed  bank 
officers  in  the  country.  Mr  Sherman  was  married,  in 
January,  1840,  to  Miss  Cornelia  M.  Lewis,  daughter  of 
Dr.  John  P.  Lewis,  of  Eatontown,  New  Jersey,  a 
warm  friend  of  the  eminent  physicians  Doctors  Francis 
and  Hosack.  Eight  children  have  been  born  to  this 
union,  five  of  whom  are  now  living.  To  the  three  de- 
ceased children,  named  respectively  George  Collins 
Sherman,  Georgiana  Sherman,  and  Catherine  Amelia 
Sherman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  have  erected  a  memo- 
rial window  in  Grace  Church  (New  York  city),  an 
edifice  already  noted  among  the  metropolitan  places 
of  worship  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  stained 
windows.  This  window,  which  was  formally  present- 
ed to  the  church  on  the  13th  of  October,  1881,  was 
made  by  HoUiday,  of  London,  and  is  a  marvel  of  taste 
and  beauty.  It  occupies  a  section  of  the  northern 
wall  of  the  edifice,  and  portrays  the  beauty  of  fraternal 
affection  and  the  final  triumph  of  right  and  justice,  by 
means  of  four  scenes  (on  four  separate  panes)  from  the 
simple  Biblical  story  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  which 
are  told  with  a  quaintness  of  which  only  art  in  stained 
glass  is  capable.     The  window  has  been  pronounced 
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by  competent  critics  one  of  the  most  genuinely  artistic 
memorials  of  its  kind  in  the  metropolis. 


LEALE,  CHARLES  AUGUSTUS,  M.D.,  of  New 
York  city,  is  the  only  son  of  Captain  William 
Pickett  and  Anna  Maria  (Burr)  Leale,  both  of 
EngUsh  origin,  and  was  born  in  New  York  city  March 
36th,  1843.  His  father  was  drowned  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years,  leaving  his  mother  a  widow  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  years,  with  her  only  child.  His 
grandfather  was  engaged  for  many  years  in  commerce 
with  East  India,  being  widely  known  as  one  of  the 
best  navigators  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The 
thirty-third  degree  in  Masonry  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  recognition  of  important  services  rendered  by 
hdm  in  England  and  at  the  Islr.-nd  of  Malta.  He  was 
a  man  of  sterling  character  and  great  philanthropy,  as 
manifested  in  many  good  deeds,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  his  contributing  and  carrying  to  Ireland  at 
his  own  expense,  cereals  during  the  famine  in  that  un- 
happy country.  Dr.  Leale's  great-grand-ancle  was 
also  a  renowned  navigator,  and,  with  his  grandfather, 
inherited  large  estates  in  the  Indies.  Dr.  Leale,  after 
a  complete  practical,  analytical  and  university  course 
in  chemistry,  became  a  private  pupil  of  Professor 
Frank  H.  Hamilton  in  surgery,  and  of  Professor 
Austin  Flint,  Sr.,  in  medicine  in  New  York  city.  The 
great  civil  war  and  its  exigencies  at  this  time  enlisted 
his  interest  and  attention,  and  the  claims  of  patriotism 
caused  a  cessation  of  his  studies  to  respond  to  a  call 
for  immediate  help.  He  accordingly  left  at  the  end  of 
his  second  session  at  the  medical  college,  passed  his 
examination  as  a  medical  cadet,  U.  S.  army,  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  at  Elmira,  New  York.  There  he  en- 
tered zealously  into  the  performance  of  most  arduous 
duties,  walking,  each  morning  before  six  o'clock,  two 
miles  to  superintend  a  regimental  sick-call,  then  re- 
turning to  care  for  over  eighty  patients ;  working  for 
months  until  after  midnight  with  the  sick  and  wounded 
during  a  severe  epidemic  of  spotted  fever  and  hospital 
gangrene,  until  August,  1864,  when  partial  relief  was 
afforded  by  an  addition  to  the  medical  staff.  For 
these  faithful  and  efiScient  services  during  a  time  of 
need  Dr.  Leale  was  rewarded  by  a  special  transfer  to 
New  York  city,  to  enable  him  to  complete  the  term  of 
study  necessary  for  the  degree  of  M.D.,  in  response  to 
the  following  from  the  Post  Surgeon  to  the  Surgeon- 
General  : 

U.  S.  Aemt  General  Hospital,) 
Elmiea,  August  10,  1864.     | 
Suegbon-Gbnbeal  C.  8.  Aemy  : 

Sir : — Medical  Cadet  Charles  A.  Leale,  during  the 
period  of  his  service  in  this  hospital,  has  shown  him- 
self equal  to  the  duties  to  which  he  has  been  assigned. 


which  have  frequently  been  both  delicate  and  responsi-^ 
ble.  His  zeal  as  a  student,  his  intelligence  and  tested 
capacity,  the  devotion  and  success  which  have  marked 
his  labors  under  my  observation,  cause  me  to  recom- 
mend his  transfer,  only  that  it  may  be  the  means  of 
advancing  his  opportunities  for  entering  the  profession. 
(Signed)  W.  C.  Wet, 

Surgeon-in-Oharge. 

Letter  from  tlie  Post  Surgeon  of  Elmira. 

United  States  General  Hospital,  > 
Elmiea,  April  16,  1864.     j" 
Charles  A.  Leale,  M.C,  U.  S.  Army: 

Dear  Sir : — In  taking  leave  of  the  medical  staff  of 
this  hospital  I  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  of 
your  uniformly  agreeable  and  gentlemanly  conduct 
since  our  connection  at  this  post,  and  that  during  my 
experience  in  the  service  it  has  never  been  my  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  a  more  faithful  and  efilcient 
officer  than  yourself.  May  your  future  be  as  happy  as 
it  is  bright,  is  the  wish  of 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  S.  Thompson, 
Surgeon  U.  S.  Vols. 

In  February,  1865,  after  the  fuU  curriculum,  he- 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  his  inaugurating  thesis  being  on 
Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis.  Subsequently,  after  a 
rigid  examination  of  seven  days  at  Washington,  he- 
was  chosen  and  commissioned  an  Assistant  Siu'geon 
United  States  Volunteers  and,  in  March,  placed  on 
duty  at  Armory  Square  Hospital,  Washington  (one  of 
the  largest  and  best  in  the  country),  as  Surgeon-in- 
charge  of  the  officers'  wards,  soon  to  be  again  honored,, 
as  the  following  order  explains  : 

U.  S.  A.  General  Hospital,  Armory  Square,  > 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  5,  1865.     J 
Order  34. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  A.  Leale,  U.  S.  Vols.,  is- 
hereby  appointed  Executive  Officer  of  this  hospital, 
and  will  be  respected  and  obeyed  accordingly.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Surgeon-in-charge,  Assistant  Surgeon 
Leale  will  sign  all  official  papers  requiring  immediate- 
action,  and  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  discipline 
and  administration  of  the  hospital. 

Signed  by  the  Surgeon-in-Chaege. 

Dr.  Leale  was  also  appointed  a  member  of  a  Board 
at  Washington  to  examine  applicants  for  admission  to- 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  army.  Dr.  Leale  was 
actively  connected  with  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  army  for  two  years.  At  one  time  he  was  on  duty 
at  the  camp  in  which  over  ten  thousand  Southern 
prisoners  were  confined,  and  bears  testimony  to  the 
kind  and  humane  treatment  they  received.  One  Con- 
federate Colonel,  whose  fractured  thigh  Dr.  Leale  had 
spent  several  hours  in  adjusting,  after  he  had  been 
placed  comfortably  in  bed,  exclaimed,  with  tears  of 
gratitude  in  his  eyes,  "Doctor,  what  is  your  name? 
I  never  expected  to  receive  such  tender  care  and  kind- 
ness from  Northerners,  whom  I  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve hated  us  with  intense  animosity."    On  the  23d  of 
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May,  1865,  seventy  thousand  veterans  were  reviewed 
as  they  marched  through  Washington  on  their  way 
home  at  the  end  of  the  war.    Tliey  had  crossed  the 
Potomac  on  pontoon  bridges  temporarily  made  to  span 
the  turbulent  stream,  and  received  at  the  Capitol  of 
the  Nation  a  welcome  such  as  had  never  been  given  to 
any  army  in  the  history  of  the  world.    No  march  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  no  triumph  of  CsBsar,  no  display 
of  Hannibal  or  Napoleon,  or  retour  d'Augterlitz,  ever 
equaled  in  splendor  the  ovation  offered  on  that  day  as, 
seventy  thousand  strong,  they  were  received  by  their 
commanders-in-chief  and  superior  officers.     The  en- 
thusiasm was  intense.   Several  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
under  Dr.  Leale's  care  in  the  hospital  entreated  him  to 
be  permitted  to  rejoin  their  comrades  once  more  on 
this  glorious  occasion.    Their  requests,  when  possible, 
were  granted,  and  the  affecting  scenes  can  never  be 
forgotten  of  those  first  reunions  since  separation  on  the 
battle-fields.    Many  of  these  war-worn  veterans  were, 
.  like  the  remnants  of  their  fiags,  tattered,  torn,  or  by 
bullets  perforated — some  without  a  leg,  others  minus 
an  arm,  while  several  carried  the  minie  balls  in  their 
lungs — yet  aE  so  anxious  to  fill  their  places  for  the 
last  time.    Who  that  saw  it  can  ever  forget  that  re- 
view ?    As  it  was  expected  a  number  would  fall  ex- 
hausted by  the  wayside,  our  humane  Surgeon-General, 
through  the  Medical  Director,  ordered  Dr.  Leale  to 
take  charge  of  twenty  ambulances  and  follow  the  line 
of  march,  to  pick  up,  care  for,  give  temporary  relief, 
and  carry  to  their  camps,  those  too  weak  to  proceed 
alone.     Dr.  Leale  reports  that  before  he  had  passed 
the  White  House  he  had  filled  ten  of  his  ambulances 
full,  with  those  found  on  the  stoops  of  the  houses,  in 
the  lanes  and  streets,  and  under  shade-trees,  of  the 
tired,  sick  or  wounded,  and  that  before  sunrise  of  the 
following  day  he  had  returned  every  one  of  them  to 
either  their  respective  camps,  on  the  opposite  hills  of 
the  Potomac,  or  to  a  comfortable  hospital  where  their 
wants  could  be  supplied.    While  serving  in  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  army  during  the  war.  Dr.  Leale 
had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  personally  perform 
many  of  the  most  difficult  surgical  operations,  and  his 
successes    in   the  treatment  of  perforating  gun-shot 
wounds  of  the  intestines  and  of  the  lungs  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
surgery.     For  these  faithful  services  Dr.  Leale  was 
brevetted  Captain  by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States.    Dr.  Leale  relates  an  instance  of  a 
soldier  who,  from  not  understanding  orders,  was  left 
standing  alone  between  the  two  contending  armies, 
and  who  received  twenty-six  bullet  wounds  before  he 
had  time  to  fall  to  the  ground,  yet  lived  for  several 
days.    Dr.  Leale's  first  patient  in  private  practice  was 
one  of  the  family  of  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  of  the 
Smithsonian    Institution    at    Washington,   when  his 


surgical  skill  was  so  well  exhibited  that  Professor 
Henry  ever  after  remained  his  true  friend,  and,  on 
Dr.  Leale's  departure  for  Paris  in  1866,  gave  him 
strong  letters  of  personal  commendation  to  scientific 
gentlemen  in  Europe.  Dr.  Leale  often  recalls  with 
pleasure  the  mental  impressions  then  produced  on  a 
youthful  mind,  and,  in  mature  years,  acknowledges 
with  sincere  regards  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
associations  with,  and  the  precepts  then  inculcated  by, 
one  of  the  most  profound  yet  liberal  scientists  America 
has  ever  produced.  At  the  time  of  the  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln,  Dr.  Leale  was  stationed  in 
Washington,  in  charge  of  the  officers'  wards  and  as 
Executive  Officer  of  Armory  Square  Hospital.  He 
was  the  first  surgeon  to  reach  the  President  after  he 
had  been  shot,  and,  at  the  special  request  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  took  charge  of  him,  discovered  where  he  had 
been  wounded,  and  by  his  prompt  and  efficient  action 
prevented  the  President  from  dying  then  and  there  in 
the  theatre.  In  response  to  many  inquiries,- Dr.  Leale 
then  said  that  the  wound  was  mortal,  and  that  recov- 
ery was  impossible.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Lincoln  had  par- 
tially recovered  from  the  shock.  Dr.  Leale  urged  his 
removal  from  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  for,  as  he 
states,  "we,  who  were  rendering  assistance  to  our 
martyred  President,  did  not  know  the  moment  that 
the  entire  building  might  be  undermined  and  blown  to 
atoms  to  comjDlete  that  part  of  the  well-planned,  ex- 
tensive plot  so  fanatically  and  uselessly  attempted,  at 
a  time  when  the  entire  country  had  been  joyously 
illuminated  in  the  happy  return  to  peace  with  a  re- 
united country."  Dr.  Leale  carried  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  President,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
others,  reached  the  streets,  where  the  surging;  excited 
populace  crowded  forward  and  obstructed  the  exit 
from  the  theatre.  He  called  out  three  times,  "Guards, 
clear  the  passage !  "  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Captain  of  cavalry,  almost  immediately  two  lines  of 
soldiers,  with  drawn  swords,  bayonets,  pistols  and 
other  weapons,  stood  in  the  position  of  "  present 
arms,"  and  cleared  a  space  about  five  feet  wide  across 
the  street,  through  which  the  bleeding  form  of  the 
President  was  carried  amid  the  most  profound  and 
solemn  silence.  Not  a  voice  was  heard,  not  a  shout 
from  the  soldiery,  as^  their  beloved  Commander-in- 
Chief,  who  had  so  often  visited  and  comforted  them  in 
weary  camp-life  and  hospital  sickness,  was  now  borne, 
insensible  and  dying,  to  a  place  of  quiet,  on  a  bed  in 
the  nearest  house.  Dr.  Leale  was  several  times  asked 
if  he  would  take  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  White  House,  and 
each  time  said  "no,"  inasmuch  as  death  would  prob- 
ably occur  before  reaching  it.  He  remained  con- 
stantly by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  President,  and  at 
the  moment  of  dissolution,  held  the  great  martyr's 
right  hand,  and  Closed  his  eyelids  in  death,  after  which 
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the  few  remaining  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  bedside  knelt 
down  around  the  lifeless  form  of  the  patriot  and  hero, 
while  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley  earnestly  supplicated  God 
in  behalf  of  the  distracted  family,  and  our  afflicted  and 
sorrowing  country.  What  a  scene  for  memory  and 
history!  In  response  to  many  inquiries,  Dr.  Leale 
states  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  unconscious,  and  did  not 
suffer  the  slightest  pain  from  the  instant  he  had  been 
shot,  until  death ;  that  he  looked  unusually  mournful 
and  sad  when  the  audience,  on  his  entrance,  greeted 
him  with  joyful  shouts  of  recognition.  The  emanci- 
pation proclamation  he  had  signed,  making  all  men 
free  and  equal  in  the  United  States.  The  terribly 
cruel  war  that  had  shed  the  best  blood  of  both  North 
and  South,  he  had  seen  end.  The  comitry  was  in  the 
midst  of  rejoicing ;  the  toll  of  bells  was  echoing  from 
the  great  frozen  lakes  of  the  North  to  the  balmy  Gulf 
of  Mexico  in  the  South,  and  from  the  broad  expanse 
of  territory  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ; 
but  the  joyous  shout  did  not  long  continue,  for  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  bullet  of  the  assassin  passed 
diagonally  through  the  brain  of  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of 
State,  just  as  the  anchor  had  been  safely  dropped  in 
the  haven  of  peace,  and  he,  with  "malice  toward 
none  and  charity  for  all,"  suddenly  and  without  the 
slightest  pain  ended  his  eventful  earthly  career.  In 
recognition  of  the  services  rendered  as  the  "  Presi- 
dent's attending  physician,"  by  special  order  the 
Secretary  of  War  allotted  to  Dr.  Leale  the  carriage 
immediately  preceding  the  hearse  at  the  grand  funeral 
in  Washington.  In  the  autumn  of  1866,  Dr.  Leale 
was  placed  on  duty  as  Acting-Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the 
northern  defences  of  Washington,  with  a  circuit  of 
twenty  miles  of  hospitals  to  inspect.  While  thus 
engaged  in  that  malarial  district,  he  contracted  a 
severe  form  of  typho-malarial  fever,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  suffered  during  an  entire  year.  In  1866 
he  made  a  professioniaJ  visit  to  Europe,  attending  the 
clinics  in  the  several  great  capitals,  and  then  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  established  himself  in  New 
York.  Here  he  at  once  entered  into  active  and  ex- 
hausting work  during  the  severe  epidemic  of  Asiatic 
cholera  then  prevailing.  Having  volunteered  to  the 
physicians  in  his  district  to  treat  gratuitously  all  the 
poor  patients  suffering  from  that  terrible  disease,  he 
soon  had  all  that  head,  hands  and  heart  could  do  to 
mitigate  suffering  and  succor  the  distressed.  This 
noble,  generous  volunteer  work  gave  him,  it  is  true,  a 
very  large  experience,  but  it  at  one  time  at  least, 
nearly  cost  his  life,  as  he  himself  was  stricken  with  the 
disease.  The  epidemic  was  so  severe  in  the  locality 
under  his  observation,  that  he  has  seen  persons  appar- 
ently well  pass  through  all  the  different  stages  of 
Asiatic  cholera  and  die  in  less  than  four  hours.  Dr. 
Leale  subsequently  devoted  four  years  to  the  study  of 


the  diseases  of  children,  at  the  Northwestern  Dispen- 
sary— gratuitously  treating  over  five  thousand  poor  sick 
children — and  afterwards  one  year  to  the  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  lungs,  which  class  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
linquish, in  consequence  of  the  injurious  effect  on  him- 
self of  breathing,  in  a  badly  ventilated  room,  the  vitiated 
atmosphere,  and  seek  health  and  recreation  in  Florida. 
He  soon  convalesced  and  returned  to  active  profes- 
sional duty.     On  September  3d,  1867,  Dr.  Leale  was 
married  to  Miss  Rebecca  Medwin  Copcutt,  at    the 
family  mansion  of  her  father,  at  Yonkers-on-the  Hud- 
son, and  has  two  sons  and  three  daughters.     In  1877, 
when  rest  and  change  from  constant  work  became 
necessary,  with  his  entire  family,  he  made  an  extended 
tour  through  Switzerland  and  southern  Italy,  return- 
ing to  New  York  in  restored  health  and  resuming  the 
active  duties  of  his  profession.    Dr.  Leale  was  ap- 
pointed a  delegate  from  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, to  the  International  Medical  Congress  at  London, 
in  1881.     As  he  had  successfully  treated  during  the 
civil  war  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  gun-shot 
wounds  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  (several  of  which 
had  been  pronounced  necessarily  fatal)  he  was  invited 
prior  to  his  departure  for  Europe,  to  visit  President 
Garfield,  on  the  sixteenth  day  after  the  shooting,  and 
spent  most  of  that  day  with  the  physicians  at  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion  at  Washington.    Dr.  Leale  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  of  the 
New  York  Pathological  Society,  Neurological  Society, 
County  Medical  Society,  is  a  Trustee  of  the  New  York 
Medico-Legal  Society,  is    a  member  of  the  North- 
western Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  bemg  President 
of  the  last  named  in  1873.     He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Secretary  of  the  Obstet- 
rical Section  in  1870,  '71,  '72,  '73  and  '74;  member  of 
the    Medical   Journal  Association,   and    Physicians'' 
Mutual  Aid  Society,  and  President,  in  1875  and  1876, 
of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Bellevue  Hospital  Med- 
ical College.     Dr.   Leale's  contributions  to  medical 
literature  have  been  numerous,  including  lectures  de- 
livered before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
Medico-Legal  and  other  New  York  societies,  addresses 
on  scientific  subjects  and  reports  of  surgical  and  med- 
ical cases  which  have  been  published  in  pamphlets 
and  the  Transaetions  of  the  medical  societies  and  medi- 
cal journals  in  this  country,  with  abstracts  and  notices 
in  the  British   Times  and  Gaeette,  London  Lancet, 
London   Doctor,   Ziemaen's   Enoyclopedia,    etc.,    etc. 
Among  his  more  important  contributions  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned.     Four  Reports  in  Part  I. 
Surgical  Volume,  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  1876.     Five  Reports  in  Part  II.  Surgical 
Volume,   Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion.— Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
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ington,  1876.  Specimens  and  Reports  in  the  Catalogue 
of  tlie  Army  Medical  Museum. — Washington,  1866. 
"Observations  on  Thoracentesis,"  a  paper  read  before 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  published 
in  full  in  the  Tramaations  of  1874  "Fatty  De- 
generation of  the  Placenta,"  being  a  paper  read  before 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  published 
in  full  in  the  Tranaaetions  of  1876.  "Perforating 
"Wounds  of  the  Intestines  and  Recovery. " — Transactions 
of  the  Medico-Legal  Society,  published  in  the  New  York 
Jlf(2(?«(!aZ  i?ecorrf,  (page  73)  1874.  "  Is  Tracheotomy  a 
Justifiable  Operation  in  Diphtheria,"  being  a  paper  read 
before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  March 
15th,  VS11.— Medical  Meom-d,  1877.  "History  of  and 
Removal  of  Tuberculous  Testes." —  Transactions  of  the 
New  York  Pathological  Society  and  Medical  Record, 
1876.  ' '  Convulsions  in  the  Adult,  ending  in  Apoplexy 
from  Atheroma  of  Cerebral  Arteries,  Ruptured  into  the 
Sylvian  Fossa." — Medical  Record,  1874.  "  Copper 
Coin  in  the  Intestinal  Canal  of  Infants." — ^New  York 
Pathological  Society  and  Medical  Rewrd,  1876.  "  An- 
eurism of  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta  and  Difficulties  of 
Diagnosis." — New  York  Pathological  Society  and 
Medical  Record,  1875.  "Restoration  of  the  Pleura 
after  Opening  the  Chest  for  the  Removal  of  the  Dis- 
eased Contents  of  the  Lungs." — Medical  Record. 
"  Beneficial  Effects  of  Early  Trephining  in  Fractures 
of  the  Skull  to  Remove  the  Coagulated  Blood  from 
between  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain,  and  Immedi- 
ate Cure  of  Paralysis."  —  Medical  Record,  1872. 
"  Tracheotomy  with  Recovery  in  Diphtheria." — New 
York  Pathological  Society  and  Medical  Record,  1873. 
Presidential  Address  before  the  Alumni  Association 
of  BeUevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  published  in  the 
Virginia  Medical  Monthly,  1877.  "Thoracentesis, 
with  Twenty  Operations,"  being  a  paper  read  before 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and  published  in 
full  in  their  Tranasctions  of  1880.  "  The  Formation 
and  Passage  of  Enterolites." — New  York  Pathological 
Society  and  Medical  Record,  1879  ;  extensively  copied 
in  home  and  foreign  medical  works.  "Sub-Carbon- 
ate of  Iron  in  Arsenical  Poisoning,  with  Four  Suc- 
cessful Cases  in  Attempts  at  Suicide." — American 
Jov/rnal  of  Medical  Science,  1880.  Dr.  Leale's  con- 
clusion to  his  original  article  on  Thoracentesis,  before 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  March  6,  1873, 
vol.  1,  second  series,  pp.  378,  379,  were : 

' '  Finally,  I  think  I  can  safely  say,  after  carefully  con- 
sidering the  subsequent  histories  of  all  the  patients  on 
whom  I  have  performed  thoracentesis  during  the  past 
eight  years,  that  in  every  instance  it  has  proved  suc- 
cessful, either  by  not  only  preventing  death,  preceded 
by  the  most  agonizing  symptoms  that  a  physician  is 
called  upon  to  witness,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances 
we  may  confidently  hope  a  restoration  to  at  least  very 
good  health.  I  should,  as  in  tracheotomy  an  d  abdominal 
paracentesis,  prefer  to  use  the  scalpel  to  open  the  chest: 


1.  As  a  safer  procedure ; 

8.  An  incised  wound  is  known  to  heal,  (if  required) 
with  greater  certainty ; 

3.  That,  by  using  a  long  male  silver  catheter,  the  most 
dependent  part  of  the  chest  can  be  emptied  of  its  fluid 
contents,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  pricking  the  lung 
from  change  of  position  or  movement  of  patient  while 
the  liquid  is  being  withdrawn. 

4.  That  when  pus  has  commenced  to  undergo  that 
change,  preparatory  to  absorption,  the  probabilities 
are,  that  very  little,  if  any,  will  be  reproduced  after 
the  operation,  if  the  wound  is  immediately  closed. 

5.  That  in  closing  the  wound  under  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, the  little  atmospheric  air  admitted,  and  the 
small  quantity  of  pus  left  behind  are  very  soon  ab- 
sorbed. 

6.  That  if  pus  should  again  accumulate  in  the  chest, 
and  the  closure  be  so  rapidly  accomplished,  that  a  repe- 
tition is  nothing  to  be  feared,  and  really  causes  less 
prostration  than  where  a  large  incision  is  made,  and 
possibly  pus  formed  with  greater  rapidity. 

7.  That  atmospheric  air,  pus  and  blood,  even  to  the 
extent  of  about  eight  ounces,  may  be  absorbed,  and 
that  the  injured  compressed  lung  can  again  resume  its 
normal  condition,  as  so  conclusively  proved  by  the 
recorded  post-mortem  examination. 

8.  That,  when  unhealthy  decomposition  has  com- 
menced, the  wound  should  be  left  open,  and  the  parts 
carefully  disinfected. 

9.  That  thoracentesis  should  oftener  be  performed 
for  the  quick  removal  of  fluid  from  the  chest,  even  as  re- 
corded during  far  advanced  phtWsis  pulmonalis,  when 
relief  may  be  obtained,  life  prolonged,  and  painful 
death  averted."       ^ 

In  subsequent  remai-ks  Dr.  E.  R.  Peaslee  stated  that 
thoracentesis  was  a  subject  of  great  practical  import- 
ance, and  has  been  developed  more  in  this  country 
than  anywhere  else.  , 


BERRY,  RICHARD,  President  of  the  Tradesmen's 
National  Bank  of  New  York  city,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  New  York,. February  35th,  1804.  He  is 
descended  from  Major  John  Berry  of  the  British  army, 
who  came  from  the  island  of  Barbadoes  about  the  year 
1700,  and  became  patentee  of  land  in  New  Jersey  ex- 
tending from  Boiling  Spring  to  the  village  of  Hacken- 
sack,  where  most  of  his  descendants  now  reside. 
Young  Berry  received  his  education  in  the  school  of 
John  W.  Picket,  at  the  time  a  prominent  teacher  in 
the  city,  and  subsequently,  with  Joseph  Nelson,  a 
classical  teacher  of  much  note.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  left  school  and  obtained  a  position  as  clerk  in  the 
office  of  Rufus  L.  Nevins,  an  exchange  broker  doing 
business  in  Wall  street.  In  the  year  1833  he  entered 
the  Tradesmen's  Bank  as  receiving  teller,  and  con- 
tinued thus  for  several  years,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  paying  teller.  In  the  year  1846,  on 
the  death  of  Preserved  Fish,  then  President  of  the 
Bank,  Mr.  Berry  became  Cashier,  which  office  he 
filled  until  1861,   when  he  was  elected  President  to 
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succeed  William  H.  Falls,  deceased.  This  position 
Mr.  Berry  has  held  continuously  ever  since.  Thus  it 
will  appear  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Trades- 
men's Bank  since  the  year  1832,  a  period  covering 
nearly  fifty  years,  twenty  of  which  he  has  been  its  chief 
officer,  and  during  all  these  years  of  active  service  his 
wise  counsel,  sound  judgment  and  acknowledged  ability 
have  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  the  bank,  which  now  ranks  among  the 
leading  financial  institutions  of  the  metropolis.  The 
Tradesmen's  Bank  was  established  in  1823.  At  that  date 
the  commercial  world  was  buoyant  with  the  expansion 
consequent  upon  the  abundance  of  paper  money,  which 
had  been  accumulating  since  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  in  England  in  the  long  and  trying  wars  with 
Napoleon.  Specie  payments  were  suspended  near  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and,  although  the  war  ended 
in  1814,  were  not  resumed  until  1825.  The  expansion 
of  credits  up  to  that  date  was  enormous,  and  every 
kind  of  speculation  was  stimulated  to  the  highest 
degree.  The  commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britian,  then  more  intimate  than 
even  now,  naturally  carried  this  rage  for  speculation 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  our  people  were  not  slow  to 
join  therein.  Engagements  vast  in  extent  were  made 
in  all  fields  of  enterprise,  and  during  this  high  tide 
of  prosperity  the  Tradesmen's  Bank  was  inaugurated 
and  at  once  entered  upon  an  active  business  career. 
The  return  to  specie  payments  created  a  decisive  re- 
action and  entailed  wide-spread  disaster.  The  bank 
sustained  heavy  losses,  but  soon  recovered,  and  has 
since  enjoyed  an  almost  uniformly  successful  career, 
becoming  an  institution  lionored  and  useful  to  a  large 
class  of  business  men,  with  a  wide  connection  in 
other  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  President  of  the  bank,  Eldad  Holmes,  was  a 
noted  merchant  of  his  time.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1834  by  Matthew  Reed,  who  continued  until  1826, 
when  Stephen  Allen  was  elected.  In  1839,  Preserved 
Pish,  an  able  man  and  influential  citizen,  succeeded 
Mr.  Allen,  and  devoted  himself  very  assiduously  to  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1846,  when  William  H.  Palls  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  Mr.  Palls  was  President  for  fifteen  years, 
and  until  his  death  in  1861,  when  Mr.  Berry  was 
chosen  President.  The  present  banking  house  of 
white  marble  is  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Reade  street,  and  was  occupied  May 
Ist,  1861.  It  has  a  frontage  of  something  over  thirty- 
three  feet  on  Broadway  and  nearly  a  hundred  feet  on 
Reade  street,  with  sub-cellars,  basement  and  six  stories, 
surmounted  by  an  enriched  Corinthian  entablature,, 
with  frieze  windows,  forming  an  attic  or  seventh  story. 
The  building,  together  with  the  lot  of  ground,  cost 
about  $250,000.     The  original  capital  of  the  bank, 


$600,000,  was  reduced  to  $400,000  from  losses  before 
refeiTed  to,  in  the  early  years  of  its  existence.  It  has 
since  been  increased,  and  is  now  $1,000,000.  Mr. 
Berry  was  Treasurer  of  the  village  of  Williamsburgh, 
now  part  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  in  1843.  He  was 
also  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Williamsburgh 
City  Bank  and  the  Williamsburgh  City  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  both  successful  institutions,  and  in  which 
he  is  still  a  Director.  Mr.  Berry  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  New  York  Clearing  House.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  bank  officers  held  August  33d,  1853,  a  committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  P.  W.  Edmunds,  of  the  Mechan- 
ics' Bank,  A.  C.  Silliman,  of  the  Merchants'  Bank, 
James  Punett,  Bank  of  America,  Richard  Berry, 
of  the  Tradesmen's  Bank  and  J.  L.  Everett,  of  the 
Broadway  Bank,  were  appointed  to  devise  a  plan  for 
simplifying  the  mode  of  making  exchanges  and  set- 
tling the  daily  balances.  After  much  deliberation  and 
study  this  object  was  accomplished,  and  on  the  11th 
of  October  of  the  same  year  the  first  exchanges  of  the 
Clearing  House  were  successfully  made,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  be  made  ever  since  without  interruption. 
The  gentlemen  already  named  were  appointed  a  regular 
Clearing  House  Committee,  and  performed  the  duties 
of  their  office  for  six  years.  Mr.  Berry  was  married 
to  a  daughter  of  Captain  Oliver  Fowler,  of  Sag  Harbor, 
Long  Island,  in  the  year  1835.  By  this  union  he  had 
six  children :  three  sons  and  three  daughters ;  the 
eldest.  Captain  Clinton  Berry,  died  in  1863,  at  Balti- 
more, of  a  fever  contracted  in  the  United  States  army, 
while  on  duty  with  General  McClellan  at  Richmond, 
Va.  Mr.  Berry  is  a  member  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church,  and,  as  a  consistent  Christian,  a  worthy 
citizen,  honored  and  esteemed  throughout  a  long 
career  of  usefulness,  his  record  is  above  reproach. 
During  the  trying  times  of  the  late  civil  war  his 
faith  never  faltered,  and  he  was  then,  as  now,  an  un- 
compromising Union  man. 


MERRITT,  HON.  EDWIN  A.,  United  States  Con- 
sul-General  at  London,  is  of  New  England  ances- 
try and  the  eighth  in  direct  descent  from  Henry 
Merritt,  who  emigrated  from  the  County  of  Kent,  Eng- 
land, before  1638,  and,  with  other  "men  of  Kent," 
founded  the  town  of  Scituate,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Plymouth  Rock.  The  earliest  record  of  this  settle- 
ment is  a  deed  of  lapd  by  Henry  Memtt  to  Nathaniel 
Tilden,  the  ancestor  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  Noah  Mer- 
ritt was  the  name  of  the  grandfather  and  great-grand- 
father of  Edwin  A.  Merritt.  They  lived  in  Templeton, 
Mass.,  where  the  old  homestead,  built  in  1753,  is  still 
standing,  and  both  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Noah  Merritt,  Sr.,  was  one  of  the  minute  men  who 
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went  to  Lexington  at  the  first  call  to  arms.  On 
the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  Mr.  Merritt, 
according  to  tradition,  was  harrowing  in  the  field,  the 
spring  being  early.  The  courier  arrived  with  the  news 
of  the  incursion  of  the  British  troops  soon  after  noon, 
69  miles  from  Boston,  and  before  night  a  company  of 
37  nien  started  for  Cambridge.  A  tablet  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  this  company  has  recently  been 
presented  to  the  town  of  Templeton,  by  Hon.  C.  0. 
Merritt.  Noah  Merritt,  Sr. ,  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  served  under  Washington  until  the  close  of 
the  Revolution.  He  was  a  brave  man,  of  high  char- 
acter, and  great  intellectual  and  physical  force.  He 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Washington,  and  was  one 
of  the  guard  over  Major  Andre  the  night  before  his 
execution.  After  the  war  he  married  Eunice  Mewalf , 
and,  about  1785,  moved  his  wife  tod  infant  child  on  an 
ox-sled  in  mid-winter  to  Brandon,  Vermont.  This 
child  was  Noadiah  Merritt,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  He  was  married  twice,  and  had  six- 
teen children.  The  twelfth  child  was  Edward  Atkins 
Merritt,  born  in  Sudbury,  Vermont,  Feb.  36th,  1838. 
His  mother's  name  was  Relief  Parker,  daughter  of 
Jeremiah  and  Relief  (Rogers)  Parker,  who  came  to 
Leicester  from  Roxbury,  Mass.,  before  the  Revolution. 
Young  Merritt  lived  at  his  father's  home,  in  Sudbury, 
until  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  live 
virith  a  married  sister  .in  Westport,  Essex  County, 
N.  Y.  He  remained  here  f om-  years,  doing  farm  work 
and  attending  school.  In  1841  he  removed  to  St. 
Lavsrence  county,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and 
there  completed  his  education  at  the  St.  Lawrence 
Academy.  He  taught  district  school  four  or  five  win- 
ters, and  during  vacations  quaUfled  himself  as  surveyor 
and  engineer.  This  business  he  followed  successfully 
for  many  years,  and  was  the  first  to  survey  and  pub- 
lish a  map  of  the  Adirondack  region.  In  1858  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Eliza  Rich,  and  by  her  has  had  five  children, 
aU  of  whom  died  young  except  Edwin  A.  Merritt,  Jr., 
a  promising  young  man  now  at  Yale  College.  In  1854, 
in  his  36th  year,  Mr.  Merritt  was  unanimously  elected 
Supervisor  of  Pierrepont,  and  re-elected  the  two  fol- 
lowing years.  In  1857,  '58,  '59,  and  '60,  he  was  clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  and 
in  1859  he  was  elected  Member  of  Assembly  as  a  Re- 
publican from  the  second  district  of  that  county,  by 
1, 303  majority,  and  re-elected  in  1860  by  3, 359  majority. 
In  that  body  his  directness  and  honesty  of  purpose,  his 
sound  judgment  and  practicability,  gave  him  a  com- 
manding place  and  large  influence.  In  1861  he  was  a 
leading  supporter  of  Mr.  Greeley  in  the  memorable 
Senatorial  contest  of  that  year.  Upon  the  opening  of 
the  late  war  he  zealously  devoted  himself  to  promoting 
volunteering,  and  himself  went  to  the  field  as  Quarter- 
master of  the  Sixtieth  New  York  Regiment.     He  was 


stationed  at  Harper's  Ferry  for  a  time,  and  then 
followed  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  he  went  west 
with  General  Hooker,  participating  in  the  battle  of 
Chattanooga  and  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  During 
this  time  he  was  promoted  to  Commissary  of  Subsist- 
ence, with  the  rank  of  Captain.  Under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  "  Ajax,"  he  became  known  as  an  able  news- 
paper correspondent.  He  wrote  a  series  of  letters  from 
Albany  in  1860  and  '61,  and,  during  his  army  life,  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  Plaindealer  and  Ogdensburg  Jowr- 
nal.  When  Reuben  E.  Fenton  was  elected  Governor 
of  New  York,  he  appointed  Mr.  Merritt  one  of  his  staff 
as  Quartermaster-General,  which  position  he  held 
during  both  of  Governor  Fenton's  terms  of  oflBce,  from 
1865  to  '69.  Here  he  had  an  enlarged  opportunity  to 
prove  his  executive  ability.  The  records  show  that  he 
invariably  favored  economy,  the  aboUtion  of  sinecures 
and  the  simplification  of  public  business.  Without 
additional  expense  to  the  State  he  superintended  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  and  when  he  found  that  it  was  no 
longer  needed,  he  discontinued  all  expenditure,  sold 
the  material  and  turned  the  proceeds  into  the  treasury. 
His  establishment  of  free  agencies  for  the  collection  qf 
bounties,  back  pay  and  pensions  due  returned  New 
York  volunteers  from  the  general  Government,  was  of 
great  value  to  those  veterans,  while  the  cost  to  the 
State  was  barely  that  of  an  additional  clerk  at  a  modest 
salary.  In  a  similar  way  his  administration  of  the 
Soldiers'  Home  at  Albany  was  marked  by  a  rigid 
economy  and  discipline  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
largest  scope  of  beneficence  on  the  other.  When  the 
settlement  of  the  arrears  of  business  arising  in  the 
war  was  sufficiently  advanced.  General  Merritt  was 
an  active  coadjutor  with  Governor  Fenton  in  his 
endeavor  to  reduce  the  military  establishment  to  a 
peace  basis,  though  this  involved  the  abolition  of 
his  own  pay  as  Quartermaster-General.  In  1867 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, in  which  body  he  held  the  important  posi- 
tion of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  of 
the  Legislature.  He  was  also  during  these  years  a 
leading  member  of  the  Republican  State  Committee. 
In  March,  1869,  he  was  appointed  Naval  Officer  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  and  held  that  position  two  years. 
During  General  Merritt's  brief  career  as  Naval  Officer 
he  made  a  high  reputation  for  executive  ability,  and 
the  records  of  the  Treasury  Department  include  his 
practical  reports  upon  many  branches  of  the  customs 
business.  The  late  A.  T.  Stewart  remarked  that 
General  Merritt  was  the  first  incumbent  in  his  recol- 
lection who  had  made  the  naval  office  an  efficient  f  ac 
tor  in  the  customs  service  here.  In  1873  he  joined 
the  Liberal  movement,  and  was  an  active  member  of 
the  party.     In  1875  the  Republican  State  Convention, 
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without  solicitation,  nominated  liim  for  State  Treas 
urer.witli  Fredericli:  W.  Seward  for  Secretary  of  State, 
General  Spinner  for  Comptroller,  and  Judge  Danforth 
for  Attorney-General.  This  ticket  was  received  with 
great  favor  by  the  Republican  press,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  State  tickets  ever  nominated,  yet  never- 
theless the  Democratic  candidates  were  elected  by 
about  18,000  plurality.  In  December,  1877,  General 
Merritt  was  nominated  by  President  Hayes  for  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  was  unanimously 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Messrs.  Koosevelt  and 
Prince  were  nominated  at  the  same  time  for  Collector 
and  Naval  Officer,  but  they  were  rejected,  principally 
for  the  reason  that  there  was  not  a  vacancy  in  those 
offices,  as  there  was  in  the  Surveyorship.  General 
Merritt's  administration  of  the  Surveyor's  office  was 
so  successful  that  the  President  determined  to  promote 
him  to  the  CoUectorship,  which  was  done  July  11th, 
1878,  and  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  February 
3d,  1879.  His  administration  of  this  office  was  equal- 
ly successful  and  satisfactory.  President  Garfield, 
March  33d,  1881,  nominated  him  for  Consul-General 
at  London,  and  he  was  unanimously  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  May  18th,  following.  General  Merritt 
is  a  man  large  in  stature  and  large  in  brain.  He 
has  good  ability,  is  a  tireless  worker,  and,  while  he 
is  firm  and  positive  in  deciding  questions,  yet  never 
seems  to  overrate  his  importance,  but  is  easy  of  ap- 
proach, and  kind  and  cordial  to  all. 


HOSKINS,  HON.  GEORGE  G.,  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Ben- 
nington, "Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  December 
13th,  1824.  His  father,  George  Hoskins,  and  his 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Parsons,  removed 
in  1808  from  "Windsor,  Hartford  County,  Conn.,  and 
were  pioneers  in  the  dense  forests  of  "Western  New 
York.  The  father  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-seven  and 
the  mother  to  seventy-two  years.  George  G.  Hoskins, 
when  but  aladof  sixteen,  engaged  with  much  enthusi- 
asm in  the  exciting  political  campaign  of  1840,  identi- 
fying himself  with  the  "Whig  party,  with  which  he  con- 
tinued to  act  until  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party.  To  this  latter  party  he  gave  prompt  and  earnest 
adhesion,  and  has  since  labored  in  its  behalf  with 
great  zeal  and  unfaltering  faith.  In  youth  he  gave 
evidence  of  usefulness  as  a  public  man,  from  his  studi- 
ous habits  and  unexceptionable  deportment.  His 
mind,  however,  seemed  to  drift  with  the  political 
tide,  and  to  the  consideration  of  political  questions. 
Having  laid  in  store  sufficient  knowledge  as  a  basis 
of  practical  action,  he  taught,  successfully,  a  few  terms 
of  school,  thereby  becoming  acquainted  with  human  na- 


ture better,  perhaps,  than  in  almost  any  other  vocation. 
He  had  been  taught  in  his  youth  to  till  the  soil,  thus 
forming  a  healthy  equilibrium  between  muscle  and 
mind,  and  demonstrating  that  labor  is  not  detrimental 
to  the  growing  man.  Soon  after  his  majority  he  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business  in  his  native  town,  and 
rapidly  rose  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  He  was  first  elected  Town  Clerk,  holding 
the  office  for  several  years,  and,  in  1851,  was  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  which  office  he  held  for  sixteen 
consecutive  years.  He  was  also  Postmaster  during 
several  administrations,  and,  in  1863,  was  elected 
Supervisor.  So  faithfully  did  he  perform  the  func- 
tions of  these  several  offices  that  he  became  well  and 
favorably  known  throughout  the  county.  In  1860  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly,  and  was  re-elected 
to  the  same  office  in  1865  and  1866.  In  1865  he  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  trying  and  responsible  duties  of  that  office 
he  developed  acknowledged  talent  as  an  able  and 
efficient  presiding  officer.  In  1868,  having  removed  to 
Attica,  where  he  now  resides,  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Fenton,  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Ac- 
counts, and  held  that  office  three  years.  In  1870,  he 
was  chosen  a  Director  in  the  "Wyoming  County  National 
Bank,  and  has  continuously  held  that  position.  In 
1871,  President  Grant  appointed  Mr.  Hoskins  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  for  the.  39th  District  of  New 
York.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  May 
1st,  1871,  and  resigned  March  4th,  1873,  to  take  a  seat 
in  the  43d  Congress,  to  which  he  had  been  elected. 
He  was  re-elected  to  the  44th  Congress,  receiving 
11,333  votes  against  9,397  for  the  Democratic  nominee. 
While  in  Congress  Mr.  Hoskins  served  on  several  im- 
portant committees,  and  also  on  a  special  committee 
to  investigate  matters  in  Louisiana;  and  was  frequently 
called  to  the  Speaker's  Chair,  where  he  presided,  seem- 
ingly, with  intuitive  grace  and  dignity.  Having  served 
the  terms  in  Congress  to  which  Representatives  are 
usually  elected,  he  returned  to  his  home,  but  not  long 
to  remain  in  political  retirement.  At  the  Republican 
State  Convention,  held  at  Sai-atoga  in  the  autumn  of 
1879,  he  received  the  nomination  for  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  the  State,  and,  although  having  a  large  Demo- 
cratic majority  to  overcome,  was  duly  elected.  By 
virtue  of  his  office  he  is  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
has  a  casting  vote  therein ;  member  and  Chairman 
of  the  New  York  Capitol  Commission ;  Chairman  of 
the  Canal  Board ;  the  Canal  Fund ;  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Land  Office ;  Trustee  of  the  Old  Capitol, 
and  of  the  New  State  Hall ;  of  the  Idiot  Asylum  and 
of  the  Union  University ;  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  of  Assessments,  and  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  and,  ex-offlcio,  a  member  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University.     Mr.  Hoskins  has  frequently  repre- 
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rented  his  party  in  Congressional  and  State  Conven- 
tions ;  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention in  1876,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1880,  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at 
Chicago,  voting  on  every  ballot  with  the  806  for 
■General  U.  S.  Grant.  Mr.  Hoskins  has  at  times  real- 
ized temporary  impediments  politically,  but  they  have 
•ever  been  of  a  character  only  to  pave  the  way  to  a 
higher  plane  of  action  than  formerly  anticipated — ad- 
versities simply  to  test  the  mettle  of  the  true  statesman 
— and  although  tickets  of  his  political  faith  have,  at 
times,  been  made  contrary  to  his  expectation,  yet  he 
has  always  accepted  and  nobly  supported  them  when 
made,  with  the  strictest  party  fidelity.  As  a  public 
speaker  he  is  pleasing  in  address,  and  commands  re- 
spect more  for  logical  reasoning  of  the  subject  matter 
in  question  than  from  relating  amusing  anecdotes.  As 
An  official  he  exercises  tact  and  sound  judgment,  and 
is  conscientious  and  painstaking.  As  a  presiding 
officer  he  is  courteous,  firm  and  impartial ;  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  party  measures  and  schemes,  but  adheres 
•strictly  to  rules  and  parliamentary  usages,  and  his 
rulings,  though  sometimes  questioned  at  the  time, 
have  never  been  set  aside  by  subsequent  action,  and 
he  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  an  accomplished  par- 
liamentarian. As  a  man,  he  is  genial  and  enter- 
taining in  conversation,  frank,  open  and  honest 
in  his  dealings,  kind  and  considerate  to  all,  faith- 
ful to  his  obligations,  and  firm  and  enduring  in  his 
friendships ;  in  short  he  combines  within  himself  the 
"true  type  of  a  worthy  and  noble  citizen.  Mr.  Hoskins 
married,  December  30th,  1846,  Miss  L.  Abigail  Hol- 
lenbeek,  who  was  born  February  11th,  1835,  in  Berk- 
shire County,  Mass.  Their  only  chUd,  Miss  E.  Georgie 
Hoskins,  married,  September  35th,  1879,  R.  P.  Scott, 
a  promising  young  lawyer  of  Butler,  Pa.,  where  she 
now  resides. 


MAoARTHUR,  REV.  ROBERT  STUART,  pastor 
of  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  New  York,  was  born 
at  Dalesville,  Quebec,  Canada,  July  31st,  1841. 
His  parents  emigrated  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
to  Canada,  and  to  this  day  speak  the  Gaelic  language 
of  their  native  section,  as  well  as  the  English.  While 
Ms  father  holds  to  the  Presbyterian  faith,  his  mother 
■and  all  the  other  members  of  the  family  are  Baptists. 
He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  joined  the 
Baptist  church  at  DalesviUe.  Three  years  later  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Andrews,  Quebec,  where  he  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits ;  but  at  length  felt  called  upon  to 
preach.  At  eighteen  he  was  in  the  habit  of  holding 
religious  meetings  in  school-houses  and  private  dwell- 
ings, where  he  addressed  interested  audiences.    He 


then  went  to  the  Canadian  Literary  Institute  at  Wood- 
stock, Ontario,  Canada,  where  he  passed  nearly  three 
years  in  preparation  for  college.  He  also  distributed 
tracts,  and  held  religious  meetings.  He  entered  the 
University  at  Rochester,  New  York,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1867,  taking  during  his  course  two  of  the 
highest  prizes  in  the  gift  of  the  university.  One  of 
these  was  a  sophomore  prize  for  declamation,  and  the 
other  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  written  and  delivered 
oration  at  graduation.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
September  25th,  1868.  In  1870,  he  was  graduated  at 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Rochester.  While  at  the 
seminary  he  preached  every  Sunday  evening,  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  at  the  Lake  Avenue  Baptist  chapel, 
where  a  large  number  of  persons  were  converted.  The 
movement  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  church,  which 
is  now  numerous  and  flourishing.  Later,  he  preached 
as  a  supply  in  the  village  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  and 
received  calls  to  churches  at  Canandaigua,  Titusville, 
Pa.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  finally  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  in  West  Twenty-third 
street,  New  York,  where  he  was  installed  June  16th, 
1870.  This  church  was  formerly  known  as  the  Broad- 
way Baptist  Church,  and  then,  as  Calvary  Church, 
grew  to  importance  under  the  ministry  ^f  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  D.  Gillette,  who  was  its  pastor  for  a  number  of 
years.  During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  MacArthur  the 
congregation  has  been  much  strengthened.  Many 
conversions  have  taken  place,  and  more  than  two 
hundred  members  have  been  added  to  the  church.  A 
man  of  deep  reflection  in  all  things,  and  of  well- 
balanced  judgment,  Mr.  MacArthur  has  in  his  speech 
and  action  everything  to  show  self-reUance  and  ex- 
perience on  his  own  part,  and  also  that  which  obtains 
the  greatest  influence  with  others.  Hence,  in  his 
private  relations  and  as  a  public  speaker,  he  exerts  an 
influence  of  the  most  positive  nature  over  individuals 
and  the  multitude.  All  who  come  in  contact  with  him 
are  impressed  with  hia  deeply  religious  character,  and 
his  earnest  eflEorts  to  do  good.  He  went  into  the 
ministry  from  no  motive  of  ambition,  but  because 
he  felt  called  to  it.  His  preparation  was  patient, 
thorough,  and  devout.  It  was  not  only  to  acquire 
that  scholarly  knowledge  which  was  necessary  for  the 
expounding  of  the  Scriptures,  but  it  was  to  gain  more 
and  more  the  inestimable  truths  of  his  own  faith,  and 
the  purity  of  the  renewed  heart.  Girding  himself  to 
stretch  out  his  aid  to  those  struggling  with  sin,  he 
was  careful  to  see  that  he  stood  in  no  peril  himself. 
His  preaching  has  the  force  mingled  with  tenderness 
always  noticeable  in  a  person  of  these  characteristics. 
He  is  bold  and  pronounced  in  his  opinions ;  he  is  ani- 
mated and  inspired  in  announcing  the  message  of 
grace,  and  he  is  wonderfully  and  beautifully  touching 
when  he  deals  with  the  suffering  spirit  of  his  fellows. 
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He  has  a  good  voice,  and  his  whole  manner  in  the 
pulpit  is  very  attractive.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
his  career  wiU  redound  to  his  own  honor  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  fold  of  Christ. 


CALVIN,  HON.  DELANO  CHIPMAN,  LL.D., 
Surrogate  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York 
from  April,  1876,  to  January  1st,  1882,  was  born 
in  JefEerson  County,  New  York,  November  3d,  1834. 
His  parents  and  grand-parents  were  natives  of  Ver- 
mont, the  latter  removing  to  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1818.  Young  Calvin  was  brought  up  on  his  father's 
farm,  and  enjoyed  the  meager  advantages  of  a  common 
district  school  in  a  new  and  border  county,  until  he 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  when  he  attended  a 
"Select  School"  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  and 
labored  on  the  farm  the  remainder  of  the  year,  until 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  then  left  home  for  the 
village — now  the  beautiful  city  of  Watertown — where 
he  entered  the  "Black  Eiver  Literary  and  Religious 
Institute,"  and  at  the  same  time  commenced  the  study 
of  law  in  the  law  office  of  John  Clarke,  long  one  of  the 
foremost  lawyers  of  northern  New  York.  He  con- 
tinued his  literary,  classical  and  legal  studies  there 
until  the  autumn  of  1848,  with  the  exception  of  about 
one  year  passed  at  Professor  Dewey's  Lancaster  Acad- 
emy at  Rochester,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
attending,a  term  of.  the  old  Supreme  Court  held  by 
Chief  Justice  Greene  C.  Bronson,  with  Samuel  Bierds- 
ley  and  Freeborn  G.  Jewett,  Associate  Judges.  This 
event  Mr.  Calvin  recalls  with  special  interest  as  an 
occasion  when  he  imbibed  a  thirst  for  an  honorable 
attainment  in  the  legal  profession,  and  where  he  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  a  most  extraordinary  array 
of  famous  lawyers,  consisting  of  Nicholas  Hill, 
Samuel  Stevens,  William  H.  Seward,  Millard  Fill- 
more, John  Van  Buren,  Daniel  Dudley  Field,  Mark 
H.  Sibley,  B.  Davis  Nixon,  Joshua  A.  Spencer, 
Timothy  Jenkins,  Daniel  Lord,  William  Curtis  Noyes, 
and  many  others  since  famous  in  the  annals  of  juris- 
prudence. In  the  autumn  of  1848,  Mr.  Calvin  entered 
Prof.  Fowler's  Law  School  at  Cherry  Valley,  where  he 
remained  until  the  following  spring,  and  then  removed 
with  the  school  to  Ballston  Spa,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  July  of  that  year,  being  one  of  the  students  assigned 
to  try  a  case  before  the  "Moot  Court."  The  exami- 
nation was  conducted  in  the  presence  of  many  dis- 
tinguished citizens — among  whom  were  Hemry  Clay 
and  Chancellor  Walworth,  Horace  Greeley  delivering 
the  address  to  the  graduating  class.  In  September  of 
that  year,  at  a  General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
held  at  Utica,  by  Judges  Philo  T.  Gridley,  William 
F.  Allen  and  Daniel  Pratt,  Mr.  Calvin  was  admitted 


to  the  Bar  as  attorney  and  counselor,  and  in  a  few  days 
thereafter  he  entered  into  an  equal  copartnership  with 
Mr.  Clarke  at  Watertown,  and  commenced  the  active 
practice  of  the  law.  In  the  fall  of  1853  he  was  elected 
District  Attorney  of  his  native  county,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  office  for  a  full  term  of  three  years. 
In  January,  1866,  Mr.  Calvin  took  up  his  residence  in 
New  York  city,  and  at  once  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  Not  long  after  this  he  was  associated 
with  Hon.  Richard  O'Gorman  —  then  Corporation 
Counsel — and  Henry  H.  Anderson,  Esq.,  in  the  cele- 
brated "Dock  Litigation,"  which  successfully  estab- 
lished the  public  character  of  the  docks,  and  the 
authority  of  the  city,  through  the  "Dock  Depart- 
ment," to  prevent  their  obstruction  for  public  use  by 
the  erection  of  structures  thereon  for  the  convenience 
of  private  traffic.  Mr.  Calvin  was  nominated,  in  the 
autumn  of  1875,  for  the  office  of  Surrogate  of  New 
York  County,  but,  owing  to  a  local  division  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  city,  was  defeated.  On  the 
death  of  Surrogate  Van  Schaick  in  April  following,  he 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  One  of  Surrogate 
Calvin's  first  official  acts  was  to  probate  the  will  of  the 
late  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  soon  after  which  some 
persons,  claiming  to  be  heirs  of  Mr.  Stewart,  moved 
to  open  the  Decree  of  Probate  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  contest  the  will.  The  famous  VanderbUt  contest 
was  made  before  him,  with  many  others  of  general  and 
popular  interest.  His  report  of  the  business  done  in 
office  during  his  term  of  less  than  five  years,  up  to 
January  1st,  1881,  showed  that  he  had  disposed  of 
proceedings  involving  about  nine  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  (f  900, 000,000).  His  published  opinions  oc- 
cupy the  major  part  of  the  3d,  3d,  and  4th  volumes  of 
Redfield's  Surrogates'  Reports.  In  speaking  of  the 
last  volume  of  that  work,  the  Law  Journal  of  New 
York  city  said  :  "  While  all  the  opinions  here  reported 
are  remarkably  well  written  and  considered,  those  of 
Surrogate  Calvin  bear  the  impress,  not  only  of  ex- 
perience and  clear  insight  into  the  questions  discussed, 
but  of  great  terseness  and  facility  of  expression,  seldom 
found  in  judicial  discussion.  They  are  models  of  com- 
position as  well  as  reliable  precedents  on  all  questions 
which  they  discuss."  _  In  May  1880,  as  "an  assurance 
of  theii  sincere  esteem  and  regard,"  some  forty  prom- 
inent lawyers  and  citizens  procured  a  likeness  of 
Mr.  Calvin  to  be  made  by  one  of  the  best  artists  of  the 
city,  and,  by  the  Surrogate's  permission,  suspended  it 
upon  the  wall  of  his  court  room.  In  May,  1881,  as  a 
means  of  expressing  their  "commendation  of  the 
ability,  impartiality  and  efficiency  with  which  he  had 
discharged  his  official  duties,"  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  members  of  the  New  York  Bar— embracing  many 
of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  profession,  with- 
out distinction  of  party— gave  Mr.   Calvin  a  public 
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dinner  at  Delmonico's,  that  they  might  personally  ex- 
press their  "high  estimation  of  his  judicial  and  per- 
sonal character."     In  June,  1881,  Hobart  College,  at 
Geneva,  conferred  upon  Mr.  Calvin  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.     When  he  was  about  to  leave  Watertown 
for  New  York  in  1866,  the  local  Republican  journal 
said:  "Mr.  Calvin  has  been  a  man  who,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  society  and  the  church,  as  a  citizen  and  neigh- 
bor, has  always  discharged  every  duty,  assumed  his 
share  of  every  burthen,  and  extended  every  courtesy 
which   endears   an  individual  to  the   community  in 
which  he  lives."    In  the  canvass  of  1876  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Jefferson   County  Bar,  without   distinc- 
tion of   party,  united  in  the  following  testimonial: 
"  Having  for  more  than  twenty  years  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  Delano  C.  Calvin,  we  take  pleasure 
in  bearing  testimony  to  his  liigh  moral  character  and 
worth.    He  has  ever  maintained  a  most  enviable  repu- 
tation as  a  man  of  distinguished  ability,  and  unim- 
peachable integrity  as  a  Christian  and  as  an  honored 
and  useful  citizen.    He  has  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  our  whole  community."    Mr.  Calvin  was,  for  many 
years  before  he  was  appointed  Surrogate,  an  intimate 
friend  and  possessed   the    confidence    of    Governor 
Horatio    Seymour,    Sanford    B.    Church,    Allen    C. 
Beach,    Francis    Keman,    and    many  other  leading 
members  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  had  advocated 
the  principles  of  that  party  before  the  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  State.     A  leading  rural  journal,  speaking 
of  his  labors  in  that  direction,  said,  "He  is  a  rapid, 
eloquent,  forcible  speaker ;  ready  in  retort,  keen  in  his 
sarcasm,  impregnable  in  his  facts,  logical  in  reasoning, 
and  clear  in  the  presentation  of  the  issues  before  the 
people."    A  morning  journal  of  New  York  city,  allud- 
ing to  his   career  as  Surrogate,  said   of   him :    "In 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  has  met  every  expectar- 
tion  of  the  people,  and  earned  the  good  will  and  ad- 
miration of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
metropolitan  Bar.     He  has  hosts  of  warm  friends  in 
tliis  city,  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  presence  and  dignified 
bearing,  and  his  speech  is  tinged  with  a  courteousness 
that  wins  upon  the  listener."    In  the  fall  of  1881,  Mr. 
Calvin  was  re-nominated,  but  failed  of  an  election  on  ac- 
count of  divisions  in  the  local  Democracy — there  being 
two  Democratic  candidates  in  the  field — thereby  re- 
sulting in  the  election  of   a  Republican.     It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Calvin's  administration  of  the  office  of  Sm- 
rogate  was  such  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  prac- 
tising attorneys  of  New  York  city,  knovping  what  that 
administration  had  been,  voted  for  him  in  that  elec- 
tion.    There  can  be  no  higher  or  more  satisfactory 
testimonial  of  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty  to  a  public 
officer  on  his  retirement  than  that,  except  it  be  the  ap- 
proval of  his  own  conscience.     Mr.  Calvin's  term  of 
office  expired  December  31st,  1881. 


PRESTON,  REV.  THOMAS  S.,  D.D.,  Chancellor 
of  the  arch-diocese  of  New  York,  and  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Ann  (Roman  Catholic),  New  York 
city,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  in  1834 ;  was  graduated 
with  high  honors  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  1846.     He  subsequently  became  assistant  minister 
at  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  New  York  city, 
and  also  at  St.  Luke's  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  M.  Forbes  was  then  rector.     At  that  period  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  was  greatly  agitated 
by  the  sectarian  movement  in  England,  of  which  Dr. 
Pusey  was  the  leading  spirit.      Several    prominent 
clergymen  were    led  to  embrace    Catholicism,    and 
among  them  were  both  Dr.  Preston  and  Dr.  Forbes, 
who  were  received  into  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  1849.     In  the  following  year,  Dr. 
Preston  was  ordained  a  priest  and  appointed  assistant 
pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.     In  1855,  he  was 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  which  position  he  still 
holds.    Dr.  Forbes  had  been  appointed  in  the  mean- 
time pastor  of  St.   Ann's  Church,  but  in  1859  he  re- 
nounced the  Church  of  Rome,  and  returned  to  the 
fold  of  the  Episcopal  Church.    In  1861,  Father  Pres- 
ton was  appointed  to  take  his  place,  and  for  over 
twenty  years   has  discharged  its    duties    with    rare 
efficiency.     Finding,   about  ten  years  ago,  that  the 
buildings  of  the  church  and  school  on  the  corner  of 
Eighth  street  and  Fourth  avenue    did  not  provide 
sufficient  accommodation  for  the  wants  of  the  impor- 
tant parish,  he  effected  the  purchase  of  the  Temple 
Emanuel,  from  the  Jewish  congregation  to  which  it 
belonged,  together  with  the  property  in  the  rear.    The 
building,   which  is   located  in  Twelfth    street,   was 
altered   and    improved,    and  a  fine    school-building 
erected  in  addition.    The  congregation  is  numerous 
and  flourishing,  ranking  among  the  largest  in  the  city. 
The  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the  city 
of  New  York  may  here  be  briefly  recounted :  As  early 
as  1629  there  were  Catholics  on  Manhattan  Island,  but 
they  could  not  have  mustered  a  large  number,  for,  ac- 
cording to  a  census  taken  in  1696,  there  were  only 
nine  members  of  the  sect  in  the  city.    Very  severe 
laws  were  enacted  and  enforced  against  them,  as  well 
as  the  Quakers,  Jews  and  other  religious  sects.     Some 
of  the  imported  negro  slaves  are  said  to  have  been 
Catholics.    John  Ury,  who  was  executed  for  partici- 
pation in  the  famous  negro  plot  to  burn  the  city,  in 
1741,  was  charged  with  being  a  Catholic  priest.     He 
was  a  schoolmaster  of  irreproachable  character,  and 
was  convicted  on  very  shallow  testimony.     Governor 
Clark  wrote  a  letter,  stating  that  the  Spaniards  were 
sending  Jesuits  into  the  country,  disguised  as  school- 
masters and  dancing-masters,  to  create  revolt  among 
the  negroes,  and  advised  the  conviction  of  Ury,  who 
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undoubtedly  died  the  first  religious  martyr  in  the 
New  World.  The  French  Jesuit  missionaries  from 
Canada  labored  aniong  the  Five  Nations  in  the  prov- 
ince of  New  York,  and,  it  is  said,  converted  thou- 
sands of  them.  In  1683,  under  Governor  Dougan,  a 
Catholic,  the  first  General  Assembly  was  convoked,  and 
the  rights  of  religious  belief  were  guaranteed.  Dougan 
also  founded  a  college,  and  appointed  English  Jesuits 
to  teach  in  it.  Under  him  also  an  Irish  colony  settled 
in  New  York.  In  1777,  through  the  influence  of  John 
Jay,  an  article  was  inserted  in  the  State  Constitution 
declaring  that  no  Papist  could  be  naturalized.  The 
first  Catholic  Church,  St.  Peter's,  was  built  in  1786  on 
Barclay  street,  when  there  were  some  two  hundred 
Catholics  in  the  city.  For  thirty  years  St.  Peter's  was 
the  only  Catholic  Church,  but  in  1816,  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  was  built,  on  the  corner  of  Mott  and  Prince 
streets.  In  1830,  Christ  Church  on  Ann  street  became 
a  Catholic  Church,  and  several  others  followed  its  ex- 
ample. In  1836,  the  number  of  Catholics  had  in- 
creased to  thirty-five  thousand,  who  had  the  services 
of  four  priests.  The  See  of  New  York  was  erected  in 
1808,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  Archbishopric  in 
1850.  The  first  Bishop,  Eight  Rev.  Luke  Congannon, 
O.  P.,  was  consecrated  April  34th,  1808,  and  died 
January  3d,  1810.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John 
Connolly,  O.P.,  Right  Rev.  John  Dubois,  D.D.,  and 
he  in  his  turn  by  the  most  Rev.  John  Hughes,  D.D., 
who  was  consecrated  Co-adjutor  Bishop  January  7th, 
1838,  and  created  first  Archbishop  in  1850.  Father 
Hughes  died  in  1864,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Most 
Rev.  John  McOlosky,  D.D.  The  latter  was  conse- 
crated Co-ad jutor  to  Father  Hughes,  then  transferred 
to  the  Diocese  of  Albany  in  1847,  and  in  1864  ap- 
pointed to  the  Archbishopric  of  New  York,  a  position 
that  he  still  holds,  notwithstanding  his  elevation  by 
Pope  Pius  IX,  on  March  15th,  1875,  to  the  cardinally, 
he  being  the  first  American  Catholic  upon  whom  the 
title  of  Cardinal  was  conferred.  In  1840,  the  number 
of  churches  in  the  city  was  seven,  in  1850  eighteen,  in 
1860  twenty-nine,  and  in  1873  forty-one.  Since  then 
the  number  has  considerably  increased,  and  there  are 
now  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  Catholic  priests 
'  officiating  in  the  city,  and  nearly  three  hundred  in  the 
whole  archdiocese.  Between  four  and  five  hundred 
thousand  worshippers  attend  these  churches.  As  a 
preacher.  Father  Preston  is  eloquent  and  devout. 
He  speaks  in  tenderness,  and  with  the  glow  of  en- 
thusiasm, but  with  positiveness  of  assertion.  Per- 
sonally plain  and  frank,  he  is  possessed  of  a  cheerful 
temperament.  He  is  a  fluent  and  forcible  writer,  hav- 
ing published  several  works  of  a  religious  and  devo- 
tional character.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned, 
' '  Controversy  of  Reason  and  Revelation, "  "  Lectui-es 
on  Christian  Unity,"  and  a  volume  of  sermons. 


HARPER,  FLETCHER,  a  prominent  citizen,  printer 
and  publisher,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  great  printing  and  publish- 
ing house  of  Harper  Brothers,  was  born  on  Long- 
Island  in  1806,  and  died  at  his  residence.  No.  14  West 
Twenty-second  street.  New  York  city,  on  the  39th  of 
May,  1877.  His  father  was  a  substantial  farmer  on 
Long  Island,  and  a  devout  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  in  which  he  carefully  brought  up  his  children. 
Fletcher  Harper  was  the  youngest  of  the  four  brothers 
who  founded  and  brought  to  great  and  deserved  emi- 
nence the  well-known  house  of  which,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  was  the  head,  and  was  the  last  survivor 
of  the  four.  James,  the  elder  brother,  born  in  1795, 
died  March,  1869;  John,  born  in  1797,  died  April, 
1875 ;  Joseph  Wesley,  bom  in  1801,  died  February, 
1870.  The  history  of  the  establishment  founded  by 
these  energetic  men  and  now  known  throughout  the- 
civilized  world,  briefly  stated,  is  as  follows :  James 
and  John  Harper,  the  two  elder  brothers,  were  appren- 
ticed by  their  father  to  the  printing  business  in  New 
York  city,  and  when  they  became  of  age,  having^ 
mastered  their  craft,  they  set  up  in  business  for  them- 
selves as  printers  for  booksellers.  They  began  opera- 
tions in  the  second  story  of  a  small  house  which  stood 
on  the  corner  of  Front  and  Dover  streets,  under  the 
style  of  J.  &  J.  Harper,  their  earliest  printed.book  be- 
ing dated  1818.  They  threw  their  whole  energies  into- 
the  work  and  soon  won  reputation  and  respect.  James 
Harper,  who  was  a  man  of  remarkable  strength,  be- 
came known  as  one  of  the  best  pressmen  in  the  city. 
When  the  two  brothers  had  got  fairly  started,  Wesley 
Harper  was  apprenticed  to  the  firm,  and  some  years 
later,  Fletcher,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  also  came  to 
learn  the  trade.  When  the  two  younger  brothers  had 
served  out  their  time  they  were  admitted  to  partner- 
ship by  their  elder  brothers,  and  paid  in  a  certain  sum 
of  money  to  the  capital  of  the  concern.  Thus  origi- 
nated the  firm  of  Harper  Brothers.  The  literary 
member  of  the  firm  was  Wesley,  who  had  a  cultivated 
taste  and  -wrote  all  his  life  remarkably  pure  and  vigor- 
ous English.  His  special  department  was  proof-read- 
ing, while  Fletcher  had  charge  of  the  composing-room, 
which  he  managed  with  great  skill  and  energy.  It  is- 
said  of  him  that  when  it  was  necessary  to  push  a  work 
through  the  press,  he  would  not  leave  the  composing- 
room  for  days  and  nights  at  a  time,  eating  his  meals  at 
his  work  and  sleeping  at  night  on  a  rug  under  the  im- 
posing stone.  One  great  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
brothers  was  the  harmony  which  existed  between  them 
and  which  each  strove  to  maintain  by  adopting  a  spirit 
of  concession  to  the  others.  They  also  adopted  a  rule 
early  in  life  never  to  enter  on  any  enterprise  unless  all 
four  were  agreed  to  it,  and  to  this  they  adhered  con- 
stantly, and  to  it  they  doubtless  owed  their  safety  in. 
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many  instances  as  business  men.  It  is  a  tradition  of 
tlie  house  that,  all  being  strong  men,  of  positive  char- 
acters, Fletcher,  being  the  youngest,  had  at  first  less 
influence  than  afterward  fell  to  his  share.  He  was 
thought  venturesome,  and  the  conservative  spirit 
of  the  elders  opposed  sometimes  what  seemed  to 
them  rash  suggestions  and  propositions.  But  his 
powers  soon  made  themselves  felt.  He  saw  rapidly 
what  the  public  taste  demanded,  and  he  strove  at 
once  to  supply  it.  To  his  counsels,  it  is  said,  was 
due  the  establishment  of  Sanferi  Magazine.  At  first 
the  conservative  spirit  of  the  older  members  of  the 
concern  opposed  the  scheme  for  the  foundation  of  this 
periodical,  inclining  to  the  belief  that,  as  they  already 
had  sufficient  work,  and  as  their  business  was  growing 
very  rapidly,  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  assume  un- 
called-for risks.  Their  legitimate  business  as  printers 
had  brought  them  abundant  wealth;  and  they  were 
natm'ally  loath  to  engage  in  a  new  enterprise  in  which 
there  was  more  than  a  possibility  of  failure.  After 
arguing  in  favor  of  liis  plan  for  some  time,  but  in  vain, 
Fletcher  at  length  announced  his  determination  of 
starting  the  publication  alone.  This  proposed  separa- 
tion was  too  much  for  the  other  brothers,  and,  to 
maintain  the  harmony  which  had  proved  so  successful, 
they  gave  in  at  last,  saying  they  had  never  as  yet  en- 
gaged in  distinct  enterprises  and  would  not  now  begin. 
The  Magazine  was  accordingly  founded,  and  its  success, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  known  in  the  annals  of 
periodical  literature,  so  completely  justified  the  course 
they  had  taken,  and  reflected  so  much  honor  on  the 
judgment  and  enterprise  of  Fletcher  that  his  predomi- 
nant influence  in  the  firm  was  established  in  conse- 
quence, and  was  maintained  from  that  time  thencefor- 
ward. This  was  in  1850.  In  1853  the  great  fire  con- 
sumed, in  a  day,  their  whole  stock,  and  inflicted  on 
them  a  loss  of  over  a  million  of  dollars.  Then  the 
energy  of  these  printers  was  shown.  They  held,  on 
the  evening  of  the  fire,  a  family  council,  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  should  rebuild  their  business. 
-They  had  already  so  great  wealth  that  their  loss,  so  far 
from  crippling  them,  left  them  with  a  competence  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  But  the  claims  of 
authors,  of  workmen  who  had  been  long  with  them, 
and  the  desire  to  leave  a  well-established  business  to 
their  children,  induced  them  to  determine  to  go  on. 
An  order  on  Adams,  of  South  Boston,  for  twenty  of 
his  new  power  presses,  to  replace  those  destroyed  by 
the  fire,  was  telegraphed  the  same  day,  thus  anticipa- 
ting by  a  few  hours  applications  by  mail  from  other 
enterprising  printers  for  a  similar  number  of  presses. 
By  this  prompt  and  characteristic  action  the  Harpers 
were  enabled  to  furnish  their  new  office  with  presses 
several  months  sooner  than  they  could  have  done  had 
they  sent  their  order  by  mail  instead  of  telegraph.    It 


is  said  that  the  whole  question  was  discussed  and  de- 
cided at  this  family  council  the  evening  after  the  fire, 
and  the  next  week  already  plans  began  to  be  considered 
by  the  firm  for  a  new  building.  In  the  meantime, 
other  quarters  were  secured,  in  which  the  business  was 
temporarily  carried  on  without  interruption.  To  ob- 
viate a  repetition  of  the  disaster  they  had  just  experi- 
enced, it  was  decided  to  erect  a  flre-proof  building, 
and  the  present  extensive  and  admirably  constructed 
printing-house  of  iron  and  stone,  situated  in  Franklin 
Square,  Pearl  street,  was  the  result.  Fletcher  Harper 
was  for  many  years  the  most  active  of  the  four 
brothers.  He  bore  the  heaviest  burdens,  and  bore 
them  easily.  He  possessed  a  cheerful  and  buoyant 
temper,  unfailing  courage,  and  was  always  an  admir- 
able administrator.  It  was  his  thought  which,  in 
1856,  established  Harpers'  Weekly,  and  in  1867,  the 
Bamr,  both  of  which  he  made  eminently  successful. 
Though  he  had,  of  course,  proper  assistants,  and 
trained  one  of  his  sons  and  one  of  his  nephews  in  this 
department,  he  was  for  many  years  the  active  and  chief 
editor  of  these  publications,  and  especially  of  the 
Maga^ne.  Though  he  made  no  pretensions  to  special 
or  high  literary  culture,  he  had  a  remarkable  gift  of 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  popularity  of  both  books 
and  articles.  His  opinion  in  such  matters  was  almost 
unfailingly  correct ;  and  during  many  years  he  read  in 
manuscript  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
Magasine,  and  suggested  topics  for  both  the  Magazine 
and  the  Weekly.  He  always,  with  characteristic  mod- 
esty, asserted  himseU  to  be  without  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  literary  merits 
of  a  book  or  an  article,  but  his  taste  and  judgment 
and  the  quick  tact  with  which  he  saw  what  would  take 
with  the  public  were  unerring.  The  qualities  which 
he  possessed  were  those  which,  with  a  public  training, 
would  have  fitted  him  in  an  eminent  degree  for  high 
and  responsible  official  position,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  had  he  entered  the  political  arena,  he 
would  have  become  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the 
country.  He  had  unwavering  courage  and  a  keen  eye 
for  shams  or  an  illogical  position;  he  had  the  quick 
insight  of  a  born  diplomatist,  and  united  to  great  per- 
tinacity a  cheerful  and  amiable  temper,  a  nice  sense  of 
humor,  and  remarkable  self-command.  He  was  always 
slow  to  speak,  but  quick  to  act  when  he  had  decided, 
and  was  fond  of  setting  a  discussion  going,  listening  to 
all  the  points  of  it  and  making  up  his  mind  without 
saying  much  himself.  Mr.  Harper  never  assumed 
superiority.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  do  so,  as 
he  was  tall,  well  formed,  and  had  a  noble  head  which 
gave  ample  evidence  of  the  intelligence  and  power  of 
its  owner.  He  was,  indeed,  a  striking  type  of  Saxon 
manhood,  and  possessed  all  the  physiological  charac- 
teristics of  his  race,  down  to  the  fair  complexion  and 
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hair  and  blue  eye.  In  his  business  relations  he  was 
affable  and  kindly,  especially  to  his  employees,  many 
of  whom  had  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the  house 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  had  never  found  him 
other  than  a  considerate  friend,  always  ready  to  help 
.  them  in  distress  and  trouble.  His  home  life  was  most 
happy,  and  surrounded  by  his  children,  his  grand- 
children, and,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  by  his  great- 
grand-children,  he  led  an  existence  beautiful  in  its 
simplicity  and  harmony.  Several  years  before  his 
death  his  health  began  to  fail.  The  death  of  his  brother 
Wesley,  to  whom  he  was  most  devotedly  attached, was 
a  severe  shock  to  him,  and,  with  the  death  of  his 
remaining  brothers,  a  sense  of  loneliness  came  upon 
him  which  nothing  could  effectually  relieve.  He  never 
lost  his  cheerfulness,  although  his  health  became  more 
and  more  precarious.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
spent  a  great  portion  of  each  year  at  his  country-seat 
on  the  Hudson,  and  in  this  way  doubtless  prolonged 
his  life  several  years.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he 
was  an  eminently  benevolent  and  humane  man,  whose 
pleasure  was  to  make  others  happy,  and  who  sought 
out  by  preference  the  friendless  and  lowly.  His  love 
of  retirement  and  a  modesty  which  amounted  almost 
to  shyness  led  him  to  keep  himself  from  all  public  or 
conspicuous  positions  and  to  conceal  his  many  deeds  of 
charity  from  the  world. 


JANVRIN,  JOSEPH  EDWARD,  M.D.,  of  New 
York  city,  was  bom  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire, 
January  13th,  1839.  He  is  descended  on  the 
paternal  side  from  John  Janvrin,  who  came  from  the 
Isle  of  Guernsey,  in  1700,  and  located  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire.  Dr.  Janvrin's  father,  Joseph  Adams 
Janvrin,  and  his  mother,  Lydia  A.  Colcord,  were 
both  of  Exeter.  On  the  paternal  side  he  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  historical  Adams  family.  His  grand- 
mother, Abby  Adams  Janvrin,  was  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Adams,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
but  formerly  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  and  a  cousin 
of  President  John  Adams.  Dr.  Janvrin  obtained  his 
classical  education  at  the  celebrated  Phillips  Academy, 
in  Exeter.  As  a  student  he  was  an  earnest  worker ; 
not  brilliant  in  the  class-room  with  that  fickle  wit 
which  is  so  often  mistaken  for  sound  knowledge  and 
genius,  but  learning  thoroughly  all  the  tasks  assigned 
him,  searching  often  for  a  deeper  insight  into  his 
f  avorite-studies,  and  he  early  gained  a  high  standing  in 
his  class,  which  position  he  never  lost.  A  great  favorite 
with  his  Professors,  he  also  carried  with  him  the  love 
and  esteem  of  his  classmates.  Like  many  of  our  pro- 
fessional men,  he  spent  several  months  teaching  in 
country  schools  and  was  earnestly  solicited  to  return 


to  them ;  but  teaching  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  vnth  a 
feeling  that  it  was  not  his  life  work  he  decided  upon 
the  profession  of  medicine  as  his  future  field.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1859,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  his 
native  town,  under  Dr.  William  G.  Perry."  He  was 
thus  engaged  until  the  spring  of  1861,  when,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  civil  war,  he  joined  the  Second 
Regiment,  New  Hampshire  Infantry — the  first  three 
years'  regiment  raised  in  that  State — and  was  very 
shortly  afterwards  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon.  He 
remained  in  the  service  until  August,  1863,  and  during 
the  last  nine  months  was  Surgeon  of  the  Fifteenth 
Regiment,  New  Hampshire  Volunteers,  when  he  re- 
turned home  and  attended  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  at  the 
same  time  became  a  pupil  of  the  late  Dr.  Edmund  R. 
Peaslee,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  college.  In  the  fall  of  1863,  Dr.  Jan- 
vrin came  to  New  York  city  and  attended  the  regular 
winter  course  of  lectures  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  from  which  institution  he  was  duly 
graduated  in  the  spring  of  1864.  During  the  following 
summer  he  was  engaged  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the 
capacity  of  Assistant  Surgeon,  at  the  Emory  Hospital, 
where  he  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional 
duties  until  January,  1865,  when  he  located  for  prac- 
tice in  New  York  city,  entering  into  partnership  with 
the  late  Dr.  Peaslee,  his  former  preceptor.  This  asso- 
ciation lasted  until  the  death  of  Dr.  Peaslee,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1878.  From  1868  till  1873,  Dr.  Janvrm  was 
connected  with  the  Demilt  Dispensary,  officiating  in 
the  Department  of  Heart  and  Lung  Diseases,  which 
position  he  was  obliged  to  resign  in  the  last  mentioned 
year  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  demands  upon 
his  services  in  his  private  practice.  He  was  also 
during  this  time  Visiting  Physician  to  the  Orphans' 
Home  and  Asylum  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  is  still  serving  in  that  responsible  capacity. 
In  1873,  he  received  the  appomtment  of  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  the  "Woman's  Hospital  of  the  State  of 
New  York."  This  position  he  still  holds,  and  during* 
his  connection  with  this  hospital,  he  has  proven  him- 
self a  skilful  operator  in  the  various  cases  which  come 
to  this  institution  for  surgical  treatment.  During  the 
past  ten  years  Dr.  Janvrin's  practice  has  been  chiefly 
in  gynsBCology  and  obstetrics,  more  especially  in  the 
surgical  and  operative  branches  of  these  specialties. 
The  experience  derived  from  these  years  of  active  and 
successful  labor,  has  been  valuable  indeed  to  him,  and 
the  more  so,  since  he  has  been  brought  into  contact 
with  many  of  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  cases 
that  occur  in  the  practice  of  a  skilful  and  popular 
metropolitan  physician.  In  ovariotomy,  Dr.  Janvrin 
has  been  a  frequent  and  successful  operator.  A  zealous 
and  laborious  worker  in  his  profession,  he  has  not 
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found  time  to  contribute  much  to  its  literature  outside 
of  various  cases  reported  from  his  own  practice. 
Among  this  class  may  be  mentioned  one  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  to  the  profession,  it  being  a  case  of 
"Interstitial  Pregnancy,"  reported  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Obstetrics,  New  York,  November,  1874. 
In  connection  with  the  report  of  this  case  is  a  concise 
resume  of  all  cases  of  this  condition  known  to  the 
author  at  that  time.  Also  a  case  of  opium  poisoning 
in  an  infant  of  five  weeks,  to  whom  an  adult  dose  of 
opium  had  been  given  six  hours  previous,  and  in  whom 
respiration  had  been  sustained  some  twelve  minutes — 
successfully  treated  by  the  use  of  electricity — and  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  atropia,  reported  in  Journal 
of  Obstetrics  in  1878.  Of  Dr.  Janvrin  it  could  well  be 
said,  from  his  earliest  years  "he  did  with  his  might 
what  his  hand  found  to  do."  He  inherited  a  strong 
will  which,  combined  with  a  great  tenacity  of  purpose, 
earnest  application  and  industry,  has  enabled  him  to 
overcome  all  the  difllculties  that  surround  the  path  of 
a  young  man  starting  in  any  profession.  Naturally 
grave  in  his  demeanor,  he  yet  has  a  keen  sense  of  the 
humorous.  Always  genial  and  pleasant  to  his  many 
friends,  he  is  a  welcome  guest.  Dr.  Jauvrin's  long 
association  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Peaslee  naturally 
brought  him  into  prominence  in  the  profession,  and,  it 
is  but  just  to  say  that  his  own  acknowledged  skill  and 
ability  have  established  for  him,  both  professionally 
and  socially,  a  high  reputation  based  upon  individual 
merit.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society, 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  the  Obstetrical 
Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  also  the 
Therapeutical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
■  He  is  also  corresponding  member  of  the  Gynaecological 
Society  of  Boston. 


HOYES,  HENRY  D.,  M.D.,  President  of  the 
American  Ophthalmological  Society,  and  Professor 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology  in  Belle  vue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  was  born  on  March  24th,  1833,  in 
New  York  city,  where  his  father,  Isaac  E.  Noyes,  was 
for  many  years  engaged  in  business  as  a  merchant. 
Both  his  father  and  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Drury,  were  natives  of  Massachusetts.  He  received 
his  collegiate  education  in  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  from  which  he  was  graduated  a  Bache- 
lor of  Alts,  in  1851,  and  was  assigned  the  valedictory. 
His  medical  studies  were  pursued  at  the  New  York 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  he  obtained 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  that  institution 
in  1855.  Following  this  he  passed  a  term  of  nearl}' three 
years  in  the  service  of  the  New  York  City  Hospital ; 


after  which  he  devoted  a  year  to  European  travel  -and 
study,  giving  special  attention  to  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  ear.  He  studied  with  Grsefe  in  Berlin,  and  in  the 
opthalmic  clinics  of  Vienna  and  Paris.  On  his  return 
home,  he  became  connected  with  the  New  York  Bye 
and  Ear  Infirmary — serving  in  various  grades  imtU 
made  Surgeon  in  1862 — and  for  the  past  seven  years 
has  been  Executive  Surgeon  of  that  institution,  and 
stiU  continues  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  this 
position.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  and 
gave  clinical  lectures  on  diseases  of  the  eye.  In  1864 
Dr.  Noyes  was  made  Professor  of  Ophthalmic  and 
Aural  Surgery  at  that  college,  having  resigned  the 
teaching  of  anatomy,  and  this  professorship  he  still 
holds.  About  the  year  1863,  he  with  several  others 
organized  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  of 
which  he  acted  as  Secretary  for  ten  years,  and  for 
three  years  past  has  been  its  President.  Dr.  Noyes  is 
connected  with  aU  the  leading  medical  societies  and 
associations.  His  contributions  to  medical  literature 
in  his  own  department  have  been  considerable,  and  he 
is  now  preparing  a  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  The 
following  of  his  writings  have  appeared  in  pamphlet 
form :  "  Ectropium,  Exophthalmus,  Extirpation,  Plas- 
tic Operation,"  (1870);  "Ophthalmoscopic  Examination 
of  Sixty  Insane  Patients  in  the  State  Asylum  at  Utica," 
(1872);  "A  Case  of  Irritation  of  the  Chorda  Tympa- 
ni,"  (1874) ;  "Diagnosis  of  those  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
which  can  be  seen  without  the  Ophthalmoscope,"  (1876); 
"Papers  presented  to  the  Fifth  International  Congress 
of  Ophthalmology,"  (1877) ;  "  Ophthalmology  in  the 
last  quarter  Century,"  (1879). 


ORTON,  WILLIAM,  late  President  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  was  born  in  Cuba,  Al- 
legany County,  New  York,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1826,  and  died  at  his  residence.  No.  413  West  Twenty- 
third  street.  New  York  city,  on  the  33d  of  April,  1878. 
He  had  but  little  education  from  the  schools  in  his  boy- 
hood, but  he  was  quick  of  apprehension  and  picked  up 
ideas  readily.  He  had  a  strong  desire  for  self -improve- 
ment, and  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself  he  en- 
tered the  Normal  School  at  Albany,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  honor,  and  subsequently  started  out 
fairly  in  life  as  a  schoolteacher  in  the  little  town  of 
Geneva  in  this  State.  Like  many  other  men  who  have 
been  caUed  to  the  world's  big  toils,  he  was  largely  his 
own  instructor,  choosing  such  studies  as  seemed  most 
needed  to  aid  in  working  out  the  practical  issues  of  a 
laborious  life.  As  a  prophecy  of  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Orton's  future  life  it  is  significant  that  his  first  subject 
for  an  essay  at  the  Normal  School  was  on  the  magnetic 
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telegraph,  which  was  illustrated  by  a  model  still  to  be 
seen  on  exhibition  among  the  curiosities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  Albany.    Mr.  Orton,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  was  a  tall,  slim,  studious  youth,  little 
given  to  frivolous  talk  or  amusements,  and  with  thoughts 
and  habits  beyond  his  years.     He  wasted  no  time  in 
foolish  amusements,  but  was  always  adding  to  his  stock 
of  knowledge,  though  by  no  means  vain  of  displaying 
it.     At  this  period  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  school 
in  Livingston  County,  N.  T.,  and  in  the  same  year, 
growing  tired  of  the  profession  he  had  adopted,  he  en- 
tered the  bookstore  of  Derby  &  Co.,  in  Geneva,  N.  T. 
When  Mr.  Derby  removed  to  Buffalo,  Mr.  Orton  took 
advantage  of  the  vacated  store  at  Geneva  to  open  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  and  here  his  qualifications  for 
business  were  first  given  an  opportunity  for  expression. 
His  circumstances  were  likewise  improved.     After  two 
years  of  this  experience  he  went  to  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
where  J.  C.  Derby  &  Co.  now  had  a  large  store,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  firm,  the  style  adopted  being 
Derby,  Orton  &  Milligan.     The  restricted  field  pre- 
sented in  Auburn  did  not,  however,  accord  with  his 
ambition,  and  at  his  suggestion  the  firm  opened  a  store 
in  Walker  street.  New  York  city.     This  adventure 
proved  disastrous,  and  in  two  years  the  firm  went  into 
liquidation,  and  Mr.  Orton  became  managing  clerk  for 
J.  G.  Gregory  &  Co.,  Park  Row.     At  this  time  his  in- 
terest in  politics  began  to  manifest  itself.     He  was  an 
ardent  Republican,  and  courageously  opposed  to  all 
fraud  in  municipal  afEairs.     In  1859  he  was  nominated 
by  his  party  for  the  Common  Council,  to  represent  the 
Sixteenth  Ward,  and  was  elected.    He  spent  a  year  in 
the  Board,  always  carrying  himself  as  a  stanch  and 
uncompromising  Republican  and  an  enemy  of  munic- 
ipal jobbery.     When  the  war  broke  out  he  showed  a 
strong  loyal  feeling  and  became  somewhat  noted  as  a 
patriot,  through  his  emphatic  expressions  of  loyalty. 
This  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the  Government 
of  President  Lincoln,  and  in  1862  he  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  New  York.     "  It  was  here  he  first  showed  his 
great  executive  ability.     He  was  not  content  to  follow 
the  precedents  set  before  him  or  do  the  business  as  his 
predecessors  had  done  it.  He  set  to  work  and  examined 
into  and  collated  the  methods  of  revenue  management 
in  England  and  other  countries,  and  laid  down  a  sys- 
tem here  that  has  prevailed  ever  since."    Without  be- 
ing a  lawyer  he  displayed  such  legal  ability  as  to  win 
the  commendation  and  approval  of  Secretary  Chase, 
for  the  collection  of  internal  revenue  at  that  time  was 
a  new  feature  of  affairs,  and  was  very  crude  and  im- 
perfect.   When  requested  by  Secretary  Chase  to  secure 
the  legal  talent  of  certain  prominent  lawyers,  he  inti- 
mated that  he  did  not  want  to  be  hampered  by  prece- 
dents, and  old  lawyers  would  carry  out  matters  accord- 


ing to  their  views  and  not  as  he  would  desire  them 
He  therefore  urged  on  the  Secretary  to  allow  him  to 
select  some  young  lawyer  of  promise,  and  the  Secretary 
acquiesced.  His  success  as  Collector  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue drew  much  attention  upon  him  from  Washington, 
and  it  was  not  surprising  that  when  a  vacancy  occurred 
in  the  Commissionership  of  Internal  Revenue  at  Wash- 
ington, in  1865,  he  was  requested  by  Secretary  McCul- 
loch  to  accept  it.  "The  appointment,"  said  Mr.  McCul- 
loch,  "  was  due  solely  to  his  own  observation  of  the  ad- 
ministrative ability  of  Mr.  Orton  and  his  power  of 
grasping  details."  Immediately  on  taking  office  he  in- 
stituted several  valuable  reforms,  and  made  his  influ- 
ence felt  throughout  the  entire  department.  Pour 
months  of  active  effort  served,  however,  to  convince 
him  that  his  health  would  not  endure  the  strain  im- 
posed by  the  duties  of  his  new  position.  Accordingly, 
in  October,  1865,  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  Secre- 
tary McCulloch.  That  gentleman  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Orton,  said: 

"Our  official  intercourse  has  been  short,  but  it  has 
been  exceedingly  pleasant  to  me,  and  has  been  long 
enough  to  satisfy  me  of  your  great  executive  ability, 
your  uprightness  of  character  and  your  devotion  to  the 
Government.  I  can  pay  you  no  higher  compliment 
than  to  say  you  have  filled  one  of  the  most  laborious, 
trying  and  responsible  positions  in  the  country— a  posi- 
tion requiring  great  patience,  industry  and  nice  dis- 
crimination and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  law,  in 
a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  the  country." 

At  this  time  an  event  occurred  which  brought  Mr. 
Orton  into  a  new  field  of  activity.   Grosvenor  P.  Low- 
rey,  of  the  firm  of  Porter,  Lowrey,  Soren  &  Stone,  was 
then  Mr.  Orton's  counsel.     A  suit  was  brought  to  re- 
strain Collector  Orton  from  collecting  a  revenue  tax  on 
the  property  of  William  B.  Dinsmore.     Judge  Nelson 
decided  against  the  Government.   Mr.  Lowrey  went  to 
Windsor,  Vt.,  and  obtained  from  the  Judge,   on  a 
presentation  of  the  case,  a  reversal  of  his  order.    In 
the  conduct  of  this  and  other  cases  Mr.  Lowrey  con- 
ceived a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Orton's  executive  abili- 
ties.    At  this  time  Mr.  Lowrey  was  counsel  for  the 
United  States  Telegraph  Company.     The  president, 
James   McKaye,    desired   to    resign.      Mr.    Lowrey 
brought  up  the  name  of  Mr.  Orton  for  the  presidency. 
Though  he  was  not  known  to  a  single  member,  the 
Directors,  from  the  reports  of  his  work  in  the  Revenue 
Department,  decided  to  tender  him  the  office,  which 
would  soon  be  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kaye.    Mr.  Lowrey  was  commissioned  to  wait  upon 
Mr.  Orton  and  acquaint  him  with  the  Company's  ac- 
tion.    He  found  Mr.  Orton  working  hard  in  Washing- 
ton on  a  salary  of  f  4,000  a  year.    When  the  offer  was 
made  to  him,  he  at  first  refused,  saying  that  he  was 
averse  to  undertaking  an  entirely  new  business  at  his 
time  of  life.    He  was,  however,  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
cept, and  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  company  in 
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November,  1865,  the  salary  of  the  position  being  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  This  new  sphere  afforded 
Mr.  Orton  free  play  for  his  peculiar  executive  power, 
and  enabled  him  to  gratify  to  the  fullest  extent  his  in- 
herent love  of  detail.  It  will  be  remembered  that  as  a 
boy  he  evinced  an  interest  in  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  electric  telegraph,  surprising  in  one  of  his  years, 
especially  in  view  of  the  imperfect  state  of  the  inven- 
tion at  that  period.  As  head  of  an  important  company 
he  now  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  acquire  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  telegraphy,  and, 
availing  himself  of  it,  was  soon  master  of  every  detaU. 
Just  before  he  assumed  charge  of  the  United  States 
Company,  the  telegraph  business  of  the  country  was 
divided  among  a  number  of  small  companies.  Out  of 
a  consolidation  of  several  of  these  companies  arose  the 
United  States  Telegraph  Company,  which  controlled 
the  bulk  of  the  eastern  business,  and  became  a  most 
formidable  rival  of  the  Western  Union  Company, 
whose  business  was  principally  in  the  west.  The  lat- 
ter company,  however,  was  anxious  to  extend  its  lines 
to  the  east.  It  absorbed  most  of  the  western  compa- 
nies in  its  rapid  growth,  but  its  regular  lines  ended  in 
the  east  at  Buffalo.  The  struggle  to  secure  possession 
of  eastern  lines  was  long  and  bitter,  and  the  rivalry 
extended  to  the  far  west,  where  the  United  States 
Company  was  building  a  through  line  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Chicago.  Mr.  Orton's  accession  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  Company  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  rivalry.  He  found  his  company  losing 
money  rapidly,  the  expenses  exceeding  the  receipts  by 
at  least  $10,000  a  month.  He  knew  nothing  about  the 
business,  but  he  set  himself  diligently  at  work  to  mas- 
ter its  minutest  details.  With  practical  telegraphy  he 
had  soon  familiarized  himself,  and  became  equally  con- 
versant with  the  history  of  tlie  company,  its  needs  and 
aims.  Retrenchment  in  all  departments  was  first  en- 
forced ;  then  came  thorough  reorganization.  In  six 
months  the  company  had  been  put  on  a  paying  basis, 
order  had  succeeded  to  confusion,  rigid  discipline  to 
lax  government.  Mr.  Orton's  management  of  the 
United  States  Telegraph  Company  gave  great  concern 
to  Mr.  Jephtha  H.  Wade,  President  of  the  Western 
Union,  and  he  proposed  a  union  between  the  two  com- 
panies. This  was  effected  April  1,  1866,  when  Mr. 
Orton  was  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  Western  Union. 
Prior  to  this,  according  to  Mr.  James  D.  Reid,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Exchange  Telegraph 
Company,  Mr.  Wade  became  aware  of  the  fresh  vigor 
which  had  been  brought  into  the  management  of  the 
United  States  Company,  and  that  it  would  be  well  if 
he  were  brought  in  contact  with  Mr.  Orton;  Revolv- 
ing this  matter  in  his  mind  Mr.  Reid  says  he  approached 
Mr.  Orton  one  evening  and  astonished  him  by  uttering 
the  prediction,  "Mr.  Orton,  in  two  years  from  now 


you  will  be  President  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company."  "That  is  a  strange  prospect  to  hold  out 
to  a  man  only  three  montlis  in  the  service,"  said  Mr. 
Orton.  "Mr.  Orton,"  continued  Mr.  Reid,  "the 
thought  is  somewhat  intuitive,  but  not  without  reason. 
I  know  Mr.  Wade  well.  He  is  broken  in  health.  He 
is  anxious  for  a  suitable  successor.  The  United  States 
Company  is  annoying  him  and  he  is  compelled  to  no- 
tice it.  You  and  he  will  meet  and  will  agree  on  terms 
of  union,  chiefly  because  he  will  see  in  you  the  execu- 
tive aid  he  needs  and  the  energy  he  can  no  longer  ex- 
ert. He  will,  when  negotiations  are  closed,  open  the 
way  to  you  for  the  succession.  Such  is  my  convic- 
tion." The  conviction  proved  true.  In  1867  Mr.  Wade 
was  forced  to  retire  on  accouat  of  ill  health,  and  in  the 
autuain  of  that  year  Mr.  Orton  was  installed  as  his 
successor.  His  first  work  was  one  of  entire  reorgani- 
zation, which  extended  to  every  department.  He 
estabUshed,  in  1870,  the  oflSce  of  electrician,  the  ne- 
cessity of  which  had  been  shown  by  the  condition  of 
the  wires,  instruments,  and  fixtures  of  aU  kinds  belong- 
ing to  the  company.  By  President  Orton's  order  all 
wire  purchased  was  tested,  and  an  electrical  standard 
of  measurement  was  established,  called  the  "mile- 
ohm."  This  is  now  in  use  all  over  the  world.  The 
plain  iron  wire  used  at  the  time  of  his  election  was 
changed  for  galvanized  lines  with  soldered  joints.  In 
1873  the  "duplex"  system  was  invented,  by  means  of 
which  a  message  could  be  sent  from  each  end  of  a  wire 
at  the  same  time,  and  later,  in  1874,  this  was  improved 
into  the  "quadruplex,"  so  that  two  messages  could 
then  be  sent  simultaneously  from  each  end  of  the  wire. 
With  the  same  appreciation  of  the  value  of  detail 
which  had  characterized  him  in  all  his  former  official 
positions,  Mr.  Orton  began  his  career  at  the  head  of 
the  "  Western  Union "  by  compiling  with  great  care 
statistics  in  every  department.  These  statistics  proved 
of  great  value  in  enabling  him  to  regulate  the  company's 
affairs.  In  1866  the  highest  tariff  for  ten  words  to 
any  point  in  this  country  was  §13 ;  in  1878,  $3. 
Soon  after  taking  office,  Mr.  Orton  effected  the  first  re- 
duction of  rates.  He  determined  to  regulate  his  tariff 
upon  the  basis  of  territorial  divisions.  The  whole 
country  was  divided  into  sections  containing  twenty- 
five,  fifty  and  100  square  miles,  and  the  price  of  the 
message  from  one  square  to  another  was  always  the 
same.  This  reduction  caused  a  loss  of  $130,000  the 
first  month  after  it  went  into  operation,  and  the  com- 
pany did  not  recuperate  financially  for  seven  months. 
Mr.  Orton  pushed  into  operation  the  sending  of  mes- 
sages at  half  rates  at  night  in  face  of  the  opposing 
opinions  of  the  Directors.  The  money  order  system 
was  also  an  idea  of  his  own.  During  all  the  years 
that  a  Government  postal  telegraph  was  discussed  in 
Congress,  Mr.   Orton  persistently  opposed  it.     From 
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1866  to  1874  part  of  every  winter  was  spent  by  him 
before  the  committees  of,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
at  Washington.    Mr.  Orton  believed  in  the  policy  of 
consolidation  by  purchase.    In  1873,  by  a  bold  stroke, 
he  bought  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, between  Florida  and  Cuba,  at  a  cost  to  the 
Western  Union  of  nearly  one  and  a  quarter  miUion  of 
dollars.     The  Pacific  and  Atlantic  was  absorbed  in 
1874,  and  the  Southern  Atlantic  in  1876.     The  only 
remaining  rival  was  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company, 
with  which  a  compromise  was  finally  effected  through 
committees.    Mr.  Orton,  however,  was  opposd  to  these 
compromises,  feeling  that  the  rival  company  would 
have  succumbed  had  the  fight  been  longer  maintained. 
When  he  became  President,  in  1867,  the  company 
owned  85,931  miles  of  wire;  in  1877  they  owned  194,- 
333,  and  at  his  death  they  were  in  possession  of  over 
300,000  miles.    Prom  3,350  offices,  they  increased  to 
over  8,000.    The  number  of  messages  then  sent  were 
5,879,383,  while  in  1878  they  were  close  on  to  30,000,- 
000.     The  receipts  then  were  §6,568,935,  when  the 
average    cost  of  transmission   per  message    was  63 
cents;  the  receipts  in  1877  were  $9,813,353,  and  the 
cost  of  transmission  per  message  only  39  cents.    The 
expenses  of  operating  were  then  $3,944,005;  the  ex- 
penses in  1877  were  $6,673,324.      The   profits  then 
were  $3,634,919;  the  profits  ir.  1877  were  $3,140,127. 
To  the  world  Mr.  Orton  was  known  chiefly  as  the 
shrewd,  energetic,  hard-headed  man  of  business.     In 
social  and  domestic  life  his  sharp,  incisive  manner  was 
laid  aside,  and  he  overflowed  with  reminiscence  and 
anecdote.    In  his  family  relations,  he  was  especially 
happy.    He  married,  while  at  Geneva,  Miss  Agnes  J. 
Gillespie,  who  survives  him.  His  family  numbered  eight 
children,  four  boys  and  four  girls,  ranging  in  age  from 
five  to  twenty-two  years  at  the  time  of  his  death.    In 
addition  to  overseeing  and  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
Western  Union,  he  was  also  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Ocean  Telegraph  Company  (the  Cuban  line), 
the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company,  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  and  the  Southern  and  Atlantic  Telegraph 
companies.    Mr.  Orton  was  also  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Union  League  Club,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  besides  holding  official  posi- 
tions in  several  companies. 


HAWKINS,  DEXTER  A.,  lawyer,  of  New  York 
city,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  lucrative  legal 
practice,  has  found  time  and  energy  for  effective 
labor  in  the  field  of  popular  education  and  political  re- 
form. He  comes  from  an  old  New  England  family,  of 
English  origin,  descendants  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, who,  in  1565,  with  four  ships,  explored  the  West 


Indies  and  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  Florida  and  the  American  coast  to  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  returned  to  Plymouth 
with  rich  cargoes.     His  account  of  this  voyage, written 
by  one  of  his  men,  John  Sparke,  stimulated  English 
colonization.     He  was  a  mathematician  and  inventor, 
a  noted  commander  at  sea  for  forty-eight  years.  Treas- 
urer of  the  Navy  for  twenty-two  years,  and  the  origi- 
nator and  founder  of  seamen's  hospitals.     For  his 
services  in   destroying  the  Spanish  Armada  he  was 
particularly   commended    and    knighted    by    Queen 
Bflzabeth.     Dexter    Hawkins,    the    grandfather    of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  native  of  Rhode 
Island,  and    at    sixteen   years    of    age    entered   the 
Revolutionary   army    as    a    volunteer,    and   served 
until  the  end  of  the  war.      His  father  was  Henry 
Hawkins,    a  native   of    Providence,    Rhode  Island, 
from   which   place,    after    fitting   for   Brown    Uni- 
versity, he  was  sent  by  the  Methodists,  in  1806,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  to  the  Province  of  Maine,  as  a 
missionary.    In  the  war  of  1813  he  volunteered  for  the 
defence  of  Portland,  then  threatened  by  the  British 
fleet.   His  detachment,  with  their  muskets,  knapsacks,: 
and  rations  furnished  by  their  wives,  marched  forty 
miles    the  first  day,   to    reach  the  city,    and    were 
stationed  on  Cape  Elizabeth  till  the  enemy  left  the 
coast.      In  a  few  years  he   became  a  Universalist 
minister ;  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  faith  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  for  half  a  century  was  well  and 
widely  known  as  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  logical 
mind  and  advanced  ideas,  which  found  frequent  ex- 
pression, not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  public  address- 
es in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  temperance,  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery.     The  temperance  and  abolition 
causes  were  then  in  their  infancy.     In  the  advocacy  of 
them  he  was  greatly  in  advance  of  the  times.   He  was^ 
in  fact,  one  of  their  first  apostles  in  Maine.     In  those 
days  an  emphatic  espousal  of  temperance  and  anti- 
slavery  views  was  attended  with  no  little  odium  and 
personal  danger.     It  required  devotion  to  the  right, 
courage,  and  moral  heroism  of  a  high  order,    to  be 
the  steadfast  advocate  of  these  principles,  and  to  pro- 
claim them  with  vigor  and  earnestness  to  unwilling, 
unsympathizing,  and  often  inimical  hearers.     He  lived 
to  witness  the  enactment  of  the  "Maine  Liquor  Law,"' 
and  the  final  abolition  of  slavery  in  our  country,  and 
died  in  1866,  in  his  eightieth  year.    His  wife,  Nabby 
Fuller,  the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  also 
came    of    Revolutionary    stock.     Her   father,    John 
Fuller,   was  one  of  the  famous  crew  of  the  "Bon 
Homme  Richard,"  under  Admiral  John  Paul  Jones.. 
During  the  bloody,   desperate  and   successful  night 
engagement  of  that  vessel  with  the  British  frigate 
"Serapis,"  off  Plamborough  Head,  September  aSd, 
1779,  Fuller  was  in  the  main-top,  and  toward  the  close 
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of  that  historic  flght,  stationed  himself  with  a  basket 
of  hand  grenades  at  the  end  of  the  main  yard,  which, 
as  the  vessels  lay  lashed  together  side  by  side,  was 
just  above  the  deck  of  the  "  Serapis."     Wherever  he 
saw  a  group  of  men  on  the  enemy's  deck,  he  liurled 
his  exploding  grenades  among  them.     He  was  subse- 
quently captured  by  the   British,   but   escaped    by 
jumping    overboard    in    the   night    and   swimming 
two  miles  to  the  shore.    At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  returned  to  this  country,  and  became  one  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  Livermore,  Oxford  County,  Maine. 
Dexter  A.  Hawkins  was  born  in  the  town  of  Canton, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Androscoggin,  in  Oxford  County, 
Maine,  in  the  year  1825.     His  early  education  was 
obtained  chiefly   from   his   father.      He    improved 
so  rapidly,  especially  in  mathematics  and  engineer- 
ing, that  at  the  age  of   sixteen  lie  was  appointed 
by  his  county   Civil  Engineer,   to    survey  and  lay 
out,   in  December,    with  two  feet  of  snow  on  the 
ground  and  the  thermometer  at  zero,  a  public  road 
running  into  two  counties,  about  which  there  was  a 
contest  to  decide  which  county  should  throw  an  ex- 
pensive bridge,  on  the  line,  intp  the  other  county. 
His  survey  carried  the  day  for  his  county.     He  was 
immediately  appointed   teacher   of   mathematics    in 
Bethel  Academy,  and  afterward  inBridgeton  Academy, 
two  flourishing  institutions  of  learning  in  that  State. 
He  held  this  position  for  two  years,  or  till  he  was 
eighteen;  and  at  the  same  time,  under  the  celebrated 
teacher  of  languages,  Moses  Soule,  brother  of  the  late 
distinguished  Q.  L.  Soule,  of  Exeter  Academy,  was 
fitted  in  Latin  and    Greek   for  college,    and  entered 
Bowdoin  College  in  1844 ;  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  honors  in  1848.     His  success  in  teaching  and 
in  managing  schools  had  enabled  him  to  pay,  as  he 
went  along,  the  entire  expenses  of  his  own  education. 
Just  before  graduating,  he  was  chosen,  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  State  of  Maine,  lecturer  upon 
public  instruction  before  the  Teachers'  Institutes  of 
that  State ;  a  position  which  occupied  him  during  the 
fall  for  four  years.     He  gave    each   year  a  course 
of  forty-five  lectures  in  each  county,   upon   public 
education,  to  the  teachers,  school  oflBlcers,  and  profes- 
sional men  of  the  county.     Their  effect  was  soon 
manifest   in   the  general  improvement  and  grading 
of  public  schools,   school-houses    and  teachers,   the 
methods  of  teaching  and  teachers'  wages  through- 
out   the    State.      During   the    year    1849,    he   was 
Principal  of  Topsham  Academy,  an  institution  then 
chiefly  devoted  to  fitting  students  for  college,  and 
teachers  for  teaching.  In  1850,  he  was  offered  the  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  in  one  of  the  New  England 
colleges,  and  in  1851,  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Maine ;  but  the 
natural  bent  of  his  mind  led  him  to  study  law.     While 


in  college,  Henry  Clay  offered  him  a  situation  in  his 
oflBce.  But  after  graduation  he  entered  the  office  of 
the  late  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
afterwards  Senator  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
From  there  he  went  to  Harvard  Law  School,  and  then 
to  the  celebrated  Law  School  at  Paris,  France.  He 
remained  abroad  two  years;  made  the  tour  of 
Europe,  giving  special  attention  to  the  study  of 
modern  languages  and  of  the  statistics,  economics 
and  labor  of  each  country;  and  under  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Governor  of  Maine,  examined  their 
schools,  school  systems  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, from  the  primary  school  to  the  university ;  especi- 
ally in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Rome.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1853,  he  came  to  London  to  study  the 
English  courts,  and  while  there  received  from  Amer- 
ican clients  his  first  fee,  of  one  thousand  dollars,  for 
bringing  to  a  successful  end  a  litigatioij^  which  had 
been  pending  there  for  thirteen  years.  On  his  return 
to  New  York,  he  gave  three  courses  of  lectures  in 
October  and  November,  1853,  before  three  Teachers' 
Institutes  in  Connecticut,  and  January  3,  1854,  began 
the  practice  of  law  at  10  Wall  street.  New  York,  where 
he  remained  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  then  removed 
to  Trinity  Building,  111  Broadway.  An  injury  to  his 
foot,  received  in  early  life,  debarred  him  from  West 
Point  and  a  military  career,  though  in  the  rebellion  he 
aided  in  raising  two  regiments  for  others  to  command, 
and  was  active  in  the  assistance  and  care  of  returning 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  The  meagre  salaries  paid  by 
our  Government  caused  him  to  decline,  in  1854,  a  tempt- 
ing diplomatic  appointment.  But  as  a  relief  from  the 
exactions  of  a  laborious  profession,  he  has  continued  to 
give  his  attention  to  questions  of  political  economy, 
finance,  public  instruction  and  poUtical  reform.  He 
was  largely  instrumental  in  persuading  Congress  to 
establish  the  Bureau  of  Education.  His  plan  was  to 
make  it,  in  view  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the 
extension  of  free  schools  over  the  whole  country,  a  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  with  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  at  its  head,  instead  of  a  mere  bureau  in  a  de- 
partment. His  reports  in  1869  and  1871,  on  ' '  Sectarian 
Appropriations  of  Public  Moneys  and  Property,  and  on 
the  Duty  of  the  State  to  Protect  the  Free  Common 
Schools  by  Organic  Law,"  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public 
to  a  carefully  devised  scheme  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  destroy  our  free,  non-sectarian  public  schools,  and 
to  use  the  public  money  to  do  it.  These  pamphlets 
caused  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statutes  in  New 
York,  and  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
forbidding  such  legislation.  In  other  States  it  aroused 
attention  to  this  new  and  insidious  enemy  of  our  free 
public  schools,  and  crystallized  public  sentiment  in 
their  favor.  In  1873,  his ' '  Report  on  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation "  was  published.    It  was  reprinted  in  magazines 
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and  newspapers  in  this  country,   Canada,  England, 
France,    Germany    and   Italy,   until  its    circulation 
amounted  to  millions  of  copies.   In  accordance  with  its 
recommendations,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  he  di-ew  a  bill  entitled   "An  Act  to  seoure  to 
children  the  benofits  of  elementary  education,"  and  it 
became  a  law  May  11th,  1874     While  advocating  be- 
fore the  Legislature  of  his  adopted  State,  the  passage 
of  this  Act,  he  had  six  hundred  copies  of  it  printed  and 
sent  to  parties  interested  in  public  and  universal  edu- 
cation, in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union, 
together  with  packages  of  his  report.     The  seed  thus 
sown  has  already  caused  the  enactment  of  the  law, 
substantially  as  he  drew  it,  in  twelve  States;  and  a 
strong  movement  is  on  foot  to  secure  it  in  every  free 
school  State.    The  nine  cotton-growing  States  not  hav- 
ing made  any  adequate  provision  for  free  schools,  in 
order  to  arouse  public  attention  to  the  subject,  he  de- 
livered an  address  in  Boston,  in  March,  1875,  entitled 
'  'The  Educational  Problem  in  the  Cotton  States. "  This, 
through  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  was  repub- 
lished in  several  hundred  newspapers  in  those  States. 
It  enforced  with  a  convincing  array  of  facts  and  statis- 
tics, the  duty  and  interest  of  tlie  State  to  see  to  it  that 
the  property  of  the  State  provided  for  and  secured  by 
appropriate  laws  the  free  editcation  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  every  child  loithin  its  borders.    It  recom- 
mended an  amendment  to  the  National  Constitution, 
making  it  the  duty  of  each  State  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  free  common   school  sufficient  for  all 
.  children   within   its   borders,   and   empowering  the 
Federal  Government,  in  case  a  State  neglects  this 
duty,   to  intervene  in  the  interest  of  the  country  at 
large  and  perform  it.    An  amendment  to  this  effect 
was  brought  before  Congress.    President  Grant,  in  his 
celebrated  Centennial  Message,  dated  December  7th, 
1875,  adopted  the  suggestions  for  universal  free  non- 
sectarian  common  school  education  contained  in  these 
pamphlets,  and  every  President  since  has  made  like 
recommendations,  until  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  the 
settled  policy  of  this  country.     In  September,  1877, 
he    delivered   before   the   American   Social    Science 
Association,    at    its    annual    meeting    at    Saratoga, 
an  address  on    'Education,  the  Need  of  the  South," 
with  statistics  showing  the  illiterate  adults,  white  and 
colored,  in  each  State  and  Territory,  and  their  effect 
Upon  society,  business  and  politics.     In  this  he  recom- 
mended, as  a  means  of  immediate  relief,  the  appro- 
priation for  a  term  of  years,  for  free  common  schools, 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  and  their 
distribution  among  the  States  according  to  illiteracy, 
and  their  expenditure  under  the  supervision  of  the  U. 
S.  Commissioner  of  Education.    A  bill  to  this  effect 
was  laid  before  Congress,  and  met  with  great  favor. 


This  address,    by  republication  in  several   hundred 
newspapers,  had  a  wide  circulation,  especially  in  the 
Cotton  States.      In  June,   1871,    his    report   on  the 
"Extravagance  of  the  Tammany  Ring,"'  prepaxed  at 
the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Peck,  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times,  showing  a  secret  addition  by  the 
Tammany  Ring,  in  twenty-eight  months,  of  over  fifty 
millions  to  the  debt  of  the  ~city  of  New  York.     This 
report,  through  the  press  of  the  country,  soon  had  a 
circulation  of  millions  of  copies,  and  led  to  the  imme- 
diate exposure  of  their  fraudulent  accounts,  and  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Tainmany  Ring,  and  the  reform  of  the 
city  administration.     The  overthrow  of  the  now  "in- 
famous Tweed  Ring"  led  to  the  exposure  of  many  de- 
vices by  which  politicians  contrive  to  keep  the  people 
blinded  to  their  movements.     The  most  effective  of 
these  was  subsidizing  the  public  press,  and  thus  secur- 
ing silence,  or  apologies  or  open  advocacy  of  measures 
of  insidious  and  even  flagrant  enormity.    When  the 
scrutiny  and  approval  of  bills  against  the  city  treas- 
ury were  transferred  from   a  corrupt  official   to  a 
man  of  integrity  and  firmness,   it  was  immediately 
discovered  that  these  infamous  politicians  had  vir- 
tually in  their  pay  in  the  city  of  New  York  twenty- 
eight  daily  and  sixty-one  weekly  papers— eighty-nine 
organs— by  which  the  popular  intelligence  and  public 
opinion  were  in  a  great  measure  formed.    For  five 
years  over  a  million  dollars  a  year  of  expense — the  sum 
of  five  million  dollars  in  five  years — had  been  incurred 
under  the  guise  of  advertising  for  the  city  GJovemment. 
The  Comptroller  refused  to  pay  these  bills  until  the 
claim  on  each  item  was  adjusted.    Three  millions  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  had  already  been  paid ;  and, 
to  override  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller  on  the  re- 
maining one  million  six  hundred  thousand  and  eleven 
dollars,  the  claimants  or  their  agents  applied  to  the 
Legislature  at  Albany  for  a  law  compelling  the  city  to 
pay.    Many  prominent  lawyers  invited  to  appear  for 
the  city  before  the  committees  having  these  and  other 
bills  to  deplete  the  public  treasury,  refused  for  want  of 
time  or  adequate  compensation,  or  unwillingness  to 
incur  the  abuse  of  the  parties  exposed  or  defeated. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  on  the  application  of  the  Mayor  and 
Comptroller,  spent  several  months  at  Albany  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  city.     He  showed  that  some  of 
these  bills  had  already  been  paid,  and  that  the  city 
held  receipts  in  full ;  but,  as  a  portion  of  the  money 
had  been  divided  with  the  "Ring,"  the  newspapers 
wished  to  be  paid  again  ;  other  bills  were  shown  to  be 
charged  at  many  times  a  fair  price,  and  had  already 
been  paid  more  than  was  just.    Other  claims  were 
shown  to  be  pure  frauds.    A  sheet  of  advertisements 
had  been  bought  from  the  city  printer  for  a  trifling 
sum,  on  which  a  newspaper  heading  had  been  printed, 
and  then  the  whole  page  charged  at  forty  cents  a  line. 
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In  another  case,  a  whole  file  for  a  daily  paper  for  six 
months  had  been  manufactured  out  of  a  single  issue 
containing  a  page  of  city  advertisements,  by  simply 
running  the  date  in  the  heading  back  day  by  day  for 
half  a  year,  thus  making  the  charge  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  times  what  it  should  be.  In  the  face 
of  these  exposures  several  of  these  claims  were  with- 
drawn, and  the  Legislature  rejected  the  whole  bill, 
thus  saving  the  city  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 
Since  this  exposure  the  city  advertising  has  cost  just 
one-seventh  of  the  sum  paid  under  the  "Tammany 
Ring."  In  1873,  he  made  a  report  on  the  "Dona- 
tion of  Public  Property  to  Private  Corporations,  and 
the  Illegal  Exemption  of  the  Same  from  Taxation," 
showing  that  in  the  city  of  New  York,  ten  millions  of 
public  property  had  been  given  to  street  railroads,  and 
on  five  millions  of  this  they  were  not  taxed.  This  led 
to  a  just  taxation  of  corporations,  and  brought  about, 
as  recommended,  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitu- 
tion prohibiting  the  donation  of  pubUo  property  to 
private  corporations.  In  1873,  his  "Traditions  of 
Overlook  Mountain,"  were  published  in  a  pamphlet. 
In  1875,  he  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the 
Syracuse  University,  on  "The  Anglo-Saxon  Race,  its 
History,  Character  and  Destiny."  It  was  published 
in  the  Methodist  Q;u,a/rterly,  and  in  pamphlet,  and  a 
porti(jn  of  it  republished  in  England.  In  January, 
1880,  he  prepared  a  pamphlet  on  "  The  Roman  Cathohc 
Church  in  New  York  City,  and  the  Public  Land  and 
Public  Money,"  which  is  published  by  the  Tract 
Society,  and  portions  of  it  have  been  widely  repub- 
lished by  the  press  in  this  country  and  England.  His 
frequent  articles  in  favor  of  the  remonetization  of 
silver,  and  the  restoration  of  the  currency  of  the 
country  to  a  specie  basis,  evinced  a  careful  study  of 
the  question  and  exerted  a  wide  influence  in  favor  of 
bi-metalism  and  resumption.  Few  men  in  private 
station  have  exerted  so  large  and  healthful  an  Influ- 
ence as  he  on  public  afEairs. 


CASSIDY,  HON.  WILLIAM,  a  distmguished 
journalist  and  citizen  of  Albany,  was  born  in  the 
homestead  of  the  Cassidy  family,  at  the  corner  of 
Chapel  street  and  Maiden  Lane  in  that  city,  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1815,  and  died  at  his  home  in  the 
same  city  on  the  33d  of  January,  1873.  His  grand- 
father, who  came  from  Ireland  in  1790,  settled  in 
Albany,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  father,  John  Cassidy,  and  his  uncle,  Patrick  Cas- 
sidy, both  life-long  residents  of  Albany,  were  well- 
known  and  highly  respected  citizens,  and  intimate 
associates  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  other  distinguished 
men  of   that   time.      Young    Cassidy  attended   the 


Albany  Academy  under  the  well-known  scholar,  Dr. 
T.  Romeyn  Beck.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
the  nearest  to  his  home,  then  presided  over  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  and  showed  such  proficiency 
at  the  examination  that  he  was  given  advanced  stand- 
ing in  the  senior  class,  graduating  with  it  the  follow- 
ing year,  1833.  Soon  after  this  he  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Judge  James  McKown  and  John 
Van  Buren,  and  while  thus  engaged  he  found  time  to 
gratify  his  literary  tastes  by  contributing  articles, 
mostly  on  political  subjects,  to  several  Democratic 
papers.  His  success  in  tliat  direction  persuaded  him 
that  his  talents  better  fitted  him  for  literature  than  for 
law,  and  he  decided  to  adopt  the  profession  of  journal, 
ism.  At  a  time  of  life  when  other  young  men  are 
scarcely  through  with  their  collegiate  studies,  Mr. 
Cassidy's  brilliant  gifts  as  a  writer  were  winning  wide 
recognition.  His  power  as  a  political  writer  was 
acknowledged  by  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and,  although  he  originally  entered  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  of  public  moment  only  through  the 
interest  of  a  young  man  ambitious,  perhaps,  to  spread 
his  views  before  the  people,  he  found  these  themes 
most  congenial,  and  in  a  short  time  pursued  them  with 
increasing  vigor  and  ability.  The  associations,  there- 
fore, of  his  early  life  were  with  men  of  political  prom- 
inence, and  through  constant  intercourse  with  them 
he  acquired  that  absorbing  interest  in  pubUc  afEairs 
which  characterized  his  subsequent  career.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five  he  first  entered  the  field  of  journal- 
ism as  a  "regular,"  writing  for  the  PlaindeaUr  and 
the  Bough  Hewer,  then  published  in  Albany.  In 
1841  he  was  appointed  State  Librarian,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  office  until  the  spring  of  1843,  when 
he  became  connected  with  the  Albany  Atlas,  a  daily 
newspaper  which  had  been  started,  in  1841,  by  Vance 
and  Wendell,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Henry  H.  Van 
Dyke,  edited  that  journal.  His  duties  in  this  connec- 
tion were  incessant,  and  would  have  been  arduous 
indeed  had  he  not  possessed  a  wonderful  facility  in 
writing,  a  mind  stored  with  facts  gleaned  from  choice 
and  varied  reading,  and  an  actual  love  for  his  work. 
The  Atlas  was  founded  as  the  organ  of  the  section  of 
the  Democratic  party  known  as  the  "Barnburners," 
and  was  the  recognized  organ  of  that  wing  of  the  party 
during  its  separate  existence.  Its  establishment 
became  necessary  from  the  fact  that  the  two  factious 
of  the  party  were  so  antagonistic  that  one  newspaper 
could  no  longer  serve  both.  The  men  who  rallied 
most  closely  around  Silas  Wright  differed  more  and 
more  upon  questions  of  principle  from  their  party 
associates,  and  were  so  emphatic,  pronounced  and  un- 
yielding, that  public  discussions  of  these  differences 
became  a  necessity.    The  Atlas  was  organized  with 
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limited  means  and  without  the  hope  of  sustaining  aid 
from  party  patronage.    It  was  started  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fighting  powerful  leaders  of  its  own  party  who 
had  a  following  of  more  than  half  the  rank  and  file, 
and  it  was  set  up  in  open  rivalry  to  the  Argua,  long 
established  and  recognized  as  the  regular  party  organ. 
The    small    attacking    corps    which   undertook    to 
capture   the   citadel  was  like  a  forlorn  hope  of    an 
army.     To  lead  this  forlorn  hope  young  Cassidy,  who 
had,  as  before  stated,  already  won  his  spurs  in  political 
discussion,  and  who  was  then  only  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  was,  by  acclamation,  selected.     This  was  indeed 
a  post  of  honor  for  the  young  journalist,  but  it  was 
also  one  of  great  care  and  anxiety.    Mr.   Cassidy's 
ready,  caustic  and  sparkling  pen,  and  his  fine  powers 
of  ridicule  and  invective,   which  never  degenerated 
into  personalities,  made  the  Atlas  a  prominent  name 
and  fame  among  partisan  newspapers.    While  he  was 
editing  the  Atlas,  Edwin  Croswell  edited  the  Argus. 
The  two  papers  were  of  course  at  swords'  points.  Mr. 
Cassidy,  as  before  intimated,  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Silas  "Wright  and  Martin  Van  Buren,   and  labored 
strenuously  and  effectively  in  the  interests  of    the 
"Barnburners"  and  "Free  Soilers,"  while  Mr.  Cros- 
well supported  the  faction  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Hunkers."    In  1856,  when  the  differences  which  had 
divided  the  Democratic  party  were  healed,  the  Argus 
and  .4^018  were  consolidated ;   Mr.    Croswell   retired 
from  the  editorship  of  the  former,  and  Mr.  Cassidy 
became  the  editor  of  the  new  paper,  which  was  now 
known  as  the  Atlas  and  Argus.    This  position  he  re- 
tained until  the  day  of  his  death.     The  paper  grew  and 
prospered,    and  in  time  its  principal  proprietorship 
became  invested  in  Mr.  Cassidy.    In  April,  1865,  the 
Argus  Company,  a  joint  stock  association,  was  formed, 
and  Mr.  Cassidy  became  President.     The  following 
year  he  took  a  brief  respite  from  his  editorial  labors 
and  went  abroad,  visiting  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
France,  Germany  and  northern  Italy.     During  these 
travels  he  wrote  a  number  of  very  interesting  letters  to 
his  paper.     Mr.  Cassidy  never  coveted  public  office ; 
his  great  ambition  was  to  serve  the  people  in  the  way 
he  was  best  fitted  to  promote  their  interests — with  his 
pen  through  the  columns  of  his  newspaper.      In  1867 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, and  five  years  later  was  one  of  sixteen  prom- 
inent citizens  appointed  by  Governor  John  T.  Hoff- 
man on  the  State  Commission  to  revise  the  Constitu- 
tion.    These  were  the  only  public  ofiices  he  ever  held. 
In  the  labors  of  the  Constitutional  Commission  he  took 
an  absorbing  interest,  and  rose  far  above  all  feelings  of 
partisanship  in  aiding  in  the  consummation  of  the 
great  work  in.  which  he  was  engaged.     "No  excite- 
ment, no  temptation,"  said  the  Hon.  Lucius  Robinson, 
in  addressing  the  Commission  shortly  after  Mr.  Cas- 


sidy's decease,    "  would  lead  him  away  from  those 
fundamental  principles  which  he  had  imbibed  from 
conscientious  conviction,  and  deep  thought  and  study." 
The  welfare  of  the  State  was  his  sole  concern,  and  his 
advice  to  his  associates  was  summed  up  in  his  remark: 
"See  that  your  Constitution  enunciates  principles,  and 
those,  principles  of  elevated  statesmanship."   Although 
the  formal  record  of  Mr.  Cassidy's  public  life  is  brief, 
the  full  story  of  his  influence  and  power  would  fill  a 
volume.   His  career  was  that  of  the  political  editor.   He 
helped  to  make  and  unmake  men.     Yet  while  he  lifted 
others  from  obscurity  to  renown,  he  sought  none  of  the 
honors  of  public  station  for  himself.     His  own  life 
was  that  of  the  sanctum,  the  library  and   the  social 
circle.     His  influence  was   such  as  is  wielded  by  a 
matchless   pen,    and  his  achievements  those  of  the 
master  of  thought,  the   exponent  of  party,  and  the 
leader  of  political  councils.     For  thirty  years  he  was 
editor-in-chief  of  his   paper,  and  in  all  these  years 
his  paper  and  its  teachings  held  high  and  honorable 
rank  in  the   State   and  Nation.     He  combined  in  a 
superlative  degree  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
wit,  the  scholar  and  the  politician.     These,  with  his 
fine  taste  and  culture,  made  him  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  brilliant  men  of  his  time.     He  had  an 
eminently  social   natm-e  and  loved  the  social  circle. 
His  conversation  flashed  with  wit  and  gems  of  thought, 
and  though  his  writings  at  times  gave  the  impression 
of  a  cynical  habit  of  thought,  his  nature  was  kindly 
and  genial  to  a  fault.     John  G.  Saxe,  the  poet,  paid  a 
delicate  compliment  to  Mr.    Cassidy  when  he  dedi- 
cated the  volume  of  his  poems  to  him,  a  sa  tribute  to 
his  elegant  scholarship.     It  was  not,  however,  entirely 
as  an  editor  that  his  genius  displayed  itself.     He  was 
wise  in   council.      Had  the  Democratic  party  been 
oftener  guided  by  his  advice  it  would  have  escaped 
falling  into  many  serious  errors.     As  a  politician  he 
was  sagacious  and  far-seeing,  yet  too  loyal  to  party 
to  abandon  it  because  his  own  ideas  were  not  accepted. 
Having  cast  his  lot  in  politics  with  the  Democratic 
party,  it  was  his  aim  to  make  it  the  exponent  of  prog- 
ress and  reform,  and  then  bent  his  whole  energies  to  its 
success.     Mr.  Cassidy's  personal  appearance  and  bear- 
ing were  striking  and  noble.     His  manner  was  uni- 
formly courtly,  and  dignified  in  jts  com-tliness ;   un- 
studied,    yet    perfect.      He    possessed    a   delightful 
suavity,  everywhere  and  always  winning  and  attract- 
ive.    His  love  for  his  native  city  was  not  tlie  least 
striking  of  his  characteristics.     As  was  said  by  a  writer 
in  the  Albany  Sunday  Press,   "There  was  a  time 
when  this  ardent  love  chained  him  to  Albany  with 
hope,  when  elsewhere  he  might  have  reigned  with 
success."    He  believed  in  Albany,  and  never  failed  to 
enlarge  upon  its  advantages  of  position  and  the  mani- 
fest evidences  of  its  marked  progress.     He  lent  every 
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energy  towards  its  improvement  and  beautiflcation, 
and,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Washington  Park,  he  entered  with  spirit  into  every 
project  looking  to  the  expansion  of  that  beautiful 
spot,  and  urged  every  wise  scheme  for  kindred  pur- 
poses. Study  was  a  passion  with  Mr.  Cassidy;  he 
drank  deep  at  the  fountain  of  classical  knowledge,  and 
was  well  versed  in  the  language  and  literature  of 
Europe.  Science,  philosophy,  theology,  the  fine  arts, 
all  fell  within  the  range  of  his  active  and  studious 
mind.  Mr.  Cassidy's  death  took  place  after  a  short 
illness.  It  was  entirely  unexpected,  as  he  possessed  a 
strong  constitution,  and  enjoyed  good  health  up  to 
within  a  few  days  of  his  demise.  On  the  formal  an- 
nouncement of  his  death  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture adjourned  after  taking  appropriate  action.  In 
the  Senate  Messrs,  Woodin,  Henry  C.  Murphy  and 
Erastus  0.  Benedict  made  remarks  eulogistic  of  their 
deceased  friend,  referring  with  profound  emotion 
to  their  deep  sehse  of  his  loss.  In  the  Assembly 
similar  remarks  were  made  by  several  prominent  mem- 
bers, and  a  series  of  resolutions  extolling  the  character 
and  services  of  the  deceased  were  presented  and  ad- 
opted. Besides  these  the  following  local  bodies  :  The 
Delta  Phi  Fraternity,  the  Park  Commissioners  of 
Albany,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Young  Men's  Cath- 
olic Lyceum,  the  Tirustees  of  St  Agnes'  Cemetery, 
the  Typographical  Union,  the  employees  of  the  Argus 
Company,  and  the  Directors  of  the  National  Com- 
mercial Bank  passed  resolutions  of  condolence  and  ap- 
preciation. Letters  of  regard  and  condolence  were 
also  received  by  the  family  from  prominent  men  of 
the  country.     Among  others  the  two  following : 

New  Yoek,  January  34th,  1873. 
Dbab  Mes.  Cassidy  : — The  news  of  your  dear  hus- 
band's death,  which  I  received  yesterday  by  telegram 
from  Mr.  Smith,  was  as  painful,  as  it  was  startling  and 
unexpected.  How  deep  must  be  the  anguish  of  your 
own  heart,  I  can  easily  conceive.  In  presenting  you 
my  sincerest  sympathies,  I  pray  that  God  may 
strengthen  and  console  you  in  your  bitter  hour  of  trial. 
In  reading  this  morning  some  of  the  touching  and 
beautiful  eulogies  vpith  which  the  press  is  teeming,  my 
attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  the  tribute  paid 
by  Mr.  Pruyn  before  the  Constitutional  Commission 
in  your  city.  From  this  I  learned  the  consoling  fact 
that  although  the  illness  of  your  lamented  husband  was 
brief,  still  he  was  fully  aware  of  his  danger,  and  pre- 
pared himself,  by  a  devout  reception  of  the  sacra-- 
ments,  to  meet  his  God.  This,  certainly,  was  an 
estimable  blessing  for  him,  besides  a  source  of  sweet 
and  holy  comfort  to  his  surviving  family  and  friends. 
It  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  attend  the  funeral,  as  I 
have  a  religious  ceremony  to  perform  to-morrow 
morning.  I  shall  not  forget  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the 
departed,  especially  at  the  holy  altar.  May  God  bless 
and  comfort  you,  and  teach  you  humble  resignation  to 
His  holy  wiU. 

Tour  sincere  servant  in  Christ, 

John,.  ArchMshop  of  New  York. 


Flokbnob,  Italy,  February  13th,  1873. 
My  Dbae  Mes.  Cassidy:— It  was  only  yesterday 
I  heard  of  Mr.  Cassidy's  death.  I  tried  to  write  you 
then,  but  I  could  not.  I  cannot  now,  nor  can  I  ever 
express  to  you  how  deeply  I  mourn  his  loss  and 
sympathize  with  you.  We  opened  our  letters  at 
breakfast,  and  the  first  one  told  me  the  sad  news  It 
was  a  gloomy  day  for  all  of  us.  I  had  written  Mr. 
Cassidy  soon  after  my  arrival  in  England;  perhaps 
you  have  received  and  read  the  letter.  Little  did  I 
tliink  when  I  wrote  as  I  did,  that  long  before  it 
reached  Albany  he  would  have  passed  away  for- 
ever. But  I  cannot  say  what  I  feel.  There  are 
times  when  the  pen  is  powerless — none  knew  that 
better  than  he.  If  the  earnest  sympatliy  and  prayers 
of  those  who  are  far  away,  as  we  are,  can  avail  any- 
tiiing,  you  have  them  in  your  hour  of  sorrow.  I  will 
not  force  words  upon  you,  but  with  grateful  recollec- 
tions of  his  kindness  and  yours,  will  only  add,  that  if 
in  any  way  I  can  serve  you,  I  will  with  all  my  heart. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Cassidy  was  a  life-long  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  died  in  that  faith.  His  funeral  took  place 
from  the  Cathedral  at  Albany,  which,  on  that  occasion 
was  crowded  with  friends,  including  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  several  departments  of  State,  and 
prominent  citizens  of  Albany  and  the  neighborhood, 
wlio  joined  with  his  friends  in  mourning  the  loss  of  an 
able  and  honored  citizen.  The  remains  were  taken  to 
St.  Agnes'  Cemetery,  and  deposited  in  the  family 
vault.  Mr.  Cassidy  was  married  in  1856  to  Miss 
Lucie  Rochefort,  and  left  three  sons. 


LEARNED,  HON.  WILLIAM  LAW,  LL.D.,  Pre- 
siding Justice  of  the  Third  Judicial  Department  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was 
born  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  July  24th,  1821, 
and  is  the  son  of  Ebenezer  Learned  and  Lydia  Colt, 
his  wife,  and  the  only  child  of  the  second  marriage. 
His  immediate  ancestors  were  all  of  New  England 
origin.  William  Learned,  his  ancestor  on  the  father's 
side,  came  to  this  couutry  from  England  about  1682, 
and  settled  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  John  Colt, 
his  ancestor  on  the  mother's  side,  came  from  Wales 
about  1638,  and  was  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  that 
year.  He  is  descended  also  from  Nicholas  HaUam,  a 
settler  in  New  London,  in  1677,  and  from  the  well- 
known  "Elder  Brewster."  His  grandfather,  Amasa 
Learned,  was  in  Congress  from  1801  to  1805 ;  and  his 
grandfather,  Joshua  Colt,  from  1793  to  1798.  His 
father  was  a  lawyer  in  New  London,  highly  esteemed 
for  his  benevolence  and  integrity.  Mr.  Learned  was 
educated,  in  his  boyhood,  at  the  Union  School  of  New 
London ;  entered  Yale  College  in  1837,  and  was -grad- 
uated In  1841,  salutatorian  of  his  class.  The  class  con- 
tained several  who  have  become  well-known  in  public 
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youth,  Jiis  father  sold  the  farm,  and  with  his  family 
removed  to  Albany,  where  he  opened  a  tavern  at  the 
corner  of  Lyon  (now  Washington  avenue)  and  Swan 
streets.  While  engaged  in  this  occupation  he  took  a 
contract  to  supply  a  portion  of  the  American  army  with 
beef  and  other  provisions.  After  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract were  fixed,  the  prices  of  provisions  became  very 
high,  but  being  thoroughly  honorable,  he  held  to  the 
terms  of  his  contract,  and  sacrificed  all  the  property  he 
had  in  the  world.  Young  Eli  was  the  eldest  of  six 
children— five  boys  and  one  girl — and  it  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  assist  in  providing  for  the  family.  He 
cheerfully  aided  his  father  in  the  performance  of  his 
contract,  and  was  of  great  assistance  to  him  for  several 
years.  He  then  took  service  with  Elisha  Wilcox,  who 
kept  a  tavern  in  the  old  mansion  formerly  occupied 
by  Governor  Tompkins.  By  extreme  frugality,  he 
saved  from  his  wages,  which  were  very  small,  during 
•one  whole  winter,  the  sum  oi  fourteen  dollcurs!  and, 
with  this  amount,  he  determined  upon  commencing 
business.  Mr.  Angus,  then  a  well-known  grocer,  en- 
couraged the  industrious  and  frugal  young  worker,  and 
gave  him  a  corner  in  his  store,  in  which  to  open  a 
butcher's  stall.  Young  Perry  then  hired  an  old  stable 
near  Henry  Y.  Webb's  Malt  House,  where  his  neat 
stock  were  killed,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 'prepare 
his  market  for  the  sale  of  fresh  meats.  He  attended 
closely  to  his  business.  Limited  in  means,  of  course, 
his  purchases  of  stock  were  necessarily  small.  He 
bought  from  the  adjacent  farmers,  and  turned  over  his 
capital  every  twenty-four  hours.  By  care  and  good 
management  he  not  only  supported  himself,  but  saved 
enough  money  to  buy  a  horse  and  wagon,  with  the 
aid  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  supply  with  meat  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  taverns,  situated  on  the  great  western 
turnpike,  then  the  only  highway  of  communication 
with  the  west.  His  business  increased  rapidly.  Every- 
body liked  to  help  the  young  man  who  was  so  assidu- 
ous in  helping  himself — who  was  so  attentive  to  his 
business — who  was  so  accommodating,  and  who  never 
thought  anything  lie  could  do  for  them  was  any  trouble. 
His  business  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
could  not  always  depend  upon  the  farmers  to  keep  him 
supplied  with  the  quantity  he  desired,  and  it  became 
his  practice  to  attend  the  cattle  mart  at  McKown's. 
His  purchases,  however,  were  always  very  light,  com- 
pared with  those  made  by  others.  One  day  his  good 
friend,  Mr.  Fowler,  told  him  to  buy  a  good  drove  of 
lambs,  and  come  and  see  him  about  the  payment  for 
them.  Eli  went  out  to  McKown's,  and  finding  a  nice 
drove,  commenced  examining  them,  with  a  view  to 
buying.  The  other  larger  dealers  looked  on  in  derision 
at  young  Perry  competing  with  them  in  the  purchase 
of  some  eighty  or  ninety  head.  They  had  already  of- 
fered 9s.  6d.  a  head.   Perry  finally  turned  to  Simpson, 


the  owner,  and  said,  "I'll  give  you  ten  shillings  a  head 
for  them."  He  secured  the  Iambs,  and  when  driving 
offl,  the  others  were  very  anxious  to  take  his  purchase 
off  his  hands  at  a  premium.  He  went  to  Mr.  Powler 
and  informed  him  of  his  purchase,  when  that  gentle- 
man sat  down  and  drew  a  check  for  $100  "  payable  to 
sheepskins  or  bearer,"  on  the  Mechanics'  and  Farmers' 
Bank.  This  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  the  boy 
ever  had  a  bank  check  in  his  hands.  Mr.  Olcott  paid 
the  money  to  Eli,  who  handed  it  over  to  Simpson,  and 
they  returned  to  McKown's.  Young  Perry  drove  his 
flock  out  of  the  yards,  before  all  the  dealers  assembled 
there,  feeling  as  proud  and  rich  as  John  Ja,cob  Astor, 
and  from  that  day  no  brother  dealer  ever  laughed  at 
Eli  when  he  proposed  to  buy  stock.  Mr.  Perry's  busi- 
ness was  constantly  increasing,  and  he  found  himself, 
at  times,  unable  to  accommodate  his  customers  as  fully 
as  he  desired.  John  Cassidy,  father  of  the  editor  of 
the  Albany  Argus,  Was  then  a  heavy  dealer  in  cattle. 
He  also  took  an  interest  in  Eli,  and  told  the  drovers  to 
"give  that  boy  all  the  cattle  he  wanted,  and  he  would 
be  his  security."  Eli  then  applied  to  the  Common 
Council  for  license  for  a  market  on  the  corner  of  Swan 
street  and  Washington  avenue,  where  Mr.  King's  man- 
sion now  stands.  This  was  secured,  and  through  Mr. 
Cassidy's  aid,  Eli  soon  had  a  market  second  to  none  in 
the  city.  He  was  now  on  the  high  road  to  fortune. 
He  was  prosperous  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  soon 
took  rank  among  the  heaviest  dealers.  Nevertheless 
his  business  always  received  his  individual  personal 
attention,  early  and  late.  The  packing  of  beef  in  Al- 
bany, at  that  time,  was  done  chiefly  by  John  Russell 
and  Ich.  Judson.  Mr.  Russell's  establishment  being 
offered  for  sale,  Mr.  Perry  became  its  purchaser.  He 
enlarged  his  facilities  from  year  to  year,  until  he  em- 
ployed some  70  men.  At  times  he  packed  from  80  to 
100  head  of  cattle  per  day.  It  was  while  engaged  in 
this  business  that  Mr.  Perry  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
subsequent  wealth.  This  business  required  large 
amounts  of  ready  capital,  and  the  late  John  Taylor, ' 
then  carrying  on  the  business  of  tallow  chandler,  fre- 
quently came  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Perry  by  en- 
dorsing his  paper.  Mr.  Perry  continued  this  business 
for  some  twenty  years,  making  it  more  profitable  ea6h 
year.  His  business  prosperity  increased  his  wealth  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  found  himself  possessed  of  a 
large  surplus  capital,  which  it  became  necessary  to  in- 
vest. Having  the  interest  of  the  city  in  which  he  had 
been  so  successful  at  heart,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
invest  this  capital  in  real  estate.  He  entered  upon 
these  investments  with  the  same  spirit,  energy  and 
judgment  which  had  characterized  all  his  business' 
transactions.  He  carefully  studied  the  city  and  all  its 
adv&ntageous  sites  and  localities.  He  took  into  con- 
sideration the  interests  of  the  city,  investigated  its 
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municipal  affairs,  and  made  himself  fully  conversant 
with  their  management  and  their  wants  and  needs. 
He  very  soon  made  himself  master  of  all  these,  and 
was  recognized  as  such.  In  April,  1845,  his  fellow 
citizens  of  the  Second  Ward,  appreciating  his  fitness 
for  the  ofiice,  elected  him  to  represent  them  in  the 
Common  Council.  In  politics  be  was  a  Democrat,  and 
was  nominated  on  that  ticket ;  and  although  the  ward 
had  given  a  Whig  majority  of  three  hundred  in  the 
previous  election,  Mr.  Perry's  personal  popularity  was 
so  great,  that  he  succeeded  in  completely  reversing  it, 
and  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  additional  votes 
to  ensure  his  election.  In  1850  he  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly,  and,  while  holding  this  office,  was  elected 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Albany.  This  office  he  continued 
to  hold  at  various  times  for  nearly  twelve  years,  and 
during  that  entire  period  not  one  breath  or  suspicion 
of  wrong  doing  was  ever  charged  against  him.  While 
Mayor  of  the  city  he  performed  a  service,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mayor  Kingsland,  of  New  York,  which 
elicited  wide-spread  commendation  and  thanks  from  all 
classes  of  citizens.  A  bad  class  of  emigrant  runners 
had  banded  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of 
robbing  emigrants.  Their  organization  extended  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo,  and  the  ringleaders  had  their 
quarters  in  New  York  and  Albany.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  break  this  gang  up.  But  to  do  this  required 
the  personal  action  of  Mayor  Perry.  Therefore,  every 
morning,  by  daylight,  he  was  to  be  seen  on  the  dock, 
with  a  few  trusty  policemen,  driving  away  from  the 
emigrants  the  robbers,  and  taking  charge  of  them  him- 
self, sending  or  conducting  them  to  honest  stopping- 
places."  This  course  was  successful,  and  the  disreput- 
able business  was  broken  up.  Our  adopted  citizens 
especially  appreciated  this  action  very  highly,  but  the 
runners,  who  held  no  little  political  influence,  made  it 
a  pretext  for  bringing  to  bear  a  strong  opposition 
against  him  when  he  ran  again  for  office.  But  Mr. 
Perry's  popularity  was  altogether  too  great,  and  he  was 
re-elected  by  a  greater  majority  than  ever.  Many 
stories  are  told  of  his  personal  courage  and  daring, 
which  alone  would  fill  a  small  volume.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  as  Alderman  he  was  present  on  one 
occasion  at  a  Are  in  Greene  street.  While  directing  the 
firemen  a  wall  of  hot  bricks  fell  upon  him,  completely 
burying  him  from  view.  The  engines  near  by,  in  their 
attempt  to  cool  the  bricks  and  thus  save  him  from  be- 
ing burned  to  death  or  suffocated,  poured  such  a  volume 
of  water  upon  them  that  before  he  could  be  extricated 
he  came  very  near  death  by  drowning.  Shortly  after  the 
war  for  the  Union  commenced,  a  serious  strike  oc- 
curred among  the  laborers  employed  by  the  N.  Y. 
Central  R.  R.  Company,  hundreds  of  aimed  men 
roaming  the  streets ;  and,  finally,  assembling  at  the 
freight  yards,  then  in  Montgomery  and  Spencer  streets. 


threatening  to  destroy  all  the  property  found  there. 
Had  the  buildings  been  fired,  as  suggested  by  a  few  of 
the  leaders,  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  valuable  prop- 
erty awaiting  transhipment  would  have  perished  with 
the  cars  and  freight  houses.  The  Mayor  was  at  that 
time  the  head  of  the  police  force,  and  with  a  posse  of 
men,  he  hastened  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  strikers, 
who  were  about  carrying  out  the  plans  of  destruction 
suggested  by  the  leaders.  He  fearlessly  forced  his  way 
right  into  their  midst,  expostulated  with  them  about 
their  proposed  lawlessness,  and  assured  them  that 
while  their  rights  would  be  respected,  he,' as  Mayor  of 
the  city,  sworn  to  protect  the  peace  and  property  of  its 
citizens,  would  shoot  down  the  first  man  who  would 
dare  apply  the  torch.  He  remained  with  them  the 
entire  day,  and  the  next  morning  no  strikers  could  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Company's  depots. 
In  a  few  days  thereafter  the  men  were  at  work  quietly 
and  peacefully.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  ex- 
strikera,  resolutions  thanking  Mayor  Perry  for  the  in- 
terest he  had  shown  in  their  welfare,  and  for  his  firm, 
though  kind  action  in  restraining  them  from  deeds  of 
lawlessness,  and  extending  him  pledges  of  their  confi- 
dence and  good  will,  were  unanimously  adopted. 
How  sacredly  they  kept  this  pledge  was  shown  by 
their  repeated  evidences  of  love  and  high  respect 
whenever  they  had  the  opportunity.  Mr.  Perry's 
record  as  a  good  and  worthy  citizen— one  who  not  only 
took  a  deep  interest  in  all  charitable,  religious  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  but  performed  a  share  of  the  labor 
required  to  carry  them  on— is  long  and  full.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  Orphan  Asylum, 
which  was  started  in  the  building  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  avenue  and  Swan  street.  He  was  a  Man- 
ager for  a  number  of  years,  and  until  after  the  new 
building,  at  the  head  of  Washington  street,  was  com- 
pleted. He  was  one  of  the  first  School  Commissioners 
under  the  new  law,  and  devoted  twenty  years  of  faith- 
ful service  to  aid  every  measure  for  the  improvement 
and  education  of  the  children  of  the  city.  To  this 
service  he  was  particularly  devoted,  owing  to  his  high 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  education.  No  expense, 
no  facilities,  no  encouragement  were,  in  his  estima- 
tion, too  great  for  this  purpose.  During  the  war  for 
the  Union,  Mr.  Perry  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Government.  He  was  Chair- 
man of  the  War  Committee.  He  rendered  great  as- 
sistance especially  in  raising  Company  B,  91st  Regi- 
ment, which  company  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Stack- 
house,  who  was  formerly  in  his  employment.  After 
Captain  Stackhouse  was  wounded  at  Port  Hudson  and 
died,  Mr.  Perry  had  his  remains  brought  to  Albany 
and  buried.  He  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  the 
welfare  of  the  soldiers  recruited  in  and  about  Albany, 
to  whom  he  was  well-known.     In  recognition  of  his 
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valuable  services  in  behalf  of  the  43d  Regiment,  the 
following  resolutions  of  thanlcs  were  adopted  unani- 
mously at  a  meeting  of  Company  B  of  that  command, 
held  at  Camp  Griffin,  Virginia,  January  30th,  lS63 : 

"  Wluirects,  The  Hon.  Eli  Perry  has  proven  himself 
a  warm  friend  of  the  Union,  the  constitution  and  the 
laws,  by  his  many  acts  of  patriotism,  his  zeal  and 
loyalty  to  his  country;  and 

"  Whereas,  He  has  manifested  so  much  interest  in 
the  organization  of  the  43d  Regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  V., 
(visiting  the  barracks  frequently  and  contributing 
freely  to  make  us  comfortable  during  our  organiza- 
tion), and  has  been  so  particularly  kind  and  friendly 
towards  Company  B;  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  Company  B  of  the  43d  Regiment. 
N.  y.  S.  v.,  recognize  in  the  Hon.  Eli  Perry,  the  gen- 
tleman, the  patriot,  and  a  warm  friend  of  the  Union, 
the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  our  beloved  country, 
and  therefore, 

"  BeaoUed,  That  Company  B  of  the  48d  Regiment, 
N.  Y.  S.  v.,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  recognized 
as  the  Perry  Guards  of  Albany,  and  they  do  adopt  that 
as  the  name  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Perry  was  always  regarded  as  a  direct  and  faith- 
ful representative  of  the  people,  unselfish  in  his  views, 
and  with  an  eye  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  wel- 
fare, to  which  he  never  failed  to  give  his  full  support. 
Although  a  party  man,  he  was  so  in  the  best  sense,  and  at 
no  time  allowed  himself  to  serve  any  clique  or  further 
any  private  interest.  Pecuniarily  he  was  independent, 
and,  possessed  of  stern  honesty,  he  stood  far  above  the 
reach  of  any  ring  influence.  Hence  the  municipal  af- 
fairs of  Albany  were  rarely  better  conducted  than  when 
under  his  administration.  Mr.  Perry  was  Mayor  of 
Albany  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Jenny  Lind  to 
America.  On  the  appearance  of  the  great  cantatrice 
in  Albany,  he  presented  her  to  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
subsequently  paid  her  many  courteous  attentions.  Just 
previous  to  her  departure  from  the  city  she  called  at 
his  office,  and  gave  him  a  beautiful  chain  as  a  keep- 
sake, and  also  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
poor  of  Albany.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Louis 
Kossuth — "the  Hungarian  Apostle  of  Liberty" — to 
America,  Mr.  Perry  was  also  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  city,  and  in  that  capacity  presided  at  the  meeting 
to  welcome  the  distinguished  exile.  Speaking  for  the 
citizens  of  Albany,  he  said : 

"GovBENOE  Kossuth: — As  Chief  Magistrate  of  this 
city,  the  agreeable  duty  is  devolved  on  me  of  bidding 
you  a  cordial  welcome.  The  citizens  of  this  capital, 
the  capital  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  prosperous 
State  in  the  confederacy,  rejoice  in  the  opportunity 
now  afforded  them  of  receiving  you  as  their  guest. 
They  recognize  in  you  the  representative  of  a  principle 
to  which  freeman  are  always  glad  to  do  homage.  They 
greet  you  as  a  distinguished  advocate  of  political  rights 
— as  a  brother  in  the  great  contest  for  liberty,  who  has 
struggled  so  powerfully  for  your  country's  cause. 
With  deep  emotion  they  extend  their  arms  to  welcome 
you  to  their  hearts  and  their  firesides.  They  watched 
with  intense  interest  the  changes  of  light  and  shadow 


in  your  national  struggle.  They  rejoiced  at  your 
temporary  success,  and  they  mourned,  oh,  how  deeply, 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  conflict.  But  we  have 
confidence  that  the  progress  of  human  affairs  is  on- 
ward. National  and  individual  rights  are  becoming 
more  thoroughly  understood  and  more  highly  valued, 
and  we  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Hungary, 
free  and  republican,  shall  take  her  proper  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  behalf  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, allow  me  again,  sir,  to  welcome  you  to  the  capital 
of  om-  Empire  State." 

Mayor  Perry  presided  at  the  great  welcome  given 
by  the  citizens  of  Albany  to  General  McClellan  just 
previous  to  the  latter's  nomination  to  the  presidency. 
In  Joel  Munsell's  excellent  "  Collections  on  the  History 
of  Albany,"  p.  231,  mention  is  made  of  a  remark- 
able instance  of  Mr.  Perry's  genei'osity  in  connection 
with  the  "Washington  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  Though 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  his  interest  in 
the  State  Street  Calvary  Church  at  a  great  pecuniary 
advantage,  he  preferred  to  keep  the  sacred  edifice  in 
the  hands  of  his  brother  church  members,  and  accord- 
ingly donated  his  entire  interest  in  the  building  to  the 
Washington  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  who  at  once  re- 
moved to  State  street.  Again,  in  connection  with  the 
Pearl  Street  Baptist  Church  building.  The  edifice  had 
actually  "gone  a  begging"  for  a  purchaser.  In  the 
meantime,  work  on  the  new  edifice  on  State  street 
lagged  for  want  of  the  means  which  the  sale  of  the  old 
house  of  worship  would  bring.  Finally  the  Trustees 
turned  as  a  "  forlorn  hope  "  to  Mr.  Perry.  He  came 
to  their  rescue  at  once  and  paid  them  the  price — 
$35,000 — at  which  the  property  had  been  in  the  market 
for  months,  without  finding  a  purchaser.  He  subse- 
quently remodelled  the  building,  and  though  great  in- 
ducements were  offered  to  him  for  a  lease  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  building  for  theatrical  purposes,  he  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  He  would  not  lend  his  aid  to 
turning  a  church  into  a  theatre.  Mr.  Perry  was  nomi- 
nated by  acclamation  for  the  XLIId  Congress,  and  was 
elected  by  over  8,000  majority.  He  was  likewise  nomi- 
nated for  the  XLIIId  Congress,  and  again  elected  by 
about  the  same  majority.  Mr.  Perry's  career  in  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  was  distinguished  not  only  by  his 
marked  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  but 
also  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  country  at 
large.  A  most  important  bill  presented  by  him,  in  an 
able  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1873,  advocated  the  erection 
of  public  buildings  at  Albany  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  present  and 
prospective  wants  of  that  city.  This  speech,  which 
embodied  in  terse  but  vigorous  language  a  statistical 
presentation  of  the  population,  industries,  wealth,  edu- 
cational facilities  and  growing  importance  of  the  capital 
of  the  Empire  State,  bore  the  impress  of  profound 
thought  in  every  sentence.     Its  admirable  common- 
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sense  view  of  the  whole  subject,  and  its  unanswerable 
logic  won  an  appropriation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  specified,  the  sole 
condition  imposed  by  Congress  being  that  the  city  of 
Albany  should  furnish  the  site.  On  the  passage  of  the 
bill  granting  the  appropriation,  Mr.  PeiTy  sent  the  fol- 
lowing despatch  to  the  Postmaster  of  Albany : 

"Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  13,  1873. 
"Hon.  Jno.  f.  Smyth,  P.  M.,  Albany: 

"I  have  succeeded  in  the  passage  of  my  bill  in  the 
House  for  $350,000  for  a  Government  building,  the 
city  of  Albany  to  procure  a  site. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Eli  Peret." 

The  satisfaction  of  the  citizens  of  Albany  at  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Perry's  efforts  was  unbounded.  Men  of  all 
parties  sent  him  their  warm  congratulations,  and  the 
general  sentiment  was  that  he  deserved  every  praise. 
The  Albany  Argus,  in  an  editorial  headed  by  the  above 
despatch  said :  "Mr.  Perry  has  certainly  earned  the 
thanks  of  our  citizens  for  his  energy  in  urging  up- 
on the  attention  of  Congress  the  necessity  of  a  Govern- 
ment building  here.  It  is  the  first  bill  of  the  kind  re- 
ported this  session,  and  though  it  met  with  some  little 
opposition  on  the  ground  that  it  was  opening  the  door 
to  similar  appropriations  for  many  other  localities,  it 
finally  passed  the  House  without  division."  Another 
Albany  journal,  in  announcing  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
said  :  "Mr.  Perry  has  done  in  a  month  what  all  our 
former  Congressmen  failed  to  do  for  thirty  years." 
On  the  2d  of  June,  1874,  the  House  of  Representatives 
having  under  discussion  a  bill  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Giris'  Reform  School  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  towards  which  the  National  Government 
had  been  asked  to  apply  "the  Conscience  Fund,"  the 
district  authorities  agreeing  to  furnish  the  site,  Mr. 
Perry  delivered  a  speech  in  favor  of  the  measure,  show- 
ing in  his  remarks  that  Congress  was  not  called  upon 
to  do  more  than  its  bounden  duty  in  making  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  carrying  out  of  this  measure,  which 
was  called  for  by  every  honorable  and  philanthropic 
sentiment,  and  adducing  as  a  precedent  for  this  appli- 
cation of  a  special  fund  in  charge  of  the  Government, 
but  not  covered  into  the  treasury,  the  employment,  for 
the  erection  of  a  National  Soldiers'  Home,  of  the  un- 
expended sum  (amounting  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
thousand  dollars)  of  the  contributions  levied  upon 
Mexican  cities— during  the  war  with  Mexico.  Mr. 
Perry  was  a  man  of  large  business  capacity,  and  had 
been  prominently  identified  for  many  years  with  several 
of  the  most  important  corporations  in  Albany.  Among 
these  were  the  Albany  City  Bank,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  Director  twenty-five  years,  and  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  Vice-President ;  the  Albany  City  Savings 
Bank,  of  which  also  he  was  Vice-President;  and  the 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  with  which  he  had  been 


connected  as  Director  since  its  incorporation,  and  of 
which  he  was  President.  He  was  also  a  Director  of 
the  Albany  Gas  Company,  and  one  of  the  Inspectors 
of  the  Penitentiary.  He  was  a  man  of  fixed  principles 
and  strongly  marked  character,  and  always  identified 
himself  with  the  masses  of  the  people,  whose  best  in- 
terests he  at  all  times  warmly  supported  and  cham- 
pioned. His  death  was  universally  lamented  in  Al- 
bany, and  wherever  he  was  known.  The  portrait  of 
Mr.  Perry  herewith  given,  represents  him  as  he  ap- 
peared when  in  Congress  in  1871. 


NOLAN,  HON.  MIOHAELN.,Mayorof  Albany,and 
Representative  from  that  district  in  the  XLVIIth 
Congress,  was  born  at  Ballin  Killen,  County  Carlow, 
Ireland,  May  4th,  1834.     The  family  were  in  moderate 
circumstances,   but   much  respected  throughout  the 
neighborhood.   About  the  year  1846  they  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  and  settled  in  the  city  of  Albany, 
where  they  have  ever  since  remained.     Young  Nolan 
was  first  employed  in  the  office  of  Andrew  J.  Colvin, 
counselor-at-law,  and  subsequently  in  the  law  office 
of  Hill,  Cagger  &  Porter.     After  remaining  here  for  a 
time,  it  was  discovered  that  the  duties  devolving  upon 
him  were  impairing  his  health,  and  he  accordingly 
accepted    an    engagement    as    business    manager  of 
McKnight's   brewery,  where  he  continued  for  more 
than  six  years.     Mr.  McKnight  was  possessed  of  large 
business  capacity,  and,  besides,  was  esteemed  a  shrewd 
poUtical  observer.     He  had  many  friends,  and  wielded 
considerable  influence  in  the  political  circles  of  Albany. 
His  appreciation  of  young  Nolan  and  recognition  of 
his  abilities  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  the  latter 
into  close  confidential  relations,  and  the  consequent 
consideration  of  important  affairs  outside  of  mere 
business  routine.     Leaving  Albany,  Mr    Nolan  next 
went  to  Suspension  Bridge  as  ticket   agent  for  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  according  to  a  special 
arrangement  made  with  the  Hon.  Erastus  Corning— 
since  deceased— who  was  then  President  of  the  road. 
A  system    of   mismanagement,    supplemented    with 
fraudulent  transactions,  had  become  established  among 
the  ticket  agents  and  conductors  6f  the  Great  Western 
and  other  roads  converging  at  Suspension  Bridge.  Re- 
peated efforts  to  remedy  this  condition  of  things  had 
been  made  without  avail  until  Mr.  Nolan  arrived  and 
took  charge  of  the  business.     In  one  yeai-  therealter  a 
complete  reorganization  was  effected  and  the  nefarious 
practices  were  eni  irely  broken  up.   Mr.  Nolan  thence  re- 
moved to  San  Francisco,  California,  where  his  previous 
railroad  experience  commended  him  to  the  attention  of 
railroad  men  in  that  State,  and  he  promptly  received 
an  appointment  on  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Jos6 
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Kailroad,  of  which  he  soon  became  General  Superin- 
tendent. He  remained  in  this  capacity  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  during  which  time  he  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  for  business  management,  tact  and  abUity, 
which  brought  him  into  friendly  relations  with  many 
of  the  leading  merchants,  bankers  and  lawyers  of 
California— men  whose  chief  idea  and  object  was  the 
dcirelopment  of  the  great  agricultural  and  mineral 
wealth  of  that  State.  Prior  to  his  leaving  California, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  San  Francisco  and  San 
Jos6  Railroad,  together  with  a  number  of  the  oflScers 
of  the  company,  gave  expression  to  their  esteem  and 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Nolan  in  the  presentation  of  a 
valuable  set  of  silver  plate  and  a  magnificent  gold 
badge,  on  the  reverse  of  which  latter  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  President  and  Directors.  From  San 
Trancisco  he  was  recalled  to  Albany  in  1866,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  the  brewing  business  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Terrence  J.  Quinn — since  member  of 
Congress  and  deceased — with  whom  he  formed  a  co- 
partnership. Entering  heartily  into  his  new  work,  Mr. 
Nolan's  energy  and  enterprise  found  ample  scope  for 
exercise.  The  brewery,  in  its  quality  as  well  as  quan- 
tity of  production,  began  immediately  to  increase,  and 
a  complete  reorganization  of  the  business,  involving 
the  addition  of  new  improvements  and  the  utilization 
of  advanced  ideas,  was  brought  about,  so  that  from 
4,500  barrels  the  production  has  reached  50,000  barrels 
annually,  and  the  reputation  of  the  establishment  for 
ales  and  porters  of  various  brands  is  unsurpassed. 
The  copartnership  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Quinn,  in  1878,  since  which  time  the  business  and  in- 
terests of  the  Quinn  &  Nolan  brewery  have  been  un- 
der the  full  control  of  Mr.  Nolan,  the  firm  name  being 
retained  by  special  request  of  his  late  partner.  The 
popularity  of  lager  beer  as  a  beverage  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Nolan  at  a  time  when  other  brewers 
of  ale  gave  the  matter  little  thought,  and  he  at  once, 
anticipating  the  growing  demand,  began  to  prepare  for 
its  manufacture  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  accordingly 
arranged  for  the  construction  of  the  Quinn  &  Nolan 
Beverwyck  Brewery,  since  so  well  and  widely  known. 
The  word  "Beverwyck"  is  of  old  Dutch  origin  and 
significance,  and  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  early  set- 
tlers who  first  came  there  in  1613.  The  peculiar  form 
of  the  river  at  Albany  bears  a  resemblance  to  a  hoop- 
net,  known  in  the  early  Dutch  dialect  as  "Fuyck." 
The  beaver  was  chosen  by  the  settlers  as  an  emblem  of 
industry,  and  thence  comes  "Bever's  Fuyck"  and 
' '  Beverwyck. "  The  Beverwyck  Brewery  is  of  colossal 
proportions,  and,  viewed  from  any  point,  presents  a 
handsome  and  imposing  appearance.  The  following 
description  of  the  estabhshment  we  quote  from  the 
Albany  Hand  Book  (1881) : 

"Twenty  years   ago  lager  beer  was   almost  un- 


heard of  outside  of  Germany.  To-day  it  may  be 
called  the  National  drink  of  America,  so  generally 
is  it  consumed  by  those  who  use  alcoholic  bever- 
ages of  any  kind.  For  many  years  Albany  had  been 
noted  for  its  ale,  but  it  was  not  till  1878  that  it  became 
equally  famous  for  lager  beer.  True,  the  drink  had 
previously  been  made  here  in  a  small  way,  but  that 
year  saw  the  completion  of  the  Beverwyck,  which  is- 
unquestionably  the  model  lager  beer  brewery  of  the 
United  States,  if  not  of  the  world.  Its  reputation  as 
such  is  wide-spread,  and  attracts  hundreds  of  visitors 
from  all  over  the  country.  The  partners  in  the  Bever- 
wyck Brewing  Company  were  experienced  in  the 
manufacture  of  ale  and  porter,  of  which  they  had 
made,  and  (under  the  style  of  Quinn  &  Nolan)  still 
make  large  quantities;  but,  quick  to  respond  to  the 
demand  for  a  lighter  and  more  sparkling  beverage, 
they  erected  the  colossal  structure  on  North  Ferry 
street  for  the  production  of  lager  only.  Architectur- 
ally, it  is  altogether  the  finest  building  devoted  to 
manufacturing  purposes  in  the  city — the  imposing 
belfry  and  clock-tower,  and  the  heroic  statue  of 
"Gambrinus,"  attracting  special  attention.  Inside, 
everything  has  been  arranged  apparently  without  re- 
gard to  cost,  but  with  the  sole  view  to  utility  and  the 
perfection  of  detail.  The  first  floor,  used  as  the  engine 
and  pump-room,  is  paved  with  Vermont  slate,  purple 
and  green,  and  from  it  the  centre  is  open  like  the  grand 
hall  of  some  great  hotel  or  library,  while  the  handsome 
balustrades  give  the  effect  of  galleries  rising  tier  upon 
tier  to  the  lofty  roof.  Directly  in  the  centre  is  an  arte- 
sian well  230  feet  deep,  from  which  water  is  drawn  to 
supply  the  coolers.  Pumps  of  the  most  approved  pat- 
terns for  pumping  beer,  air,  ice-water,  and  for  the 
boilers,  etc.,  are  arranged  around  the  room;  all  the 
machinery  being  nickel-plated,  and  shining  like  a 
service  of  silver.  Perfect  neatness,  order  and  discip- 
line prevail  everywhere.  Two  great  copper  kettles,  in 
which  the  beer  is  brewed,  holding  180  .barrels  each, 
and  alone  costing  $20,000,  extend  from  the  second  to 
the  third  stories,  and  are  double  hammered  and  pol- 
ished, as  is  all  the  copper-work  about  the  concern- 
This  affords  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  upon  which 
the  establishment  is  constructed,  but  an  elaborate 
description  cannot  here  be  given.  Two  boilers,  each 
of  100-horse  power,  are  in  a  separate  building,  with 
walls  made  secure  against  all  possible  accident.  The 
storage  capacity  is  60,000  barrels ;  the  brewing  capacity 
of  the  establishment,  90,000  barrels  per  annum.  The 
sale  of  Beverwyck  lager  is  very  extended  and  con- 
stantly increasing.  Its  distribution  about  the  city  is 
by  means  of  a  stud  of  fifty  horses  of  the  finest  Keii- 
tucky,  Ohio,  and  Wayne  County  (New  York)  stock, 
with  wagons  and  trucks  corresponding  in  strength  and 
durability.  Such  a  concern  as  this  must  have  some 
inspiration  and  guiding  spirit,  and  both  of  these  are 
found  in  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Beverwyck 
Brewing  Company,  Hon.  M.  N.  Nolan,  a  man  whom 
the  world  calls  "jucky;"  and  so  he  is,  but  it  is  the 
luck  which  comes,  and  comes  only,  from  a  combina- 
tion of  indomitable  purpose,  resistless  force,  and  supe- 
rior executive  capacity.  Mr.  Nolan  is  now  serving 
his  second  term  as  Mayor  of  the  city,  having  been  re- 
elected by  an  overwhelming  majority.  He  has  also 
iust  been  elected  to  represent  this  district  in  the 
XLVIIth "Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  cost  of 
the  Beverwyck  brewery  was  $350,000.  It  was  built 
by  the  celebrated  architect  and  millwright,  Mr.  Charles. 
StoU,  of  Brooklyn,  New  "iork." 
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The  Quinn  &  Nolan  Ale  Brewery  is  now  turning  out 
52,000  barrels  of  ale  per  annum,  and  the  lager  beer 
brewery  about  60,000  barrels.  The  Beverwyck  Brew- 
ing Company  is  separate  from  the  Quinn  &  Nolan  Ale 
Brewery,  although  Mr.  Nolan  is  the  President  and 
Oeneral  Manager,  both  establishments  constituting  a 
vast  double  enterprise,  of  which  he  is  the  head  and 
master  spirit.  In  tracing  Mr.  Nolan's  record  we  can- 
not, perhaps,  do  better  than  refer  to  the  following 
sketch,  which  appeared  a  short  time  ago  in  the  Western 
Brewer  and  Journal  of  the  Barley,  Malt  and  Hop 
Trade: 

"That  the  brewing  trade  is  rapidly  assuming  a 
prominent  position  in  this  country  is  evidenced  by  the 
frequent  calls  made  by  the  people  upon  members  of 
our  ancient  craft  to  fill  high  and  responsible  positions, 
both  socially  and  politically.     The  subject  of  this 
sketch,   Hon.   Michael  N.   Nolan,   President  of   the 
<Juinn  &  Nolan  Beverwyck  Brewing  Company,  and 
Mayor  of  the  capital  city  of  Albany,  New  York,  is  an 
illustrious  example  of  this  tendency  towards  progress 
and  position,  so  marked  of  recent  years  in  the  brewing 
trade.        ********* 
At  the  time  of  his  first  election  to  the  office  of  Mayor 
of  Albany,  Mr.  Nolan  had  been  for  some  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Albany  Fire  Commission,  and  won  distinc- 
tion for  his  course  in  that  body.     One  point  worthy  of 
note  is  the  fact  that  in  his  first  election  he  was  con- 
fronted with  two  candidates  for  the  position  of  Mayor, 
i.  «.,  the  regular  Republican  and  Workingmen's  nomi- 
nees.  The  latter  organization  had  at  that  time  reached 
its  highest,  point  of  efBciency,  and  its  members  were 
mainly  drawn  from  the  Democratic  party,  to  which 
Mr.  Nolan  has  always  been  attached.  Without  division 
in  the  two  parties,  the  city  of  Albany,  for  many  years 
Democratic,  was  so  evenly  divided  that  in  a  number  of 
previous  political  campaigns  victory  was  as  frequently 
with  one  party  as  with  the  other.     Despite  ihese  diffi- 
culties Mr.  Nolan  was  chosen  Mayor  by  a  vote  approxi- 
mating the  united  vote  of  all  the  other  opposing  candi- 
dates, and  entered  upon  an  administration  which  has 
been  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  Albany.     In  proof 
of  the  popular  approval  of  his  official  acts,  the  people 
returned  him  to  the  office  in  April  last  by  a  majority 
of  4,693  votes,  being  the  largest  majority  ever  given 
any  candidate  for  the  position.     In  addition  to  this 
flattering  distinction  his  party  received  the  popular 
compliment  of  the  election  of  fifteen  out  of  a  total  of 
seventeen  Aldermen,  a  return  without  precedent  in  the 
history  of  the  city.    Quick  to  appreciate  worth,  and 
equally  untiring  in  rewarding  merit  and  punishing  dis- 
honesty, Mr.  Nolan  has  called  around  him  some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  city,  who  have  for  years  watched  his 
progress  with  unfeigned  admiration.     He  has  a  keen 
perception  of  the  value  of  youthful  vigor  and  has  de- 
voted much  attention  to  the  promotion  of  their  in- 
terests and  that  of  the  departments  under  his  charge, 
by  the  appointment  and  selection  of  young  men  of  in- 
telligence and  ability  to  assist  him  in  the  municipal 
administration.    A  man  imbued  with  all  the  generous 
impulses  of  his  race,  of  keen  discernment  and  rapid 
execution,  thorough  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty, 
and  ambitious  of  successful  achievement  of  his  pur- 
poses, he  is  never  deterred  by  complication  of  difficulty, 
but  attacks  every  enterprise,  however  arduous,  with  a 
confidence  of  success  and  an  intensity  of  vigor  which 


win  the  admiration  of  weaker  men  and  almost  miracu- 
lously effect  their  complete  purpose.  In  person,  Mr. 
Nolan  is  of  large  and  portly  figure,  with  a  frank,  open 
face  filled  with  an  intensity  and  earnestness  that  com- 
mands immediate  attention  ;  and  amid  the  conflict  of 
party  claims  and  partisan  considerations,  he  has  always 
preserved  a  dignity,  a  decision  and  a  force  which  have 
attracted  attention  and  commanded  the  general  admira- 
tion of  the  people,  being  popular  in  the  enlarged  sense 
that  his  private  life  and  official  acts  commend  them-, 
selves  favorably  to  general  attention." 

The  following,  written  during  Mr.  Nolan's  Con- 
gressional canvass,  gives  further  insight  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  man.  It  is  from  the  trenchant  pen  of 
the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Albany  Argus,  and  appeared 
in  the  campaign  edition  of  that  journal  in  October, 
1880: 

"  The  time  to  election  is  short.     The  canvass  in  Alba- 
ny County  has  been  open,  spirited  and  direct.     The 
National  character  of  the  election  has  been  such  that 
among  all  the  county  candidates,  the  gentleman  run- 
ning for  Congress  has  been  most  antagonized,  debated 
and  observed.     The  wisdom  of  running  Mayor  Nolan 
has  been  shown  by  all  these  facts :    His  candidacy  has 
strengthened  the  whole  ticket ;  has  increased  the  pros- 
pects of  a  large  majority  for  the  Electors,  and  has  made 
better  the  chances  of   the    other  county  nominees. 
This  is  the  truth.    The  causes  are  not  far  to  look  for. 
It  is  shown  that  Mr.  Nolan  is  a  strong  man,   with 
strong  people.     His  strength  has  thus  been  added  to 
other  strength.     The  effect  is  that  the  solid,  hearty, 
energetic  and  manly  men  are  laboring  with  him  and 
for  him.     He  is  no  coward.     He  is  no  hypocrite.     He 
is  no  Miss  Nancy.     He  is  no  dawdler  or  idler  or  false 
friend.     He  is  positive  all  over  and  all  through.     His 
no  is  no  and  his  yes  is  yes.    He  has  not  got  on  in  bus- 
iness or  in  affairs  by  trimming,  by  indirection  or  by  in- 
dolence.   He  has  not  succeeded  by  chicanery,  luck  or 
good  fortune.     He  has  been  the  architect  of  his  own 
career,  and  by  force  of  facts  and  traits  which  honor 
himself  and  honor  citizen  enterprise.     His  executive 
capacity  has  been  great.     In  whatever  position  he  has 
been,  he  has  gone  to  the  front.     This  he  has  done  by 
learning  thoroughly  all  he  was  set  to  do,  and  by  thor- 
oughly doing  it,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  ac- 
quire a  full  knowledge  of  the  business  in  all  its  de- 
partments,  and  associate  with  those  who  could  in- 
crease his  information.     This  round  the  world  has 
been  the  method  of  masterful  men.    It  has  given  Mr. 
Nolan  power,  success,  efficiency,   respect  and  influ- 
ence.   His  course,  man  and  boy,  has  thus  been  up- 
ward.    He  first  laid  the  foundation  of  a  solid  and  va- 
ried educ  tion.    Travel  and  experience  of  men  then 
trained  and  filled  his  observation.     Thus  when,  after 
faithful  and  varied  service  with  others,  he  undertook 
business  for  himself  he  had  organization,  good  habits, 
indomitable  energy,  due  self-confldence,  the  benefit  of 
a  proved  and  true  character,  and  an  ability  almost  in- 
tuitive to  discern  the  opportunities  and  scope  of  the 
events  and  interests  of  concern  to    him   to    know. 
These  told  at  once.     They  made  and  keep  him  a  power 
in  a  very  exacting  and  competitive  business.     They 
have  placed  him  in  advance  of  all  rivals  and  associates 
here  in  that  business.     They  have  made  him  the  val- 
ued friend  and  helper  of  every  rightful  public  enter- 
prise.    They  have  made  his  judgment  sound,  far-see- 
ing and  trusted.     They  have  made  his  word  as  good 
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as  his  bond  everywhere.     They  have  made  his  success 
an  incentive  to  all  who  would  rise  to  influence  and 
power  anywhere.    All  the  criticisms  on  this  man  are 
really  tributes  to  his  good  parts.     All  his  blemishes 
are  those  which  go  with  strength.     They  say  he  is  am- 
bitious.    His  ambition  has  been  to  build  up  a  vast 
legitimate  business,  which  furnishes  employment  to 
many  and  injury  to  none.     His  ambition  has  been  to 
stir  every  interest  engaged  in  that  business  to  an  activ- 
ity it  never  knew  before.     He  has  done  so  and  his  am- 
bition has  been  a  public  benefit.     In  politics  he  has 
been  ambitious  and  he  has  not.     He  has  been  ambi- 
tious to  be  known  always  as  a  Democrat,  and  his  polit- 
ical convictions  are  never  disguised  or  softened.     The 
party  has  been  ambitious  to  nominate  him.     Con- 
strained to  accept,  really  at  the  expense  of  his  personal 
interests,  he  has  been  ambitious  to  make  good  runs. 
And  he  has  made  them.    Hehas  made  them  fairly  and 
forcibly.    He  has  overcome  opposition.     He  has  not 
merely  defeated,  but  routed  his  foes,  and  those  most 
earnestly  for  him  have  been  those  who  have  known 
him  best.    In  ofiBce  he  has  been  ambitious  to  cut  down 
expenses,  to  reduce  taxes,  to  weed  out  rascals  and 
drones,  to  surround  himself  with  bright,  true,  straight- 
forward young  men,  who  never  asked  places  of  him 
and  of  whom  he  has  asked  no  favors.     These  ambi- 
tions have  made  Albany  credit  high,  Albany  order 
complete,  Albany  security  marked,  Albany  health  un- 
equaled,  Albany  expenses  and  taxes  less,  and  Albany 
civil  service  excellent.     The  ambition  of  M.  N.  Nolan 
has  made  Albany  one  of  the  best  and  least  governed 
of  American  cities.     Right  here  we  want  to  say  that  it 
is  fortunate  for  those  who  have  criticised  the  honor  of 
M.  N.  Nolan,  that  they  have  never  brought  specifica- 
tions against  him.    No  man  lives  who  can  say  he  ever 
withheld  from  any  one  what  was  his  due,  or  in  any 
way  ever  broke  his  word  or  mixed  his  own  and  the  pub- 
lic business  up.     There  is  no  Kepublican  business  man 
who  does  not  know  that  in  integrity  and  honesty  Mr. 
Nolan's  whole  public  and  business  success  has  been 
built  up.     He  has  the  enemies  strong  and  successful 
business  men  make ;  but  his  public  and  business  rec- 
ord has  been  as, straight  as  that  of  the  most  solvent 
bank  in  this  city.    The  other  criticisms  made  on  him 
for  brusqueness,  etc.,  are  beneath  notice.     He  is  man- 
ly, and  he  excites  the  dislike  of  those  who  would  have 
him  fawning.    He  is  outspoken,  and  he  excites  the 
dislike  of  those  who  pare  their  words  as  they  pare  their 
nails  with  a  small  knife  to  a  feeble  point.     He  is  rapid 
and  impetuous,  because  the  multiplicity  of  interests  he 
guards  requires  brevity,   quickness  and  earnestness, 
and  because  his  whole  mental  quality  is  swift,  clear, 
sure,  positive,  hearty  on  the  instant.    His  fitness  for 
Congress  is  marked.     He  can  do  things.    He  can  care 
for  and  forward  Albany  interests  better  than  almost 
any  man ;  his  pride  is  in  Albany ;  his  undertakings 
are  here;  his  knowledge  of  Albany  feeling  and  ways 
is  thorough;  his  executive,  clear  cut,  incisive  mind 
can  be  depended  on  to  see  that  Albany  has  her  rights, 
and  more,  too,  whenever  Congress  is  dealing  with  or 
for  the  great  cities.    His  experience  has  brought  him 
into  contact  with  all  classes  and  interests,  and  he  is 
identified  with  all  of  them.     He  will  be  able  to  repre- 
sent them  thoroughly  and  well.    All  feel  that  he  has 
claims  which  he  never  presses  upon  them.     His  liber- 
ality, bounded  neither  by  creed  nor  nationality,  has 
not  waited  the  call  of  need;  it  has  anticipated  it. 
Concrete  in  his  convictions,  he  is  cosmopolitan  in 
his  sympathies." 


It  would  be  superfluous  to  supplement  the  foregoing 
resume  of  Mr.  Nolan's  character  and  career  with  other 
particulars.  Seldom  has  a  public  journal,  and  one 
of  such  commanding  influence  as  the  Argus,  spoken 
of  an  official  in  stronger  words  of  commendation,  or 
given  expression  to  unqualified  approval  in  more  pos- 
itive and  emphatic  terms,  even  in  the  heat  of  an  ex- 
citing political  canvass.  Mr.  Nolan  was  elected  to  the 
XLVIIth  Congress  over  his  opponent,  a  popular  and 
influential  citizen  of  Albany,  by  a  majority  of  about 
2,500  votes,  700  greater  than  any  other  candidate  for 
the  position  had  ever  before  received — wresting  the 
district  from  the  Republicans,  who  had  elected  their 
candidate  in  the  preceding  Congress.  The  life  story  of 
the  Hon.  M.  N.  Nolan  is  another  and  interesting  chap- 
ter in  the  worthy  records  of  self-made  men,  for  which 
our  Republic  is  so  distinguished.  An  emigrant  boy, 
of  ten  years  old,  landing  upon  our  shores  in  complete 
obscurity  thirty-five  years  ago,  he  became  in  a  few 
years  the  master  spirit  of  an  enormous  business  enter- 
prise, and  the  twice  honored  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
capital  city  of  the  Empire  State,  and  the  chosen  repre- 
sentative of  his  fellow  citizens  in  the  National  Legisla- 
ture of  his  adopted  country.  Such  success  was  the 
outcome  of  real  and  substantial  worth,  and  commands 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  aU  fair  minded  men  of 
whatever  political  faith. 


BABCOCK,  JAMES  LBOJSrABD,  M.D.,  of  Albany, 
was  born  in  the  Babcock  homestead,  Babcock 
Corners,  Town  of  Bethlehem,  Albany  County, 
New  York,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1828,  and 
died  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1881,  in  the  flfty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  The  family  of  Babcock,  which  already  numbers 
thousands  of  members  in  the  United  States,  is  de- 
scended from  James  Babcock,  who  was  born  in  Essex, 
England,  about  the  year  1580.  In  the  year  1620  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Leyden,  in  Holland,  to 
emigrate  with  the  Pilgrims  to  the  New  World.  He 
embarked  in  the  ship  "  Anne,"  early  in  the  year  1623, 
and  arrived  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  July. 
Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  ac- 
companied to  America  by  his  four  children,  James, 
John,  Job  and  Mary,  all  natives  of  England,  and  bora 
between  the  years  1612  and  1630.  By  his  second  wife^ 
to  whom  he  was  married  at  Plymouth  about  the  year 
1650,  he  had  one  son,  Joseph.  The  descendants  of 
these  five  children  are  to  be  found  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States,  but  the  principal  number  are 
residents  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island 
and  New  York.  The  stock  descended  from  James, 
the  first  child,  Job,  the  third,  and  Mary,  the  fourth,. 
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are  principally  to  be  found  in  Massachusetts.    John, 
the  second  child,  took  up  his  abode  in  Rhode  Island, 
at  a  place  now  known  as  Westerly.    He  died  on  the 
19th  of  July,  1719,  at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred 
years.     He  was  the  first  magistrate  chosen  in  West- 
erly,  and  held  that   office  many  years.     He  owned 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  place  and  also  a  portion  of 
South  Kingston ;  and  much  of  this  land  is  still  held 
by  his  descendants ;  having  been  in  the  family  nearly 
two  hundred  years.    Joshua  Babcock,  born  May  17th, 
1707,  was  a  physician  of  eminence  in  his  day,   and 
prominent  in  local  affairs.     He  died  April  1st,  1783. 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  Babcock  family  were 
among  the  early  pioneers  of  the  States  west  of  New 
England,  and  have  contributed   their   full  share  to- 
wards the  conversion  of  "  the  wilderness  and  solitary 
places  into  fruitful  fields."     Several  of  them  were 
prominent  in    the   Revolutionary  war.     Among  the 
latter  was  Henry  Babcock,   born  April  36th,  1736. 
In  early  life  he  held  a  commission  in  the  British  army, 
and,  as  Colonel,  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  French 
war,  and  was  wounded  at  Ticonderoga.    During  the 
American  struggle  for  independence  he  was  General 
of  the  State  troops  of  Rhode  Island,  and  distinguished 
himself  on  various  occasions.     Oliver  Babcock  was 
another  member  of  this  family  who  took  part  with  the 
patriots  in  the  Revolution.    He  held  the  rank  of  Cap- 
tain at  the  siege  of  Fort  Washington  on  the  Hudson, 
and  was  so  indignant  at  the  surrender  of  the  place  by 
the  Colonel  that  he  broke  his  sword  across  a  cannon, 
declaring,  as  the  family  tradition  further  avers,  that  it 
should  never  be  yielded  to  the  British.     The  immedi- 
ate ancestors  of  the  subject  of  this  Sketch  were  de- 
scended from  a  scion  of  the  New  England  family  of 
Babcock,  who  settled  in  the  State  of  New  York  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.    They  were  sturdy, 
virtuous,  and  self-supporting  people,  who  prospered 
through  their   own  industry,  and  whose  worth  and 
steadfast  morality  made  them  respected  by  all.     Dr. 
Babcock  received  his  early  education  ip  the  schools  of 
his  native  place,  and  finished  at  the  Boys'  Academy, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1850.     His  brother. 
Dr.  John  Babcock,  was  a  practicing  physician  of  re- 
pute in  Bethlehem,  and  doubtless  it  was  through  as- 
sociation with  him  that  he  acquired  a  taste  for  medical 
studies.     After  guaduation  he  began  a  regular  course 
of  training  in  medicine  under  his  brother's  direction. 
At  a  subsequent  period  he  studied  under  the  famous 
surgeon,  Dr.  Mai'ch,    lately  deceased.     He   also   at- 
tended the  regular  course  of  instruction  at  the  Albany 
Medical  College,  from   which  he  was  in  due   time 
graduated  with  honor  as  Doctor  of  Medicine.      He 
immediately  engaged  in  active  practice,   establishing 
himself  in  Albany,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his 
death.    While  still  a  young  man  he  married  Miss  Mary 


A.  Vosburgh,  daughter  of  Cornelius  Vosburgh,  who 
for  upwards  of  ten  years  was  Postmaster  of  Albany, 
and  always  a  man  of  marked  influence  in  the  social 
and  political  life  of  the  State  Capital.  This  esteemed 
lady,  who  has  been  the  best  of  helpmeets  unto  him  as 
a  wife  and  mother,  survives  him,  and  their  married  life 
was  crowned  with  one  daughter  and  two  sons,  all 
living.  Dr.  Babcock,  on  entering  practice,  devoted 
himself  to  his  work  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his 
sturdy  character.  His  preceptors  were  able  teachers, 
and  under  their  training  and  example  he  had  attained 
great  skill  and  dexterity  in  surgery.  In  a  few  years  he 
had  acquired  an  extensive  practice,  and  had  risen  to  a 
prominent  professional  position.  Says  the  Albany 
Argus : 

'  'Besides  the  duties  of  a  general  practitioner  of  marked 
fidelity  and  skill,  and  the  duties  of  a  private  citizen  of 
probity  and  influence.  Dr.  Babcock  received  many  marks 
of  public  favor.  He  was  appointed  and  served  in  1863- 
1864,  as  Gov.  Seymour's  Medical  Director  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  during  the 
most  exacting  period  of  the  war.  He  was  chosen  a 
foundation  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, on  its  organization  in  1866,  and  was  continued  by 
subsequent  election  in  the  same  important  office.  He 
was  City  Physician  for  ten  years,  and  died,  as  already 
stated,  as  the  incumbent  of  the  office  of  County  Physi- 
cian. He  was  continuously  a  member  of  the  County 
Medical  Society,  one  of  its  Presidents,  and  a  contribu- 
tor to  its  literature  and  debates  of  many  important 
cases  and  views.  For  many  years  past  he  was  a 
Curator  of  the  Medical  College,  and  he  repeatedly  rep- 
resented the  county  society  in  the  State  organization 
and  in  the  organizations  of  other  States.  A  man  of 
affairs,  a  writer  of  much  industry  and  fidelity,  he  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  local  press  and  the  periodicals  of 
his  profession,  his  articles  in  the  Albany  Argus,  upon 
sanitary  subjects  and  upon  matters  of  more  general 
concern  being  numerous,  valuable  and  marked  by 
thorough  knowledge  and  by  wise  suggestions  and 
arguments.  In  1875,  the  health  of  Dr.  Babcock  was 
impaired  by  an  affection  which  centered  in  one  of  his 
eyes.  An  operation  upon  that  organ,  by  Dr.  Agnew, 
of  New  York,  gave  great  relief,  and  his  strength  and 
activity  returned.  The  foundations  of  his  constitu- 
tion, however,  were  considerably  shattered,  and  when, 
six  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  he  took  to  his  bed,  it 
was  plain  that  impaired  powers  of  nutrition,  with 
ansemia,  were  doing  destructive  work  to  his  system." 

During  his  illness  he  received  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion from  Dr.  S.  O.  Vanderpoel,  Sr.,  and  other  eminent 
medical  men,  but,  notwithstanding  everything  that 
could  be  done,  he  sank  gradually  under  his  disease, 
and  died  on  the  13th  of  February.  While  confined  to 
his  bed  he  was  visited  by  nearly  every  prominent  physi- 
cian in  Albany,  and  by  many  members  of  the  State 
Medical  Society,  then  in  session  at  that  place,  all  Seek- 
ing to  show  by  some  friendly  act  the  higl)  respect  and 
warm  affection  in  which  they  held  him.  On  the  pub- 
lic announcement  of  his  death  a  meeting  of  the  Albany 
County  Medical  Society  was  called,  and  the  following 
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committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  submit  ap- 
propriate resolutions:  Drs.  T.  Hun,  8.  O.  Vander- 
poel,  J.  8.  Moslier,  J.  W.  Moore  and  R.  D.  Clarlt. 
Tlie  committee  soon  after  reported  a  set  of  resolutions, 
■which  were  unanimously  adopted.  Dr.  J.  R.  Boulware, 
in  seconding  the  resolutions,  said : 

' '  In  connection  with  the  sad  event  which  has  caused 
this  meeting,  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  of  heart- 
felt tribute  to  the  meniiory  of  our  deceased  brother, 
James  L.  Babcock,  one  whom  we  have  ever  regarded 
with  the  warmest  feelings  of  friendship.  Having  in- 
timately known  him  many  years  as  preceptor,  associ- 
ate and  colleague,  I  may  say  that  I  knew  him  well. 
Although  not  a  bold  and  self -relying  practitioner,  yet 
he  was  an  intelligent  and  careful  physician,  who  earn- 
estly studied  and  kindly  considered  his  case,  then 
faithfully  and  intelligently  administered  to  the  welfare 
and  best  interests  of  his  patients.  He  possessed  those 
social  instincts  which  caused  him  to  mingle  personal 
delicacy  and  refinement  with  professional  skill.  I 
know  that  it  is  claimed  that  the  language  of  eulogy  is 
frequently  exaggerated  or  undeserved.  However,  I 
believe  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all  who  are  present, 
and  who  knew  him  well,  when  I  say  that  he  was 
honorable  in  counsel ;  that  the  interests  of  a  friend 
were  always  safe  in  his  keeping ;  that  though  times 
change  and  men  change  with  them,  yet  not  so  with 
the  sacred  ties  of  his  confidence,  for  he  had  fixed  con- 
victions of  truth,  of  honor,  and  of  true  friendship.  His 
kindness  of  heart  and  warmth  of  devotion  to  his 
friends  secured  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  who  value 
true  friendship.  He  was  always  accessible,  friendly 
and  genial.  This  would  be  a  commendable  eulogy  for 
any  man.  He  was  social,  amiable,  affable,  full  of 
good  hurqor,  possessing  a  lively  and  joyous  feeling  for 
the  society  of  friends.  He  was  warm-hearted,  open- 
handed  and  generous  to  a  fault.  But  he  is  gone.  He 
now  '  rests  from  his  labors.'  His  portion  of  time  is 
mingled  with  eternity.  Let  us  hold  him  in  pleasant 
remembrance,  cherish  the  memory  of  his  good  deeds, 
vindicate  his  kind,  social  nature,  and  imitate  his  pure, 
unselfish  friendship." 

The  Clerk  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  8.  Mosher 
on  the  life-work  of  the  deceased.  Drs.  Freeman  and 
Porter  also  made  some  eulogistic  remarks,  after  which 
the  society  adjourned  to  attend  the  funeral  in  a  body. 
Dr.  Babcock  was  connected  with  many  philanthropic 
and  educational  institutions  in  Albany,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  regularly 
affiliated  with  Temple  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons, 
and  Masters'  Lodge  F.  and  A.  M.  He  was,  through- 
out most  of  his  life,  a  member  of  the  Reformed  de- 
nomination, and  he  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
North  Church  of  that  order,  Rv.  Dr.  Clark,  pastor,  in 
Albany.  A  bare  outline  of  the  leading  facts  in  this 
man's  life  cannot  do  justice  to  his  personal  traits.  He, 
like  all  his  honored  ancestors,  was  profoundly  attached 
to  Democratic  principles.  He  was  a  man  of  fidelity 
to  principles  and  to  friendship.  His  quiet  and  retiring 
manners  but  concealed  a  strong  will  and  a  warm  heart. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  everything  that  pertained 
to  the  welfare  of  the  city  of  Albany,  and  was  at  all 


times  ready  to  aid  in  any  movement  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  He  contributed  a  number  of  in- 
teresting and  valuable  papers  to  medical  literature, 
which  have  appeared  at  various  times  in  the  published 
Transactions  of  the  State  Medical  Society.  Among 
the  works  from  his  pen  was  an  eulogy  upon  the  late 
Dr.  March,  also  published  in  these  Transaotions,  which 
deservedly  won  wide  and  favorable  notice.  Dr.  Bab- 
cock's  experience  in  the  treatment  of  croup  has  been 
unusually  large  and  his  success  remarkable.  He  has 
written  a  number  of  excellent  articles  on  this  affection, 
giving  to  the  profession  the  results  of  many  years  close 
observation  and  treatment.  One  of  these,  an  able, 
scientific  and  well  written  article  on  "Membranous 
Croup,"  was  prepared  by  him  but  a  short  time  before 
his  last  iUness,  and  was  published  at  length  in  The 
Medical  Annals  (a  journal  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  Albany),  for  January,  1881.  This 
paper  was  received  with  marked  favor  by  medical 
men,  and  had  a  deservedly  wide  circulation.  The 
funeral  of  the  deceased  physician  took  place  from  his 
residence  in  Albany,  and  from  the  First  Reformed 
Church.  Rev.  Dr.  Magee  read  the  burial  sentences  of 
the  Reformed  Church-  and  offered  prayer,  at  the 
house,  after  which  the  caB^et  was  removed  to  the 
hearse,  and  the  cortege  proceeded  to  the  church.  In 
the  procession  were  delegations  from  Temple  Chapter, 
Masters'  Lodge  No.  5,  classes  of  the  Medical  College, 
Albany  County  Medical  Society,  city  and  county 
officials  and  a  large  number  of  citizens.  At  the  church 
Rev.  Dr.  Magee  read  the  funeral  service,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Clark  made  an  eloquent  and  affecting  address  on 
the  lesson  taught  by  death,  and  dwelt  upon  the  up- 
right life  of  the  deceased.  At  the  close  of  the  service 
the  cortege  proceeded  to  the  Rural  Cemetery,  where 
the  remains  were  deposited  in  the  receiving  vanlt 
with  the  usual  Masonic  rites. 


fENDELL,  HON.  NATHAN  DAVIS,  of  Albany, 
Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  York  from  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1880,  to  January  1st,  1882,  was  bom  in 
the  village  of  Fort  Plain,  Montgomery  County,  New 
York,  on  the  6th  day  of  November,  1834.  His  ances- 
try dates  back  to  1650,  when  Evert  Jansen  Wendell 
came  to  this  country  from  Holland.  His  father, 
Jacob  Wendell,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
prominent  lawyers  in  Montgomery  County,  was  Col- 
onel in  the  local  militia,  and  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
was  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  is  now  Deputy  County 
Treasurer  of  Albany  County,  and,  although  verging  on 
to  four  score  years,  he  is  as  vigorous  and  active  as 
many  men  of  fifty.  Mr.  Wendell  is  eminently  a  self- 
made  man.     With  only  a  common  school  education. 
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he,  at  the  age  of  seventeeu,  entered  the  printing  office 
of  the  late  Levi  S.  Backus,  publisher  of  the  Fort  Plain 
B<KUi,  and  served  about  three  years  as  an  apprentice 
in  the  "  art  preservative  of  arts  "  in  which  he  became 
expert.  In  1854,  he  was  ofEered  and  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  bookkeeper  in  the  Merchants'  Bank  of  Albany. 
He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  discount  clerk  and 
teller,  and  finally,  without  solicitation  or  expectation 
on  his  part,  the  Directors,  recognizing  his  eminent  fit- 
ness for  the  position,  in  February,  1864,  elected  him 
Cashier  of  the  bank.  The  Merchants'  Bank  at  that 
time  was  one  of  the  smallest,  in  amount  of  business 
done,  in  the  city.  Under  his  management  it  has  pros- 
pered until  it  is  now  in  the  first  rank,  paying  annual 
dividends  of  13  per  cent.,  and  having  a  surplus  equal 
to  its  capital.  He  is  now  Vice-President  of  the  insti- 
tution. In  1873,  he  received  the  Bepublican  nomina- 
tion for  County  Treasurer.  This  dates  the  beginning 
of  his  political  career.  Popular  among  all  classes  of 
both  parties,  and  having  the  confidence  of  the  tax- 
payers, he  was  elected  over  his  Democratic  competitor 
by  about  1,300  majority,  in  a  county  that  usually  gave 
from  1,500  to  8,000  Democratic  majority.  In  this 
election  he  ran  about  800  ahead  of  his  ticket,  Grant 
receiving  but  500  majority  and  the  balance  of  the 
ticket  still  less.  In  1875  he  was  re-nominated  by 
acclamation  and  elected  by  the  very  flattering  majority 
of  2,700,  running  ahead  of  his  ticket  over  3,000,  thus 
entitling  him  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  strongest 
candidate  ever  placed  upon  the  Republican  ticket  in 
Albany  County.  In  1879  Mr.  Wendell  was  nominated 
for  State  Treasurer,  at  the  Republican  Convention  held 
in  Saratoga  Springs,  the  delegations  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Albany,  Erie,  Kings,  New  York  and  Renns- 
selaer  solidly  massing  on  him  and  securing  his 
nomination  on  the  first  baUot  by  a  larger  vote  than 
was  given  to  any  other  candidate.  He  was  elected  by 
2,815  majority.  His  administration  of  the  office  was 
marked  by  a  strict  adherence  to  business  principles  in 
its  management.  As  a  member  of  the  Canal  Board, 
Board  of  Audit,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Land  Office,  he  demonstrated  his  clear-headedness, 
quickness  at  reaching  a  decision,  and  unswerving  ad- 
hesion to  any  position  he  decided  to  take.  Mr.  Wen- 
dell has  marked  characteristics.  As  a  public  official 
he  is  prompt,  active  and  untiring ;  few  men  are 
better  qualified  for  getting  through  with  alarge  amount 
of  work  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  He  is  engaged 
in  various  business  and  puWic  enterprises,  and  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  stirring,  go-ahead  man.  He  is 
strong  and  consistent  in  his  friendship,  and,  while  ad- 
hering strictly  to  his  political  creed  and  associates,  he 
never  allows  party  differences  to  encroach  upon  per- 
sonal good  will  and  fraternal  feeling.  His  term  of  of- 
fice as  State  Treasurer  expired  January  1st,  1883. 


PRATT,  JAMES  HYDE,  of  Albany,  President  of 
the  Albany  County  Savings  Bank,  was  born  in  East 
Bloomfield,  Ontario  County,  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 18th,  1816,  his  father,  Harry  Pratt,  having  re- 
moved from  New  York  city  to  that  place  in  1812.  It 
was  then  the  "far  west,"  and  the  journey  of  Mr.  Pratt 
Sr.  and  family  was  made  by  stage  coach  the  entire 
distance,  while  his  stock  of  goods — he  was  a  merchant 
— was  conveyed  by  wagons  over  roads  that  would  now 
be  deemed  impassable.  The  death  of  Captain  James 
Pratt,  of  Hartford,  Cormecticut,  grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  notice,  which  occurred  in  1831,  rendered 
it  necessary  for  Mr.  Harry  Pratt  to  return,  in  order  to 
settle  the  estate,  he  being  an  only  son  of  the  family, 
who  were  among  the  first  settlers  at  Hartford.  James 
H.,  with  an  older  sister,  made  the  journey  in  a  Boston 
chaise,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Kibbee,  of  Canan- 
daigua,  and,  although  less  than  five  years  of  age,  he 
distinctly  remembers  many  of  the  incidents  of  this  his 
first  journey.  The  family  remained  in  Hartford  until 
1829,  when  they  removed  to  Rochester,  where  Mr 
Pratt,  the  father,  died  Dec.  31st,  1853.  He  was  for 
many  years  an  elder  in  the  Brick  Church,  (Rev.  Dr. 
Shaw,  pastor),  and  his  widow  is  now  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  that  church,  being  in  her  97th  year,  and  in  full 
possession  of  her  faculties.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Susan  Cleveland,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Aaron  Cleveland,  who 
appears  among  the  "Poets  of  Connecticut."  The 
following  letter,  written  from  Geneva,  New  York, 
January  5th,  1881,  to  her  son,  by  this  remarkably 
intelligent  and  good  old  lady,  in  a  handwriting  and 
orthography  that  are  simply  admirable,  is  worthy  of 
presentation  here,  and  we  give  it  in  fuU. 

Mt  Dbae  Jambs  :  As  Nellie  said  my  letter  to  Henry 
was  written  so  badly  I  ought  not  to  send  it,  I  have 
hardly  dared  to  take  my  pen.  However,  I  will  try  to 
write  better.  I  am  much  comforted  learning  you  con- 
tinue so  well,  and  hope  you  will  remain  so  down 
through  all  the  days  of  your  useful  life  on  earth.  Did 
you  not  have  a  pleasant  Christmas  and  New  Tear? 
Also  a  nice  visit  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  for  all  of 
you?  I  think  the  boys  must  have  enjoyed  it.  My  love 
to  them.  I  think  they  will  make  very  stout  men- 
hope  they  will  be  as  large  in  goodness  of  heart  and 
usefulness.  We  have  favorable  tidings  from  family 
friends  often,  which  demands  our  thankfulness  to  the 
Lord.  Is  It  not  wonderful  that  He  has  given  me  such 
^ngth  of  days,  and  with  it  remain  so  comfortable  ? 
Have  not  a  pain  or  an  ache,  which  few  can  say  at  my 
advanced  age.  I  am  daily  watching  at  the  gate 
knowmg  that  this  my  earthly  tabernacle  will  soon  be 
dissolved,  and  I  shaU  leave  for  my  eternal  home  I 
will  forget  the  past  and  look  forward  with  peace  of 
mmd,  happy  to  be  freed  from  sin  and  present  with 
the  Lord,  and  the  joys  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  I 
rode  last  week  on  Monday  and  again  yesterday.  I  am 
going  now  to  take  my  raw  egg  in  wine  and  Ue  down 
Love  to  aU  the  family  with  a  large  share  for  mv  dear 


boy— from  mother. 
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A  brother  of  Mrs.  Pratt  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Cleve- 
land, for  many  years  City  Missionary  in  Boston,  and 
who  died  June  5th,  1872,  having  completed  a  century, 
lacking  sixteen  days.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  James 
H.  Pratt  went  from  Rochester  to  Hartford  alone  by 
stage,  and  became  an  apprentice  to  Silas  Andrus,  an 
extensive  book  publisher  of  that  time  in  Hartford. 
Having  acquired  the  bookbinders'  trade,  he  subse- 
quently removed  to  New  York  and  engaged  in  the 
publishing  of  school  books  in  company  with  two  of 
his  brothers  and  a  Mr.  Oakley,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Pratt,  Oakley  &  Co.,  which  continued  until  1861. 
The  first  gun  of  the  great  civil  war,  fired  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter, scattered  the  accumulations  of  years,  as  the  firm 
had  a  very  large  trade  with  the  South.  In  1840  Mr. 
Pratt  married  Maria  Edgeworth  Boughton,  daughter 
of  Frederick  Boughton,  who  was  the  first  white  child 
bom  in  Victor,  Ontario  County.  This  estimable  lady 
died  in  Brooklyn,  in  1848,  leaving  a  daughter  nine 
days  old.  The  sudden  death  of  his  wife  greatly 
affected  Mr.  Pratt,  and  the  condition  of  his  health 
became  so  precarious  that  he  was  advised  by  friends  to 
seek  its  restoration  in  foreign  travel.  Preferring  to  see 
his  own  country,  he  decided  to  go  to  California,  and 
consented  to  take  charge  of  a  party  of  young  men, 
nine  in  number,  who  were  eager  to  reach  the  newly 
discovered  gold  diggings.  Mr.  Pratt's  selection  of 
route  was  not  the  popular  and  crowded  one  via  Pan- 
ama. He  took  passage  for  himself  and  party  in  the 
Bark  "Eugenia"  for  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  January 
16th,  1849,  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  February  1st,  and, 
providing  himself  and  company  with  horses  and  mules, 
pushed  on  to  the  Pacific  coast,  arrived  at  Mazatlan  the 
middle  of  March  following,  and,  securing  passage  on  a 
Chilian  brig  to  San  Francisco,  reached  that  place  of 
adobe  huts  and  tents  on  May  1st.  Mr.  Pratt's  compen- 
sation for  services  and  care  of  the  party  was  simply 
the  protection  which  they  gave  him  on  the  journey 
through  Mexico,  where  it  was  unsafe  to  travel  alone, 
or  in  small  parties  unless  well  armed.  As  indicative 
of  Mr.  Pratt's  energy  and  perseverance,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  most  of  the  passengers  of  the  "Eugenia"' 
did  not  reach  San  Francisco  until  weeks  after  the 
arrival  of  his  party,  and  several  who  attempted  the 
journey  by  land  from  Mazatlan,  did  not  get  there  until 
July  4th.  A  son  of  Captain  Van  Buren  was  among 
the  latter  number,  and  stated  that  they  narrowly 
escaped  starvation  in  Lower  California.  The  subject 
of  our  sketch  made  a  visit  to  the  mining  regions,  up 
both  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  and  then 
returned  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  appointed 
notary  public  by  Governor  Burnett,  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  and  engaged  in  business  which 
proved  profitable.  Having,  however,  regained  vigor- 
ous health — the  main  object  of  his  journey — in  the 


spring  of  1850  he  returned  to  New  York  via  Panama, 
and  resumed  his  business,  which,  as  has  been  stated, 
was  subsequently  broken  up  by  the  civil  war.  In 
1859  he  married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Boyd,  D.D. 
of  Geneva,  New  York,  thus  going  back  to  his  native 
county  the  second  time  for  a  wife.  In  1863,  being  out 
of  business,  he  received  a  proposal  to  remove  to  Albany 
and  take  charge  of  the  brewery  of  Boyd  Bros.  &  Co., 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and,  in  1863,  the  firm  be- 
came Coolidge,  Pratt  &  Co.  It  thus  continued  until 
1873,  when  the  business  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Albany  Brewing  Company,  and  Mr. 
Pratt  was  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Attention  to 
business,  however,  has  not  interfered  with  Mr.  Pratt's 
devotion  to  benevolent  objects.  His  name  appears  in 
the  charter  of  the  "House  of  Shelter"  as  one  of  the 
original  Trustees,  and  he  continues  to  hold  that  posi- 
tion in  this  noble  charity,  now  well  established  and 
doing  a  much  needed  work  among  a  class  that  for 
years  had  been  treated  by  Christian  men  as  the  priest 
and  the  Levite  treated  the  traveler  to  Jericho.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  Trustees  named  in  the  charter  of 
the  Albany  County  Savings  Bank,  and  was  unani- 
mously elected  President  of  that  institution,  which 
office  he  continues  to  hold.  Mr.  Pratt  believes  that  to 
encourage  the  poor  in  saving  a  portion  of  their  earn- 
ings is  a  benevolent  work,  and  that  a  savings  bank 
carefully  and  faithfully  conducted  tends  to  conserve 
the  public  peace,  as  the  poor  man  who  has  saved  up 
even  a  few  dollars,  and  put  them  in  this  place  of 
safety,  would  never  be  found  among  those  engaged  in 
riots  or  promulgating  agrarian  ideas.  Such  savings 
identify  him  with  the  better  class  of  citizens,  and  serve 
as  a  "bond  to  keep  the  peace."  Mr.  Pratt  has  there- 
fore faithfully  and  constantly  devoted  the  necessary 
time  to  promote  the  welfare  of  this  institution  as  a 
benevolent  work  and  the  hand-maid  of  the  church  in 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  Mr. 
Pratt  has  the  hearty  co-operation  of  his  wife  in  all 
benevolent  work.  She  is  best  known  in  Albany  from 
the  position  she  held  for  six  years,  as  President  of  the 
'  ■  Union  Aid  Society,"  organized  at  their  house  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Protestant  poor,  and  whose  worthy 
labors  for  that  object  are  weU-known  in  that  city. 
One  of  the  annual  fairs  of  the  society,  held  while  Mrs. 
Pratt  was  President,  netted  the  handsome  sum  of 
$7,500.  In  1868,  Mr.  Pratt  removed  to  the  Heights 
opposite  Albany,  and  his  commodious  and  beautiful 
home  has  ever  been  the  resort  of  retm-ned  mission- 
aries from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  is  an  elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
elected  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Albany.  Mr.  Pratt  has  a  son  a  member 
of  the  Rennsselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  New 
York ;  another  in  Union  College,  Schenectady,  and  the 
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third  one  is  yet  at  the  Albany  Academy  preparing  for 
college. 


PECKHAM,   HON.    RUFUS  W.,   a  distinguished 
lawyer,   and    Corporation    Counsel    of    the    city 
of  Albany,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,   by  his  wife,   Isa- 
bella A.,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  WiUiam 
B.  Lacey,  at  one  time  rector  of  the  Episcopal  parish 
of  St.   Peter's  in  Albany,   New  York.     The  father 
went  down  with  the  iU-fated  steamer,     "Ville  du 
Havre,"  on  her  voyage  from  New  York  to  Havre 
in  November,  1873.  [See  Volume  I.  of  this  work,  page 
139.]    The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Albany, 
November    8th,    1838.     He    attended    school  at  the 
Albany  Boys'  Academy  and  also  at  Philadelphia.     In 
1856  he  sailed  for  Europe,  and  passed  a  year  there,' 
after  which,  on  his  return,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  his  father  and  the  late  Hon.  Lyman 
Tremain,  in  Albany,  in  1857,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1859.     On  the  1st  of  January,   1860,  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  his  father's  late  partner,  Mr. 
Tremain,  his  father  going  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State.     This  partnership  continued  up  to 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Tremain,  in  1878.     In 
November,  1868,  Mr.  Peckham  was  elected  District 
Attorney  of  Albany  County,  and  served  as  such  for 
three  years.        uring  his  term  of  office  the  famous 
express  robbery    was    perpetrated    on   the   railroad 
bridge  at  Albany,  and  Halpine,  the  express  messenger, 
was  left  for  dead  in  the  car.     The  case  was  involved 
in  much  mystery,  and  grave  apprehensions  were  felt 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  State  to  detect  and  punish  the 
offender,  but  a  man  named  Pilkins  was  finally  arrested 
and  charged  with  the  crime.     The  trial  was  one  of  the 
most  exciting  that  ever  took  place  in  Albany  County, 
and  terminated  in  a  conviction.    It  was  mainly  con- 
ducted on  the  part  of  the  people  by  the  District  At- 
torney, and  it  was  through  his  indefatigable  effort,  and 
the  rare  ability  with  which  he  managed  the  prose- 
cution, that  the  result  above  mentioned  was  obtained. 
During  the  following  years  Mr.  Peckhan  practiced  his 
profession  in  Albany,  being  engaged  in  many  of  the 
most  important  causes  that  have  been  tried  or  argued 
there.     He  was  otie  of  the  counsel  for  the  Albany  and 
Susquehanna  Railroad  Company  in  its  great  legal  con- 
test with  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  controlled  by 
Jay  Gould  and  James  Pisk,  Jr.,  in  1868  and  1869.  He 
has  appeared  also  as  counsel  for  the  people,  represent- 
ing the  Attorney-General  in  many  capital  trials,  and 
generally  with  success.    Besides  this,  he  haa  appeared 
as  counsel  for  the  defense  in  many  important  criminal 
trials,  although  the  most  of  his  legal  business  has  been 


of  a  civil  nature.    He  has  been  the  counsel  retained  by 
the  city  of  Albany,  and  also  by  the  County  of  Albany, 
to  defend  their  system  of  taxation  of  the  National 
Bank  shares,  and  has  argued  their  side  of  the  contro- 
versy in  the  Courts  of  the  State  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.    Mr.  Peckham  has  mingled 
somewhat  in  politics,  though  never  holding  but  two 
public  offices.    He  has  been  conspicuously  identified 
all  his  life  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  has  been  an 
able,  earnest  and  efficient  exponent  of  its  principles, 
like  his  father,  who  was  a  life-long  and  honored  mem- 
ber of  that  party.     He  was  one  of  the  representatives 
of  his  Congressional  District  in  the  National  Conven- 
tion held  at  St.  Louis  in  June,  1876,  and  was  an  active 
supporter  of  Mr.  Tilden  for  the  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent.    He  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  State 
at  Large  in  the  Cincinnati  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention held  in  June,  1880,  where  Major-General  Han- 
cock was  nominated.    There  was  a  double  delegation 
from  the  State  of  New  York  to  that  convention,  and 
Mr.  Peckham  was  chosen  one,  among  others,  to  repre- 
sent the  claims  of  his  delegation  to  seats  in  the  con- 
vention,  before  the  National  Committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Contested  Seats,  and  before  the  convention 
itself.      In    common    with    others,     Mr.     Peckham 
sustained  his  position  in  an  able  and  impassioned  ap- 
peal, which  accomplished  the  desired  end,  the  conven- 
tion deciding  in  favor  of  the  admission  and  the  regu- 
larity of  the  delegation  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
During  the  canvass  succeeding  the  nomination,  Mr. 
Peckham  took  the  stump  for  his  party's  candidate,  and 
labored  zealously  and  effectively  in  behalf  of  the  cause. 
He  felt,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Democratic 
party  outside  the  city  of  New  York,  bitterly  disap- 
pointed and  highly  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  a  dis- 
affected element  of  the  party  in  that  city,  to  which  he 
attributed  the  defeat  of  General  Hancock.     In  1866, 
Mr.  Peckham  married  Miss  Harriette  M.,  daughter  of 
D.  H.  Arnold,  Esq.,  an  old  merchant  of  New  York, 
and  for  many  years  President  of  the  National  Mercan- 
tile Bank  of  that  city.     He  has  two  children,  both 
boys.     He  still  resides  in  Albany,  where  he  is  engaged 
in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession,    and  gives 
abundant  promise  of  continued  honor  and  usefulness 
in  the  future.     He  is  a  brother  of  Hon.  Wheeler  H. 
Peckham,  of  New  York,  so  prominent  as  a  lawyer, 
and  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  people  in  the  famous 
suits  brought  against  Tweed,  Fields,  Genet,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  notorious  "  Ring  "  in  New  York. 
In  April,  1881,  Mr.  Peckham  was  appointed  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  of  the  city  of  Albany,  succeeding  Mr. 
Rosendale,  who   resigned   the   office.    The   Albany 
Argus,  under  date  of  April  10th,  thus  speaks  of  the 
appointment : 

"  Following  the  regretted  resignation  of  Mr.  Rosen- 
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dale  came  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Eufus  W.  Peck- 
ham,  as  Corporation  Counsel.  The  selection  of  this 
gentleman  will  be  favored  by  citizens  of  all  differing 
shades  of  opinion.  He  is  known  to  be  a  lawyer  of 
marked  natural  abilities,  of  strong  acquirements,  and  of 
constant  habits  of  strengthening  study.  His  practice 
has  familiarized  him  with  such  cases  as  will' fall  to  him 
in  this  office.  His  life-long  career  here  renders  him 
alive  and  alert  to  the  rights  of  Albany.  His  courage 
and  his  robust  integrity  and  judgment  will  make  him 
an  adviser  and  monitor,  in  their  legal  duties,  of  much 
value  to  the  officials  of  the  city  and  to  the  interests  of 
the  public.  His  is  an  appointment  notably  fit  to  be 
made,  and  the  city  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having 
the  vacancy,  which  the  peremptory  resignation  of  Mr. 
Rosendale  made,  ffiled  by  the  selection  of  such  a  rep- 
resentative lawyer  and  citizen." 


MOAK,  HON.  NATHANIEL  CLEAVELAND,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Albany,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Sharon,  Schoharie  County,  October  3d, 
1833.  His  father,  Jacob  M.  Moak,  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Albany  County  Moaks,  and  his  mother.  Amy 
Cleaveland,  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  Cleaveland,  a 
descendant  of  the  Cleavelands  of  "Wobum,  Mass. 
Until  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Moak 
worked  in  summer  upon  his  father's  farm,  and  in  win- 
ter attended  the  public  or  district  schools  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. In  1849  he  attended,  for  two  or  three  terms, 
the  Cherry  Valley  Academy,  when  he  again  worked 
upon  a  farm,  to  earn  money  to  assist  in  his  further 
education.  In  1850  and  1851  he  attended  the  Academy 
at  Cooperstown,  under  charge  of  John  Leach,  studying 
anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Pox  in  that 
village.  His  favorite  studies  were  mathematics,  the 
sciences,  and  the  English  language.  In  the  winters  of 
1851-53  and  1853-53  he  taught  a  district  school.  In 
the  fall  of  1853  he  entered  the  law  office  of  James  E. 
Dewey,  Esq.,  at  Cherry  Valley,  as  a  student.  He  soon 
obtained  an  extensive  practice  in  Justices'  Courts,  and, 
as  he  says,  there  laid  the  foundation  of  his  s.ubsequent 
knowledge  of  law  and  of  his  untiring  energy  in  his 
profession.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  at  Cortland- 
ville  in  January,  1856 ;  returned  to  Cherry  VaUey  and 
remained  in  Mr.  Dewey's  office,  as  before  his  admis- 
sion, untU  November  1st,  1859,  at  which  date  he 
entered  into  a  copartnership  with  Judge  Edwin  Coun- 
tryman, now  of  Albany.  The  two  practiced  law  at 
Cherry  Valley  until  January  1st,  1863,  when  Judge 
Countryman  removed  to  Cooperstown.  Mr.  Moak 
then  entered  into  copartnership  with  Edwin  Clark,  and 
they  continued  the  practice  until  Mr.  Clark  removed 
west,  in  September,  1865.  Mr.  Mosik  was  an  uncom- 
promising War  Democrat.  Though  he  and  Mr.  Clark 
did  not  feel  justified  in  both  going  to  the  front  and 
breaking  up  their  business,  they  agreed  that  one  should 


remain  while  the  other  went,  conduct  the  business, 
pay  over  to  the  family  of  the  one  gQing  his  share  of 
the  earnings  as  if  he  had  remained,  and  that  on  his  re- 
turn he  should  resume  his  place  in  the  firm.  Casting 
lots,  the  privilege,  or  duty,  of  going  fell  to  Mr.  Clark, 
and  he  and  Mr.  Moak  raised  Company  G  of  the  131st 
New  York  Volunteers.  Mr.  Clark  went  as  its  Captain, 
Mr.  Moak  remaining  and  carrying  out  the  agreement. 
In  the  fall  of  1865  Mr.  Moak  moved  to  Oneonta,  where 
he  practiced  law  until  the  1st  of  January,  1867,  when 
he  went  to  Albany  and  entered  the  firm  of  Smith  & 
Bancroft,  composed  of  Hon.  Henry  Smith  and 
LeGrand  Bancroft,  the  firm  name  becoming  Smith, 
Bancroft  &  Moak.  This  relationship  continued  until 
January,  1880,  when  Mr.  Bancroft  died,  and  the  firm 
has  since  been  Smith,  Moak  &  Buchanan,  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Buchanan  having  been  admitted  to  the  firm  before 
Mr.  Bancroft's  death.  At  Albany,  Mr.  Moak  soon 
acquired  a  large  practice,  and  was  engaged  in  many  of 
the  most  important  litigations  of  the  State,  prominently 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ramsey  as  one  of  his  counsel  in 
the  famous  "  Susquehanna  War"  with  Gould  &  Pisk. 
In  1869  he  edited  Olarke's  Glianeery  Reports,  con- 
tributing to  it  elaborate  notes.  In  speaking  of  this 
edition  of  these  reports,  the  Messrs.  Abbott  say^  in  the 
preface  to  ihea  Digest:  " Much  additional  value  has 
been  given  to  the  collection  in  a  new  edition  by  N.  C. 
Moak,  of  Albany,  who  has  elucidated  nearly  all  the 
cases  with  instructive  notes,  which  bring  together 
concisely  the  results  of  much  research  and  experience." 
Mr.  Wait,  in  the  preface  to  his  Digest,  says :  "A  new 
edition,  edited  by  Nathaniel  C.  Moak,  Esq.,  appeared 
in  1869.  Mr.  Moak's  notes  are  very  clear,  accurate 
and  valuable,  and  give  evidence  of  great  legal  learning 
and  experience."  In  1873  Mr.  Moak  edited  Van  Sant- 
VoorcFs  Pleadings,  bringing  it  down  to  that  time, 
doubling  its  matter  and  adding  largely  to  its  value. 
It  has  remained  the  standard  in  New  York,  and  several 
other  States  have  adopted  its  Code,  upon  pleading  under 
the  Code.  In  1873  he  began  the  republication  of  the 
current  reports  of  the  Courts,  under  the  title  of  EngUsli 
Reports,  with  elaborate  notes.  Twenty-six  volumes 
have  been  published.  In  1881  he  pubUshed  an  edition 
of  UnderMU  on  Torts,  greatly  enlarged.  Mr.  Moak 
seems  to  "revel  in  work,"  having  also,  in  addition, 
gratuitously  prepared  a  set  of  legal  forms  for  use  by 
the  profession,  and  a  catalogue  of  law  books,  almost  a 
legal  bibliography,  for  gratuitous  circulation.  He 
never  forgets  his  own  early  struggles,  and  no  lawyer 
in  the  State  is  more  ready  and  willing,  gratuitously,  to 
aid  young  members  of  the  profession  in  their  cases. 
He  has  one  of  the  largest  privatfe  law  libraries  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  large  and  excellent  miscellaneous 
library.  His  law  library  contains  all  the  American, 
English,  Irish  and  Canadian,  beside  many  other  Reports, 
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and  an  extensive  collection  of  elementary  works.     It 
is  valued  at  $50,000.     In  November,  1871,  he  was 
elected  District  Attorney  of  Albany  County  for  three 
years,  commencing  January  1st,  1873.     During  his 
term  he  tried  one  Lowenstein  for  midnight  murder,  on 
the  sand-plains  west  of  Albany,  of  a  man  named  "Wes- 
ton, whom  Lowenstein  had  enticed  from  Brooklyn. 
Mr.    Moak's    argument    upon    alibi,-  circumstantial 
evidence,  what  is  a  reasonable  doubt,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  the  death  punishment,  was  replete  with  labor 
and  learning,  and  has  been  largely  used  in  nearly  every 
subsequent  case  involving  those  points.  He  also  prose- 
cuted Phelps,  the  defaulting  clerk  in  the  State  Treas- 
urer's office,  for  forgery  and  for  larceny,  securing  a 
conviction  for  both  offences.    As  his  term  was  about 
expiring.  Governor  Dix  appointed  him  special  counsel 
for  the  State  to  conduct  the  cases  to  their  termination, 
which  he  did.    The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the 
convictions,  holding  that  a  clerk  who  made  false  en- 
tries in  the  public  books  was  guilty  of  forgery,  and 
that  if  he  misappropriated  checks  belonging  to  the 
State  he  was  guilty  of  larceny  of  them,  although  they 
were  delivered  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  State.     The 
cases  are  reported  in  6  Hun.  and  73  New  York  Reports. 
In  September  and  October,  1878,  and  again  in  April 
and  May,  1880,  he  assisted  the  District  Attorney  of 
Saratoga  County  on  the  trials  of  Jesse  Billings,  Jr., — 
each  lasting  some  six  weeks — for  the  murder  of  his 
wife.     Although  Billings  was  acquitted  on  the  second 
trial,  Mr.  Moak  gained  a  more  extended  reputation  for 
ability,  research  and  learning  than  in  any  single  case  he 
ever  tried.     Though  ranking  as  one  of  the  first  crimi- 
nal lawyers  of  the  country,  he  has  made  that  branch 
of  the  law  merely  secondary,  and,  as  his  elaborate 
notes  to  English  Seports  attest,  is  equally  well  versed 
in   nearly  every  branch    of   law  and  equity.      His 
practice  in  the  highest  Courts  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  important  in  the  State.     In  politics  he 
is  a  pronounced  Democrat,  though  he  has  never  been 
an  active  politician,  except  in  1879  and  1880,  when  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  State  Committee  of  the  Anti- 
Tilden  wing  of  the  party,  and  in  1880  attended  the 
Cincinnati  Convention  as  a  delegate  of  that  wing.     On 
the  37th  of  October,  1859,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Kezia  Holt,  of  Cherry  Valley. 


F  AIRMAN,  HON.  CHARLES  GRANDISON, 
Superintendent  of  the  Insui'ance  Department  of 
New  York  State,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Lewis- 
ton,  Niagara  County,  New  York,  October  31st,  1834. 
He  is  of  English  descent,  although  the  records  give 
but  little  information  concerning  his  ancestry  beyond 
the  fact  that  his  grandfather,  Ichabod  Pairman,  some 


hundred  years  ago,  made  his  home  at  Newtown,  Con- 
necticut, where  members  of  the  family  still  reside,  and 
which  is  the  ancestral  home  of  nearly  all  persons  of 
the  name.     His  father,  early  in  life,  became  a  resident 
of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  emigrating  thence,  when  still  a 
young  man,  to  the  far  west  of  the  Genesee  country, 
and  finally  settling,  about  1815,  at  Lewiston,  where  he 
resided  until  within  n  year  of  his  death,  in  1863.     The 
last  year  of  his  life  he  spent  at  Elmira,  New  York, 
with  his  sons,  Seymour  Boughton  Fairman  and  the- 
subject  of  this  sketch.     He  was  a  cabinet-maker  by 
trade,  poor  in  worldly  goods,  but  a  man  of  excellent 
native  abilities,  extensive  reading  and  large  general  in- 
telligence.  Mr.  Pairman's  mother  was  Harriet  Bough- 
ton,  daughter  of  Enos  Boughton,  a  pioneer  settler  of 
Western  New  York,  and  whose  family  name  is  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  business,  political  and  social 
history  of  Ontario  and  Niagara  Counties.     She  was  a. 
woman  of  remarkable  virtues,  and  strength  and  purity 
of  character,  under  whose  guiding  hand  a  family  of 
seven  children  were  reared  to  positions  of  respectability 
and  usefulness.  She  died  in  1844  in  her  fifty-fifth  year. 
Young  Pairman's  early  life  was  spent  in  the  commu- 
nity of  his  birth,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  where  in- 
dustry, good  behavior  and  a  disposition  to  improve 
were  the  surest  passports  to  confidence  and  favor.  The 
common  schools  of  Lewiston  were  free,  having  for  en- 
dowment, by  special  law  of  the  State,  the  revenues 
from  the  ferry  across  the  Niagara  River  at  that  point, 
then  on  the  great  highway  of  travel  and  emigration  to- 
the  west.     In  this  common  school  young  Pairman  was 
a  pupil  from  about  seven  years  of  age  until  thirteen. 
The  school,  although  "common"  in  an  educational 
sense,   gave  a  fair  ground-work  in   the   rudimental 
branches,  and  he  made  the  best  of  his  opportunities, 
graduating  therefrom  in  1837,  after  having  acquired, 
substantially,  all  the  knowled  ge  there  was  to  be  obtained 
within  its  walls.    He  then  entered  the  Lewiston  Acade- 
my, whose  Principal,  the  Rev.  Reuben  H.  Close,  was  a 
remarkable  scholar,  but  not  a  successful  student  of 
human  nature.     In  1840,  he  was  succeeded  by  Moses 
H.  Pitts,  and,  under  the  care  of  these  two  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Pairman  received  what  might  be  called  a  fair 
academic  education,  his  studies  embracing  the  usual 
course  of  the  average  academy  of  that  period :     Latin, 
Greek,  astronomy,  chemistry,  algebra,  elocution  and 
English  composition.    John  G.  Saxe,  the  poet,  was  a 
tutor  at  this  academy  during  a  portion  of  our  subject's 
attendance.     In  this  school  young  Pairman  remained 
about  four  years,  and  during  the  entire  time  paid  his 
tuition  bills  by  ringing  the  academy  bell  and  sweeping" 
the  academy  floor.     Not  a  dollar  in  money  was  ever 
paid  for  a  day's  schooling  on  his  account.     He  had  no 
watch  and  there  was  no  clock  in  the  academy,  but  he 
managed,  by  one  art  and  another,  such  as  only  a  boy's 
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mind  could  contrive,  to  ring  that  bell  with  such  accu- 
racy as  to  time  that  the  Principal  one  day  referred  to 
it  before  the  school  as  a  model  of  promptness  for  others 
to  follow,  saying  that  the  bell  never  varied  a  single 
minute  from  the  correct  time  as  shown  by  his  watch. 
In  the  same  way,  and  largely  as  the  outcome  of  that 
■compliment,  Mr.  Fairman  has  always  sought  to  keep 
his  engagements  in  life.  In  sweeping  the  floor  of  the 
young  ladies'  school  apartment — for  this  was  an  acade- 
my where  co-education  of  the  sexes  was  practiced — it 
was  done  so  early  in  the  morning  that  no  pretty  girl 
•ever  encountered  a  blushing  boy  with  a  broom  in  his 
hand,  and  so  clean  that  the  sole  of  no  dainty  foot  was 
ever  soiled  by  dust.  To  his  life  in  that  old  academy 
Mr.  Fairman  looks  back  to-day  with  pride  and  pleas- 
ure, and  whatever  else  he  might  tear  from  the  book  of 
memory,  the  toils,  the  delights,  the  triumphs  and  the 
associations  of  those  absent  years  will  remain,  increas- 
ing in  preciousness  with  the  lapse  of  time.  In  the 
spring  of  1842,  he  went  into  the  law  ofiBce  of  Sherburne 
B.  Piper,  Esq.,  as  a  student,  and  remained  there  dur- 
ing the  summer,  expecting  in  due  time  to  become  a 
lawyer.  But  at  that  time  it  was  necessary  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  of  five  years,  in  addition  to  the  two  for 
which  he  got  credit  on  account  of  his  classical  course, 
and  having  no  visible  means  of  support,  and  being  un- 
der the  necessity  of  maintaining  himself  while  waiting 
for  his  license,  he  reached  the  conclusion  to  abandon 
the  law  and  adopt  a  profession  which  would  be  self- 
sustaining  from  the  outset.  Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of 
1843,  he  accepted  an  offer  which  presented  itself  from 
Henry  W.  De  Puy,  then  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Orleans  Bepublioan,  at  Albion,  New  York,  to  learn  the 
trade  of  printer.  There  he  remained  until  November, 
1845,  when  he  removed  to  Elmira,  and,  in  parnership 
with  his  brother,  Seymour  B.  Fairman,  purchased  the 
Elmira  Republican,  a  weekly  newspaper  of  the  Whig 
political  school.  Since  then  his  home  has  been  at 
Elmira,  and  his  business  that  of  a  newspaper  editor. 
In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1848 — the  first  occur- 
ing  subsequently  to  his  connection  with  that  paper — 
G-eneral  Zachary  Taylor  was  the  Whig  candidate,  with 
Lewis  Cass  and  Martin  Van  Buren  as  the  rival  Demo- 
cratic candidates.  As  early  as  the  winter  of  1846-7 
the  Bepublican  had  advocated  the  nomination  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  and  the  paper  therefore  entered  into  the 
canvass  under  his  lead  with  much  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 
The  editor,  though  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  rapidly 
gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  leading  men 
of  his  section,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  local 
political  influence  which  he  has  so  constantly  held 
since.  In  1853  the  Mepubliean  was  the  advocate  of 
the  election  of  Winfleld  Scott,  but  from  the  disastrous 
defeat  which  befel  him  neither  it  nor  the  Whig  party 
ever  recovered.  Early  in  1853,  Mr.  Fairman  withdrew 


from  the  Mepubliean,  and  shortly  afterwards  began  the 
publication  of  the  Elmira  Daily  A^ertiser,-with  which 
he  has  held  editorial  or  business  relations  substantially 
ever  since.  The  first  number  of  this  paper  was  issued 
in  February,  1854,  in  the  midst  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
excitement  and  the  Douglas  movement  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  It  ranged  itself  on  the 
side  of  Free  Soil,  and,  with  the  first  dawnings  of  the 
Republican  party,  entered  heartily  into  its  ranks.  It 
made  vigorous  war  on  the  Know-Nothing  epidemic, 
and  battled  with  all  its  might  for  the  second  election 
of  Wm.  H.  Seward  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1855.  It  went  with  its  State  for  Mr.  Seward  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President  in  1860,  but  gave 
its  adherence,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  to  the  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  has  always  belonged  to  the 
earnest  and  stalwart  wing  of  the  party,  standing  faith- 
fully by  Mr.  Lincoln  during  the  disaffection  of  leading 
Republicans  in  1864,  ranging  itself  with  the  most  radi- 
cal measures  of  Congress  against  President  Johnson  in 
the  days  of  reconstruction ;  being  for  Grant  in  1868 
and  again  in  1873,  for  Roscoe  Conkling  in  1876  and  U. 
S.  Grant  in  1880.  Upon  this  basis  the  paper  attained 
a  wide-spread  local  influence  and  reputation,  and  has 
ranked,  without  dispute  for  twenty  years,  as  the  leading 
Republican  journal  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Its  circulation,  in  addition  to 
the  city  of  Elmira  and  County  of  Chemung,  extends 
into  the  Counties  of  Steuben,  Allegany,  Cattaraugus, 
Schuyler,  Tioga  and  Tompkins  in  "New  York,  and 
Bradford,  Tioga,  Potter  and  Lycoming  in  Pennsylvania. 
Its  influence  reaches  six  Congressional  districts  along 
the  borders  of  these  two  States.  Mr.  Fairman  is  natu- 
rally an  adherent  of  the  Republican  party ;  he  was 
anti-slavery  in  sentiment  from  his  earliest  recollection ; 
in  fact,  he  was  an  abolitionist,  agreeing  with  that  party 
in  all  its  doctrines  except  separate  political  organiza- 
tion. He  adhered  to  the  Free  Soil  section  of  the  Whig 
party  until  it  was  merged  in  the  Republican.  Always 
radical  and  decided  in  his  political  views,  and  uni- 
formly believing  that  the  public  interests  were  to  be 
promoted  by  the  success  of  his  party,  he  entered  into 
the  work  with  all  his  might,  and  never  failed  to  render 
good  and  eflicient  service.  He  is  of  that  class  of  poli- 
ticians— and  it  is  his  pride  to  say  it — who  always  ' '  vote 
the  straight  ticket."  The  deviations  which  he  has 
made  from  this  rule  do  not  exceed  three  in  forty  years, 
and  only  one  of  these  for  an  important  office.  The 
public  positions  which  Mr.  Fairman  has  held  have 
been  few  and  not  generally  important,  but  they  have 
covered  a  considerable  period  of  his  life.  When  quite 
a  young  man  he  was  Tovm  Clerk  of  Elmira,  and  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Chemung  County.  For 
eight  years  from  1857,  he  was  a  Deputy  Clerk  in  the 
Legislature,  most  of  the  time  being  Journal  Clerk  for 
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the  Senate.  lu  this  position  he  gained  much  public 
experience  and  acquaintance  with  men,  and  in  all  that 
time  there  never  was  a  change  or  correction  made  in 
his  record  of  proceedings.  He  was  also  for  four  years 
an  Alderman  from  one  of  the  wards  of  his  city,  and 
for  eight  years,  during  the  administration  of  President 
Grant,  was  Postmaster  of  Elmira.  Mr.  Pairman  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Insur- 
ance Department,  which  he  now  holds,  by  Governor 
Cornell  in  April,  1880,  the  first  intimation  that  such 
was  to  be  the  case  coming  in  the  shape  of  a  telegraphic 
dispatch  that  his  name  had  gone  in  to  the  Senate.  He 
was  promptly  and  unanimously  confirmed,  and  the 
appointment  was  received  with  much  satisfaction  by 
his  newspaper  friends  throughout  the  State.  The 
department  was  new  to  him  in  all  its  ramifications, 
and  he  realized  that  he  had  much  to  learn  in  the 
development  of  its  workings ;  but,  with  an  honest  en- 
deavor to  do  right  and  an  abundant  stock  of  industry 
and  perseverance,  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  and  the  result  cannot  fail  to  demonstrate 
the  wisdom  of  the  choice  which  called  him  to  this  im- 
portant and  responsible  office.  Mr.  Pairman  was  first 
married,  in  1846,  to  Susan  C.  Kingsley,  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Kingsley,  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
worthy  of  tlie  pioneer  settlers  of  Albion,  New  York. 
This  lady  died  in  Pebruary,  1879,  and  he  recently 
married  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  "Whittet,  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 
The  following  appreciative  estimate  of  Mr.  Pairman  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  prominent  citizen  of  Elmira,  whose 
opinion  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  Intimate  acquaint- 
ance: 

' '  Mr.  Pairman's  character  is  laid  in  deep  foundations 
of  principle.  He  is  honest  in  everything,  even  in  poli- 
tics. He  is  honest  vrtth  himself,  squaring  to  his  con- 
victions of  right  every  act  of  a  successful  life ;  like 
Hugh  Miller,  '  putting  his  conscience  in  every  stone  he 
has  laid.'  He  is  a  just  man.  He  is  a  large-hearted 
man,  'loving  himself  last.'  He  is  a  religious  man, 
having  become  a  communicant  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  after  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  He  has  a 
brain  of  fine  fibre.  He  is  analytical,  logical  and 
strong,  never  leaving  the  bars  down  behind  him  and 
readily  mastering  the  conscience  of  his  reader.  As  a 
politician,  Mr.  Pairman  has  deep  convictions ;  that  is, 
he  is  a  'stalwart.'  He  is  never  misled  by  the  false 
lights  of  expediency.  He  seeks  to  lead  his  party  in 
the  path  of  duty.  He  means  that  the  conscience  of 
the  country  shall  rule  the  country.  He  is  prudent, 
far-sighted  and* sagacious,  forecasting  results  with 
almost  unerring  accuracy.  Hence,  he  became,  and 
has  been  for  many  years,  the  recognized  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  southern  tier,  and  a  prominent  and  influen- 
tial member  of  that  syndicate  of  brains  which  has 
guided  it  in  its  past  successful  history.  As  an  editor, 
Mr.  Pairman  has  built  up  and  established  upon  a  firm 
basis  the  Elmira  Daily  Advertiser,  which  for  many 
years  has  been  a  power  in  the  politics  of  the  State.  He 
tied  it  to  the  public  confidence  by  stamping  his  own 
character  upon  it.     He  is  appreciated  and  honored  by 


his  profession.  His  address  to  the  State  Editorial 
Association,  at  Troy  in  1880,  was  not  alone  an  address 
of  great  eloquence  and  power ;  it  marked  a  new  de- 
parture. Mr.  Pairman  wields  a  pen  of  great  power. 
He  is  strong  not  only  in  logic,  but  also  in  satire,  humor 
and  invective.  Perhaps  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  his  writing  is  his  perspicuity  of  style.  Many 
of  his  periods  do  not  exceed  a  printed  line.  He  is  a 
thoroughly  independent  thinker.  If  his  party  and 
friends  won't  go  right,  he  goes  right  upon  his  own 
hook.  His  paper  never  contains  an  objectionable  line, 
even  in  its  advertising  colmnns.  Knowing  the  power 
of  the  press,  he  appreciates  an  editor's  responsibility. 
He  has  done  a  great  work  for  his  political  faith,  for 
popular  education,  for  temperance,  for  public  morals, 
and  for  religion  even.  Last  and  not  least,  he  is  always 
just  to  an  enemy  and  true  as  steel  to  a  friend." 

Latterly,  on  account  of  impaired  health,  Mr.  Pair- 
man  was  compelled,  in  a  measure,  to  abandon  editorial 
work,  but  in  his  new  field  he  will  doubtless  find  that 
restoration  which  will  insure  him  many  years  of  use- 
fulness and  honor  in  whatever  he  may  undertake. 


BOYD,  JAMES  P.,  M.D.,  a  prominent  physician 
of  Albany,  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  24th  of 
Pebruary,  1804,  and  died  there,  at  his  residence, 
on  the  corner  of  Hudson  avenue  and  Grand  street,  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1881,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  the  son  of  Peter  Boyd,  an  eminent  merchant 
of  Albany,  who  died  in  1846,  and  was  of  combined 
Scotch  and  American  ancestry.  His  early  education 
was  carefully  conducted,  and  was  obtained  mostly  at 
the  Albany  Academy,  from  which  he  was  graduated. 
He  finished  his  classical  studies  in  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  after  which  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  medicine.  In  1833  he  entered 
the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  after  a  course  of  training  in  this  institution 
attended  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  then  probably  the  most  famous  school 
of  medicine  in  the  United  States,  from  which  he  wa& 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in 
1825.  After  graduation  he  remained  in  the  city  of 
New  Y^ork  till  the  close  of  1826,  practicing  his  profes- 
sion and  making  the  most  of  the  excellent  opportuni- 
ties afforded  in  that  city  for  perfecting  himself  in  his. 
chosen  work.  In  1837  he  retm'ued  to  Albany,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Dr.  Boyd  was  one  of  those  who  first  perceived  the 
necessity  for  a  hospital  in  Albany,  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  population,  present  needs  and  pos- 
sible requirements  of  the  city,  and  was  an  earnest 
worker  in  securing  legislation  and  funds  for  erecting 
the  City  Hospital,  serving  also  on  its  first  medical 
staff.  His  attention  was  early  attracted  to  that  depart- 
ment of  medical   science  known  as  obstetrics,  and,. 
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adopting  it  as  a  specialty,  he  acquired  great  skill,  and 
achieved  a  wide  reputation  both  in  and  out  of  the  pro- 
fession. On  the  formation  of  the  Albany  Medical 
College,  he  was  offered  the  chair  of  obstetrics,  but 
declined  the  honor  that  he  might  be  perfectly  untram- 
melled in  his  practice.  The  same  professorship  was 
subsequently  offered  to  him,  but  again  declined,  on 
account  of  the  extensive  and  engrossing  nature  of  his 
professional  duties.  He  consented,  however,  to  serve 
as  a  Curator  of  the  college,  and  held  that  office  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  he 
was  a  visiting  physician  to  the  City  Hospital.  Polite, 
active,  kind-hearted  and  singularly  skilful,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  very  head  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Albany,  and  for  many  years  controlled  the  largest 
practice  in  that  city,  which  during  his  entire  life  was 
noted  for  the  ability  of  its  medical  men.  He  remained 
in  daily  practice  till  within  two  years  of  his  death, 
although  after  retiring  from  active  life  he  was  fre- 
quently called  in  consultation  in  his  specialty  in  diffi- 
cult and  extraordinary  cases,  his  advice  being  deemed 
invaluable  by  his  brother  practitioners.  Dr.  Boyd  was 
one  of  the  most  respected  members  of  the  Albany 
County  Medical  Society,  and  was  at  one  time  its  Pres- 
ident. On  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
active  professional  career,  this  body  presented  him 
with  an  elegant  silver  pitcher,  accompanied  by  a  series 
of  congratulatory  resolutions  expressing  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  its  members.  He  was 
also  an  honored  member  of  the  New  York  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  and  was  connected  with  several  other 
medical  associations.  He  was  Senior  Trustee  and 
Acting  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boys' 
Academy,  Albany,  and  always  exhibited  a  warm  in- 
terest in  its  welfare.  Dr.  Boyd  was  a  professing  Chris- 
tian, and  a  devout  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Albany,  which  he  formally  joined  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1839,  and  of  which  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  he  was  an  Elder  and  Trustee.  In 
1833  he  married  Miss  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Hamilton 
Boyd,  a  respected  citizen  of  Albany,  who  died  some 
four  years  previous  to  her  husband.  Two  sons  and 
two  daughters  were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  all  of 
whom  are  now  living.  One  of  the  sons,  the  Eev.  John 
Campbell  Boyd,  is  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
at  Kingsborough,  Fulton  County,  New  .York,  while 
the  other.  Dr.  James  P.  Boyd,  Jr. ,  is  a  practicing  phy- 
sician in  Albany.  Dr.  Boyd  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  physician  of  the  old  school.  He  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  "duty  man,"  and  was  always 
ready  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  suffering,  no 
matter  at  what  hour  he  was  called  from  his  home,  and 
entirely  regardless  of  the  class  in  life  occupied  by 
those  who  required  his  services.  Towards  the  poor, 
in  a  special  degree,  he  was  kind-hearted  and  consider- 


ate ;  and  independent  of  his  high  professional  skill, 
' '  he  was  eminently  fitted  by  nature  to  be  a  model 
physician."  Many  of  his  noble  acts  will  long  survive 
him.  At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Albany  Med- 
ical Society,  held  on  the  very  day  of  his  death,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draft  memorial  resolutions  in 
his  honor,  and  the  same  being  reported  at  a  special 
meeting  on  the  13th  of  May  following,  were  unani- 
mously adopted. 


TTTATSON,  WILLIAM  H.  A.M.,  M.D.,  of  Utica, 
mi  Surgeon-General  of  the  State  of  New  York  on 
II  the  staff  of  Governor  A.  B.  Cornell,  was  born  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Nov.  8th,  1829.  He  is  the 
only  son  of  the  late  Hon.  William  Robinson  Watson 
and  Mary  Anne  Watson,  and  on  the  paternal  side  is  de- 
scended from  the  oldest,  most  respectable  and  most 
distinguished  families  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
among  whom  may  be  named  the  Hazards,  Robinsons 
and  Browns,  who,  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  were  the  largest  landed  proprietors  in  the 
southern  portion  of  that  State,  and  were  noted  for  dis- 
pensing an  elegant  and  princely  hospitality,  and  fur- 
nishing a  genial  and  polished  society,  when  the  city  of 
Providence  was  yet  but  a  small  and  inconsiderable 
village.  Five  of  Dr.  Watson's  ancestors  had  filled  the 
gubernatorial  chair  of  Rhode  Island,  previous  to  the 
Revolution  of  1776.  The  original  ancestor  of  the 
Watson  family,  John  Watson,  came  from  England 
about  1680,  and  settled  at  Tower  Hill,  South  Kings- 
ton, Rhode  Island,  where  he  died  in  1738.  Dr.  Wat- 
son's father  was  the  son  of  John  J.  and  Sarah  (Brown) 
Watson,  and  was  born  in  South  Kingston,  Rhode 
Island,  December  14th,  1799.  He  pursued  his  early 
classical  studies  at  the  Plainfield  (Connecticut)  Acad- 
emy, and  was  graduated  at  Brown  University,  in  the 
class  of  1833.  Among  his  classmates  were  Chief -Justice 
Ames  of  Rhode  Island,  Rev.  Dr.  Crane,  George  D. 
Prentice,  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Journal,  and  Judge  Mellen,  of  Massachusetts.  Pro- 
fessor Gammell,  in  an  article  on  the  necrology  of 
Brown  University  for  1863  and  1864,  states  that  "he 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  but  engaged  to  only  a  very 
limited  extent  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His 
life  was  devoted  pre-eminently  aind  almost  exclusively 
to  politics.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  prominent  politicians  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  probably  no  individual  ever  exerted  a  greater  in- 
fluence in  its  local  politics."  Mr.  Watson  was  also 
during  much  of  his  life  a  writer  for  the  political  press, 
and  in  several  instances,  usually  at  seasons  of  election, 
for  brief  periods,  conducted,  as  editor,  certain  papers 
with  which  he  was  connected.     His  writings  were 
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almost  invariably  of  a  political  character,  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  Whig  party,  of  which  he  was  a  devoted 
champion  in  Rhode  Island.     The  most  elaborate  of 
these  were  a  series  of  papers  first  published  in  the 
Joii/rnalia  184A,  under  the  signature  of  "Hamilton," 
which    were    afterwards    collected    and   printed    in 
pamphlet  form.     The  doctrines  then  held  by  the  Whig 
party  were  there  explained  and  vindicated  with  re- 
markable force  and  vigor.     He  was  distinguished  alike 
for  the  integrity  and  ability  with  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  many  and  varied  public  offices  which 
he  filled,  for  the  elegance  and  force  with  which  he 
wielded  a  facile  and  not  ungraceful  pen,  and  for  a 
kindness  of  heart  and  dignified  urbanity  of  manner, 
which  attached  to  him  the  warmest  friends,  who  appre- 
ciated his  agreeable  qualities  as  a  citizen  in  private 
life.     Dr.  Watson's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Hon. 
Caleb  Earle,  a  former  Governor  of  Rhode  Island.    Dr. 
Watson  was  graduated  at  Brown  University,  with  dis- 
tinction, in  1852.    During  his  collegiate  course  he  was 
particularly  noted  for  his  fondness  for  and  proficiency 
in  the  classic  studies  of  antiquity.     His  original  disser- 
tations in  the  Latin  and  Greek  obtained  for  him  the 
highest  prizes  in  those  departments  of  collegiate  study, 
and  at  the  exhibition    in  the  junior   year  he   was 
awarded  the  high  distinction  of  delivering  the  "oratio 
Latina."    While  in  college  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Psi  Upsilon  Societies.     From 
his  earliest  youth  he  had  shown  a  love  of,  and  aptitude 
for,  the  medical  profession.     Immediately  after  his 
graduation  he  entered  upon  its  study  in  the  office  of 
the  eminent  physician.  Dr.  A.  H.  Okie,  of  Providence. 
After  attending  lectures  at  the  Homoeopathic  Medical 
College,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  he 
received  his  degree,  and  immediately  located  in  Utica, 
New  York,  where  he  now  has  an  extensive  and  influen- 
tial practice.    He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  in  1854.    He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Oneida 
County,  and  was  elected  its  President,  October  16th, 
1860.     He  delivered  the  address  at  the  reorganization 
of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  Albany,  February  28th,  1861.    He 
was   elected   permanent    member    of    the    Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  Society  of  the  State  of   New  York, 
in  1866.      On  the  12th  of  January,   1868,   he   was 
elected  President  of  the  last  named  society,  and  de- 
livered the  annual  address  before  it,  February  9th, 
1869.      Dr.    Watson    has    been   particularly    distin- 
guished   as  the  advocate    of  a   higher  standard    of 
medical  education,  and  as  the  uncompromising  oppo- 
nent of  sectarianism  in  medicine.     He  took  a  leading 
and  very  active  part  in  the  controversy  of  1870  and 
1871,  by  which  Dr.  H.  Van  Aemam,  Commissioner  of 


Pensions,  who  had  removed  Dr.  Stillman  Spooner 
and  other  homoeopathic  physicians  from  the  office  of 
Pension-Surgeon,  for  the  avowed  reason  that  "they 
did  not  belong  to  the  school  of  medicine  recognized 
by  the  bureau,"  and  had  thus  sought  to  establish  a  sec- 
tarian test  for  admission  to  office,  was  himself  dis- 
placed and  the  ejected  homoeopathists  reinstated.  On 
the  13th  of  February,  1873,  he  delivered  an  address 
before  the  State  Medical  Society,  at  Albany,  on  "The 
Homoeopathic  School,  the  Modern  School  of  Rational 
and  Liberal  Medicine,"  which,  while  it  aroused  the 
hostile  criticism  of  the  bigoted,  by  its  broad  and 
Catholic  spirit,  gained  for  him  the  approval  of  the 
liberal-minded  members  of  both  the  allopathic  and 
homoeopathic  schools.  At  the  session  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  held  at  Cleveland,  June  6th, 
1873,  he  introduced  and  in  an  elaborate  speech  sup- 
ported the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  as  indicating  the  policy  of  the 
profession : 

Besohed,  That  homoeopathists  everywhere  should 
strenuously  insist  upon  the  non-violation  of  the  great 
fundamental  American  principle  of  "  no  taxation  with- 
out representation  "  by  sectarian  monopoly  either  of 
National,  State,  county  or  city  institutions  supported 
by  legal  assessments,  or  of  those  private  elemosynary 
institutions  which  derive  their  support  from  individual 
contributions. 

Resolved,  That  the  recognition  of  this  principle  by 
the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  bj'  its  action  at  its  recent 
session,  in  creating  two  professorships  of  homoeopathy 
in  the  University  of  that  State,  meets  the  most  hearty 
approval  of  this  body. 

Dr.  Watson  is  the  "Examiner  in  Diagnosis  and 
Pathology  "  of  the  first  "  State  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
aminers," appointed  by  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  imder  the  "Act  relating  to 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine,"  passed  May  16th,  1873.  Dr. 
Watson  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  T.  Carlile,  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  May  1st,  1854,  who  died 
July  37th,  1881.  Dr.  Watson  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  "New  York  State  Asylum  for  the 
Insane  at  Middletown."  In  his  inaugural  address  as 
President  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  February,  1869,  he  recom- 
mended "the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  urge 
upon  the  Legislature  the  necessity  of  taking  appro- 
priate action  in  reference  to  the  erection  of  a  lunatic 
asylum,  to  be  located  in  one  of  the  southern  tier  of 
counties  of  the  State,  and  to  be  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  physician  of  good  standing  in  the  homoeo- 
pathic school."  He  was  appointed  Trustee  of  the 
above  named  asylum,  May  28th,  1878,  by  Governor 
John  A.  Dix,  "by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate," 
and  served  until  April  20th,  1876,  when  he  resigned, 
from  the  fact  that  his  residence  at  a  distance  from  the 
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asylum,  iu  connection  -yrith  his  professional  duties, 
prevented  him  from  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  was  appointed  United  States 
Examining  Pension  Surgeon,  March  19th,  1875,  which 
office  he  has  held  until  the  present  time.  The  hon- 
orary degree  of  "Doctor of  Medicine,"  was  conferred 
upon  Dr.  "Watson,  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  July  11th,  1878.  He  was 
appointed  Surgeon-General  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  hy  Governor  A. 
B.  Cornell,  January  1st,  1880 ;  and  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1881,  was  elected  Regent  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  place  of  Erastus  C.  Ben- 
edict, deceased.  In  politics,  Dr.  Watson  is  an  ardent 
Republican,  and,  as  far  as  his  professional  duties  will 
permit,  upholds  the  tenets  of  that  party  by  his  voice 
and  pen.  Among  the  published  papers  of  Dr. 
Watson  may  be  enumerated  the  following:  "The 
Past  and  Present  Position  of  Homoeopathy  and 
the  Duties  of  its  Practitioners,"  delivered  before 
the  HomcBopathic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  February  28th,  1861,  published  in  Vol. 
I.,  p.  39  of  Transactions  oi  the  Society.  "Cerebro- 
spinal Meningitis,"  read  before  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  Society  of  Oneida  County,  June,  1863.— 
Published  in  Vol.  II.,  p.  136  of  Transctcticms  of  the 
State  Society.  "  Nosological  Classification  of  Dis- 
ease," by  Drs.  W.  H.  Watson  and  H.  M.  Paine,  read 
before  the  Oneida  County  Homoeopathic  Medical 
Society,  June,  1863.— Published  in  Vol.  11.,  p.  151  of 
Transaetions  of  the  State  Society.  "Inaugural  Ad- 
dress "  as  President  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  February  9th, 
1869.— Published  in  Vol.  VII.,  p.  1  of  Transaetions  of 
the  State  Society.  Annual  Address  as  President  of 
the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  on  "The  Medical  Profession,  its  Duties 
and  Responsibilities,  and  the  Relation  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic to  its  Allopathic  Branch,"  February,  1869.— 
Published  in  Vol.  VII.,  p.  40  of  Transaetions  of  the 
State  Society.  "Allopathic  Bigotry."— Published  in 
Vol.  VII.,  p.  709  of  Transactions  of  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  "  Hom- 
oeopathy," originally  published  in  "Zell's  Popular 
Encyclopaedia,"  also  in  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  745  of  Transac- 
tions of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  "  Illustrations  of  Allopathic  In- 
tolerance, and  Statements  Showing  Public  Opinion  in 
Reference  thereto,"  by  Drs,  Wm.  H.  Watson  and  H. 
M.  Paine.— Published  in  Vol.  X.,  Art.  CXXVII.  of 
Transactions  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  "The  Advanced  Medical 
Act,"  a  letter  to  the  Medical  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  Assembly  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  setting  forth  the  objects  and  provisions 


of  the  law  authorizing  the  appointment  of  the  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  and  the  reasons  for 
supporting  it.— Published  at  p.  425,  Vol.  X.,  of  Tran- 
sactions of  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  "No  Sectarian  Tests  as  a  Qualifica- 
tion for  Office,  and  no  Sectarian  Monopoly  of  National 
Institutions." — Transactions  of  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  Society  of  tlie  State  of  New  York,  Vol.  X;, 
Article  CXXVII.  Dr.  Watson  enjoys  a  large  practice, 
including  many  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
Utica  and  vicinity,  and  is  frequently  called  in  con- 
sultation to  distant  localities. 


HARRIS,  HON.  IRA,  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Albany,  and  United  States  Senator  from  1861  to 
1867,  was  born  May  31st,  1803,  at  Charleston, 
Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,-and  died  at  his  home  in  Al- 
bany, December  3d,  1875.  He  was  the  son  of  Fred- 
erick Waterman  Harris,  and  the  eldest  of  a  family  of 
ten  children.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Lucy 
Hamilton.  His  parents  removed  from  Charleston  in 
1808  to  Preble,  Cortland  County,  and  settled  upon  a 
farm  of  some  four  hundred  acres — rich  valley  and 
mountain  land — where  by  thrift  and  diligence  they 
secured  to  their  children  a  condition  in  life  superior  to 
that  they  had  enjoyed.  They  were  both  natives  of  the 
State;  on  the  father's  side  of  English  and  on  the 
mother's  of  Scotch  ancestry.  The  first  paternal  ances- 
tor in  this  country  came  from  Deal,  England,  and 
joined  the  "colonists  led  by  Roger  Williams  to  the 
shores  of  Narragansett."  The  first  maternal  ancestor 
in  America  emigrated  from  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Ira 
attended  the  district  school  of  the  neighborhood,  until 
the  year  1815,  when  he  entered  the  academy  in  the 
village  of  Homer — five  miles  distant  from  his  home- 
where  he  pursued  his  preparatory  collegiate  studies. 
In  September,  1822,  he  joined  the  junior  class  iu  Union 
college  at  Schenectady,  and  was  graduated  with  the  first 
honors  in  1834.  Having  determined  to  pursue  ^the 
legal  profession,  he  returned  to  Homer  and  became  a 
student  in  the  law  office  of  Augustus  Donnelly,  continu- 
ing there  for  one  year.  With  a  view  of  obtaining  bet- 
ter advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  he 
then  moved  to  Albany  and  entered  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  Ambrose  Spencer.  Here  he  remained  as  a 
student  until  1837,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
and  began  his  professional  career  in  the  capital  of  the 
Empire  State.  He  soon  after  associated  himself  in  the 
practice  of  the  law  with  his  fellow  student  iu  college, 
Salem  Dutcher.  This  continued  until  1843,  when, 
Mr.  Dutcher  removing  to  New  York,  Mr.  Harris 
formed  a  partnership  with  Julius  Rhoades.  It  was 
not  long  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar  before  his  ster- 
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ling  traits  and  ability  made  themselves  felt.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  law  and  untiring  assiduity  brought  him 
conspicuously  before  the  public  and  made  for  him  a 
place  of  at  least  equality  among  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  compeers.  Thoroughly  conversant  with  his  case, 
complete  with  all  the  bearings  of  the  law  upon  it,  the 
decisions  affecting  it  marshaled  in  order — these,  with 
his  deep  mellow  voice,  his  calm,  measured  and  per- 
suasive style  of  speaking,  his  methodical  arrangement 
of  matter,  the  logic  of  his  argument,  his  frank,  open 
manner,  his  noble  presence  and  dignified  bearing,  all 
combined  to  influence  courts  in  his  favor  and  to  exhibit 
his  case  in  the  light  of  apparent  truth.  He  was  fond 
of  the  law  and  respected  his  profession,  believing  the 
former  to  be  the  bulwark  of  all  civil  rights  and  the 
shield  of  society ;  and  deeming  the  latter  the  vehicle  of 
the  former,  in  erecting  its  safeguards  and  indicating  its 
justice.  Equity  jurisprudence  was  the  predominant 
favorite  in  his  studies,  and  its  practice  more  consonant 
with  his  nature,  abhorring  as  it  did  trickery  and  chi- 
canery in  all  the  legal  pathways.  The  great  public 
recognized  these  qualities,  and  in  1844  Mr.  Harris  was 
elected  to  represent  Albany  County  in  the  Assembly 
of  his  native  State,  and  in  the  following  year  was  re- 
elected. He  at  once  became  a  leading  member  of  the 
House  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  debates.  In  the 
spring  of  1846  he  was  chosen  to  the  distinguished 
honor  of  a  seat  in  the  convention  of  that  year  appointed 
to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  State.  In  this  eminent 
and  dignified  body,  INIr,  Harris  look  a  high  and  honor- 
able stand.  His  imposing  appearance  and  bland  ad- 
dress, no  less  than  his  profound  learning,  made  him 
conspicuous.  His  comprehensive  mind  embraced  fully 
the  subject  for  which  the  convention  had  been  called, 
and  every  branch  appertaining  received  his  careful  at- 
tention. Especially  did  the  changes  made  in  the  or- 
ganic law,  by  abolishing  all  traces  of  feudalism  from 
land  tenures,  by  securing  to  married  women  their 
rights  in  property,  inherited  and  acquired,  by  establish- 
ing an  elective  judiciary,  by  uniting  law  and  equity 
jurisdiction,  and  by  providing  for  the  simplification  of 
pleadings  and  practice  in  the  courts,  receive  powerful 
aid  from  his  eloquent  advocacy.  Although  in  the 
minority,  his  influence  was  felt  and  acknowledged,  and 
his  views  were  treated  with  marked  respect.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  and  after  serving  there  with  distinction  through 
one  session  he  resigned  his  seat,  upon  being  elected  in 
the  spring  of  1847  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State,  drawing  the  four  years'  term.  Such  rapid 
and  even  dazzling  advancement  has  occurred  to  but 
few,  and  proves  how  high  Mr.  Harris  stood  in  the  es- 
timation of  his  fellow-men.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  four  years,  and  in  the  year  1851,  he  was  re- 
elected Judge  for  the  entire  term  of  eight  years.     The 


reputation  of  Judge  Harris  at  the  Bar  had  been  long 
established,  but  it  was  not  till  his  elevation  to  the 
Bench  that  his  abilities  were  fully  displayed.  It  then 
appeared  that  he  was  peculiarly  possessed  of  qualities 
which  rendered  him  a  consummate  judge.  He  ex- 
hibited profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law, 
great  judicial  capacity,  strict  integrity  and  severe  im- 
partiality. His  demeanor  was  dignified  and  courteous. 
His  understanding,  sagacity  and  industry  won  praise 
from  all  parties.  The  lofty  purity  and  rigid  morality 
which  pervaded  his  whole  life  and  formed  its  chief 
characteristics,  shone  conspicuously  in  the  discharge  of 
judicial  duties.  He  was  quick  to  grasp  the  general 
rights  and  equities  of  a  case  and  tenacious  in  holding 
to  them  against  the  sophistry  and  technicalities  of  pro- 
fessional learning.  While  possessing  great  power  in 
despatching  business,  he  still  gave  patient  attention  to 
all  suits  and  arguments,  and  by  unusual  suavity  of 
manner,  without  lessening  the  dignity  of  the  judge,  he 
gained  great  popularity  with  all  who  came  within  the 
purview  of  the  court.  His  charges  to  juries  were 
models  of  excellence  in  the  clearness  and  impartiality 
with  which  the  facts  proven  and  the  law  bearing  upon 
them  were  presented.  The  published  opinions  of 
Judge  Harris  during  the  twelve  years  he  sat  upon  the 
Bench  are  continually  referred  to  for  lucid  exhibition 
of  the  principles  of  the  law.  They  evince  extensive 
learning  and  keen  discernment— power  of  analysis  and 
strength  of  reasoning — subtlety  in  weighing  doubtful 
decisions  and  perspicuity  in  style.  They  will  ever 
prove  the  true  monument  to  his  memory — more  en- 
during than  bronze  or  granite.  Upon  leaving  the 
Bench,  Judge  Harris  passed  a  year  in  foreign  travel. 
Returning  home,  he  was  in  1861,  after  an  exciting 
contest,  elected  by  the  Legislature  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  To  appreciate  this  distinguished  honor 
it  needs  but  to  be  stated  that  William  M.  Evarts  and 
Horace  Greeley  were  his  competitors,  and  that  he  was 
the  successor  of  WilUam  H.  Seward.  He  had  passed 
triumphantly  through  the  various  grades  of  advocate, 
State  Legislator,  member  of  the  State  Convention,  and 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  had 
now  reached  an  eminence  next  to  the  loftiest  summit 
in  the  Republic.  In  the  broad  and  distinguished  arena 
of  the  Senate,  the  corresponding  qualities  of  Senator 
Harris  were  eminently  manifested.  His  tall  and  ma- 
jestic form  was  seen  in  that  famed  chamber,  moving 
in  the  consciousness  of  strength,  yet  in  the  humility  of 
a  retiring  nature.  His  merits  were  immediately  recog- 
nized. Placed  upon  the  committees  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  Judiciary  and  the  Select  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Southern  States,  his  services  upon  these  exceedingly 
important  committees  were  most  prominent  and  valu- 
able. His  industry  was  as  persistent  as  his  more 
shining  qualities  were  great.   He  exerted  vast  influence 
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in  shaping  the  course  of  Government  during  the  most 
trying  period  of  our  National  history.  He  was  the  in- 
timate and  trusted  friend  of  President  Lincoln,  and 
perhaps  no  fact  could  be  adduced  more  plainly  show- 
ing the  solid  and  excellent  qualities  of  the  Senator 
than  that  lie  held  such  relationship  to  that  eminently 
pure,  wise  and  shrewd  statesman,  as  learned  in  human 
nature,  as  noble  in  all  his  other  attributes.  In  his 
darkest  hours  of  administration  Abraham  Lincoln  al- 
ways found  light  in  the  cooperation  of  Senator  Harris, 
and  in  his  saddest  moments  of  despondency,  sympathy 
and  support.  The  Senator's  loyalty  to  the  Union  was 
intense,  and  from  the  side  of  the  North  he  never  for  an 
instant  swerved.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  most 
efficient  in  raising  a  regiment  of  cavalry  for  the  Union, 
which  was  called  after  his  name,  as  was  also  another 
body  of  troops.  In  private  and  public  his -patriotic 
voice  was  ever  heard  in  defense  of  the  Union,  stimula- 
ting still  further  the  ardent,  and  transfusing  his  own 
glowing  energy  into  the  lukewarm.  Many  an  officer 
and  private  soldier  has  reason  to  remember  the  acts  of 
kindness  received  at  his  hands,  and  no  one  can  now 
realize  the  arduous  labor  and  fatigue  he  endured  in 
behalf  of  our  armies.  Although  Senator  Harris  was 
warmly  attached,  upon  principle,  to  the  Whig  and 
Republican  parties,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  cliosen 
by  his  party  to  ffil  many  prominent  offices,  yet  strictly, 
he  was  not  a  politician,  and  had  little  taste  or  tact  for 
political  management.  His  action  was  guided  by  his 
judgment  of  the  right  regardless  of  popular  effect. 
.  This  was  evinced  in  the  case  of  the  expulsion  of  Sena- 
tor Bright  of  Indiana.  Before  hostilities  had  com- 
menced between  the  North  and  the  South,  Mr.  Bright 
wrote  a  letter  introducing  to  Jefferson  Davis  a  friend 
who  wished  "to  dispose  of  what  he  regards  a  great 
improvement  in  fire-arms."  The  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  and  the  party  generally  deemed  this  letter  evi- 
dence of  treason,  and  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the 
Senator.  Mr.  Harris  yielded  to  none  of  his  associates 
in  the  intensity  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Union  or  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  hatred  of  treason,  but  his  judicial 
mind' failed  to  discover  in  the  letter  conclusive  proof 
that  it  was  written  with  a  treasonable  design,  and,  fol- 
lowing this  conviction,  he  stepped  up  on  a  plane  higher 
than  that  of  party  and  defended  the  Indiana  Senator. 
In  1867  the  term  of  Senator  Harris  expired,  but  his 
constituency,  unwilling  that  his  abilities  should  be 
hidden  in  retirement,  elected  him  delegate  to  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  of  that  year.  This  was  the 
second  time  he  was  deemed  worthy  of  that  honor — an 
honor  that  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  one.  His 
speech  in  that  convention  on  "Government  of  Cities  " 
was  rich  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  was  conceded 
to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  eloquent  that  was 
delivered  upon  any  subject  in  that  body,  comprising 


some  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
the  State.  Upon  the  adjonrnmeijt  of  the  convention, 
Mr.  Harris,  who  had  been  in  public  office  for  twenty- 
three  years  continuously,  became  released  from  official 
cares  and  anxieties.  His  had  been  a  busy  and  labori- 
ous life.  He  had  achieved  greatness.  Now,  as  the 
shadows  were  deepening  on  the  downward  path,  it 
might  naturally  be  supposed  that  he  would,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  journey,  enjoy  that  rest  and  repose 
which  he  had  so  richly  earned.  He  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  country,  and  had  a  farm  at  Loudenville, 
near  the  city,  to  which,  when  relieved  from  duty,  he 
repaired  with  delight,  and  from,  which  he  never  de- 
parted without  regret.  But  to  him  ease  was  inglorious, 
while  vigor  remained.  Hence  he  at  once  addressed 
liimself  to  the  great  work  of  imparting  to  others  his 
own  professional  knowledge.  He  had  been  connected 
with  the  Albany  Law  School  from  its  organization  in 
1850,  and  lectured  to  the  students,  whenever  his  official 
duties  permitted.  He  now  accepted  the  appointment 
of  Professor  of  Equity,  Jurisprudence  and  Practice,  and 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  school  up  to  the  time  of 
his  decease.  The  themes  he  had  chosen  were  kindred 
to  his  tastes,  and  he  never  failed  to  impart  to  his  young 
pupils  something  of  his  own  entliusiasm  in  the  pursuit 
•of  knowledge  and  his  own  high  purposes  in  its  use 
after  being  acquired.  His  lectures  proved  eminently 
successful  and  popular  and  worthy  of  his  reputation. 
Mr.  Harris  was  likewise  distinguished  as  a  friend  to 
liberal  education.  He  was  for  many  years  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Union  College,  where  his 
ripe  culture  and  broad  educational  views  were  exhibited 
and  esteemed.  He  was  President  of  the  Albany  Medi- 
cal College  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Vassar 
College;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rochester 
University  and  its  first  and  only  Chancellor.  He  rarely 
turned  aside  from  professional  and  official  pj^fhs  for 
enjoyment  in  the  fields  of  literature.  He  was,  how- 
ever, twice  lured  to  the  platform,  from  his  usual  pur- 
suits, by  subjects  very  inviting  to  him.  In  1846,  he 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his 
early  student-life  and  pronouncing  the  oration  on  the 
occasion  of  a  jubilee  anniversary  of  the  old  academy 
at  Homer.  Again,  a  few  years  later,  he  was  equally 
pleased  by  delivering,  at  the  invitation  of  friends  in 
Albany,  a  lecture  upon  the  life  and  character  of  Roger 
Williams.  To  complete  his  successful  career  Mr. 
Harris  added  the  graces  of  the  Christian  gentleman. 
He  held  for  a  long  term  of  years  the  office  of  Deacon 
in  the  Emmanuel  Church  in  Albany,  and  was  also 
President  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 
In  1869  he  suffered  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis,  whicli 
his  robust  constitution  so  quickly  repelled  that  on  the 
following  day  he  conferred  the  degrees  upon  the  stu- 
dents at  the  commencement  exercises  of  Union  College. 
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As  the  years  came  on,  however,  the  attack  was  occa- 
sionally repeated,  each  time  with  increased  force.  Al- 
though none-  of  thdfee  attacks  impaired  his  splendid 
physical  shape,  yet  they  took  from  his  step  its  elasticity 
and  threw  over  his  handsome  and  benevolent  features 
a  look  of  weariness.  At  last  on  Sunday,  the  28th  day  of 
November,  1875,  he  received  a  shock  which  prostrated 
him  and  rendered  him  unconscious.  He  remained  in 
that  state  until  the  following  Thursday — the  2d  day  of 
December — when  at  the  hour  of  nine  and  a  half  in  the 
morning,  life  departed,  and  that  grand  and  manly 
form,  never  again  to  know  fatigue,  is  now  at  rest  in 
the  Rural  Cemetery  of  Albany.  To  Ira  Harris  was 
granted  distinguished  abilities  and  shining  virtues.  He 
was  crowned  with  success  in  life.  The  grave  has 
closed  over  his  remains,  but  his  memory  will  be  revered 
so  long  as  talent  is  honored  and  worth  venerated.  To 
the  foregoing  memorial,  which  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
Hon.  Hamilton  Harris,  a  brother  of  the  deceased  Sena- 
tor, the  following  particulars  regarding  the  funeral 
proceedings,  and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  various 
institutions  with  which  he  was  connected,  are  ap- 
pended, as  tending  further  to  illustrate  the  high  sense 
the  community  and  all  with  whom  he  had  been  as- 
sociated in  life  entertained  of  their  loss  in  his  death. 
On  the  4th  of  December — two  days  after  his  death — 
the  remains  were  taken  to  the  Emmanuel  Baptist 
Church,  which  was  thronged  with  a  distinguished  as- 
semblage, gathered  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead  jurist  and  statesman.  Among  those  present  were 
prominent  representatives  from  every  department  of 
the  State  Government,  executive,  legislative  and  judi- 
cial, delegations  from  the  various  educational  and  busi- 
ness institutions  and  civic  bodies  with  which  Senator 
Harris  had  been  identified,  and  a  large  number  of 
leading  members  of  the  professions  of  theology,  law 
and  medicine.  An  address  replete  with  feeling  and 
powei*  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  De  Witt 
Bridgman,  after  which  appropriate  religious  exercises 
were  held.  On  their  conclusion,  the  remains  were 
taken  to  the  Rural  Cemetery  for  interment,  followed 
by  one  of  the  most  notable  corteges  ever  assembled  in 
Albany.  Subsequent  to  his  death  and  at  various 
periods  during  the  ensuing  year,  the  several  institu- 
tions with  which  he  had  been  connected,  took  appro- 
priate notice  of  his  decease,  reports  of  their  action  be- 
ing published  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  and  in  some  in- 
stances in  pamphlet  form,  for  distribution  among 
friends.  The  sentiments  expressed  were  invariably 
those  of  sincere  regret,  and  the  remarks  and  resolu- 
tions in  general,  were  most  highly  eulogistic,  praising 
his  character  as  a  patriot  and  statesman,  and  honoring 
him  as  a  useful  and  duty-loving  citizen.  Mr.  Harris 
left  a  widow,  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  Col.  Wil- 
liam Hamilton.  Han-is,  the  eldest  son,  served  thirteen 


years  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  afterwards  was  honor- 
ably discharged  at  his  own  request ;  settled  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  is  engaged  in  various  railroad,  mining, 
manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises.  Captain 
Ira  Harris,  the  other  son,  served  ten  years  in  the  U.  S. 
navy,  afterwards  resigned  his  commission  and  engaged 
in  iron  manufacture  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  being 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Kansas 
Rolling  Mill  Company.  One  daughter  is  the  wife  of 
Col.  H.  R.  Rathbone,  of  Washington,  another  is  the 
wife  of  T.  Irving  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
the  other  two  are  unmarried,  and  residing  at  this  time 
(1881)  with  their  mother  at  Loudenville,  near  Albany. 

( 


PERRY,  JOHN  STRONG,  a  prorainent.citizen  and 
manufacturer  of  Albany,  and  senior  member  of  the 
house  of  Perry  &  Co.,  of  that  city,  was  born  at 
Farmington,  Conn.,  December  17th,  1815,  and  amid 
the  picturesque  scenery  of  that  beautiful  New  England 
village  his  early  boyhood  was  passed.  Farmington  River 
afEorded  rare  opportunities  for  fishing,  fowling,  boating 
and  other  aquatic  sports,  and  no  one  except  the  Giver  of 
all  Good  knows  how  great  an  influence  such  rural  child- 
hood-life exerts  in  moulding  the  character  and  tem- 
perament of  the  coming  man.     His  maternal  grand- 
father, a  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims,  was  Governor 
John  Treadwell,  of  Connecticut,  the  last  of  the  Puri- 
tan  line    of  Governors.      His    grandfather,    on   his 
father's  side,  was  the  Rev.  David  Perry,  of  Richmond, 
Mass.,  who  was  settled  over  the  Congregational  Church 
in  that  place  for  some  forty  years.     Indeed,  his  an- 
cestors on  both  sides,  including  the  Pomeroys,  the 
Lords,  and  the  Leavenworths,  are  all  of  the  old  May- 
flower stock,  his  Christian  name,  John  Strong,  being 
derived  from  a  relative,  the  Rev.  John  Strong,  a  Puri- 
tan miuister  of  Connecticut.     Mr.  Perry  may,  with 
truth,  be  called  a  self-made  man.    Circumstances  com- 
pelling him  to  leave  school  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen, 
he  was  placed  in  a  counting-house,  and  thus  com- 
menced his  business  life.     For  many  years  he  was 
with  the  old  and  well-known  firm  composed  of  Henry 
L.  and  Charles  B.  Webb  and  Alfred  Douglas,  honor- 
able and  high-minded  merchants,  and  from  them  he 
received  that  rigid  and  thorough  training  so  essential 
to  future  success.     From  1843  to  1860  he  was  engaged 
largely  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  stoves,  but  from 
well-known  causes  which  wrecked  so  many  prominent 
houses  at  that  day,  his  firm  was  compelled  to  suspend. 
This  temporary  embarrassment,  however,  did  not  dis- 
courage him ;  he  still  had  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
and,  what  is  perhaps  of  equal  value,  unconquerable 
energy.     Hence  he  soon  resumed  business,  which  in  a 
few  years  far  exceeded  the  limits  it  had  ever  before  at- 
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tained.  This  success  was  largely  due  to  Mr.  Perry's 
habits  and  capabilities.  Few  men  have  more  compre- 
hensive views  of  the  relations  of  business,  quicker  in- 
sight into  difficult  probleais,  or  are  more  vigilant  in 
keeping  well  informed  in  all  the  details  of  business 
life.  Notwithstanding  the  great  demands  upon  his 
time,  he  allows  nothing  in  his  hands  to  suSer  for  lack 
of  attention.  Having  devoted  also,  through  many 
years,  the  early  hours  of  She  morning  and  evening 
to  his  pursuits,  he  may  justly  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  industrious  and  laborious  of  men.  Prompt- 
ness and  method  are  two  of  his  most  prominent 
characteristics,  and  it  is  in  a  large  measure  owing  to 
these  qualities  that  he  is  able  to  accomplish  so  much. 
By  his  quick  perception  and  intuition,  his  decisions, 
soon  reached,  are  rarely  wrong.  Identified  from  an 
early  period  of  his  life  with  the  stove  interest  of  the 
country,  he  has,  perhaps,  done  as  much  as  any  man  to 
make  that  industry  a  power  of  acknowledged  influence 
in  the  community.  Chief  among  the  causes  that  have 
contributed  to  this  result  has  been  the  formation 
of  the  "National  Association  of  Stove  Manufacturers," 
of  which|he  held  the  office  of  First  President  for  several 
years,  the  object  being  to  cement  more  closely,  both 
in  business  and  social  bonds,  the  different  members  of 
the  trade  throughout  the  United  States.  In  the  for- 
mation and  development  of  this  organization,  Mr. 
Perry  has  been  one  of  the  chief  movers,  and  its  early 
and  persistent  advocate.  He  saw  other  trades  rising 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  influence  by  similar  organiza- 
tions, and  he  asked  the  co-operation  of  the  stove  trade 
for  the  same  end,  believing  that  the  principle  of  co- 
operation was  a  correct  one,  and  that  "  in  the  multi- 
tude of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom."  Having  thus 
determined  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued,  he  was  not 
content  to  sit  down  and  theorize,  but  threw  himself 
heartily  into  the  work  both  by  voice  and  pen.  Under 
his  auspices  six  or  more  impoi-tant  conventions  were 
held  in  different  portions  of  the  country,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  to-day  the  stove  interest  promises  to  be 
one  of  our  most  influential  industries.  The  history  of 
the  stove  industry  is  replete  with  interest,  but  it  is  not 
our  purpose  here  to  pursue  it  in  detail.  It  is  a 
specialty  of  modern  date,  and  was  comparatively 
unknown  fifty  years  ago.  In  anything  like  its  present 
mode  and  extent  it  barely  antedates  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  was  inaugurated  by  Joel  Rathbone  and 
WilUam  V.  Many  &  Co.,  in  Albany,  New  York,  some 
forty-five  years  ago,  since  which  it  has  continued  to  in- 
crease from  year  to  year,  until  in  1880,  not  less  than 
300,000  tons  of  iron  were  converted  into  over  3,500,000 
stoves,  with  the  various  utensils  for  the  same,  for  which 
some  $45,000,000  was  realized  by, the  manufacturers. 
At  present  there  are  in  the  United  States  over  350 
stove  and  hollow-ware  foundries.     The  headquarters 


of  the  manufacture  may  be  said  to  be  at  Albany  and 
Troy,  New  York,  these  two  cities  together  manu- 
facturing more  stoves,  hollow- ware,  furnaces  and  their 
appliances,  than  any  other  two  cities  in  the  Union. 
It  is  a  leading  industry  in  both,  and  has  always 
been  so  recognized  at  home  and  abroad.  Among  the 
great  establishmonts  in  the  first  named  city,  which 
are  regarded  as  truly  representative,  is  the  house  of 
Perry  &  Co.  The  present  firm  is  composed  of  John 
S.  Perry,  Nathan  B..  Perry,  and  Andrew  Dickey,  and 
the  establishment  is  one  of  the  oldest  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  castings  north  of  the  Highlands.  It 
was  founded  by  Warner  Daniels,  and  was  known,  until 
1860,  as  the  Eagle  Air-Furnace.  The  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  Mr.  Daniels  were  William  V.  Many  &  Co., 
before  mentioned,  who  really  were  the  pioneers  in  the 
manufacture  of  stoves  north  of  New  Jersey,  where 
they  had  previously  been  made  directly  from  the  ore 
instead  of  from  the  pig  as  at  present.  In  1843, 
William  B.  Treadwell  and  John  S.  Perry  succeeded 
to  the  business,  and  conducted  it  with  some  inter- 
vening changes  until  1860,  since  which  it  has  been 
carried  on  by  Perry  &  Co.  The  offices  and  ware- 
rooms  of  the  firm  are  three,  viz  :  115  Hudson  street, 
Albany,  84  Beekman  street,  New  York,  and  15  and 
17  Lake  street,  Chicago.  The  present  firm,  com- 
posed of  practical  men  who  have  been  in  active 
business  from  twenty-five  to  forty  years,  carry  on 
two  large  foundries.  The  Albany  works  employ 
about  350  men,  and  produce  3,500  tons  of  stoves  an- 
nually. The  works  in  Sing  Sing  Prison  employ  900 
convicts  and  350  citizens,  and  produce  6,500  tons  of 
stoves  annually,  thus  giving  a  total  production  of 
9,500  tons,  or  about  75,000  stoves,  representing  in  sales 
about  $1,500,000.  The  market  for  their  goods  is  not 
confined  to  the  United  States ;  their  enterprise  has 
brought  them  custom  from  almost  every  part 
of  the  world;  and  their  trade  with  China,  Japan, 
Germany,  Norway,  Turkey,  Africa,  South  America, 
and  other  countries,  already  promises  to  become  of 
considerable  importance.  The  work,  "Industrial  Amer- 
ica," (New  York,  1876,)  from  which  the  foregoing  facts 
are  taken,  says : 

"  The  leading  idea  of  this  firm  is  to  make  the 
best  article  in  the  market,  and  in  the  best  man- 
ner. The  reputation  which  their  goods  have  thus 
acquired  has  carried  them  through  the  past  years 
of  depression,  not  only  without  any  diminution  of 
their  business  or  its  profits,  but  with  a  large  increase. 
They  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  base-burning 
stoves,  which,  after  many  unprofitable  years,  they 
finally  made  successful.  Indeed,  they  have  never  put 
a  stove  upon  the  market  until  fully  assured,  by  a  series 
of  careful  experiments,  that  it  was  all  right  in  con- 
struction, and  not  until  the  outlines,  proportions  and 
ornamentation  satisfied  their  critical  taste.  Hence  has 
arisen  the  amazing  popularity  of  their  leading  patterns. 
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such  as  the  'Oriental  Base-Burner,'  in  the  past,  and 
tlie  '  American  and  Cunard  Cooli's,' tlie  'Belmont,' 
'  Berwick'  and  'Brighton  Ranges,'  and  the  far-famed 
'  Argand  Base-Bm'ner,'  in  the  present.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  '  Argand '  at  once  inaugurated  a  new  era  in 
the  construction  of  base-burners,  by  eflfectually  driving 
ali  existing  patterns  of  that  class  out  of  the  market, 
and  compelling  manufacturers  to  follow  its  lead.  This 
result  was  clearly  foreseen  by  Perry  &  Co.,  who  at  an 
early  day  became  impressed  with  the  great  value  of 
the  leading  principles  of  this  stove.  They  also  foresaw 
that  these  principles  of  construction  were  destined  to  be- 
come indispensable  to  all  manufacturers  of  coal  stoves, 
and,  not  desiring  to  monopolize  their  use  of  their  own 
works,  they  freely  ofiEered  to  every  manufacturer  in  the 
land  the  right  to  work  under  their  several  patents,  upon 
agreeing  to  pay  a  small  royalty.  This  liberal  offer  was 
accepted  by  some  members  of  the  trade,  and  by  others 
treated  with  defiance.  A  combination  was  soon  after 
formed,  composed  of  a  large  number  of  leading  manu- 
facturers, representing  millions  of  capital,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contesting  the  rights  of  this  single  firm ;  thus 
far  they  have  met  with  nothing  but  defeat.  The 
merits  of  this  case  are  clearly  stated  as  follows,  by  a 
writer  in  a  paper  entitled  The  South:  'The  great  war- 
fare going  on  at  this  time  between  the  leading  stove- 
houses  in  the  country,  is  a  matter  of  more  than  passing 
interest.  When  the  amount  of  capital  involved  is  con- 
sidered, the  question  assumes  great  significance;  but 
as  the  public  are  chiefly  anxious  to  have  the  best  stoves 
at  the  cheapest  figure,  the  matter,  to  them,  becomes 
one  of  gravest  import.  Whatever  may  be  the  feelings 
which  so  important  a  case  must  excite  in  the  minds  of 
the  litigants,  the  great  public,  a,fter  fairly  reviewing 
the  facts,  will  be  the  tribunal  before  which  its  mighty 
issues  must  be  tried.  They  are  to  determine  by  whose 
stoves  they  will  be  warmed,  and  in  reaching  this  deci- 
sion they  will  not  fail  to  see  the  equities  of  the  case. 
*  ♦  "■  Whatever  may  be  the  decisions  of  Commis- 
sioners and  Judges  and  Courts,  it  is  the  final  judgment 
of  the  great  public  'to  which  the  litigants  must  ulti- 
mately look.  An  outline  of  the  case  may  be  stated  in 
a  few  words.  All  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  use 
a  stove  known  as  the  '  Argand  Base  Burner,'  must  have 
come  to  regard  it  as  one  of  surpassing  excellence.  It 
was  first  manufactured  and  placed  before  the  public  by 
Messrs.  Perry  &  Co.,  of  Albany.  So  marked  a  success 
has  it  proved,  that  during  the  short  time,  some  eight 
years,  which  has  elapsed  since  its  discovery,  more  than 
100,000  of  these  stoves  have  been  sold  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe." 

Mr.  Perry,  apart  from  his  well-known  and  con- 
ceded business  ability,  has  won  considerable  rep- 
utation in  having  successfully  conducted  in  person 
several  of  the  important  patent  suits  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  and  which  involved  a  combination  of 
qualities  not  often  found  in  those  whose  experience 
and  training  have  been  mainly  of  a  business  character. 
Mr.  Perry  has  been  married  three  times,  and  nine 
children  have  been  bom  to  him,  five  of  whom  now 
survive.  He  is  now  somewhat  past  the  prime  of  life, 
but  is  probably  better  fitted  than  at  any  former  period 
to  cope  with  the  difficult  problems  which  daily  present 
themselves  to  all  who  are  extensively  engaged  in 
manufacturing  or  commercial  pursuits. 


HARRIS,  ELISHA,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  New  York,  and  State 
Commissioner  of  Health,  was  born  in  the  Bast 
Parish  of  Westminster,  Vermont,  on  March  5th,  1824. 
His  father,  James  Harris,  came  of  Rhode  Island  stock, 
and  was  a  thrifty  farmer,  conspicuous  for  his  enter- 
prise and  industry.     His  mother,  Eunice  Harris,  (nee 
Foster),  came  of  the  Danvers  line  that  gave  the  world 
our   banker-philanthropist,   George  Peabody,    whose 
mother  was  of  the  Fosters  mentioned  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.     These  ancestors  and  their  maternal  affinities 
with  the  pre-revolutionary  families  of  Judge  Sessions 
of  Vermont,  and  the  Thurbers  and  Dexters  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts,  indicate  the  main  branches 
of  the  family-tree  in  which  Dr.  Harris  is  borne  as 
fruit.    Being  the  eldest  son  of  a  mother  whose  intel- 
lectual culture  and  fervent  religious  character  had  fore- 
cast for  him  a  course  of  careful  training,  Elisha  Harris, 
the   boy  and  pupil,  was  taught  to  prepare  for  and 
aspire  to  a  career  of  usefulness;   and  when,  in  the 
midst  of  his  academical  education,  already  a  success- 
ful teacher,  his  health  and  life  were  menaced  by  tuber- 
culosis that  had  become  the  foe  of  his  mother's  family, 
he  turned  to  the  fields  of  medical  and  sanitary  study 
and  the  labors  to  which  his  subsequent  life  has  been  so 
successfully  devoted.     From  first  to  last,  as  physician 
and  publicist,  he  has  taught,  exemplified  and  applied 
the  means,  the  principles  and  the  duty  of  saving  and 
ennobling  human  life.     His  professional  and  practical 
outfitting  has  commanded  for  him  the  several  public 
positions  he  has  occupied,  as  well  as  those  he  now  fiUs, 
without  asking.     Dr.  Harris  is  an  alumnus  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Phj'sicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  and 
has  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Lafayette  College,  Penn- 
sylvania.    He  married,  in  1849,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  J. 
B.  Andrews,  of  New  York,  and  settled  in  practice  in 
that  city;  but  after  the  loss  of  his  wife  in  1867,  he 
gave  himself  wholly  to  public  labors.     In  1855  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Governor  and  Senate,  appointment  as 
Superintendent-Physician  of  the  hospitals  at  Quaran- 
tine, on  Stateu  Island,  where  he  served  for  several 
years,   acquiring  and  promulgating  the  exact  kinds 
of  information  upon  which  the  reforms  of  the  quar- 
antine systems  of  American  ports  are  being  wrought 
out.     In  1859,  when  public  anxiety  demanded  new 
resources  of  quarantine  protection,  the  Commission- 
ers  for   Removal  of    Quarantine  committed    to  his 
superintendence  the  preparation  and  direction  of  the 
experiment  of  a  Floating  Hospital,  as  a  temporary  and 
transitional  means  of  providing  against  exotic  diseases. 
Dr.  Harris'  mastery  of  the  sanitary  problems  at  the 
New  York  quarantine  station  so  mapped  out  and  de- 
fined the  experience  and  requirements  in  this  branch 
of  public  service  as  to  induce  the  great  changes  and 
reforms  that  have  given  to  the  Port  of  New  York  its 
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present  model  system  of  quarantine  defences.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  late  war  we  find,  as  shown  by  Prof. 
StilM's  history,  that  Dr.  Harris  was  first  to  suggest  a 
National  Sanitary  Commission.  He  believed,  as  Drs. 
Bellows  and  Van  Buren  did,  that  the  personnel  for 
such  a  life-saving  commission  should  be  found  within, 
and  made  up  from  eminent  officers  and  experts  in  the 
military  service;  but  it  turned  out  that  those  who  pro- 
posed the  duty  for  others  were  themselves  thrust  into 
the  field,  and  that  for  nearly  five  years  Dr.  Harris  was 
wholly  given  to  his  duties  as  a  Sanitary  Commissioner. 
During  the  entire  period  of  tlie  war,  he  was  absolutely 
devoted  to  the  devising  and  working  out  of  the  sanitary 
problems  of  the  armies,  and  whether  in  tlie  organiza- 
tion and  applying  of  improvements,  the  toils  of  the 
field  or  the  invention  and  placing  of  the  new  Railway 
Ambulance-cars,  his  work  in  the  war  was  tireless  and 
of  immense  importance.  The  Railway  Ambulance  was 
exclusively  his  device,  and  with  all  the  praise  it 
elicited  then,  and  later  at  the  Paris  Exposition — with 
the  awarded  silver  medal  to  the  Doctor — he  ever  men- 
tions it  only  as  an  incident  of  the  humanities  of  the  war. 
The  remarkable  system  of  the  National  Records  of 
Death  and  Burial  of  Soldiers  was  devised  and  prepared 
by  him,  at  the  request  of  Quartermaster-General 
Meigs,  under  the  incentive  of  organized  beneficence. 
To  his  hands  was  committed  the  task,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  of  the  review  and  gleaning  of  sanitary  experi- 
ence and  lessons  in  the  volunteer  forces.  The  collect- 
ing, arrangement  and  analysis  of  these  gleanings  re- 
sulted in  the  publication  of  several  volumes  known  as 
the  Saaitary  Memoirs  of  the  War.  The  supervision  of 
a  Sanitary  Survey  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  and 
Wants  of  the  City,  as  published  by  the  Appletons,  was 
a  voluntary  work  on  his  part,  of  great  importance  to 
sanitary  science  and  to  the  metropolis.  The  Metropol- 
itan Health  Act  and  the  system  of  sanitary  service  that 
ensued  in  1866,  absorbed  the  entire  time  and  energies 
of  Dr.  Harris  until  the  summer  of  1870,  as  Register  of 
Vital  Statistics  and  Sanitary  Superintendent.  The 
organization  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion and  his  years  of  service  as  its  Secretary,  and 
finally  as  its  President,  became  a  vast  though  wholly 
gratuitous  work,  which  took  what  time  he  could  spare 
from  his  other  duties.  When  in  1880  the  Legislature 
created  a  State  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  Harris  became 
one  of  the  three  State  Commissioners  of  Health,  and 
by  the  Board,  consisting  of  eight  members  besides 
himself,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  be  its  Secre- 
tary and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Vital  Statistics. 
The  several  branches  of  the  State  Sanitary  Service,  as 
well  as  the  registration  system,  have  been  successfully 
organized,  and  are  now  presided  pver  by  the  mind 
which  for  twenty-flve  years  had  been  steadily  in  prep- 


aration for  such  work.  Dr.  Harris'  contributions  to 
sanitary  and  reformatory  literature  have  been  wonder- 
ful, considering  the  multiplicity  of  his  official  labors 
and  the  life  of  unceasing  activity  which  he  has  led. 
He  writes  with  a  vigor,  an  earnestness  and  a  perspicu- 
ity which  cannot  fail  to  enlist  the  attention  of  the  in- 
telligent reader,  and  at  the  same  time  arouse  a  senti- 
ment of  admiration  for  the  author,  who  has  given  the 
best  years  of  a  most  useful  life  to  sanitary  reform. 
His  works  comprise,  among  others,  the  following 
which  are  specially  worthy  of  mention :  Four  Reports 
on  Quarantine  Hospitals,  Yellow  Fever  and  Cholera; 
An  Essay  on  the  Pestilential  Diseases ;  A  Chapter  on 
Ventilation  of  American  Dwellings;  Reviews  of  the 
Sanitary  Experience  of  the  Crimean  Campaign ;  A  His- 
tory of  the  Work  and  Purposes  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission ;  A  Practical  Manual  on  Infec- 
tious and  Contagious  Diseases  in  Camps,  Hospitals  and 
Ships;  The  Citizens'  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition 
and  Wants  of  New  York — a  volume  that  has  passed 
through  several  editions — The  Criminality  of  Drunk- 
eness ;  Nine  Reports  on  Reformatory  and  Penal  Insti- 
tutions ;  Six  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics 
of  New  York;  Four  Reports  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association ;  Chapters  in  the  Medical  and  Sani- 
tary Memoirs  of  the  War ;  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Gov- 
ernment and  Vital  Statistics  of  the  American  Cities; 
Vaccination  and  Small-Pox,  and  the  Lessons  of  Jen- 
ner;  The  Domestic  Pestilences;  The  Public  Care  of 
Health  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  Report  and  Trans- 
actions ot  the  State  Board  of  Health;  Report  on  a 
Uniform  System  of  Vital  Statistics  in  the  United 
States.  With  powers  and  habits  of  unusual  endurance 
in  severe  labors,  with  a  wealth  of  exact  scientific  and 
general  knowledge  that  seems  to  make  all  his  resources 
available  in  official  service,  the  honored  public  servant 
who  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  now  at  the  zenith 
of  his  usefulness  and  activity,  and  is  to-day  the  best 
living  authority  in  sanitary  science  in  this  country. 
He  is  said  to  have  the  good  fortune  to  inspire  great 
numbers  of  others  to  active  and  co-operative  efforts  in 
his  own  lines  of  labor,  and  of  according  all  honors  to 
such  co-workers.  His  philanthropic  labors  are  widely 
Imown,  yet  these  have  been  results  of  medical  and 
sanitary  knowledge  and  his  religious  principles  rather 
than  of  sentiment.  This  is  witnessed  in  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  practical  improvement  of  our  reforma- 
tories, prisons  and  public  charities.  Deeply  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  religion,  his  view  of  them  is 
found  in  the  remark,  in  one  of  his  essays,  that  "there 
is  a  Divine  Image  in  our  feUow-men  that  incites  and 
rewards  all  labor  for  them,  while  in  regard  to  the 
future  of  the  Race,  that  exalted  Image  inspires  and 
shapes  all  great  work  in  the  fields  of  Hygiene,  Philan- 
thropy and  Education." 
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BOULWARE,  JEPTHA  RICHARD,  a  distinguished 
physician  and  surgeon  of  Albany,  was  born  in 
Franklin  County,  Kentucky.  His  parents,  whose 
ancestors  came  from  Scotland,  were  both  natives  of 
Virginia.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Theodrick  Boulware, 
was  a  Baptist  clergyman,  well-known  in  the  churches  of 
his  denomination  in  Kentucky,  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
He  was  an  earnest  and  consistent  Christian  and  a  de- 
voted pastor,  appreciating  fully  the  dignity  of  his  ofiBce 
and  causing  it  to  be  respected  by  those  with  whom  he 
associated.  He  was  for  a  time  the  settled  pastor  of  a 
church,  and  for  many  years  a  circuit  preacher  in  the 
three  States  mentioned,  performing  the  varied  duties 
of  a  clergyman  with  a  hearty  willingness  and  an  intel- 
ligent discretion  that  savored  rather  of  the  apostolic 
age  than  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  these 
years  of  earnest  work,  he  never  received — it  being  in- 
consistent with  his  principles  to  receive — a  single  cent 
for  his  clerical  labors.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  and 
original  mind  and  an  earnest  character,  forcible  in  the 
expression  of  his  ideas,  and  fond  of  theological  con- 
troversy. He  led  a  life  of  almost  puritanic  simplicity 
combining  religious  fervor  with  practical  sagacity, 
having  a  wise  care  for  the  things  of  this  world  as  well 
as  of  the  next.  He  accumulated  a  handsome  property, 
and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years, 
loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  Of  his 
sons,  the  eldest  was  an  enthusiastic  farmer,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  agricultural  pursuits ;  the  second  be- 
came a  physician,  practicing  his  profession  in  New 
Orleans,  La.  He  soon  acquired  a  lucrative  practice,  but 
died  while  a  comparatively  young  man.  The  third 
son  is  a  distinguished  lawyer,  stiU  living  in  Missouri, 
noted  for  his  eloquence  and  persuasive  power  with  a 
jury.  The  fom-th  son  was  Jeptha  R.  Boulware,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who,  with  the  restless  spirit  of 
many  young  men,  left  his  comfortable  home  and  the 
easy  life  of  a  school  boy,  and  wandered  forth,  without 
any  very  definite  aim  excepting  to  see  the  world  and 
make  a  place  for  himself  in  it.  He  had  received  a 
liberal  education,  so  far  as  the  schools  of  his  neighbor- 
hood afforded,  besides  careful  instruction  from  his 
father.  For  a  boy  of  his  years  he  was  intelligent  and 
well-informed,  but  he  soon  found  a  marked  difference 
between  a  life  in  a  home  of  plenty  and  an  existence 
dependent  for  its  continuance  upon  his  own  labor. 
Young  in  years  and  slight  in  form,  without  a  trade, 
unused  to  severe  labor,  he  had  to  accept  such  various 
employments  as  he  chanced  to  find  and  was  capable  of 
performing.  For  a  short  time  he  worked  as  a  farm 
laborer,  but  ultimately  attended  the  Rock  Spring  Sem- 
inary in  Illinois,  and  soon  taught  school,  in  which 
pursuit  he  was  so  successful,  that  in  four  years  after 
leaving  his  father's  house,  he  returned  to  it  in  a  reason- 
ably prosperous  condition.    After  remaining  home  a 


year,  devoting  his  time  to  study,  he  again  went  forth 
and  resumed  the  occupation  of  a  school-teacher.  While 
teaching  he  became  interested  in  phrenology,  andcare- 
fully  perused  the  works  of  Combe,  Spurzheim  and  other 
writers  upon  that  subject.  His  interest  in  this  science 
led  him  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  anatomical  structure 
of  the  human  brain,  and  eventually  led  to  his  becom- 
ing a  physician.  Though  successful  as  a  teacher,  he 
again  returned  home,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his 
father,  who  gave  him  "a  farm  and  hands,"  letting 
him  take  his  choice  out  of  half  a  dozen  farms.  He 
then  married  and  settled  down,  applying  himself  to 
agricultural  pursuits  for  a  few  years,  but  finally  re- 
moved to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  which  has  since  been  his 
home,  and  where  he  now  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  medical  profession,  both  as  a  physician  and  a  sur- 
geon. By  teaching  school  and  by  working  at  various 
mechanical  employments,  in  which  he  was  successful, 
without  serving  any  apprenticeship,  he  secured  suffi- 
cient funds  to  support  his  family,  and  to  systematically 
pursue  the  study  of  medicine.  He  was  graduated,  as  a 
physician  and  surgeon  from  the  Albany  Medical  College 
in  1859.  His  earnest  and  intelligent  interest  in  medi- 
cine secured  for  him,  early  in  his  student  life,  a  warm 
friend  in  Prof.  Howard  Townsend,  M.D.,  who  en- 
couraged him  by  personal  attention  and  advice,  and 
gave  him  free  access  to  a  large  professional  library, 
of  which  great  use  was  made  by  him,  to  his  manifest 
profit,  at  a  time  when  his  pecuniary  circumstances  did 
not  allow  him  to  purchase  the  rarer  and  more  expensive 
medical  works.  During  two  winters  he  also  pursued 
the  practical  study  of  analytical  chemistry  in  the 
laboratory  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Charles  H. 
Porter,  M.D.  The  late  Hon.  WiUiam  Cassidy,  LL.D., 
was  another  distinguished  and  influential  friend  who 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  young  physician's  suc- 
cess, and  upon  his  reconunendatlon,  Dr.  Boulware  was 
appointed  to  several  medico-political  offices,  that  not 
only  supplied  him  with  some  money,  but  also  gave  him, 
what  he  regarded  as  more  important,  favorable  oppor- 
tunities for  increasing  his  professional  knowledge.  For 
several  years  in  his  student  and  early  professional  life, 
Dr.  Boulware  was  in  charge  of  the  Albany  County 
Hospital  for  the  Sick  and  Insane.  He  made  its  great 
clinical  resources  yield  him  a  rich  harvest  of  positive 
knowledge,  by  the  thorough  system  of  careful  observa- 
tion which  he  at  once  adopted  and  diligently  pursued. 
It  was  his  custom  in  each  case  under  his  care  to  write 
down  the  diagnosis  with  a  minute  record  of  all  the 
symptoms  observed,  and  when  deaths  occurred,  he 
made  careful  autopsies,  comparing  the  pathological 
conditions  with  his  previous  notes.  In  this  institution 
and  during  his  earlier  professional  life,  he  made  for 
himself  and  others  and  for  legal  purposes  over  four 
hundred  elaborate  post-mortem  examinations,  andcare- 
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fully  dissected  several  hundred  human  brains.  His 
unwearied  attention  to  his  business,  his  sagacity  and 
common  sense,  and  his  thorough  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  his  profession,  early  gained  him  not 
only  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  but  also  the  sincere 
respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  practitioners.  He 
soon  became  prominent  as  a  surgeon  as  well  as  a  phy- 
sician. For  many  years  he  was  the  surgeon  of  the 
principal  hospitals  in  Albany,  and  was  called  to  fill 
other  positions  of  trust  and  honor.  He  successfully 
performed  many  capital  operations,  such  as  excision  of 
the  hip-joint,  lithotomy,  and  the  operation  for  strangu- 
lated hernia.  He  successfully  treated  several  cases  of 
femoral  and  popliteal  aneurism,  by  compression,  using 
for  the, purpose  an  ingenious  instrument  of  his  own 
construction.  Dr.  Boulware  has  very  frequently  been 
called  upon  as  an  expert  in  medico-legal  cases.  His 
soand  surgical  and  medical  knowledge,  and  his  prac- 
tical sagacity  and  tact,  have  always  secured,  from  the 
most  unwilling  counsel,  a  fair  presentation  of  his  views, 
and  very  frequently  the  public  commendation  of  .the 
presiding  judge  for  the  clearness,  learning,  and  skill 
displayed  in  his  testimony.  He  has  long  been  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Albany,  and  has  held  most  of  the  responsible  offices  of 
that  organization,  representing  it  for  several  years  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
Tork,  of  which  latter  society  he  has  also  been  a  per- 
manent member  since  1868.  Dr.  Boulware  has  pre- 
sented numerous  reports  of  cases  and  pathological 
specimens  occurring  in  his  practice,  to  the  County 
Medical  Society,  and  a  number  of  papers  on  medical 
and  surgical  subjects  to  the  State  Medical  Society, 
which  have  been  published  in  their  Transactions.  In 
the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Dr.  Boulware  served  as  As- 
sistant Surgeon  of  the  177th  Regiment  of  the  New 
York  Volunteers,  during  its  continuance  in  the  field. 
He  was  afterwards  Surgeon  of  the  10th  Regiment, 
National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  for  a 
long  period  was  Brigade  Surgeon  of  the  9th  Brigade 
of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He 
is  unusually  liberal  in  his  views  of  medicine,  and  kindly 
charitable  to  all  practitioners,  as  the  records  of  the  Al- 
bany County  Medical  Society  abundantly  show.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Albany,  held  at  Albany,  Nov.  14th,  1876,  Dr.  Boul- 
ware offered  the  following : 

Whereas,  There  is  a  decided  difference  of  opinion 
among  members  of  this  Society  regarding  certain 
points  relating  to  medical  ethics,  and  in  order  that  the 
Society  may  definitely  express  itself  upon  them,  for 
the  guidance  of  its  members,  the  following  resolutions 
are  offered  for  its  consideration : 

Besohed,  That  it  shall  not  be  deemed  improper  by 
this  Society  for  "regular"  and  "  allopathic"  Medical 
Colleges  to  educate  and  graduate  homoeopathic  students. 


Besohed,  That  it  shall  not  be  deemed  in4)roper  by 
this  Society  for  any  of  its  members  to  consult  profes- 
sionally with  any  physicians  recognized  by  the  laws  of 
this  State  as  legal  practitioners. 

Besohed,  That  it  shall  not  be  deemed  improper  by 
this  Society  for  any  one  of  its  members,  or  any  asso- 
ciation of  two  or  more  of  them,  to  advertise  in  medical 
journals,  or  in  the  local  or  other  newspapers,  their 
names  and  addresses,  together  with  any  specialty  they 
may  assume  to  practice  or  teach. 

Wherem,  The  "regular  allopathic"  hospitals  of 
this  city  are  supported  by  the  tax-payers  of  this  county ; 
and 

Whereas,  The  "medical  staffs"  of  these  hospitals 
refuse  to  allow  other  physicians  than  themselves  to  send 
and  treat  pay  patients  in  the  said  hospitals  ;  and 

Whereas,  Such  action  prevents  materially  the  in- 
crease of  the  indigent  fund  in  charitable  hospitals; 
therefore 

Besohed,  That  it  shall  not  be  deemed  improper  by 
this  Society  for  any  of  its  members  to  professionally 
treat  their  pay  patients  in  the  Albany. City  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital. 

Having  acquii'ed  an  abundant  competence  and  still 
being  in  good  health,  though  advancing  in  years.  Dr. 
Boulware  has  been  for  some  time  gradually  with- 
drawing from  practice,  believing  it  wiser  to  gracefully 
leave  the  field  to  younger  men,  before  feebleness  and 
old  age  should  compel  him  to  retire.  But  honored 
and  esteemed  by  his  professional  brethren,  and  looked 
up  to  with  confidence,  affection  and  respect  by  a  host 
of  families  whose  trusted  physician  he  has  been  for  so 
many  years,  he  is  often  called  in  consultation,  and  so 
long  as  he  lives,  he  will  never  be  able  to  entirely  aban- 
don the  functions  of  a  medical  adviser.  His  genial 
temperament,  his  unselfish  devotion  to  medical  science, 
his  benevolence  to  the  poor,  and  his  kindly  sympathy 
with  the  suffering,  have  endeared  him  to  his  fellew- 
citizens,  and  he  has  often  been  solicited  to  accept 
nominations  to  office,  for  which  his  unbounded  popu- 
larity makes  him  peculiarly  eligible,  but  the  modesty 
of  his  character  has  rendered  him  averse  to  political 
life.  He  is  one  of  those  of  whom  the  poet  says,  they 
"do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame." 


BOYD,  REV.  JAMES  R.,  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
educator,  author  and  divine,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  is 
the  oldest  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  Scott  Boyd, 
who,  in  1803,  removed  from  Albany,  N.Y.,  to  the  town 
of  Windham  on  the  CatskiU  Mountains,  where  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  born,  May  3d,  1804.  His  par- 
ents, in  three  or  four  years  from  that  date,  returned  to 
Albany  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  their  life  and 
reared  a  large  family.  In  the  forming  of  his  charac- 
ter Mr.  Boyd  enjoyed  the  eminent  advantage  of  de- 
scent from  a  pious  Presbyterian  ancestry.  His  grand- 
parents on  the  one  side  were  James  and  Jean  Boyd, 
and  on  the  other  Charles  and  Margaret   Scott,  all  of 
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whom  came  from  Scotland,  the  former  about  1774. 
and  the  latter  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
His  academic  studies  were  pursued  at  the  Albany 
Academy,  which  he  entered  the  first  day  of  its  existence, 
September  11th,  1815,  and  in  the  spring  of  1830  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  sophomore  class  in  Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  and  graduated  in  1833,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Nott.  Impressed  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  for  the  gospel  ministry,  which  he 
regarded  as  paramount  in  honor  and  usefulness  to  any 
other  calling  or  profession,  he  entered,  in  November, 
1833,  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  completed  the  full  course  of  study 
in  September,  1836,  and,  on  the  34th  of  October  fol- 
lowing, was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany  to 
preach  the  gospel.  When  about  leaving  the  seminary 
there  was  offered  to  him  the  choice  between  a  collegi- 
ate pastoral  charge  in  his  own  State,  and  a  large  mis- 
sionary field  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  amongst  log 
cabins,  surrounded  by  small  clearings  in  an  almost  un- 
broken forest.  He  chose  the  latter,  accepting  a  com- 
mission for  six  months  from  the  General  Assembly's 
Board  of  Missions,  and  thus  gained  a  profitable  expe- 
rience in  the  labors  and  trials  of  pioneer  life.-  Having 
completed  this  term  of  missionary  service  he  returned 
to  his  friends  in  Albany,  and  soon  after  repaired  to 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
attending  for  a  few  weeks  the  lectures  of  Prof  JVIoses 
Stuart  and  Dr.  Woods.  Then,  having  received  from 
the  Albany  Presbytery  ordination  as  an  evangelist, 
October  31st,  1837,  he  was  appointed  as  a  home  mis- 
sionary to  the  churches  in  Sacket's  Harbor  and  Brown- 
ville,  N.  Y.  These,  at  his  suggestion,  very  soon  de- 
clined pecuniary  aid  and  became  self-supporting,  and 
in  their  service,  which  he  pursued  too  ardently,  Mr. 
Boyd  sacrificed  his  health,  so  that  he  was  compelled  in 
the  spring  of  1830  to  relinquish  the  care  of  those 
churches.  After  spending  several  months  in  travel, 
he  assumed,  in  November,  the  editorial  charge  of  the 
Albany  Telegraph,  a  weekly  religious  newspaper,  and 
continued  it  until  May,  1831,  and  then,  a  sea  voyage 
being  recommended,  he  sailed  for  Liverpool,  design- 
ing to  return  in  the  autumn.  At  Edinburgh,  however, 
the  profit  and  pleasure  of  attending  the  theological 
lectures  of  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  seemed  so  great, 
that  he  decided  to  pass  several  months  in  that  attrac- 
tive city,  in  order  to  enjoy  them,  together  with  other 
literary  and  social  advantages,  postponing  until  the 
following  spring  his  return  to  America.  Meanwhile 
he  accepted  a  call  to  become  pastor  of  the  recently  or- 
ganized Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  and  began  his  labor  in  May,  1883,  but  was  not 
installed  as  pastor  until  October.  In  the  previous 
month  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Camp,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Col.  Elisha  and  Mrs.  Sophia  Camp, 


of  Sacket's  Harbor.  About  this  time  was  organized 
a  series  of  daily  and  protracted  religious  services 
that  continued  for  several  weeks,  resulting  in  the  en- 
largement of  the  church,  but  also  in  the  prostration  of 
the  health  of  the  pastor,  and  the  discontinuance  of  his 
pastoral  work.  Tlwough  the  agency  of  his  former  pas- 
tor. Rev.  Dr.  H.  R.  Weed,  then  removed  from  Albany 
to  Wheeling,  Va.,  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Institute  in  that  city,  and  entered,  November,  1833, 
upon  the  duties  of  his  position,  and  continued  until 
May,  1835,  when,  in  consequence  of  failing  health,  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  them  into  other  hands.  In 
March,  1886,  the  Presbytery  of  Watertown  and  the 
Black  River  Congregational  Association  united  in  or- 
ganizing an  institution  of  a  high  order  for  both  sexes, 
under  the  name  of  The  Literary  and  Religious  In- 
stitute, afterwards  called  The  Jefferson  County  Insti- 
tute— and  appointed  Mr.  Boyd  as  Principal.  It  was 
opened  at  Watertown,  Sept.  18th,  1836,  and  for  many 
years  was  uncommonly  prosperous,  and  had  great  in- 
fluence in  elevating  the  standard  of  education  and  im- 
parting a  Christian  character  to  it.  In  1848,  he  re- 
signed his  office  as  Principal,  and  in  a  few  months 
thereafter  was  invited  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy 
and  to  the  pastorate  in  Hamilton  College.  He  en- 
tered upon  the  work  assigned  him  in  May,  1849,  but  in  a 
few  months  decided  to  relinquish  it,  and.  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1850,  selected  a  residence  on  the  bank  of  Seneca 
Lake,  in  the  village  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Before  leav- 
ing the  institute  at  Watertown,  he  had  been  almost  un- 
consciously led  into  the  field  of  authorship.  Not  being 
satisfied  with  any  of  the  text  books  on  rhetoric  then  in 
use,  and  feeling  the  need  of  one  more  simple,  practical 
and  yet  comprehensive  for  the  use  of  his  classes,  he  set 
about  the  compilation  of  one  which  he  at  first  dictated 
to  them,  but  finding  this  a  too  laborious  process,  he 
then,  for  his  own  convenience,  conceived  the  idea  of 
publishing  it;  and  the  Harpers,  upon  examination, 
consented  to  carry  out  the  idea,  and  it  was  published 
in  1844,  under  the  title  of  "Elements  of  Rhetoric  and 
Literary  Criticism."  Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
this  first  essay  in  authorship,  in  1846  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  publishers  and  for  a  similar  reason, 
a  compilation  on  Moral  Philosophy  for  the  use  of  aca- 
demic students,  and  also  for  the  general  reader.  Step 
by  step  he  was  led  to  the  preparation  of  other  works, 
chiefly  educational,  which,  with  the  supply  of  vacant 
pulpits  and  other  engagements,  occupied  several  years. 
In  1854  he  was  consulted  with  respect  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  female  college,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
forming  the  plan  and  course  of  studies,  devising 
methods  for  its  establishment,  and  in  selecting  a  proper 
site.  The  city  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  was  chosen,  as  afford- 
ing the  most  liberal  pecuniary  encouragement  and 
other  advantages.     Mr.  Boyd  was  one  of  the  original 
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3oard  of  Trustees,  and  was  first  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  institution,  but  after  much  deliberation 
upon  the  insufiSciency  of  his  health  for  so  arduous  a 

.  position,  he  declined  it,  and  nominated  in  his  stead 
the  Eev.  A.  W.  Cowles,  who  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed, and  has  since  most  ably  and  successfully  dis- 
charged that  important  trus^.     Having  daughters  to 

•educate,  Mr.  Boyd  was  persuaded  in  1857  to  leave  his 
pleasant  home,  and  resume  the  business  of  instruction 
at  the  Maplewood  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  Pittsfleld, 
Mass.,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  Principals  and  pro- 
prietors for  three  years.  Subsequently  he  was  invited 
by  the  Rev.  Gorham  D.  Abbot  to  assist  him  in  the  in- 
struction and  care  of  the  celebrated  Abbot  Collegiate 
Institute,  New  York,  where  he  spent  another  three 
years  of  active  exertion  in  the  cause  of  Christian  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  autumn  of  1863  returned  to  his 
home  in  Geneva.  In  the  spring  of  1868,  for  purposes 
of  health  and  improvement,  he  went  with  his  family  to 
Europe,  passing  two  year's  in  visiting  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  1871  the 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  Hamilton  College.  The  winter  and  spring  of 
1875  were  passed  by  himself  and  family  in  Colorado 
and  California,  and  thence  they  proceeded  to  Honolulu 
to  visit  the  second  married  daughter  of  the  family,  the 
wife  of  the  Hon.  A.  F.  Judd,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
■Supreme  Court  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  and  with 
her  they  remained  a  year,  during  which  time  they 
made  excursions  around  the  island  of  Oahu  and  in  the 
neighboring  islands  of  Kauai,  Molokai  and  Hawaii. 
They  returned  to  the  United  States  in  July,  1876,  that 
they  might  visit  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  then  after  a  visit  of  several  months  with  the 
oldest  daughter,  Mrs.  James  Hyde  Pratt,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Dr.  Boyd's  health  requiring  a  milder  climate, 
he  visited  Florida  with  his  family,  returning  to  Albany 
in  1877.  The  delicate  health  of  Mrs.  Judd  induced 
■them  to  make  another  visit,  about  the  close  of  1877,  to 
Honolulu,  where  they  continued  until  August,  1879, 
when  they  returned  with  Mrs.  Judd  and  children,  and, 
Mr.  Judd  following  soon  after,  a  family  reunion  was  had 
with  Mr.  Pratt  and  family,  where  they  remained  until 
the  following  spring,  when  the  old  homestead  at  Geneva 
was  reopened  for  the  accommodation  of  all  until  the 
latter  part  of  June,  1880,  when  Mr.  Judd  and  family 
returned  to  Honolulu.  Dr.  Boyd  has  been  a  prolific 
and  industrious  author.  Besides  the  two  books  upon 
rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy  already  mentioned,  he 
has  issued  the  following,  in  the  order  of  publication : 
' '  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  with  Explanatory  and  Critical 
Notes,  Chiefly  for  use  in  Schools,"  (1850);  then,  on  a  sim- 
ilar plan,  "Young's Night  Thoughts,"  (1851);  "Thom- 
son's Seasons,"  (1853);  "Cowper's  (principal)  Po- 
ems," (1853)  and  "  PoUok's  Course  of  Time,"  (1854). 


During  the  latter  year  he  also  issued  the  "West- 
minster Shorter  Catechism,  with  Analysis,  Scrip- 
ture Proofs,  Practical  Inferences  and  Illustrative 
Anecdotes,"  and  in  1855,  "The  Child's  Book  on  the 
Shorter  Catechism,"  designed  to  aid  in  committing  it 
to  memory.  In  1855  appeared  also  "Lord  Karnes' 
Elements  of  Criticism,  with  Omissions,  Additions 
and  a  New  Analysis;"  in  1856  "The  Elements  of 
Logic,  on  the  Basis  of  W.  E.  Barron,  F.  R.  S.  E. ;" 
in  1860,_"The  Elements  of  English  Composition,"  and 
also  a  "Memoir  of  the  Life,  Character  and  Writings  of 
the  Rev.  Philip  Doddridge,  D.D.,  with  a  Selection 
from  his  Correspondence;"  in  1866,  "  The  Communion 
Table,"  and  also  "  Lord  Bacon's  Essays,  with  a  Sketch 
of  his  Life  and  Character,  with  Reviews  of  his  Philoso- 
phical Writings,  Critical  Estimates  of  his  Essays,  Ana^ 
lysis.  Notes  and  Queries  for  Students."  In  1867  he 
edited  the  "Autobiography  and  Miscellaneous  Writ- 
ings of  M.  P.  Squier,  D.D.,"  and  in  1868,  "  The  Being 
of  God  and  Moral  Government,"  by  the  same  author. 
He  edited  also,  in  1873,  a  posthumous  work  of  the 
Rev.  T.  M.  Hopkins,  on  "Second  Adventism  in  the 
Light  of  Jewish  History,"  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
small  volume  on  "Daily  Communion  with  God,"  on 
the  plan  of  Matthew  Henry. 


UPSON,  REV.  ANSON  JUDD,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of 
Auburn,  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral 
Theology  in  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  is 
a  native  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  born 
on  the  7th  of  November,  1833.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Dana  J.  Upson,  a  native  of  Connecticut. 
Having  lost  his  father,  he  was  removed,  at  the  age  of 
six  years,  to  Utica,  New  York,  and  at  a  suitable  age 
entered  the  academy  at  that  place,  where  he  was  fitted 
for  college.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the 
sophomore  class  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New 
York,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1843.  Decid- 
ing to  enter  the  legal  profession,  he  began  his  law 
studies  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Spencer  &  Kernan,  both 
men  of  wide  reputation  in  the  profession.  The  senior 
member  of  the  firni,  Mr.  Joshua  A.  Spencer,  now  de- 
ceased, was  a  very  distinguished  lawyer  in  his  day, 
and  enjoyed  a  large  practice.  Mr.  Kernan  is  the  late 
Senator  of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  New 
York.  Although  fitted  for  admission  to  the  Bar,  he 
accepted,  in  1845,  a  tutorship  in  Hamilton  College, 
and  in  1849  an  appointment  to  the  Adjunct  Professor- 
ship of  Rhetoric  in  the  same  institution.  In  1853  he 
became  Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  Elocution, 
and  held  this  chair  seventeen  years.  Essentially  devout 
by  nature,  he  interested  himself  in  theological  studies, 
and  in  1859  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
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of  Utica.  In  1868  he  was  ordained  minister  by  tlie 
same  body.  Two  years  later  he  received  and  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany, 
New  York,  where  he  officiated  with  great  satisfaction 
to  his  parishioners  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  resigned  his  charge  to  accept  a  call 
from  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  to  succeed  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  as  Professor  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology.  In  the  same  year 
his  high  theological  attainments  were  recognized  by 
his  Alma  Mater,  which  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  His  inauguration  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  theology  took  place  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Auburn,  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  the  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Darling,  of  Albany,  a  co-presbyter  of 
Dr.  Upson,  after  which  the  latter  delivered  his  inaug- 
ural discourse,  an  address  replete  with  learning  and 
piety.  On  February  11th,  1874,  Dr.  Upson  was 
elected,  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  New  York  University — a 
body  which  has  supervision  of  the  colleges  and  acade- 
mies of  the  State.  He  has  twice  had  a  seat  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  first  in 
1871  and  again  in  1877.  In  1860  he  married  Miss  Lydia 
W.  Farlin,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  Farlin,  of 
Warrensburg,  New  York.  His  clerical  labors  were  in 
a  parish  composed  largely  of  the  most  prominent  and 
intellectual  people  in  Albany.  His  discourses  and  ser- 
mons were  logical,  instructive,  eloquent  and  evangeli- 
cal— of  that  high  type  which,  while  masterly  in  style 
and  delivered  with  powerful  effect,  never  failed  to 
appeal  to  the  heart  as  well  as  the  intellect,  and  were 
sin-e  to  affect  people  of  all  classes.  During  his  stay  in 
Albany  he  became  the  recognized  head  of  the  clergy  as 
a  pulpit  orator,  and  was  listened  to  by  large  and  atten- 
tive congregations  every  time  he  preached.  For  a 
period  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  while  connected  with 
Hamilton  College,  he  carried  on  a  systematic  course  of 
literary  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Literary 
Bureau.  These  lectures  were  delivered  principally  in 
the  State  of  New  York  and  in  the  west.  He  was 
eminently  successful  and  celebrated  as  a  lecturer,  and 
attracted  large  audiences  of  the  most  refined  and  intel- 
lectual people.  Few  men  in  the  State  are  more 
esteemed  for  their  literary  attainments  and  character. 
He  has  also  been  an  assiduous  laborer  in  the  field  of 
literature,  contributing  largely  to  the  prominent  re- 
views of  the  day,  and  publishing  a  number  of  learned 
discourses,  which  have  attained  a  deservedly  wide  cir- 
culation. He  has  devoted  much  of  his  life,  apart  from 
his  ministerial  and  literary  labors,  to  the  training  of 
young  men  in  writing  and  speaking,  meeting  with  re- 
markable success.  In  bearing  and  manner.  Dr.  Upson 
is  unostentatious  and  kindly,  and  is  noted  for  the  pos- 


session of  those  estimable  qualties  which  almost  inva- 
riably stamp  the  man  of  genius. 


rLLIAMS,    CHAUNCEY    PRATT,   of  Albany, 
President    of    the    National    Albany    Exchange 
Bank,  was  born  in  Cromwell,  then  called  Upper 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1817. 
His  parents  were  Josiah  Williams  and  Charity  Shailer, 
daughter  of  Timothy  Shailer,  of  Haddam.     He  is  the 
fifth  generation  of  the  family  in  this  country,  being  a 
descendant  of  Thomas  Williams,  a  native  of  Wales, 
who  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley.     He  is  known  to  have  been  in  Weathersfield 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  died 
there  in  1693.     From  Thomas  Williams  sprang  a  race 
of  farmers,  hardy  and  industrious  men,  winning  an 
honest  livelihood  from  the  soU,  and  that  manly  inde- 
pendence and  moral  steadfastness  of  character  which 
this  occupation  more  than  any  other  seems  fitted  to- 
produce.     They  were  yeoman-like  men  of  robust  con- 
stitutions and  of  long  average  life,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  lives  of  the  five  generations  cover  a 
period  of  nearly  two  and  one-half  centuries.    While 
never  obtaining  wealth,   they  were  thoroughly  self- 
reliant,  and  able,  by  industry  and  frugality,  to  Uve 
above  want  and  to  be  no  man's  debtors.    They  were 
known  as  conscientious  men,  regarding  truth  and  duty 
as  above  self-interest.     Temperate  and  virtuous  in 
habit,  no  case  is  found  among  them  of  a  departure 
from  an  honorable  life,  or  of  addiction  to  intoxicating 
drinks.     Contented  with  their  lot,  esteeming  virtue 
the  better  part,  they  did  their  work  manfully  in  the 
world,  leaving  to  their  children  the  heritage  of  a  stain- 
less name.     In  every  case  they  reared  large  families, 
who  were  trained  in  that  best  of  schools,  a  Christian 
home,  to  look  upon  labor  as  honorable  and  a  virtuous 
life  as  above  all  price.     Such  an  ancestry  is  noble  in 
the  best  sense,  and  may  weU  be  a  subject  of  pride  and 
thankfulness.     It  is  an  inheritance  rich  in  those  un- 
purchasable  elements  which  are  the  staple  of  all  endur- 
ing success  and  character,  an^  must  ever  be  an  in- 
centive, as  it  is  generally  a  pledge,  of  an  honorable 
career  for  the  children:     "I  have  a  sacred  pride, "^ 
says  Thomas  Carlyle,    "in  my  peasant  father,   and 
would  not  exchange  him  even  now  for  any  king  known 
to  me."    Fi-om  this  honorable  lineage  the  subject  of 
this  article  inherited  a  sound  constitution,  good  prin- 
ciples, probity  of  character,  and  the  determination  to 
win  success  only  by  honest  means.     The  vrinters  of 
his  early  life  were  devoted  to  study ;  the  summers  to 
hard  work  on  the  farm.     It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
determine  when  the  seeds  of  success  in  life  are  sown 
in  the  character.     But  to  learn  to  do  anything  thor- 
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oughly  and  well  is  itself  an  education.  These  have 
been  distinguishing  qualities  of  Mr.  "Williams'  business 
career.  Along  with  attention  to  mercantile  affairs  and 
great  capacity  for  work,  he  has  carried  a  love  of  study 
and  a  thirst  for  knowledge  which  have  given  him  the 
culture  and  power  of  a  mind  trained  to  broad  views 
and  accurate  thought.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had 
made  such  use  of  these  early  advantages  that  he  was 
fitted  to  take  a  responsible  clerkship  vrith  his  brother, 
then  engaged  in  quite  extensive  business  in  Ithaca, 
New  York.  After  occupying  this  position  for  two 
years  he  came  to  Albany,  New  York,  in  1835,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  trade  as  the  confidential  clerk  of 
his  brother,  Mr.  J.  B.  Williams.  In  1839,  on  the  re- 
tirement of  his  brother,  he  became  his  successor,  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  conducted  an  extensive 
and  successful  lumber  business 'in  Albany.  A  large 
portion  of  this  time  he  was  associated  with  his  nephew, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Sage,  of  Ithaca.  In  1861  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion  so  complicated  business  affairs  in  Albany 
■as  to  render  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Williams  to  assume 
the  personal  supervision  and  management  of  the 
Albany  Exchange  Bank, with  which  for  a  considerable 
time  he  had  been  connected  as  Director  and  President. 
The  affairs  of  the  bank  had  suffered  from  the  misman- 
agement of  those  to  whom  the  details  had  been  con- 
fided. He  assumed  control  of  the  bank  at  a  time  when, 
in  business  and  financial  matters,  the  outlook  was 
gloomy.  The  capital  of  the  bank  was  largely  im- 
paired, and  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  stock- 
Jiolders  was  one  from  which  a  less  courageous  man 
might  have  shrunk.  The  history  of  this  institution 
proves  the  wisdom  of  this  choice,  and  the  financial 
ability  of  one  who  could  extricate  it  from  its  threatened 
dissolution  and  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  Albany 
banks.  Through  the  aid  of  friends  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  management,  he  secured  the 
appointment  of  Loan  Agent  of  the  TJ.  8.  Treasury,  and 
during  the  war  made  the  bank  a  centre  of  distribution 
for  the  Government  loans  issued  to  carry  on  the  gigan- 
itic  military  operations  necessary  to  save  the  country. 
During  these  dark  days,  when  despondency  clouded  all 
hearts  as  to  the  issue,  and  the  credit  of  the  Government 
was  assailed  and  weakened,  the  Exchange  Bank  was  a 
rallying  point  of  cheer  and  hope.  This  was  a  time 
when  experienced  financiers  said  openly  that  the  notes 
and  bonds  of  the  United  States  would  never  be  re- 
deemed. No  greater  service  was  rendered  than  by 
those  who  inspired  confidence  in  the  honesty  and 
ability  of  the  Nation  to  redeem  its  pledges,  thus  fur- 
nishing the  sinews  of  war  for  the  greatest  conflict  of 
modem  times.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Exchange 
Bank,  to  a  great  extent,  the  city  of  Albany  and  vicinity 
were  made  large  holders  of  United  States  securities, 
purchased  at  the  period  of  lowest  cost  and  so  of  greatest 


profit  to  the  holders,  and  at  a  time  when  money  was  of 
the  highest  value  to  the  Government  in  its  struggle  for 
existence.  By  a  diligent  application  of  the  principles 
of  sound  finance  and  wise  economy,  Mr.  Wiljiams  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  the  bank  to  a  healthy  condition. 
In  1865,  when  it  closed  its  existence  as  a  State  institu- 
tion to  reorganize  under  the  National  Banking  Act,  it 
returned  to  its  stockholders  its  entire  capital  and  up- 
wards of  fifty-four  per  cent,  in  surplus  earnings,  besides 
its  regular  dividends  from  the  beginning  of  1868. 
Since  it  became  a  National  bank  in  1865,  under  Mr. 
Williams'  management,  it  has  repaid  to  its  stock- 
holders in  dividends  more  than  one  and  a  half  times 
the  amount  of  its  capital,  besides  accumulating  a  re- 
serve amounting  to  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
capital.  Durilig  the  long  period  of  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments,  which  gave  rise  to  various  financial 
theories,  all  looking  to  repudiation  in  some  form  as  the 
only  road  to  National  prosperity,  Mr.  Williams  has 
been  an  earnest  advocate  of  sound  financial  principles. 
When  the  greenback  theory  of  an  unlimited  paper 
issue  threatened  to  demoralize  the  currency  and  de- 
grade the  credit  of  the  country,  he  used  all  his  influence 
against  it,  and,  on  the  platform  and  with  his  pen, 
labored  to  counteract  its  spread  and  to  inculcate 
sounder  views  of  finance  among  his  fellow-citizens. 
The  ability  of  the  Government  to  meet  all  its  obliga- 
tions and  its  untarnished  credit,  which  has  brought 
prosperity  to  the  whole  land,  are  due  to  such  men,  who 
saw  nothing  but  disaster  in  these  theories,  and  who, 
against  powerful  opposition,  helped  to  create  and 
maintain  that  sentiment  in  favor  of  National  honesty 
which  has  saved  the  country  from  the  evils  and  dis- 
grace of  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Williams  has  become  widely 
known  for  his  successful  resistance  of  the  illegal  taxa- 
tion of  the  shareholders  of  the  National  banks.  After 
careful  study  of  the  subject  he  became  convinced  that 
the  shares  of  the  National  banks  were  being  taxed  at  a 
greater  rate  than  other  monied  capital  in  the  hands  of 
citizens.  He  attempted  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  banking  interests  in  resistance  to  this  injustice, 
but  failing  to  do  so,  and  not  wishing  to  involve  his 
own  bank  in  embarrassing  litigation,  he  took  up  the 
subject  individually  and  alone.  In  1874,  to  bring  the 
question  to  a  test,  he  refused  to  pay  the  tax  on  shares 
owned  by  himself,  and  his  household  effects  were 
levied  on  and  sold  by  the  authorities.  After  a  litiga- 
tion extending  through  seven  years,  in  which  the  State 
Courts  for  the  most  part  decided  against  his  view  on 
technical  grounds,  he  obtained,  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  a  decision  which  fuUy  sustained 
every  position  he  had  assumed.  Suits  are  now  pend- 
ing in  the  U.  S.  Courts  to  recover  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  under  protest  during  the  progress  of  this  litiga- 
tion.   In  private  life,  Mr.  Williams  is  of  modest  and 
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retiring  disposition,  and  is  greatly  esteemed  by  all  wlio 
know  him.  He  was  married  at  Whitesboro',  New  York, 
September  13th,  1843,  to  Miss  Martha  A.  Hough. 
While  never  seeking  official  position,  he  has,  as  a  citi- 
zen, sought  to  advocate  honest  and  good  principles  in 
the  conducting  of  the  affairs  of  the  Government.  At 
an  early  period  of  the  contest  he  was  an  earnest  oppo- 
nent of  slavery,  and,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Kansas  Aid 
Society,  formed  in  Albany  in  1854,  sent  out  one  of  the 
first  invoices  of  Sharpe's  rifles  to  arm  the  settlers  in  de- 
fence of  freedom.  In  the  civil  war,  although  exempt 
by  age,  he  was  represented  by  a  substitute  who  did 
good  service.  He  has  continued  in  the  religious  faith 
of  his  father,  and  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Albany,  and  has  always 
been  one  of  its  most  Uberal  supporters.^  Every  good 
cause  designed  to  advance  the  welfare  of  humanity, 
has  found  in  him  a  friend.  Integrity  and  love  of 
truth,  courage  in  defending  the  right  and  great  tenacity 
of  purpose,  together  with  faithfulness  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  are  the  prominent  features  of  his 
character,  and  sufficiently  account  for  liis  success  in 
life. 


fILLER,  HON.  WARNER,  of  Herkimer,  United 
States  Senator,  was  born  in  Oswego  County,  New 
York,  August  12th,  1838.  His  ancestors,  who 
were  from  Germany,  came  to  this  country  previous  to 
the  Revolutionary  war,  in  1680,  and  his  great-grand- 
father held  a  commission  as  Colonel  in  the  American 
army  during  that  memorable  struggle.  The  dwelling 
of  this  Colonel  Miller  is  still  standing  at  White  Plains, 
and  is  one  of  the  landmarks  in  that  neighborhood, 
having  been  occupied  for  a  time  by  General  Washing- 
ton as  his  headguarters.  Another  prominent  member 
of  the  family  was  Abraham  Miller,  an  uncle  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who  for  fourteen  successive 
years  represented  Westchester  County  in  the  Assembly. 
Warner  Miller  obtained  his  early  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  at  the  proper  age  entered  Union  Col- 
lege at  Schenectady,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1860,  standing  well  in  his  class.  On  leaving  college 
he  secured  a  position  as  teacher  at  Fort  Edward  Insti- 
tute. Shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Fifth  New  York 
Cavalry,  serving  in  Virginia  under  General  Banks  and 
other  commanders,  and  winning  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  Sergeant-Major  of  his  regiment.  At  the  battle  of  Win- 
chester he  was  Acting-Lieutenant,  and  was  captured  by 
"Stonewall"  Jackson's  brigade,  but  was  shortly  after- 
wards paroled.  On  obtaining  his  discharge  from  the 
army  he  went  abroad,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  large 
manufacturing  centres  of  Europe,  where  he  paid  special 


attention  to  the  paper  industry,  concerning  which  he- 
acquired  much  valuable  knowledge.  On  returning  to- 
America  he  established  himself  in  the  paper  manufac- 
turing business  at  Herkimer,  and  is  still  engaged  in 
that  important  branch  of  industry.  In  July,  1864,  he 
married  Miss  Caroline  Churchill,  of  Gloversville. 
Although  Mr.  Miller  has  ever  been  an  active  working 
Republican,  he  has  not  sought  office  at  the  hands  of  his 
party.  In  1874,  however,  his  fellow-citizens  prevailed 
on  him  to  accept,  a  nomination  to  the  Assembly,  and 
he  was  elected  to  that  body  by  a  very  complimentary 
vote.  In  the  Legislature  he  developed  his  superiority 
at  once,  and  soon  took  prominent  standing  among  his 
associates.  Clear-headed  and  practical  in  his  ideas 
and  possessed  of  originality  of  thought,  he  soon  wielded 
an  influence  far  in  excess  of  that  of  many  older  and 
more  experienced  members.  As  a  warm  friend  of  the 
common  schools  he  advocated  the  employment  of  the 
entire  educational  fund  of  the  State  in  their  develop- 
ment, and  steadfastly  opposed  every  attempt  to  en- 
courage other  educational  systems  than  the  one  which, 
he  deemed  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
whole  people.  While  in  the  Legislature  he  took  strong 
ground  against  the  clause  in  the  general  appropriation 
biU  giving  $125,000  to  the  academies  of  the  State,  and 
made  a  powerful  speech  in  support  of  his  motion  to- 
strike  it  out.  His  eloquence  and  pungent  reasoning 
carried  the  House  with  him  by  a  decided  majority.  In 
the  Assembly  Mr.  MUler  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Committees  on  Insurance,  Engrossed  Bills,  and  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  took  rank  among  the 
most  effective  working  members.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  Assembly  in  1875,  and  during  this  term  served 
on  the  important  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Canals.  In  1878  Mr.  MiUer  received  the  Republican 
nomination  to  Congress  from  the  Twenty-second  Con- 
gressional District,  composed  of  Herkimer,  Lewis  and 
Jefferson  Counties,  and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
3,217  votes  over  his  Democratic  opponent.  The  total 
vote  of  the  district  in  this  election  was  as  follows : 
Mr.  MiUer,  14,855;  L.  L.  Brown  (Democrat),  11,638; 
H.  Lewis  (Greenbacker),  3,102;  S.  P.  Gray  (Prohibi- 
tionist), 389;  scattering,  18.  In  1880  he  was  ^gain 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  his  district  and  re- 
elected to  Congress  in  the  November  canvass  by  a 
majority  of  3,886  votes.  On  July  16th,  1881,  Mr. 
Miller  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  the 
"long  term,"  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Hon. 
Thomas  C.  Piatt.  Mr.  Miller  is  widely  respected  and 
honored  for  his  high  character  and  strict  adherence  to- 
principle.  During  his  efficient  public  career  he  has 
kept  himself  entirely  clear  of  any  entangling  alliances 
with  jobbery  or  corruption.  He  devotes  himself  to 
mastering  the  work  in  hand,  whatever  it  may  be,  and, 
with  a  cool  business  intellect,  proceeds  to  support. 
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those  measures  that  he  deems  worthy  to  succeed,  while 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  denounce  those  he  regards  as 
pernicious  either  in  their  present  or  prospective  influ- 
ence. He  is  a  man  who  thinks  and  acts  for  himself. 
Identified  with  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country, 
he  naturally  has  their  development  and  progress  at 
heart,  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity while  combatting  the  claims  of  monopolists 
and  speculators.  His  career  in  Congress  proved  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to  his  constituents,  as  was  evinced 
by  their  selection  of  him  by  an  increased  majority  to 
represent  them  a  second  term  in  the  halls  of  Congress ; 
and  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  party  in 
this  State  subsequently  found  appropriate  expression 
in  his  elevation  to  the  honored  and  important  office  of 
United  States  Senator.  Mr.  Miller  is  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  at  all  times 
takes  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  promoting  works  of 
charity  and  religion. 


?  ROOM  AN,  HON.  JOHN  W.,  Clerk  of  the  New 
•York  State  Senate,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Ger- 
man Flats,  Herkimer  County,  New  York,  March 
28th,  1844.  His  paternal  ancestors  came  from  Hol- 
land, and  many  of  them  there  followed  militaiy  careers, 
as  indicated  by  the  family  coat  of  arms,  which  con- 
sists of  a  shield  surmounted  by  a  helmet.  The  Vroo- 
man  family  were  lineal  descendants  of  that  famous 
Count  Egmont,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation, 
whose  religious  zeal  and  earnestness,  in  Holland,  finally 
led  to  his  being  beheaded  by  the  Spanish  Government, 
which  then  ruled  in  the  Low  Counties,  and  was  as  de- 
termined a  supporter  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  at  the 
present  day.  A  monument  has  recently  been  erected 
in  Antwerp,  to  peipetuate  Bgmont's  memory  and  com- 
memorate his  piety  and  noble  deeds.  One  of  his 
direct  descendants  was  a  certain  Adam  Vrooman. 
Family  characteristics  were  expressed  in  this  name, 
Vrooman,  or  as  it  was  originally  called,  Yrou-mam,, 
which  in  Low  Dutch  signified  a  "pious  man."  It  was 
unquestionably  a  reference  to  the  noble  quaUties  of  the 
head  of  the  house.  Count  Egmont.  Religious  persecu- 
tion did  not  cease  with  the  death  of  Count  Egmont;  it 
was  continued,  and  Adam  Vrooman,  before  mentioned, 
was  persecuted  as  his  ancestor  had  been,  for  his  re- 
ligious opinions.  He  finally  gave  up  the  struggle  and 
came  to  America,  about  1680,  and  soon  afterward 
settled  near  Schenectady,  and  his  descendants  have 
ever  since  resided  there  and  in  the  Mohawk  Valley. 
John  W.  Vrooman,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  this  Adam  Vrooman.  His  mater- 
nal ancestors  were  German,  who  came  to  this  country 
at  an  early  period  and  also  settled  in  the  Mohawk 


Valley.  Mr.  Vrooman's  father  was  a  farmer  of  limited 
means,  so  that  the  boy  had  to  struggle  against  all  the 
obstacles  incident  to  beginning  life  under  such  circum- 
stances. At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  had  finished  with 
the  district  schools,  and  then  prepared  to  enter  the 
Little  Falls  Academy.  His  parents  could  not  afford 
to  furnish  him  with  means  whereby  he  might  receive 
a  liberal  education,  but  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
they  aided  him  in  his  purpose  to  obtain  it.  He  hired 
a  room  in  the  Academy,  which  he  furnished  with  his 
own  bed  and  board,  and  so  lived  in  the  most  econom- 
ical manner  possible.  During  vacation,  he  worked 
upon  the  farm  by  day,  and  continued  his  studies  in  the 
evening.  Under  these  difficulties,  young  Vrooman 
appreciated  all  he  learned,  and  much  more  so,  it  may 
be  supposed,  than  those  whose  educational  beginnings 
have  been  made  under  more  favorable  surroundings. 
He  started  for  the  Academy  on  his  thirteenth  birthday, 
and  continued  thus  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  until 
the  age  of  sixteen,  when  lie  began  to  teach  school  in 
the  winter,  continuing  his  academic  studies  in  the 
summer  months.  At  eighteen,  he  began  the  study  of 
law,  in  Herkimer,  in  the  office  of  Judge  Ezra  Graves, 
who  is  proud  of  his  "boy"  as  he  still  affectionately 
calls  him.  Here  also,  he  woujd  leave  the  office  during 
the  winter  months,  in  order  to  teach  and  thereby  obtain 
money  for  current  expenses.  At  nineteen,  and  while 
still  a  student  in  the  law  office,  he  volunteered  in  the 
United  States  navy  on  board  the  "  Vanderbilt,"  which 
famous  steamer,  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  speed, 
was  engaged  in  cruising  after  blockade  runners,  until 
the  winter  of  1864  and  1865,  when  she  joined  the 
North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  with  rendezvous 
at  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia.  Mr.  Vrooman  partici- 
pated in  the  two  battles  of  Fort  Fisher,  and  continued 
in  the  service  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  was 
honorably  discharged.  He  then  resumed  the  study  of 
law  in  Herkimer,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  October,  1866,  and  soon  after  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Herkimer. 
In  the  month  of  November,  1867,  Mr.  Vrooman  was 
married  to  Miss  Ann  Ford,  of  Mohawk,  New  York, 
whose  ancestors  came  from  Connecticut,  and  settled  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley  at  an  early  day.  Having  read 
law  with  Judges  Ezra  Graves  and  Volney  Owen,  who 
were  both  Siu-rogates  of  Herkimer  County,  Mr.  Vroo- 
man had  superior  advantages  and  facilities  in  the 
special  branch  of  Surrogate's  law  and  practice.  This 
fact  was  appreciated  by  the  Hon.  Amos  H.  Prescott, 
who,  upon  his  election  as  Surrogate  of  that  county,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1868,  appointed  Mr.  Vrooman  his 
chief  clerk,  which  position  he  held  until  elected  Clerk 
of  the  Senate.  In  January,  1876,  Mr.  Vrooman  was 
appointed  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  and  detailed 
as  the  Financial  Clerk  thereof,  and  reappointed  in 
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1877.  During  this  time  tie  paid  out  nearly  lialf  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  money  to  the  members  and  officers  of 
the  Assembly,  without  the  least  confusion  in  his 
accounts  or  a  single  discrepancy.  During  his  career 
as  Clerk,  Mr.  Vrooman's  courteous  and  accommoda- 
ting demeanor,  coupled  with  an  efficiency  recoguized 
by  all,  made  for  him  many  and  influential  friends 
among  prominent  men  from  all  portions  of  the  State, 
whose  regard  has  since  been  manifested  in  unmistak- 
able form.  In  1877  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Herkimer 
County  delegation  to  the  famous  Rochester  Conven- 
tion, and  was  there  elected  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Committee  from  the  twenty-second 
Congressional  District.  During  the  canvass  of  that 
fall  he  labored  actively  and  zealously,  and  aided 
largely  in  electing  to  the  Senate,  from  the  Herkimer 
and  Otsego  district,  and  the  Lewis  and  Jefferson  dis- 
trict, two  Republican  Senators  in  the  place  of  two 
Democratic  incumbents.  Assured  of  the  good  work 
he  had  accomplished  in  behalf  of  his  party,  and  of  the 
abiding  confidence  of  his  friends  in  the  Legislature, 
Mr.  Vrooman  was  induced  to  enter  into  the  contest  for 
Clerk  of  the  Senate,  and  after  an  exciting  and  pro- 
tracted struggle  of  nearly  a  week,  participated  in  by 
two  other  candidates,  he  was  elected  to  that  office  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1878.  In  January,  1880,  he  was 
re-elected  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  after  one  of  the  most 
exciting  contests  ever  witnessed  in  Albany  for  that 
office.  Although  Mr.  Vrooman  was  personally  es- 
teemed by  the  opposition,  the  element  of  faction  carried 
the  contest  to  its  utmost  degree  of  fierceness,  but  with- 
out avail,  and  his  triumph  was  all  the  more  significant, 
and  brought  him  congratulations  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Vrooman  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Republican  State  Committee  since  his  first  election  in 
1867,  and  is  now  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  that  com- 
mittee. He  has  frequently  been  a  delegate  to'various 
political  conventions,  and  has  always  been  an  earnest 
and  active  Republican,  laboring  on  the  stump  and 
elsewhere  for  the  principles  of  his  party.  As  Clerk  of 
the  Senate  his  record  has  been  best  expressed  by  Hon. 
John  C.  Jacobs,  the  Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate, 
who  declared  that  "he  had  done  strict  and  impartial 
justice  to  all  members  of  the  Senate,  and  of  every 
shade  of  politics,  and  has  made  one  of  the  best  and 
most  popular  Clerks  that  body  has  ever  had."  Mr. 
Vrooman's  Masonic  career  also  has  been  alike  credit- 
able and  conspicuous.  He  joined  the  order  at  an  early 
age,  and  soon  after  became  Master  of  his  Lodge,  and 
served  as  such  for  several  terms.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  Senior  Grand  Deacon  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  Hon.  James 
W.  Husted,  Grand  Master,  and  has  held  that  appoint- 
ment under  five  consecutive  Grand  Masters.  Mr. 
Vrooman  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and 


Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Sunday-school,  in 
which  he  takes  a  deep  interest,  at  Herkimer,  where  he 
resides,  and  is  esteemed  as  a  worthy,  public-spirited 
citizen.  In  closing  this  sketch  we  need  hardly  refer 
to  Mr.  Vrooman's  good  qualities  further  than  they 
have  already  been  outlined,  and  to  one  so  widely 
known  among  the  distinguished  men  of  the  State,  such 
reference  is  not  in  any  way  called  for. 


JERMAIN,  JAMES  BARCLAY,  a  prominent  and 
influential  citizen  of  Albany,  and  President  of  the 
Home  for  Aged  Men,  located  near  that  city,  was 
born  in  Albany,  New  York,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1809.  His  father,  Silvanus  P.  Jermain,  was  a  native 
of  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island,  New  York,  but  was  a 
resident  of  Albany  from  the  year  1802  till  his  death  in 
1869.  The  elder  Jermain  was  a  merchant,  and  by  un- 
wearied and  patient  industry  accumulated  a  handsome 
fortune.  He  was  a  man  who  won  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  by  his  strict  integrity 
and  kindness  of  heart,  and  was  looked  up  to  in  the 
mercantile  community  as  one  of  its  leading  members 
and  as  a  most  worthy  and  mfluential  citizen.  The 
mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Catharine 
Barclay,  a  daughter  of  James  and  Janet  Elizabeth 
Barclay,  natives  of  Scotland,  who  lived  many  years 
in  Albany  and  died  there.  Young  Jermain  lost  his 
mother  when  he  was  but  seven  years  of  age.  After  this 
sad  event  he  was  placed  in  the  family  of  his  uncle,  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  S.  Prime,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman 
settled  in  Cambridge,  Washington  County,  New  York, 
(the  father  of  the  present  editors  of  the  New  York  Ob- 
server), under  whose  kindly  and  almost  paternal  guid- 
ance .  he  was  fitted  for  college.  In  1824  he  entered 
Middlebury  CoUege,  Vermont,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  .  In  1829  he  entered  the  junior  class  of  Amherst 
College,  and  two  years  later  he  was  graduated  from 
that  institution.  He  then  studied  law,  and,  in  1836, 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Jermain  now  found  the  extensive  business 
interests  of  his  father  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  him 
without  seeking  general  practice  as  an  attorney,  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  it  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father. 
The  life  of  Mr.  Jermain  has  been  that  of  a  dutiful  son, 
a  worthy  citizen  and  a  practical  Christian.  While  it 
has  been  marked  by  no  eventful  incident,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  been  notable  for  the  large  amount  of 
good  accomplished  in  it,  and  for  the  brilliant  example 
of  its  uprightness  and  philanthropy.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  Mr.  Jermain  succeeded  to  a  large  fortune. 
He  immediately  set  to  work  to  employ  it  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow-men.  To  perpetuate  his  father's  name 
and  memory  he  built  a  beautiful  memorial  church 
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with  parsonage  adjoining,  at  a  cost  of  1125,000,  in  tlie 
soutli  bounds  of  West  Troy— where  an  edifice  for 
Christian  worship  was  at  the  time  sadly  needed — 
believing  that  such  a  structure  would  in  itself  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  suitable  monuments 
that  could  be  erected  in  honor  of  the  family  name. 
The  colleges  in  which  he  obtained  his  education  were 
remembered  in  the  most  substantial  pecuniary  manner. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Jermain's  most  recent  notable  benefaction 
has  been  to  the  Home  for  Aged  Men,  situated  on  the 
Albany  and  Troy  road.  In  this  institution  he  takes  a 
special  degree  of  interest  and  labors  for  its  advance- 
ment and  enlargement  with  marked  earnestness  and 
success.  He  is  now,  and  for  the  last  three  years  has 
been  President  of  this  institution,  and  witches  it  with 
that  loving  care  born  of  a  good  heart  and  a  sincere  regard 
for  duty.  The  large  sum  of  money  donated  by  him  to 
this  institution  has  enabled  the  Trustees  to  increase  its 
accommodations  and  usefulness  in  a  marked  degree. 
Among  his  fellow-citizens  in  Albany,  Mr.  Jermain 
stands  high  for  qualities  whigh  make  the  possessor  of 
them  universally  respected  and  esteemed.  In  his  quiet 
way  he  possesses  large  influence  and  invariably  exerts 
it,  as  he  employs  his  large  fortune,  for  the  public  ben- 
efit. In  the  year  1843  he  married  Catharine  Ann  Rice, 
a  daughter  of  Clark  and  Ann  Rice,  of  Cambridge, 
Washington  County,  New  York.  This  union  was 
blessed  by  five  children,  four  of  whom  are  now  living. 
Mrs.  Jermain,  who  was  a  most  estimable  and  cultivated 
Christian  lady,  died  in  the  year  1874. 


[ILLS,  HON.  ALBERT  M.,  of  Little  Falls,  late 
Senator  from  the  Twenty-third  District,  compris- 
ing Madison,  Otsego  and  Herkimer  Counties,  was 
born  in  New  Hartford,  Oneida  County,  September 
10th,  1840.  He  is  of  English  descent  on  his  father's 
side,  the  founder  of  the  Mills  family  in  this  country 
having  emigrated  from  England,  and  settled  in  Con- 
necticut about  the  year  1770.  His  mother  was  de- 
scended from  the  Campbells,  of  Scotland,  who  came  to 
New  England  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  our 
country  antedating  the  Revolution.  His  father  and 
mother — the  former  still  living,  and  in  his  84th  year — 
were  both  natives  of  Oneida  County.  The  subject  of 
this  notice  was  educated  at  Fairfield  Seminary,  Herki- 
mer County,  and  completed  his  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  The  great 
civil  war,  then  in  its  incipiency,  was  the  aU-absorbing 
theme  of  interest,  and  young  Mills  was  not  long  in  fol- 
lowing his  own  convictions  of  patriotic  duty.  From 
school  he  promptly  entered,  in  1861,  the  United  States 
"Volunteer  Cavahy  Service,  and  continued  in  active 
army  life  until  August,  1865,  entering  as  private  and 


closing  as  Lieutenant  of  Cavalry.  With  the  famous 
Army  of  the  Potomac  he  participated  in  all  the  great 
battles  of  that  memorable  and  desperate  struggle,  first 
in  Buford's  Division,  and,  after  his  death,  in  that  of 
Gen.  G.  A.  Custer.  He  was  in  the  first  general  en- 
gagement at  Antietam,  and  then  in  all  the  general  en- 
gagements of  Sheridan's  Corps  down  to  the  close  of  the 
war  and  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court 
House.  Leaving  the  army  in  1865,  Mr.  Mills  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  the  law  with  Judge  Hardin 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  same  oflBce  he  now  oc- 
cupies, at  Little  Falls.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
1868,  and  began  practice  at  Newport,  Herkimer  Coun- 
ty, where  he  remained  until  1876,  in  which  year  he  re- 
turned to  Little  Falls  and  founded  the  law  firm  of  Mills 
and  Palmer,  which  still  continues.  Mr.  Mills  was 
elected  District  Attorney  on  the  Republican  ticket  in 

1870,  and  re-elected  in  1873,  receiving  each  time  about 
1,300  majority  over  his  competitor.  His  second  terra  of 
office  expired  in  1877.  During  his  six  years  as  District 
Attorney,  he  prosecuted  five  capital  cases,  convicting 
three,  besides  many  other  important  causes,  requiring 
active,  laborious  and  most  intelligent  effort.  In  1879, 
he  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  honorable  and  re- 
sponsible position  he  so  worthily  filled — that  of  Senator 
from  the  Twenty-third  District,  composed  of  the  Coun- 
ties of  Madison,  Otsego  and  Herkimer — by  the  flatter- 
ing majority  of  more  than  3,700  votes.  His  term  of 
office  in  the  Senate  expired  January  1st,  1883.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
was  recognized  as  an  active  and  efficient  worker.  As 
District  Attorney,  Mr.  Mills  gave  great  satisfaction, 
and  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  say  that  his  career  in  the 
Senate  proved  fully  acceptable  to  the  people  of  his 
extensive  and  important  district.  As  a  lawyer,  Mr. 
Mills  is  thoroughly  conscientious,  careful  and  pains- 
taking. With  his  partner,  C.  J.  Palmer,  he  has  a  large 
patronage  among  the  older  people  of  Herkimer  Coun- 
ty, who  have  known  him  since  boyhood,  and  this  fact 
alone  best  avouches  his  worth  and  integrity.  He  is  an 
industrious  student,  and  possesses  a  well  selected  and 
rather  extensive  law  and  miscellaneous  library,  which 
he  is  constantly  enlarging.     Mr.  Mills  was  married  in 

1871,  to  Miss  Mary  Barry,  the  accompUshed  daughter 
of  Standish  Barry,  an  old  resident  of  the  town  of 
Newport. 


BENEDICT,  COLONEL  LB  GRAND,  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  Troy,  N.  T.',  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1842,  being  the  youngest  son  of  Hezekiah  S.  Bene- 
dict, a  descendant  from  rugged  New  England  stock, 
and  Harriet  E,  Woodruflf,  a  native  of  New  York.  His 
father  has  been  for  more  than  thirty  years  identified 
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with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  express  business, 
and  is  a  man  of  sterling  character,  held  in  high  esteem 
for  his  integrity  and  uprightness  in  all  the  affairs  of 
life.     Le  Grand  was  a  student  of  one  of  the  grammar- 
schools,  and  also  at  the  Academy,  in  Troy.     In  early 
life  he  evinced  an  inclination  for  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  accepted  a  position  as  clerk 
in  a  wholesale  house  in  his  native  city.     He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  old  Bank  of 
Troy,  and,  nearly  two  years  later,  was  made  assistant 
teller  of  the  Farmers'  Bank.     In  1858  he  entered  the 
newly  organized  Assortmg  House  for  the  redemption 
of  State  currency,  in  Albany,  and  while  there  attended 
upon  a  night  course  of  studies  in  the  Mercantile  Col- 
lege, graduating  in  1859.     He  next  joined  his  father  in 
Troy,  in  the  express  business,  and  was  sent  to  Montreal 
for  temporary  service  with  the  British-American  Com- 
pany.    On  the  formation  of  the  wholesale  house  of  Ste- 
vens, Wheeler  and  Emmons,  in  Troy,  in  1860,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  entered  its  service,  as  book-keeper ; 
but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  April,    1861,   he 
abandoned  business  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Second  New  York  Volunteers.     Being  detailed  for 
duty  at  headquarters,  his  quickness  of  thought  and 
aptness  for  military  record,  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  his  commander,  Colonel  Carr,  who  advanced  him 
to  the  grade  of  Sergeant-Major.     The  Second  Volun- 
teers left  Troy  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  on  the  34th 
arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe,  being  the  first  Northern 
regiment  to  encamp  on  the  soil  of  Virginia.     Sergeant- 
Major  Benedict  received  his   "baptism  of  fire,"  at 
Great  Bethel,  Juno  10th.     He  was  promoted  to  a  First 
Lieutenancy  July  27th,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  was 
commissioned  Adjutant  of  his  regiment.     He  partici- 
pated in  the  various  operations  around  Fortress  Monroe 
and  Newport  News.     On  the  18th  of  May  the  Second 
Regiment  was  ordered  to  Portsmouth.     Here  Lieu- 
tenant Benedict  ofBciated  as  Post  Adjutant.     Early 
in  June,  1863,  this  regiment  joined  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  commanded  by  General  McClellan.     It  was 
attached  to  the  Third  Brigade,  Second  (Hooker's),  Di- 
vision of  the  Third  (Heintzelman's)  Corps,  and  at  once 
occupied  the  rifle-pits  on  the  Fair  Oaks  battle-field,  in 
front  of  the  rebel  army.      Adjutant   Benedict  took 
part  in  the  second  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.     For  his  con- 
duct in  this  engagement,  he  was  mentioned  in  the 
official  report  of  his  commanding  officer.     He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  famous  "seven  days'  flght"  before  Rich- 
mond, June  35th  to  July  1st,  including  the  severe  bat- 
tles of  Glendale  and  Malvern  Hill,  and  also  partici- 
pated in  the  second  engagement  at  Malvern  Hill.     In 
the  official  report  of  Col.  Carr,  covering  the  operations 
of  his  command  in  these  battles.  Adjutant  Benedict, 
"for  distinguished  services,"   was  recommended  for 
"  brevet  promotion  and  honorable  mention  in  general 


orders."    On  the  8th  of  August,  1862,  he  was  detached 
as  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General  at  headquarters 
of  the  Third  Brigade,  Hooker's  Division.  In  the  battle 
of  Kettle  Run,  near  Bristoe  Station— a  brief,  but  san- 
guinary engagement — Adjutant  Benedict  had  a  horse 
killed  under  him.     He  participated  in  the  action  of 
Groveton,  on  August  29th,  and  also  in  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run,   August  30th,   and  Chantilly — 
where  General  Kearney  was  killed — September  1st. 
In  September,  1863,  Colonel  Carr,  having  been  com- 
missioned a  Brigadier-General,  recommended  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  Adjutant  to  a  position  on  the  general 
staff  of  the  army.     In  his  communication  to  Secretary 
of  War  Stanton  he  said:     "Adjutant  Benedict  has 
rare  capacity  for  the  place,  having  distinguished  him- 
self for  personal  bravery  in  the  field  on  several  occa- 
sions, while  his  knowledge  of  the  routine  duties  of 
the  position  is  of  the  highest  order."     One  week  later, 
Lieutenant  Benedict  was  promoted  by  President  Lin- 
coln to  be  Captain  and  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of 
United  States  Volunteers,  with  the  advanced  rank 
dating  from  September  23d.     Captain  Benedict  took 
an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Decem- 
ber 13th  and  14th.     Here  he  lost  his  favorite  horse, 
"Nero" — a  noble  animal,  sent  him  by  friends  in  Ver- 
mont.    After  more  than  twenty  months  continuous 
service  in  the  army.  Captain  Benedict  was  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  for  fifteen  days.     He  returned  home, 
and  during  his  visit  was  married,  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1863,  in  Lansingburgh,  New  York,  to  Miss  Emma 
Frances  Gardner,  daughter  of  Jefferson  Gardner,  a  re- 
tired manufacturer.  Their  children  are  Louis  LeGrand, 
Florence  and  Harold  Willoughby.     Returning  to  the 
army,  he  participated  in  General  Burnside's   "mud 
march,"  and,  later,  in  an  expedition  up  the  Rappa- 
hannock River.    On  the  8th  of  February,  1863,  Major- 
General  Berry  assumed  command   of  Hooker's  old 
Division  of  the  Third  Corps,  and  Captain  Benedict  was 
detailed  for  temporary  duty  on  his  staff.     At  the  battle 
of    Chancellorsville  he    rendered  important  service. 
When  the  Eleventh  Corps,  which  had  been  vigorously 
assailed  b}'  Jackson,  gave  way  and  stampeded  down 
the  road  in  great  disorder.  General  Berry  instantly  ad- 
vanced his  division  through  the  panic-stricken  soldiery, 
filled  the  breach,  and,  after  a  brief  struggle  for  mas- 
tery,  checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy.     In  the 
accomplishment  of  this  brilliant  manoeuvre  he  received 
such  aid  from  Captain  Benedict  as  to  elicit  special  com- 
mendation.    On  the  following  day  Captain  Benedict 
again  had  a  horse  killed  under  him,  and  within  the 
hour,  while  galloping  across  the  road,  (Jeneral  BeiTy 
fell  mortally  wounded,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  his 
Adjutant.     After  the  death  of  Berry,  General  Carr 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Second  Division.     On 
returning  to  camp.  Major  Charles  Hamlin,  son  of  the 
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Vice-President,  reported  for  duty  as  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General, having  been  assigned  to  the  stafE  of 
General  Berry  before  the  news  of  the  death  of  that 
oflBcer  had  reached  Washington.  Captain  Benedict 
was,  therefore,  ordered  on  the  staff  of  General  Sickles, 
temporarily,  as  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Third  Corps,  and,  on  May  28th— General  Carr  having 
resumed  the  head  of  the  First  Brigade — he  rejoined  his 
old  friend  and  commander.  ,  Captain  Benedict  made 
the  two  hundred  miles  march  to  Gettysburg,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle.  This  was  his  last  engagement. 
General  Humphreys,  commanding  the  Second  Division 
of  the  Third  Corps,  specially  mentioned  him  in  his 
oflScial  report,  and,  later,  addressed  him  the  following 
personal  letter  in  relation  to  his  promotion : 

"  Camp  of  Hbadqtjaetbes,  Akmt  of  Potomao,  ) 
"  March  39th.  1864.     | 
"Captain  LbGeand  Benbdiot,  U.  S.  Vols. : 

"Dear  Sir: —  *  *  *  *  j  believe  you  fully 
earned  your  advancement  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
where  your  distinguished  gallantry  fell  under  my  own 
observation.  It  was  so  marked  that  I  could  not,  with- 
out injustice  to  you,  fail  to  mention  it  in  my  report  of 
that  battle.  The  estimation  in  which  I  f  oimd  you  were 
held  when  I  took  command  of  the  Second  Division  of 
the  Third  Corps,  in  May,  1863, 1  took  to  be  an  evidence 
of  your  possessing  true  merit.  This  impression  was 
confirmed  by  subsequent  observation,  and  by  your 
bearing  on  the  field  at  Gettysburg. 

"Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

"A.  A.  HUMPHEBTS, 

"Maj.-Genl.  Vols." 
This  was  supplemented  by  a  communication  from 
Captain  Benedict's  Corps  Commander  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  as  follows : 

"Washington,  April  2d,  1864. 
"iSir : — I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  the  promo- 
tion of  Captain  LeGrand  Benedict,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  TJ.  S.  Volunteers,  to  a  Majority.  This  officer 
has  served  on  the  stafE  of  the  Third  Corps,  with 
brigade,  division  and  corps  commanders,  and  has 
always  borne  himself  with  high  credit  to  the  command 
with  which  he  has  been  on  duty.  Cool  and  gallant  in 
the  field  in  action,  industrious  and  zealous  in  camp, 
intelligent,  courteous  and  discreet  in  his  relations  with 
those  whom  he  meets  in  official  intercourse,  I  regard 
him  as  singularly  qualified  for  staff  duty — a  depart- 
ment requiring  peculiar  aptitude  and  many  accom- 
plishments.   Very  respectfully, 

"D.  E.  SlOKLES,   • 

"  Major-General  TJ.  S.  Vols. 
"Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

"Secretary  of  War." 

When  the  Third  Corps  reached  Warrenton,  Va., 
Captain  Benedict  was  assigned  to  the  Third  Division, 
and  on  the  38th  of  October,  1863,  he  was  ordered  to 
Washington  for  duty  in  the  War  Department,  and 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  disbursements  of  the 
Bureau  for  Colored  Troops,  which  included  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  of  loyal  slaveowners  for  slaves  enlisted 
in  the  United  States  service,  adjudicated  upon  by 


Boards  in  Kentucky  and  Maryland,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  November  Sad,  1864,  Captain 
Benedict  was  ordered  to  Arkansas,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  staff  of  Brigadier-General  E.  A.  Carr,  com- 
manding District  of  Little  Rock.  Subsequently, 
General  Carr  having  been  ordered  to  the  plains,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  General  Salomon.  Here 
he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when,  declining 
a  commission  in  the  regular  service,  he  tendered  his 
resignation,  and,  after  nearly  four  years  of  continuous 
service,  retired  to  private  life.  At  a  later  period,  he 
was  brevetted  a  Major  "  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,"  On  February  11th,  1867,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Colonel,  Assistant  Adjutant-General  and  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Third  Division  of  the  National  Guards 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1873  he  was  appointed 
and  served  as  Honorary  Commissioner  to  the  Vienna 
Exhibition.  On  January  1st,  1880,  Colonel  Benedict 
accepted  an  appointment  of  a  confidential  character  in 
the  office  of  Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  then  Comp- 
troller of  the  State  of  New  York,  holding  that  position 
during  Mr.  Wadsworth's  term  of  office,  and  still  re- 
taining the  same  under  Comptroller  Ira  Davenport. 


fEIDMAN,  DANIEL,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Al- 
bany, was  born  at  Bern,  Albany  County,  N.  Y., 
November  21st,  1815.  Jacob  Weidman,  his  great 
great  grandfather,  came  from  Switzerland,  arriving  in 
this  country  with  a  party  of  German  emigrants,  who 
settled  in  the  Schoharie  Valley.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  and  farmers  in  the  County  of  Albany.  He 
followed  the  stream  called  Fox  Creek,  which  empties 
into  Schoharie  Creek  near  the  old  stone  church  at 
Schoharie  Valley,  and  located  at  a  falls  or  rapids  which 
he  named  Bern  after  his  native  city  in  Switzerland. 
He  built  the  first  house  in  Bern,  and  also  a  saw-mill 
near  the  rapids,  and  subsequently  erected  a  flouring 
mill.  The  place  was  long  known  as  Weidman's  Mills. 
Here  he  took  up  tracts  of  land,  some  of  which  were 
held  under  a  lease  from  Stephen  Van  Rennselaer,  and 
others  under  the  title  of  a  settler.  Mr.  Weidman's 
mother  was  a  Schell,  whose  father  came  from  Grermany 
at  an  early  date,  and  settled  in  that  locality.  He  was 
among  the  patriots  of  those  early  days  who  resorted  to 
the  old  stone  fort,  now  Stone  Church,  during  the  In- 
dian raids  of  the  Revolution.  Daniel  Weidman's  early 
years  were  passed  near  the  village  of  Bern,  where  he 
attended  the  public  schools  until  ten  years  of  age,  when 
his  father,  Felix  Weidman,  died  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
leaving  a  widow  and  seven  children.  The  subject  of 
this  notice  was  the  fourth,  and  being  the  oldest  son, 
was  called  on  to  work  in  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  well-stocked  farm  under  a  good  state  of 
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cultivation.  Determined  not  to  let  the  farm  suffer,  he 
worked  with  a  will,  energy  and  judgment  that  sur- 
prised his  neighbors.  At  the  age  of  fifteen— his  mother 
liaving  again  married,  and  his  sisters  being  also  mar- 
ried—the farm  was  let,  and  he,  therefore,  released 
from  the  responsibility  he  had  so  well  sustained  up  to 
that  time.  He  then  started  out  on  his  own  account, 
and  obtained  a  clerkship  in  a  country  store  at  a  place 
called  "West  Bern,  about  four  miles  distant  from  his 
native  village,  where  he  remained  about  a  year,  and 
then,  removing  to  Albany,  obtained  a  situation  in  a 
general  store  kept  by  Peter  Van  Wormer,  located  in 
Pine  street,  which,  in  those  days,  was  an  important 
business  thoroughfare.  Here  he  remained  two  years, 
and  was  next  employed  in  the  carpet  and  dry  goods 
store  of  T.  W.  Ford  &  Son,  in  the  Museum  Building, 
corner  of  Broadway  and  State  street,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  three  years.  Wishing  to  improve  his  edu- 
cation he  went  back  to  the  country  and  attended 
Knoxville  Academy  for  six  months,  and  then  entered 
the  Gallupville  Academy  in  the  town  of  Schoharie. 
The  Principal  of  this  latter  school  wsis  a  celebrated 
Scotch  professor,  named  WiUiara  MacLaren,  and  is 
especially  remembered  by  Mr.  Weidman  as  a  good 
and  able  preceptor,  and  a  most  excellent  man.  Leav- 
ing school,  Mr.  Weidman  went  to  New  York  city  and 
obtained  a  situation  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  Grand 
street,  where  he  remained  nine  months.  In  the  mean- 
time an  uncle  of  his  wrote  and  urged  him  to  return  to 
Gallupville  and  join  him  in  business  there,  wUch  he 
did,  and  was  thus  engaged  for  the  ensuing  six  years, 
when,  selling  his  interest  to  his  uncle,  he  returned  to 
Albany  and,  with  the  moderate  amount  of  capital 
which  he  had  accumulated,  went  into  the  general 
grocery  and  provision  business  in  a  new  store  at  No.  6 
Hudson  street,  built  by  Vischer  Talcott.  He  occupied 
this  store  for  two  years,  and  about  the  year  1845  re- 
moved to  No.  10  State  street,  the  principal  locality  for 
the  grocery  business  in  those  days.  There  he  remained 
until  1863,  when  he  removed  to  Broadway,  in  a  large 
store  running  from  Broadway  to  Dean  street,  which  he 
occupied  as  tenant  for  three  years,  and  then  purchased 
the  property,  which  he  still  occupies,  conducting  a 
wholesale  grocery  and  tea  business  and  supplying  a 
large  portion  of  the  retail  trade  in  that  section  of  the 
State.  In  1839  Mr.  Weidman  married  Elmira  B. 
Walden,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  two  of  whom 
are  now  living.  Miss  Walden  was  descended  from  the 
DeWaldens,  who  originally  came  from  Prance  to  Eng- 
land, and  figured  conspicuously  in  early  English  his- 
tory. Her  family  came  from  England,  and  first  set- 
tled in  this  country  at  Mystic,  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Weidman's  second  and  present  wife  was  the  widow  of 
Wm.  A.  Gilbert  of  Adams,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y., 
and  her  maiden  name  was  Scott.     His  son,  George 


Dominick  Weidman,  entered  the  Union  army  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  with  his  father's  consent,  in  response 
to  the  first  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  75,000  volun- 
teers. He  served  three  years  and  seven  months  in  the 
southern  campaigns.  Entering  the  army  as  Orderly- 
Sergeant  he  returned  as  Brevet-Major  of  Volunteers 
with  an  honorable  discharge,  on  account  of  physical 
disability,  having  served  through  the  struggles  incident 
to  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson  and  the  various  battles 
of  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  the  Louisiana  campaigns, 
under  Generals  Banks  and  Butler.  He  is  now  Captain 
of  Company  F,  10th  Regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  N.  G.,  and 
is  also  Colonel  of  the  Grant  Batallion  of  Albany,  which 
gave  General  Grant  a  notable  reception  in  January, 
1881.  Both  father  and  son  are  esteemed  among  the 
best  citizens  of  Albany.  Mr.  Daniel  Weidman  has 
long  been  known  in  that  section  of  the  State,  not  only 
as  a  sound  and  substantial  business  man,  who  has  kept 
•  clear  of  embarrassment  during  all  the  financial  troubles 
incident  to  the  war  and  its  after  consequences,  but  also 
as  a  firm  and  staunch  supporter  of  the  Union,  ever 
ready  to  give  his  money  and  influence  in  the  times 
when  friends  were  needed  and  disaster  threatened.  A 
self-made  man  in  the  fullest  sense,  he  appreciates  his 
country  and  its  institutions,  and  is  thoroughly  loyal 
and  patriotic  in  all  that  implies  the  progress  and  glory 
of  the  republic,  and  "the  preservation  of  the  Union 
one  and  inseparable." 


CRAIG,  DR.  WILLIAM  H.,  Postmaster  of  Albany, 
is  the  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (McBurney) 
Craig,  and  was  born  in  Lisbon,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  New  York,  November  2d,  1835.  His  father 
and  mother  were  both  descended  from  Scotch  ancestry, 
the  former  being  a  native  of  St.  Lawrence  County  and 
the  latter  of  Delaware  County.  Young  Craig's  early 
years  were  passed  in  his  native  county,  where  he 
attended  school  until  he  attained  his  majority,  after 
which  he  removed  to  A'.bany  and  lived  with  his  uncle, 
James  McBurney.  Through  the  assistance  of  this 
uncle  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  Eng- 
lish branches  under  private  tutorship,  thereby  securing 
a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  medicine,  which  he 
had  determined  upon,  and  which  he  finally  pursued 
with  Dr.  David  Martin,  whose  oflBce  he  entered  in 
1848.  Here  he  continued  while  attending  the  Medical 
College  of  Albany— then  under  the  Professorships  of 
Drs.  Alden  March,  James  McNaughton  and  James  H. 
Armesby— from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1863. 
After  this  he  commenced  practice  in  partnership  with 
his  former  preceptor.  Dr.  Martin,  and  remained  thus 
I  associated  until  1854,  when,  Dr.  Martin  dying,  he  con- 
tinued practice  alone.     In  1856  he  married  Miss  Ruth 
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Emily  Davis,  daughter  of  Joseph  Davis,  Esq.,  of 
Albany.  The  fruit  of  this  union  is  an  only  son,  re- 
cently graduated  from  Union  University,  and  now 
(1883)  completing  his  professional  studies  in  the  New 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  with  every 
promise  of  becoming  a  useful  and  honored  citizen. 
Dr.  Craig  continued  practice  In  Albany  until  1863, 
when  he  entered  the  army  as  Surgeon  of  the  177th 
Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers,  and  went  Into 
active  service  with  that  command,  in  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf  and  Mississippi  River.  He  participated  In 
the  memorable  and  bloody  seige  of  Port  Hudson, 
where  the  fighting  continued  incessantly  for  weeks, 
thereby  giving  the  surgeons  of  the  command  ample 
and  most  arduous  and  serious  work.  After  that  cam- 
paign the  regiment  came  home  and  was  mustered  out 
of  service.  Soon  after  this,  Dr.  Craig  was  made  Exam- 
ining Surgeon  of  the  Pension  Bureau  at  Albany,  where 
he  served  for  three  or  four  years,  and  was  then  made 
President  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  his  associates  in 
the  board  being  Drs.  Bontlcou,  of  Troy,  and  Porter, 
of  Albany.  In  1870,  Dr.  Craig  was  elected  President 
of  the  Albany  County  Medical  Society,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  State  Medical 
Society.  Although  never  a  politician  in  a  professional 
sense.  Dr.  Craig  has  always  been  a  staunch  Republican, 
earnest  and  outspoken  in  his  sympathies  and  convic- 
tions, which  have  led  him  to  exercise  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship whenever  occasion  called  for  his  co-operation 
In  affairs  of  public  interest.  In  obedience  to  the  urgent 
wishes  of  his  friends  he  has  several  times  attended  the 
State  Conventions  as  delegate  from  Albany.  He  was 
also  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention 
which  met  at  Cincinnati  in  1876,  and  went  there  fully 
intending  to  advocate  Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling  as  candi- 
date for  the  presidency.  Dr.  Craig  is  a  devoted  friend 
of  Mr.  Conkling,  for  whom  he  entertains  the  highest 
admiration  as  an  orator,  a  statesman  and  patriot.  Dr. 
Craig  was  nominated  for  Postmaster  of  Albany,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  his  predeces- 
sor, near  the  close  of  General  Grant's  second  term  in 
1877.  His  commission  was  subsequently  signed  by 
President  Hayes,  and  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 
ofllce  on  the  13th  of  March,  1878,  and  has  proven  a 
faithful,  efficient  and  zealous  public  officer,  which  fact 
was  recognized  by  President  Garfield,  who,  on  the  24th 
of  March,  1881,  reappointed  him.  The  Senate  con- 
firmed the  appointment  on  the  4th  of  May  following, 
and  he  now  holds  a  commission,  signed  by  President 
Garfield,  as  Postmaster  for  four  years  from  the  4th  day 
of  May,  1881.  Dr.  Craig  is  a  gentleman  of  ripe  expe- 
rience and  conceded  professional  ability.  He  is  keenly 
alive  to  the  best  Interests  of  his  State  and  people,  and 
is  an  emphatic  advocate  of  progress.  Earnest  and 
aggressive  in  his  political  opinions,  he  is  none  the  less 


wise  and  conservative  in  his  counsels  and  considerate 
in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-citizens.  Like 
his  father,,  he  gave  evidence  of  that  high  sense  of 
patriotic  duty  which  shrinks  from  no  sacrifice  in  the 
time  of  National  peril;  and  like  him,  who,  in  the  war 
of  1813,  gave  his  time  and  service  in  behalf  of  his  im- 
perilled country,  he  did  good  and  noble  work  in  the 
great  war  of  the  rebellion. 


FARRELL,  JOHN  H.,  of  Albany,  one  of  the  editors 
and  proprietors  of  the  Press  and  Knickerhoeker, 
published  in  that  city,  was  born  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  River,  about  four  miles  below  Albany, 
Sept.  1st,  1839.  When  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  Hon.  Hugh  J.  Hastings,  then  edi- 
tor of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker.  He  remained  with 
him  nearly  two  years,  until,  meeting  with  a  painful  ac- 
cident, he  was  forced  to  discontinue  business  for  six 
months.  Upon  recovery,  he  entered  the  employ  of 
Luther  Tucker,  Esq.,  of  the  Country  Gentleman  cmd 
Cultivator,  where  he  remained  until  January,  1870. 
In  1863,  during  the  exciting  period  of  the  war,  he 
was  appointed  to  edit  the  telegraphic  dispatches  for 
all  the  morning  and  evening  papers  in  Albany ;  this, 
too,  in  addition  to  liis  regular  duties.  He  continued 
to  do  this  until  January  1st,  1870,  when  he  succeeded 
the  Hon.  Daniel  Shaw  as  city  editor  of  the  Argus. 
The  Sunday  Press  was  started  May  1st,  1870,  by  E. 
H.  Gregory,  of  the  Express ;  J.  H.  Mulligan  and  John 
Maguire  of  the  Times;  Myron  H.  Rooker  and  James 
MacFarlane  of  the  Knickerbocker,  and  John  H.  Far- 
rell  of  the  Argus.  In  September,  1870,  the  three  first 
named  persons  sold  their  interest  in  the  new  paper  to 
their  partners,  and  in  the  summer  of  1871,  Mr.  FarreU 
retired  from  the  Argus,  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  Sunday  Press,  and  to  secure  the  necessary  liberty 
and  time  to  publish  a  daily  paper  In  connection  with 
it.  Failing  in  their  overtures  to  purchase  the  Knicker- 
bocker, Messrs.  FarreU,  Rooker  and  MacFarlane  started  ' 
(February  36th,  1877,)  a  new  paper,  called  the  Daily 
Press.  This  enterprise  succeeded  beyond  their  most 
sanguine  expectations.  On  the  11th  of  August  fol- 
lowing, they  purchased  the  Knickerbocker,  and  con- 
solidated It  with  the  Daily  Press.  The  three  gentle- 
men just  named,  constitute  The  Press  Company,  and 
by  their  united  efforts  have  established  one  of  the  best 
newspapers  and  job  printing  houses  in  the  State,  suc- 
ceeding without  any  political  aid,  their  paper  being 
entirely  independent.  Mr.  FarreU's  ability  as  a  news- 
paper editor  has  been  acquired  by  an  exceedingly  ac- 
tive daily  experience,  covering  the  entire  period  of  his 
manhood.  His  judgment  on  Important  political  ques- 
tions is  acknowledgied  by  his  compeers,  while  the  sue- 
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cess  of  the  papers  with  which  he  is  identified,  as  editor 
and  proprietor,  indicates  the  high  appreciation  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow  citizens.  Mr.  Farrell 
was  married  in  June,  1869,  to  Miss  Mary  V.  Gibbons, 
of  New  York.  They  have  been  blessed  with  six  chil- 
dren, three  boys  and  three  girls. 


ROCKER,  MYRON  H.,  of  Albany,  associate  edi- 
tor and  proprietor  of  the  Prets  and  Kniokerbocker 
and  the  Sunday  Press,  of  that  city,  was  bom  in 
the  village  of  Lyons,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
17th  of  April,  1834.  When  three  years  of  age,  his 
parents  removed  to  Albany,  where  young  Rooker  ob- 
tained his  education.  On  leaving  school,  he  entered 
the  printing  house  of  the  Messrs.  Van  Benthuysen,  and 
served  a  regular  apprenticeship.  Afterwards,  he  worked 
as  a  compositor  several  years  on  the  JBhening  Atlas. 
He  then  became  a  reporter  and  assistant  editor  on  the 
same  paper,  and  also  on  the  Register  and  Statesman. 
He  was  for  two  years  one  of  the  editors  and  proprie- 
tors of  the  Evening  Transcript.  In  1859,  he  accepted 
the  position  of  night  editor  on  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  remained  thus  connected  five  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  period  he  was  made  the  agent  for  the 
State  Press  Association,  editing  the  news  sent  by  tele- 
graph from  New  York  city  to  the  press  of  the  State. 
He  filled  this  position  with  eminent  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned,  and  in  1869  was  sent  to  Albany  by  the  New 
York  Associated  Press,  to  act  as  local  agent  for  that 
body.  This  position  he  holds  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
its  important  duties,  as  well  as  those  in  connection 
with  the  Daily  and  Sunday  Press,  are  discharged  with 
marked  ability.  During  1869  and  1870,  he  was  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker.  Mr.  Rooker 
was  married,  April  19th,  1849,  to  Miss  Margaret  Cole- 
man, of  Albany.  Of  eight  children  only  two,  a  son 
and  daughter,  have  survived  childhood. 


MACFARLANE,  JAMES,  of  Albany,  associate  edi- 
tor and  proprietor  of  the  Press  and  Knickerbocker 
and  The  Sunday  Press,  published  in  that  city, 
was  bom  in  Albany  July  12th,  1830.  He  attended 
the  common  schools  until  the  age  of  ten  years,  when, 
owing  to  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
employment.  In  1840,  he  entered  the  job  printing 
office  of  James  Duffy,  as  an  apprentice.  In  1843, 
when  the  Daily  Knickerbocker  was  founded  by  Hugh 
J.  Hastings,  he  left  Mr.  Duffy's  office,  and  entered  the 
office  of  the  Knickerbocker.  He  passed  through  the 
several  grades  of  roller-boy,  compositor,  foreman  and 
reporter.      In    1870,   in  company  with  other  active 


journalists  of  Albany,  he  commenced  a  new  paper 
called  the  Sunday  Press.  In  the  summer  of  1877  he 
joined  with  his  co-partners  in  the  Sunday  Press,  in 
the  purchase  of  the  Knickerbocker,  and  is  now  joint 
owner  and  editor  with  them,  of  that  journal  and  the 
Sunday  Prets.  Mr.  MacFarlane  always  had  a  taste  for 
military  matters,  and  as  early  as  1850,  entered  the 
State  Militia.  In  1861,  when  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
he  was  in  command  of  Company  E,  Tenth  Regiment 
of  Infantry,  and  urged  the  officers  of  that  regiment  to 
volunteer  its  services,  in  response  to  the  call  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  for  troops  for  the  National  defense. 
This  offer  was  made  vrith  patriotic  alacrity,  but  owing 
to  the  Government  supposing  it  had  troops  enough  to 
meet  the  exigency,  its  services  were  not  accepted.  In 
1862,  the  regiment  having  again  volunteered,  in  answer 
to  a  call  for  troops,  its  services  were  accepted,  and  as 
the  177th  N.  Y.  Volunteers,  it  was  mustered  into  the 
United  States  forces.  Capt.  MacFarlane  went  out  with 
the  regiment,  and  participated  with  his  command  in 
all  the  trials  and  hardships  of  its  campaigns,  until  the 
term  of  enlistment  expired,  when  he  returned  to  Al- 
bany. He  did  not  sever  his  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Guard  till  1875,  at  which  time  he  had  served  in 
it  twenty-five  years.  He  was  brevetted  Major,  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  meritorious  services  in  the  re- 
bellion, and  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  faithful 
service  as  a  militia  officer.  In  1868,  he  was  instra- 
mental  in  organizing  the  Albany  Jackson  Corps,  an 
independent  body  of  citizen  soldiery,  and  is  still  at  the 
head  of  that  organization.  The  two  papers  in  which 
Major  MacFarlane  is  interested  were  successes  from 
the  start,  a  fact  largely  due  to  the  ability  and  popu- 
larity of  their  editors  and  proprietors,  who  were  men 
of  tried  experience  in  their  profession,  and  universally 
esteemed.  Mr.  MacFarlane's  connection  with  the 
Knickerbocker  dates  from  its  birth,  and  has  now  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  thirty-eight  consecutive  years. 
Mr.  MacFarlane  married,  August,  1853,  Miss  Ellen 
Early,  of  Albany.  Five  children  were  the  result  of 
this  marriage,  four  of  whom  still  survive.  Mrs.  Mac- 
Farlane died  in  April,  1865.  Mr.  MacFariane  re-mar- 
ried in  April,  1870,  Miss  Rose  Early,  of  Albany,  which 
marriage  was  blessed  with  six  children,  one  giri  and 
five  boys,  five  of  whom  now  survive. 


COX,  JAMES  WILLIAM,  M.D.,  of  Albany,  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  medical  profession,  was  born 
in  Gilbertsville,  Otsego  County,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 5th,  1828,  and  is  a  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Cox, 
of  English  descent,  whose  parents,  according  to  the 
Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New  York,  were  the  first 
couple  married  in  that  place,  of  which  he,  like  his  son, 
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was  a  native.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Sarah  Bump,  was  likewise  of  English  descent,  and  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  where  lier  ancestors  originally 
settled.  When  eight  years  of  age,  he  attended  the 
private  school  of  the  Rev.  John  Hughes,  who  became 
very  much  interested  in  him,  on  account  of  his  unusual 
brightness.  At  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the 
Gilbertsville  Academy  and  Collegiate  Institute,  which 
had  just  been  built  and  organized.  An  idea  of  his 
regularity  and  faithful  attention  to  study  is  afforded 
by  a  glance  at  his  record  while  a  student,  which  shows 
that  for  three  years  he  never  missed  attendance  at 
morning  or  evening  prayers,  never  missed  a  recitation, 
and  never  received  a  reprimand,  nor  obtained  a  single 
black  mark.  Here  he  remained  several  years,  and 
acquired,  through  diligence  and  perseverance,  a  fine 
English  and  classical  education.  When  about  com- 
pleting his  eighteenth  year,  the  teacher  of  a  district 
school  near  the  village,  unfitted  mentally  and  physi- 
cally for  the  position,  being  turned  out  by  the  unruly 
boys,  young  Cox  was,  by  general  consent,  called  upon 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  accepted,  and  although  some- 
what inferior  in  corporeal  dimensions  to  some  of  the 
pupils,  he  succeeded  not  only  in  maintaining  order, 
but  likewise,  in  investing  study  with  so  much  attrac- 
tion, and  imparting  it  with  so  much  ease,  that  the 
attendance  was  never  better  than  when  the  school  was 
under  his  charge.  "I  have  come  to  teach  and  to 
stay,"  were  his  characteristic  words  to  his  pupils,  on 
assuming  his  duties ;  and  as  he  was  respected  for  his 
attainments,  and  liked  for  his  principle,  and  as  he  was 
known  to  be  an  expert  gymnast,  no  less  strong  than 
daring,  he  had  no  trouble  with  his  rustic  pupils.  His 
connection  with  this  school  in  this  capacity  lasted 
through  a  four  months'  term,  his  salary  being  ten  dol- 
lars per  month,  and  board  at  the  homes  of  the  various 
pupils.  The  following  winter,  he  taught  the  village 
school  at  Gilbertsville.  His  methods  of  teaching, 
which  were  entirely  unlike  those  in  general  use  at  that 
day,  partook  in  a  large  degree  of  the  elements  of  the 
recently  popularized  kindergarten  system.  No  two 
days.were  passed  precisely  alike,  and  the  pupils  were 
irresistibly  attracted  to  their  studies,  and  pursued  them 
with  great  diligence  and  interest,  making  rapid  and 
satisfactory  progress.  The  average  attendance  of 
pupils  absolutely  doubled,  under  this  method.  At 
twenty  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  and  the  duties 
of  head  of  the  family  devolving  upon  him  in  conse- 
quence, he  gave  up  school-teaching,  and  attended  to 
the  farm.  His  neighbors,  however,  did  not  lose  sight 
of  him,  nor  forget  his  superior  ability.  A  few  weeks 
after  he  had  completed  his  twenty -first  year,  the  Whig 
party  nominated  him  for  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools.  Although  the  town  of  Butternuts,  where  he  re- 
sided, was  strongly  Democratic,  his  personal  popular- 


ity and  eminent  fitness  for  the  position,  as  well  as  the 
respect  in  which  his  services  to  the  cause  of  education 
were  held,  secured  him  an  election  over  his  opponent, 
Hezekiah  Sturges,  then  a  rising  Democratic  politician, 
some  years  his  senior.  Mr.  Cox  performed  the  duties 
of  this  new  position  with  faithfulness  and  ability, 
advancing  materially  the  educational  interests  of  his 
native  town,  by  reforming  the  old-fashioned  methods 
of  imparting  instruction,  and  securing  a  higher  grade 
of  teachers.  From  an  early  period  in  his  life,  he  had 
a  strong  inclination  to  medical  studies,  and  had  even 
read  some  popular  works  on  the  subject.  While  still 
a  boy,  he  delighted  to  practice  on  the  broken  and 
wounded  limbs  of  the  poultry  and  animals  on  his 
father's  farm.  This  practice  fostered  the  natural  bent 
of  his  mind,  and  determined  his  choice  of  a  profession, 
although  he  did  not  begin  his  regular  medical  studies 
till  he  was  nearly  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Having 
considered  the  merits  of  the  various  "schools" — so 
called — he  decided  on  the  homoeopathic,  and  registered 
as  a  student  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Charles  Sumner,  of 
Gilbertsville,  with  whom  six  months  were  passed  in  an 
initial  course  of  study.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  learn- 
ing of  his  determination  to  become  a  physician,  gladly 
offered  to  introduce  him  to  a  prominent  member  of  the 
medical  profession  of  the  homceopathic  school,  Dr. 
Henry  D.  Paine,  now  of  New  York  city,  but  at  that 
time  practicing  in  Albany.  This  kind  offer  was  grate- 
fully accepted,  and  on  being  introduced  to  Dr.  Paine, 
that  gentleman  consented  to  take  him  as  a  pupil.  The 
day  he  came  to  Albany  to  begin  his  studies,  he  met, 
on  entering  the  city,  the  funerals  of  a  number  of 
victims  of  the  cholera,  which  was  then  raging  as  an 
epidemic.  The  sight  was  by  no  means  a  reassuring 
one  to  the  young  aspirant  for  medical  distinction,  but 
stifling  his  feelings,  which  took  shape  in  a  "strong 
desire  to  return  home,"  he  proceeded  to  his  destina- 
tion. In  the  fall  of  i  849,  he  matriculated  at  the  Albany 
Medical  College,  and  in  January,  1853,  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  After  gradu- 
ation, he  associated  himself  with  his  preceptor,  Dr. 
Paine,  with  whom  he  remained  ten  years  in  active 
practice.  In  1854,  while  still  a  resident  of  Albany,  he 
married  Miss  Hannah  M.  Gilbert,  of  Gilbertsville, 
daughter  of  Joseph  T.  Gilbert,  after  whom  the  village 
was  named.  This  lady,  with  whom  Dr.  Cox  had 
been  acquainted  from  his  childhood  up,  was  the  fif- 
teenth of  a  family  of  eighteen  children,  of  whom  eleven 
are  still  living,  the  eldest  having  attained  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-six  years.  Dr.  Cox  brought  to  his  pro- 
fessional labors  the  same  originality  of  method  which 
distinguished  his  school-teaching.  Brimful  of  good 
nature,  he  enters  the  sick  room,  not  to  increase,  but  to 
dispel  its  gloom.  His  kindly  sympathies  and  pleasant 
bearing  place  him  at  once  en  rapport  with  his  patients 
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and  establish  a  confidence  which  is  of  the  greatest 
service  in  treating  disease.  Especially  is  his  good 
nature  and  kindliness  of  manner  serviceable  in  the 
care  of  cluldren.  From  a  very  early  period  in  his 
professional  career,  he  has  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
in  the  treatment  of  the  affections  of  the  little  ones. 
In  his  practical  way  of  appealing  to  nature  and  opera- 
ting on  the  senses,  Dr.  Cox  often  accomplishes  wonders 
in  diagnosis,  causing  the  disease  to  speak — as  it  were — 
and  thus  obtains  the  information  he  seeks,  even  when 
the  patient  is  too  young  or  too  little  familiar  with 
-language  to  explain  the  nature  of  symptoms  or  indi- 
cate the  locality  of  pain.  The  same  cheeriness  which 
he  carries  into  his  out-door  practice  is  manifested  in 
the  appointments  of  his  elegant  ofHces.  These,  in- 
stead of  being  dingy  and  musty  apartments,  bristling 
with  surgical  instruments,  and  rendered  appalling  by 
skulls  and  skeletons,  are  elegantly  furnished  parlors, 
adorned  with  works  of  art  and  tasteful  trophies  of 
various  kinds,  which  serve  to  divert  the  minds  of 
patients  from  their  maladies,  and  place  them  in  a  fit- 
ting frame  of  mind  to  describe,  without  exaggerating, 
their  symptoms,  and  to  receive  understandingly  and 
appreciatingly  the  wise  counsels  of  the  physician. 
Everything  Dr.  Cox  undertakes  he  prosecutes  with 
system  and  method,  from  which  he  makes  no  depart- 
ure. Order  and  thoroughness  may  be  said  to  be  his 
distinguishing  characteristics.  By  a  peculiar  form  of 
bookkeeping,  invented  by  himself,  he  has  all  his  busi- 
ness tabulated  like  logarithms,  showing  at  a  glance 
every  day's  work,  and  enabling  him  to  refer  back  for 
twenty  years,  and  tell  the  date  of  each  case,  its  nature 
and  the  remedies  employed,  the  result,  etc.,  etc.  He 
has  likewise  perfected  a  code  of  signals  for  his  personal 
use,  which  at  first  sight  seem  like  so  many  Chinese 
characters,  but  which,  when  onee  understood,  are 
almost  absolute  perfection  for  copiousness  of  meaning 
and  rapidity  of  execution.  In  common  with  many^ 
men  of  high  mental  endowments  and  genial  natures. 
Dr.  Cox  is  a  great  lover  of  animals,  and  has  a  number 
of  pets  constantly  about  him.  His  horses  and  parrots 
are  known  to  everybody  in  Albany,  and  excel  in  tricks, 
taught  them  by  their  good-natured  owner — which 
make  them,  in  a  humorous  point  of  view,  "the  talk  of 
the  town."  Dr.  Cox  has  risen  to  the  high  place  he 
now  occupies  in  the  medical  profession,  solely  through 
merit  and  a  sincere  devotion  to  his  labors.  With 
quickness  of  perception  and  decision,  he  combines 
prompt  action,  the  results  being  often  most  aston- 
ishing. Probably  no  physician  in  the  State,  outside 
of  the  city  of  NeW  York,  has  an  equally  extensive 
or  more  lucrative  practice.  Socially,  he  is  universally 
beloved,  and  his  faithful  adherence  to  his  life-work 
has  won  him  the  respect  of  physicians  of  all  schools. 
As  a  surgeon,  he  appears  to  be  a  daring  operator,  but 


his  uniform  success  shows  that  he  is  invariably  master 
of  the  situation  before  he  applies  his  instruments. 
His  patients  are  found  among  all  classes  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  he  is  welcomed  from  the  palatial  resi- 
dences of  the  wealthy  to  the  humble  abode  of  the 
laborer,  with  a  love  and  a  confidence  which  are  the 
best  proofs  of  his  eminent  skill  and  genial  nature. 
Though  often  importuned  to  accept  political  prefer- 
ment, he  has  resolutely  adhered  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  which  he  prosecutes  through  an  abiding 
love  for  it,  although  he  has  long  since  acquired  an 
ample  fortune.  In  social  life,  he  is  a  gentleman  of 
fine  conversation,  genial  manners  and  agreeable  pres- 
ence, esteemed  no  less  for  the  purity  of  his  life  and 
rare  mental  endowments,  than  for  his  large  heart  and 
professional  acquirements.  His  purse  is  always  open 
in  the  cause  of  charity  and  education,  and  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  city  in  which  he  has 
risen  to  eminence,  he  is  an  active  participant.  Prom 
the  day,  when  still  a  youth,  he  restored  life  to  a  child 
after  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  had  apparently  ceased, 
— a  child  who  subsequently  became  a  large,  healthy 
and  robust  man— to  the  present  day,  he  has  never,  by 
a  single  act,  brought  discredit  to  his  profession,  nor 
forfeited  the  respect  of  any  class.  He  has  been  for 
years  identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  32d  degree  in  that  Order.  Both  Dr. 
Cox  and  his  wife  are  descended  from  old  famiUes  of 
England,  and  each  retains  the  original  arms  and 
crest,  which  have  been  regularly  handed  down 
through  ancestors  whose  regard  for  republican  cus- 
toms did  not  militate  against  a  just  family  pride. 
Dr.  Cox  is  a  member  of  the  County  and  State  medical 
societies,  and  also  senior  member  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Homoeopathy,  but  was  never  an  aspirant  for 
ofiace,  seemingly  quite  willing  to  stand  aside  and  leave 
the  oflBces  to  be  occupied  by  others. 


DELAVAN,  JOHN  SAVAGE,  M.D.,  of  Albany, 
Commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  was 
born  at  Ballston,  Saratoga  County,  New  York 
October  18th,  1840,  and  is  the  son  of  the  late  Edward 
C.  Delavan  and  Abby  Smith  Delavan.  The  elder 
Delavan  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
Albany,  and  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  ad- 
vocacy of  the  temperance  cause,  and  for  his  persistent 
efforts  to  secure  signers  to  the  temperance  pledge 
among  the  leading  public  men  of  the  country.  He 
was  well-known  throughout  the  United  States  for  his 
earnest  labors  in  this  direction,  and  also  through  a 
number  of  papers  and  books  on  temperance,  written  by 
him,  and  published  and  circulated  at  his  own  expense. 
His  name  has  become  permanently  identified  with  the 
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city  of  Albany,  in  connection  witli  the  well-known 
Delavan  House,  which  he  built,  and  which  he  con- 
ducted on  strictly  temperance  principles  during  the 
many  years  it  was  under  his  control  as  proprietor. 
Dr.  Jolm  S.  Delavan,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
obtained  a  thorough  education  at  the  Sing-Sing  Acade- 
my, under  Professor  Churchill,  and  at  the  Chariier 
Institute  in  New  York  city.  Designing  to  enter  the 
medical  profession,  he  prepared  himself  for  the  work' 
by  a  course  of  study  in  the  Scientific  Department  of 
Union  College.  He  then  entered  the  Albany  Medical 
School,  from  which  he  obtained  his  diploma  as  Doctor 
of  Medicine  in  1861.  The  civil  war  being  now  in  prog- 
ress, he  entered  the  service  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  and  served  about  a 
year  at  the  Harewood  Hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Subsequently  he  was  commissioned  First  Assistant 
Surgeon  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Artillery,  Connecti- 
cut Volunteers,  by  the  Governor  of  that  State,  and 
served  with  this  command  during  the  last  year  of  the 
rebellion.  On  being  mustered  out  of  service,  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Albany.  After  practicing  medi- 
cine there  a  few  months,  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he 
paid  much  attention  to  perfecting  his  professional  edu- 
cation, studying  principally  in  Paris.  On  his  return 
to  America,  he  established  himself  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  for  two  years  practiced  in  that  city.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  period  he  again  visited  Europe, 
and  settled  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  he  jemained 
five  years.  While  a  resident  of  Geneva  he  was  com- 
missioned Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  for  that 
city,  by  President  Hayes.  In  1879  he  returned  to 
America,  and  re-entered  practice  in  Albany,  forming  a 
copartnership  with  Dr.  Lester  M.  Pratt,  which  still 
continues.  On  the  passage  of  the  Act  creating  a  State 
Board  of  Health,  Dr.  Delavan  was  appointed  one  of 
the  State  Commissioners  of  Health  by  Governor  Cor- 
nell. Dr.  Delavan  holds  high  rank  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  in  the  State,  and  is 
especially  prominent  in  the  special  school  of  medicine 
to  which  he  belongs.  He  has  been  Treasurer  of  the 
New  York  State  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society,  and 
also  President  of  the  Albany  County  Homceopathic 
Medical  Society,  and  of  the  Washington  Homoeopathic 
Medical  Society.  He  is  a  ready  writer,  and  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  journals  of  his  school.  Dr. 
Delavan  was  married,  in  1861,  to  Helen,  daughter  of 
Hon.  A.  D.  Robinson,  now  of  Washington,  D.  C.  To 
use  the  words  of  a  well-known  medical  inan,  who  has 
been  many  years  in  responsible  public  positions,  and 
who  has  known  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  country,  "Dr.  Delavan  is  a  strong  man,  coming 
from  a  strong  family,  and  he  inherits  a  name  that  shall 
long  be  remembered  in  connection  with  all  that  is  pro- 
gressive, humane  and  honorable." 


CHURCH,  HON.  SANFORD  E.,  late  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
was  born  at  Milford  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  April 
18th,  1815.  He  was  of  EngUsh  descent,  his  ancestors 
being  among  the  early  settlers  of  Connecticut.  While 
yet  quite  young,  his  father  removed  to  Monroe  County, 
where  he  was  given  an  academical  education.  When 
he  had  attained  his  nineteenth  year,  his  family  removed 
to  Orleans  County,  lying  contiguous  to  Monroe,  and 
at  twenty,  Mr.  Church  settled  at  Albion,  in  that  coun- 
ty, which  remained  his  home  lo  the  end  of  his  life. 
His  father  was  not  wealthy,  and  in  order  to  support 
himself  at  the  academy  during  the  summer  months, 
he  was  obliged  to  teach  in  a  district  school  for  four  or 
five  winters,  previous  to  going  to  Albion.  There,  he 
obtained  the  position  of  deputy  in  the  County  Clerk's 
office,  which  he  held  for  three  years.  During  this  time, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  reading  of  law,  but  not  till 
1838  did  he  enter  seriously  upon  the  study  of  the  pro- 
fession in  which  he  was  destined  to  make  his  mark  in 
after  life.  Two  years  of  close  application  sufficed  to 
admit  him  to  the  Bar.  He  had,  at  this  time,  reached 
his  twenty-fifth  year.  The  active  work  of  his  voca- 
tion had  hardly  begun,  when  that  taste  for  politics  as- 
serted itseU  which  kept  its  hold  upon  him  throughout 
life.  He  was,  by  habit  and  predilection,  rather  a  poli- 
tician than  a  jurist,  and  always  took  a  keen  interest 
in  public  afEairs,  while  serving  on  the  Bench.  In  a 
year's  time  from  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  he  was  elect- 
ed by  the  Democratic  party,  with  which  he  had  cast 
his  political  fortunes,  to  the  State  Assembly  from 
Orleans  County,  although  he  had  to  overcome  an  ad- 
verse majority  of  700  the  previous  year.  The  Legis- 
lature in  which  he  began  his  political  career  was, 
probably,  the  equal,  in  point  of  ability,  of  any  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  It  counted  among  its  members, 
John  A.  Dix,  Horatio  Seymour  and  other  men  who 
had  already  obtained,  or  were  to  obtain.  National  dis- 
tinction. Although  the  youngest  member  of  the  As- 
sembly, Mr.  Church  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
proceedings,  and  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  se- 
curing the  election  of  George  P.  Barker,  of  Buffalo,  as 
Attorney  General.  He  supported  the  candidacy  of  Mr . 
Barker  with  marked  ability,  and  his  speech  in  the  Leg- 
islature was  so  effective  that  Mr.  George  Rathbone, 
also  a  prominent  candidate  for  Attorney  General,  re- 
quested his  friends  to  vote  for  Mr.  Barker.  This 
turned  the  current  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  secured 
his  nomination  and  election.  For  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  he  was  dubbed  by  Mr.  Barker — of  course,  in 
the  best  spirit — ^with  the  title  of  ' '  the  Democratic 
member  from  the  Eighth."  This  designation  clung  to 
him  for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  and  was  often 
jocularly  referred  to  in  later  years.  Mr.  Church's 
whole  behavior,  while  a  member  of  this  Legislature, 
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was  marked  by  strong  common  sense  and  consummate 
tact,  qualities  that  made  him  a  favorite  with  his  own 
party,  and  won  him  the  respect  of  his  opponents. 
The  State  was  at  this  period  divided  into  eight  Sena- 
torial Districts,  each  of  which  elected  four  Senators. 
The  Eighth  District,  which  included  Orleans  County, 
was  so  overwhelmingly  Whig  that  tlie  election  of  a 
Democrat  to  the  Legislature  was  regarded  as  little  less 
than  a  political  miracle.  This  fact  alone  gave  Mr. 
Church  prominence,  which  his  fine  record  enhanced 
immeasurably.  He  resumed  practice  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  and  in  1844,  formed  a  partnership  with 
Noah  Davis,  Jr.,  now  Judge  Davis.  This  association 
lasted  for  thirteen  years,  when  Mr.  Davis  was  appoint- 
ed by  Governor  King  to  the  Supreme  Court  Bench 
In  the  same  year  that  this  partnership  was  formed, 
Mr.  Church  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic 
Convention,  at  Baltimore.  He  supported  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  but  acquiesced  in  the  nomination  of  James  K. 
Polk.  A  year  later,  in  1845,  he  was  appointed  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  Orleans  County,  and  in  1846  he  was 
a  candidate  for  Congress  against  Washington  Hunt, 
afterwards  Coaiptroller  and  Governor,  and  although 
defeated,  ran  far  ahead  of  his  ticket.  He  was  always  a 
popular  candidate,  never  failing  to  secure  a  support 
far  in  advance  of  his  regular  party  strength.  In  1847, 
when  the  office  of  District  Attorney  became  elective, 
he  was  nominated  and  elected  by  a  majority  of  500. 
Two  years  afterward,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  Eighth  District,  and,  while  defeated,  carried 
the  two  strong  Whig  counties  of  Niagara  and  Orleans. 
When  the  Democratic  party  split  in  1848,  he  support- 
ed Mr.  Van  Buren  against  General  Cass,  and  continued 
to  act  with  the  "  Barnburners."  He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  candidate  for  a  State  office  in  1850,  when 
he  was  placed  upon  the  same  ticket  with  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Mr.  Seymour  was  de- 
feated by  the  Whig  candidate,  Washington  Hunt,  while 
Mr.  Church  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  about  8,000. 
At  the  next  election  of  Governor,  in  1852,  the  Demo- 
crats put  the  same  ticket  again  in  the  field,  and  the 
Whigs  renominated  Governor  Hunt.  Both  Seymour 
and  Church  were  elected  this  time,  the  latter  again  run- 
ning ahead  of  his  colleague,  and  securing  the  largest 
vote  ever  received  up  to  that  time  in  this  State.  He 
declined  a  third  nomination  for  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  1854,  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  1856  he  was  again  in  the  field  as  his  party's  candi- 
date for  Congress.  At  this  time,  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
question  was  the  absorbing  topic  of  our  political  his- 
tory, and  Mr.  Church  was  defeated  by  the  Republican 
candidate.  In  1857,  however,  he  was  elected  Comp- 
troller, and  this  was  the  last  public  office  he  held,  be- 
fore his  elevation  to  the  Bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Subsequent  to  1857,  he  was  at  various  times  the  Demo- 


cratic candidate  for  Comptroller  and  Member  of  Con- 
gress, but  failed  of  election  each  time.  He  was,  also, 
frequently  spoken  of  in  connection  with  other  offices, 
but  did  not  receive  any  regular  nomination.  After  his 
last  canvass,  for  the  ComptroUership,  he  retired  for.  a 
time  from  active  participation  in  politics,  but  in  1868 
his  name  was  presented  at  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  held  in  New  York  city,  as  their  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  and  was  voted  for  through  seven 
ballots  out  of  the  twenty-three  that  were  taken,  the 
prize  finally  falling  to  Horatio  Seymour.  In  1870,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  this  capacity 
he  could  not  take  a  very  active  part  in  political  affairs, 
but  remained  to  the  end  an  interested  spectator  of 
events.  His  name  was  frequently  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  as  well  as  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
he  held  about  the  same  position  in  his  party  that  Gov- 
ernor Seymour  did  aad  still  does — that  of  a  trusted 
adviser  in  all  important  movements.  He  twice  de- 
clined the  nomination  for  Governor,  once  in  1872,  and 
again  in  1874.  As  a  public  officer,  his  administration 
was  characterized  by  ability  and  fidelity  to  the  duties 
entrusted  to  him.  It  is  alleged  by  some,  that  he  was 
too  consistent,  and  lacked  the  boldness  :o  take  his 
party  to  task  when  it  was  in  the  wrong.  If  that  was 
the  case,  he  probably  paid  the  penalty  for  it.  As  a 
lawyer  and  a  judge  he  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  the 
profession.  He  was  conceded  to  be  the  master-mind 
of  the  Court,  and  many  of  the  most  important  opinions 
were  given  by  him.  He  was  a  complete  master  of  pro- 
fessional routine,  and  his  broad  and  comprehensive 
common  sense,  which  was  his  distinguishing  quality, 
amply  compensated  for  any  shortcoming  in  the  matter 
of  the  learning  and  astuteness  of  a  great  legal  mind. 
He  occupied  a  high  rank  as  an  orator.  Tall  and  of 
robust  and  vigorous  frame,  his  earnestness  impressed 
strongly  his  audience,  while  the  cogency  of  his  reason- 
ing and  force  of  his  arguments  carried  conviction  with 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  oftentimes  exciting  na- 
ture of  his  career,  he  always  spent  a  large  portion  of 
his  time  at  his  home  in  Albion,  and  in  this  respect  was 
an  exception  to  the  average  American  politician.  Just 
before  the  last  State  election  in  1879,  he  was  indefati- 
gable in  his  efforts  to  reunite  the  factions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  was  willing  to  give  up  the  retire- 
ment of  his  old  age,  and  intimated  that  if  his  name 
were  necessary  to  the  union  of  the  party  he  might  not 
again  decline  the  gubernatorial  nomination  as  he  had 
twice  done.  Judge  Church  will  be  long  remembered 
for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  subject  which  began  to  be 
broached  toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life— that  of 
rapid  transit.  The  ability  and  energy  evinced  in  his 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  the  measure 
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before  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  1875,  and  subsequently,  before  other  bodies,  prob- 
ably did  more  towards  its  final  consummation  than  the 
efforts  of  any  other  person.  He  was  a  regular  attend- 
ant of  the  Episcopal  Church,  though  not  a  member.^ 
He  married  in  1840,  Miss  Ann  Wild,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, by  whom  he  had  two  children,  both  of  whom 
are  living.  He  died  very  suddenly.  He  was  in  tlifi 
streets  of  Albion,  apparently  in  good  health,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  he  expired.  In  the  afternoon, 
while  at  the  office  of  a  friend,  he  complained  of  pain 
in  the  chest,  was  driven  home,  and  there  prostrated 
by  the  apoplectic  stroke  which  caused  his  death.  His 
term  as  Chief  Judge  would  have  expired  December 
31st,  1884.  He  was  elected  on  the  17th  of  May,  1870, 
and  thus  died  within  three  days  of  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  that  day.  Governor  Cornell  appointed  the 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Folger,  Judge  Church's  associate  on 
the  Bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
until  the  election  in  November,  1879,  when  Judge  Fol- 
ger was  duly  chosen  for  the  full  term  of  fourteen 
years. 


fEST,  HON.  ELI,  M.D.,  for  nearly  half  a  century 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Jefferson  County,  was 
born  in  Hampton,  Washington  County,  July  26th, 
1793.  Before  he  had  reached  his  legal  maturity,  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain  came  upon  the  country, 
and  young  West,  just  entering  upon  his  professional 
studies,  joined  the  New  York  contingent.  During  the 
short  struggle  he  was  an  ardent  soldier,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  victory  at  Plattsburgh.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  resumed  his  medical  course, 
and  was,  in  due  time,  licensed  to  practice.  His  first 
experience  as  a  physician  was  in  a  small  Canadian 
village.  In  1816,  seeking  a  broader  field  and  more 
profitable  patients  than  he  found  among  the  thrifty 
French  haUtcms,  he  made  his  way  over  the  border 
again,  and  settled  in  Carthage,  with  which  place  he 
was  identified  as  the  leading  physician— and  for  many 
years  the  only  resident  one — until  his  death.  Growing 
in  reputation  with  the  development  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, his  practice  extended  even  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  county,  and  he  was,  in  middle  life,  not  only  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  practitioners,  but  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  citizens  of  that  section  of  .the 
State.  Without  political  aspirations,  though  a  man  of 
pronounced  opinions,  his  townsmen  trusted  him  with 
nearly  every  responsible  oflace  in  their  gift.  For  four- 
teen years  he  was  one  of  the  Supervisors,  being  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  most  of  the  time.  The  offices  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Common  Schools,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  village,  Commissioner  of 


Deeds,  and  School  Commissioner,  were  filled  by  him 
for  continuous  terms.  He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  forty  years.  He  received  his  original  commission 
from  Governor  Clinton,  as  Brigade  Surgeon,  and  for  a 
long  period  was  Master  of  the  local  Lodge  of  Free 
Masons.  In  politics,  he  adhered  to  the  Democratic 
school  of  the  period,  and  was  twice  elected  by  that 
party  to  the  Assembly,  serving  in  1834  and  1844,  with 
general  acceptance.  When  the  civU  war  was  precipi- 
tated on  the  country,  he  gave  all  his  sympathy  to  the 
Union  cause,  taking  a  decided  stand  for  the  National 
Administration,  and  was  Chairman  of  "the  first  war 
meeting  held  in  Carthage,  on  the  4th  9f  May,  1861,  at 
which  he  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  liberal  in  sub- 
scriptions to  the  volunteer  subsistence  chest.  Dr.  West 
was  a  man  of  broad  views  and  generous  enterprise. 
His  intelligent  appreciation  of  local  necessities  was 
illustrated  by  his  active  participation  in  all  public 
efforts  to  improve  or  develop  the  resource^  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  State  in  which  he  lived.  The  Black  River 
Canal  was  one  of  his  favorite  projects,  and  he  worked 
for  it  from  its  inception,  acting  as  Chaii'man  of  the 
first  meeting  called  to  promote  it,  and  living  to  see  its 
complete  construction.  Dr.  West  died  on  the  23d  of 
June,  1866,  having  three  years  previously,  through  the 
general  disability  of  old  age,  given  up  his  professional 
practice. 


TTTEST,  HON.  DeWITT  CLINTON,  son  of  the  pre- 
yll  ceding  subject,  was  born  at  Carthage,  February 
II  14th,  1824.  He  was  educated  at  Watertown 
Academy,  then  one  of  the  best  schools  in  northern 
New  York,  and  at  a  French  College  in  Montreal. 
After  teaching  for  a  time,  as  was  then  the  custom,  in 
the  public  school  of  liis  native  village,  he  established 
himself  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  with  two  of  his  early 
friends,  in  the  cotton  commission  and  forwarding 
business.  In  1848,  he  returned  to  Carthage,  and 
formed  a  partnership  with  William  A.  Peck  in  general 
merchandise.  The  success  of  this  enterprise  was 
largely  due  to  the  fine  business  abilities  of  young 
West,  which  would  have  won  him  success  in  any  field. 
He  had  intended  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  but  an 
injury  to  one  of  his  eyes,  received  while  sporting, 
prevented.  It  was  an  injury  which  troubled  him  aU 
his  life,  and  finally  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  eye, 
in  August,  1879,  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Noyes,  of  New  York. 
In  1853  he  was  persuaded  to  take  part  in  public  affairs, 
and  accepted  a  nomination  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
for  Member  of  Assembly.  He  was  elected  by  a  flatter- 
ing majority,  and  entered  upon  his  legislative  life  with 
the  best  wishes  of  aU  his  constituents.  Horatio  Sey- 
mour was  Governor,  the  late  Chief  Judge  Sanford  E. 
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Church  was  Lieutenant-Governor,  William  H.  Ludlow 
was  Speaker,  and  Ashley  Davenport  and  Seymour 
Green,  of  Lewis  County,  were  respectively  Senator 
and  Member  of  Assembly.  DeWitt  C.  Littlejohn,  of 
Oswego,  and  Arphaxed  Loomis,  of  Herkimer,  were 
members  of  the  lower  House.  The  Legislature  of 
that  year  was  notable  for  the  number  of  its  able  men, 
who  subsequently  became  distinguished  and  filled  im- 
portant positions.  The  friendships  that- he  made  at 
this  session  were  strong  and  life-long.  The  young 
member  was  accorded  by  his  own  party  the  promi- 
nence and  influence  his  ability,  integrity  and  force  of 
character  merited.  He  was  respected  by  his  political 
opponents  for  these  very  qualities,  and  his  fairness.  He 
was  made  Chairman  of  the  Canal  Committee,  at  that 
time  a  very  important  position,  and  usually  accorded 
to  an  old  and  experienced  member.  In  discharging 
the  duties  of  this  responsible  and  difficult  position,  he 
won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  members  of 
both  Houses,  without  distinction  of  party — a  triumph 
sufficient  to  gratify  the  laudable  ambition  of  any  mem- 
ber. As  such  Chairman,  he  advocated  and  carried  the 
policy  of  improving,  at  considerable  cost,  the  lateral 
canals,  which  included  the  Black  River  Canal,  in 
which  northern  New  York  was  greatly  interested,  and 
of  which  his  distinguished  father  had  been  one  of  the 
original  promoters,  and  requiring  generous  appropria- 
tions for  its  development.  Mainly  through  his  well- 
directed  efforts  and  able  arguments,  the  canal  from 
Oswego  to  the  Erie  was  brought  up  to  its  present 
capacity  of  usefulness.  He  ably  and  successfully  ad- 
vocated the  continued  patronage  of  the  State  to  its  in- 
ternal water  ways.  The  present  and  future  importance 
of  the  canal  system  was  then  before  his  mind.  His 
broad  and  enlightened  views  on  the  subject  were  most 
useful  at  that  time,  and  may  be  studied  with  profit 
now,  when  the  commercial  supremacy  of  New  York 
almost  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  our  canal  sys- 
tem, with  increased  facilities  adequate  to  serve  our 
growing  commerce.  With  so  excellent  a  record,  a  re- 
nomlnation  was  tendered  him  the  next  year,  in  the  be- 
lief that  he  had  entered  upon  a  long,  honorable  and 
useful  career  of  official  life.  Notwithstanding  he  was 
pressed  in  the  most  urgent  manner  by  his  friends, 
he  declined  the  renomination,  and  never  after 
held  a  public  office,  except  that  of  Elector.  Dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  he  was  married  to  Emma  H.,  daughter  of 
Hon.  William  L.  Easton,  of  Lowville,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  and  distinguished  men  of  Lewis  County.  At 
the  close  of  his  legislative  term,  Mr.  West  dissolved 
his  business  connection  at  Carthage,  and  formed  a  new 
one  at  Lowville,  with  Wm.  L.  Easton  and  his  son 
James  H.  Easton,  (now  of  Decorah,  Iowa),  under  the 
firm  name  of  West  &  Co.,  in  which  firm  he  continued 


until  1873,  when  he  retired  with  an  ample  fortune,  the 
prosperous  business  he  had  built  up  being  continued 
by  Waters  &  Easton.  Though  he  had  determined  not 
to  hold  office,  he  continued  his  interest  in  all  public 
questions  and  improvements,  and  in  politics,  and  more 
than  any  other  man  in  all  northern  New  York,  has 
left  marks  of  his  influence,  abilities  and  industry. 
He  was  a  delegate  from  his  district  to  all  the 
Democratic  National  Conventions,  after  he  was 
Member  of  Assembly,  up  to  1880,  and  to  most  of 
the  State  Conventions.  He  was  often  a  member 
of  the  State  Committee,  and  was  Presidential  Elec- 
tor in  the  years  1868  and  1876.  He  stood  high  in 
the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party.  His  executive 
ability,  sagacity,  independence,  and  determination  not 
to  take  office,  gave  great  weight  to  his  views  on  ques- 
tions of  political  policy  and  political  principle.  His 
influence  was  really  much  greater  than  that  of  many 
others,  prominent  through  official  titles  and  position. 
At  the  Charleston  Convention,  he  saw  and  appreciated 
the  danger  threatening  the  Union,  and  shortly  after 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Douglass,  published  in  the  paper 
of  his  locality,  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  "  Impending 
Crisis,"  which,  though  derided  by  his  neighbors  at  the 
time,  turned  out  to  be  almost  prophecy.  With  the  first 
news  of  the  assault  on  Fort  Sumter,  he  proposed  that  a 
company  be  raised  in  the  village  for  the  defence  of  the 
Union.  It  was  raised  as  soon  as  the  President's  procla- 
mation was  made,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  the 
field.  From  this  time  to  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  he 
spared  neither  time,  labor  nor  money  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  In  this  patriotic  duty  he  was  a 
central  figure  in  the  northern  part  of  his  State.  In  1876, 
he  was  desired  by  his  friends  to  accept  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Governor  of  New  York.  His  promi- 
nence in  the  party  would  have  easily  brought  him  the 
nomination,  but  he  declined  the  use  of  his  name. 
Horatio  Seymour  was  nominated  without  consulta- 
tion, and  declined.  The  Convention  reassembled  at 
Saratoga,  and  Mr.  West  was  again  desired  to  allow 
his  name  te  be  used,  and  was  pressed  to  consent,  but 
refused.  Lucius  Robinson  was  nominated  and  elected. 
The  Utica  and  Black  River  Railroad  connects  Utica, 
on  the  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroads,  through 
the  Black  River  Valley,  with  Sacket's  Harbor  on  Lake 
Ontario,  The  Thousand  Islands  at  Clayton,  Moms- 
town  and  Ogdensbm-g,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  the 
Thousand  Islands.  Before  1869,  the  Utica  and  Black 
River  Railroad  had  been  constructed  to  Boonville,  a 
distance  of  thirty-seven  miles.  The  extension  of  the 
road  and  the  accomplishment  of  these  connections  was 
moved.  Mr.  West  entered  into  the  project  and  gave 
it  his  best  exertions  and  abilities.  He  was  elected 
Director,  and,  subsequently,  in  1873,  President  of  the 
road.    Money  was  raised  by  bonding  towns,  the  road 
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was  extended  to  Carthage,  other  roads  were  projected 
and  completed  from  that  place  to  the  points  on  the 
lake  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  leased,  and  the  whole 
brought  under  the  management  of  the  Utica  and  B.  R. 
R.  R.,  during  his  presidency.  The  credit  of  all  this 
is  largely  due  to  him.  It  was  a  great  work,  not  only 
providing  an  outlet  for  an  important  and  rich  section 
of  the  State,  and  Canada  too,  but  opening  the  way  for 
the  tourist  and  the  people  to  the  most  beautiful  and 
delightful  scenery  and  attractive  resorts  on  the  Ameri- 
can Continent — immense  enough  for  all  the  people  and 
beautiful  enough  for  the  most  fastidious.  In  1879,  the 
failure  of  his  health  compelled  his  retirement  from  the 
presidency  of  the  road,  but  he  continued  In  the  direc- 
tion until  his  death.  In  this  year  he  organized  the 
Black  River  National  Bank,  at  Lowville,  and  acted  as 
its  President  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mr.  West's 
abilities  were  of  a  high  order.  He  was  a  master  of 
details,  and  from  them  made  sound  and  wise  de- 
ductions. In  the  perception  and  application  of 
principles,  few  excelled  him.  He  could  maintain 
with  sound  argument,  the  position  to  which  his 
judgment  led  him.  He  spoke  with  clearness  and 
elegance,  and  was  often  eloquent.  A  commanding 
figure,  an  expressive  and  pleasant  countenance,  and 
rich,  sweet  voice,  added  charm  and  force  to  his 
oratory.  Like  his  intimate  and  life-long  friend  Judge 
Church,  "he  loved  to  be  among  men,"  among  whom 
he  was  a  natural  leader,  and  the  aflEections  and  trust  of 
men  went  out  after  him  and  followed  him.  The  sud- 
den death  of  Judge  Church  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  him.  He  had  become  aware  that  he 
might  be  called  as  suddenly.  But  it  was  not  the  fear 
of  death  that  impressed  him  so  much  as  that  a  great 
and  good  man  should  fall  so  suddenly,  while  the  world 
yet  had  need  of  him.  His  own  death,  so  similar,  and 
in  so  short  a  time  after,  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life, 
in  the  midst  of  his  greatest  usefulness,  and  fore- 
most in  his  political  party  in  his  State,  and  on  whom 
many  hopes  were  centered,  was  an  irreparable  loss. 
His  death  occurred  suddenly,  August  37th,  1880,  from 
an  affection  of  the  heai't.  A  large  concourse  of  dis- 
tinguished men  from  all  parts  of  the  State  attended 
his  burial,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  country  village 
where  he  lived,  testifying  their  regard  for  his  talents 
and  public  services.  It  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  full 
performance  of  the  highest  duties  of  citizenship  in  a 
private  station. 


RATHBONE,  GENERAL  JOHN  F.,  of  Albany, 
w.  s  born  in  that  city  on  the  18th  of  October,  1831. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Albany  Academy,  but  his 
studies  at  this  institution  were  interrupted   by  the 


removal  of  his  father  to  Clarkson,  Monroe  County, 
New  York,  the  latter,  whose  health  was  failing,  seek- 
ing to  recover  it  by  engaging  in  farming.  John  was 
sent  to  school,  during  the  winter  months,  to  Brockport, 
distant  two  and  a  half  miles  from  his  home,  walking 
to  and  fro  daily.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  lost  his 
father,  and,  being  obliged  to  leave  school,  engaged  as  a 
clerk  with  William  Kidd,  of  Rochester.  At  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  returned  to  Albany,  and  entered  the 
employment  of  his  uncle,  Joel  Rathbone,  well-known, 
not  only  in  Albany,  but  throughout  the  country,  in 
connection  with  the  stove  business,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  State.  In  company  with 
Mr.  Heermans,  who  died  in  1830,  Mr.  Joel  Rathbone 
opened  a  stove  store  in  Albany,  obtaining,  for  some 
years,  his  castings  from  New  Jersey.  The  expense  of 
transporting  these  from  New  Jersey,  especially  as  a 
part  were  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  as 
finished  stoves,  being  a  heavy  item,  he  tried  having 
some  made,  after  his  own  patterns,  in  the  foundries  in 
Albany,  which  were  chiefly  engaged  in  making  cast- 
ings for  machinery  and  agricultural  tools.  He  after- 
wards erected  a  foundry  solely  for  stoves,  and  his 
cupola  furnace,  built  in  1838,  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  very  first  in  the  country  for  making  stove  castings. 
The  advantages  of  this  process  were  better  finish  and 
cheapness,  and  the  castings  made  by  it  were  soon  ex- 
tensively used.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  stove 
business  as  a  leading  pursuit.  The  business  increased 
so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  years  the  name  of  Rathbone 
became  a  household  word  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  also  in  the  British  Provinces.  Joel  Rath- 
bone died  in  1841,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  In  1845  the  latter  built  fur- 
naces in  North  Ferry  street,  Albany.  Important  and 
extensive  additions  have  been  made  to  this  foundry  at 
various  times  since  that  date,  and  to-day  the  "  Rath- 
bone Stove  Works"  are  the  largest  in  Albany,  and 
rank  among  the  leading  stove  foundries  of  the  world. 
The  buildings  are  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  near  the  canal,  and  cover  fully  two  acres  of 
ground..  The  full  capacity  of  the  establishment  is  five 
hundred  (500)  stoves  per  day.  As  many  as  eight  hun- 
dred hands  are  often  steadily  employed  for  months. 
In  some  years  sixty  thousand  stoves  have  been  cast. 
These  stoves  have  made  their  way  all  over  the  world, 
and  a  modern  traveler  states  that  he  encountered 
them  in  Constantinople,  and  on  boats  far  up  the  River 
Nile.  The  firm,  as  at  present  organized,  under  the 
style  of  Rathbone,  Sard  &  Co.,  stands  confessedly  in 
the  front  rank  of  American  manufacturers,  and  has 
branch  establishments  in  Chicago  and  Detroit.  In 
1860,  Mr.  Rathbone  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General,  and  placed  in  command  of  the 
Ninth  Brigade,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.     At  the  outbreak  of 
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the  rebellion,  he  was  appointed  Commandant  of  the 
Albany  Depot  of  Volunteers,  and  served  in  this  capac- 
ity during  1861  and  1863.  An  idea  of  the  efficiency 
of  his  labors  in  this  office  may  be  gained  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  an 
Albany  newspaper  at  the  time  he  was  relieved  from 
duty:  "Brigadier-General  Kathbone  was  yesterday 
relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Depot  of  Volunteers 
in  this  city,  and  directed  to  transfer  the  barracks  and 
the  public  property  connected  therewith,  to  Major 
Sprague,  General  Superintendent  of  Recruiting  for 
this  State.  General  Eathbone  has  performed  the  duties 
appertaining  to  the  post  from  which  he  has  been  re- 
lieved, with  energy  and  efficiency,  and  has  exhibited 
an  executive  capacity  in  the  administration  of  a  com- 
mand the  details  of  which  are  so  multifarious,  which 
reflects  credit  upon  himself,  and  fully  justifies  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  appointment."  Accompanying 
the  order  relieving  General  Rathbone,  was  the  follow- 
ing complimentary  letter : 

"Gbnkeal  Hbadquaetebs,  State  of  New  Yoek,) 
"Adjutant  General's  Office,  ■- 

"Albany,  May  30,  1862.     ) 
"  Beig.-Gbn.  Jno.  F.  Rathbone: 

' '  General — In  transmitting  to  you  the  enclosed  order 
relieving  you  from  further  duty  in  connection  with  the 
volunteer  service  of  the  State,  I  am  directed  by  His 
Excellency,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  express  to 
you  his  approval  of  your  course  as  Commandant  of 
the  Depot  in  this  city,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
tent and  value  of  your  services  during  the  period  you 
have  held  that  position.  Of  the  185  regiments,  of  all 
arms,  which  have  been  placed  in  service  from  the  Em- 
pire State,  35  have  been  organized  within  the  bounds 
of  your  military  department,  and  in  the  labor  of  com- 
pleting this  large  force,  you  have  had  your  full  share. 
Your  participation  in  the  noble  effort  our  State  has 
made  in  support  of  the  General  Government,  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  you,  now  and 
hereafter,  as  it  has  been  of  essential  aid  to  the  State 
authoi'ities.  For  myself.  General,  allow  me  to  tender 
you  my  thanks  for  the  uniform  courtesy  which  has 
marked  your  official  relations  with  this  Department, 
and  for  the  alacrity  and  promptness  with  which  you 
have  performed  every  duty  devolving  on  you. 

' '  I  am.  General,  very  respectfully, 

"  Yr.  ob'd't  serv't, 

"Thos.  Hillhouse, 
"Adj. -General." 

In  1867,  Gen.  Rathbone  resigned  his  position  as 
Comman(Jant  of  the  Ninth  Brigade,  and  received  the 
following  letter  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  accept- 
ing his  resignation : 

"State  of  New  Yoek, 
"General  HEADQOAETBiis, 
"Albany,  Feb'y  8,  1867, 
"[Special  Oedbe  No.  19.] 

"The  Commander-in-Chief,  with  much  reluctance, 
has  accepted  the  resignation  of  Brig.-Gen.  Jno.  F. 
Eathbone,  Com'g  Ninth  Brigade,  National  Guard  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Gen'l  Rathbone  has  been 
identified  with  this  command  for  over  six  years,  and 


in  that  time,  by  his  energy,  zeal  and  devotion  to  the 
service,  has  made  an  organization  which  has  reflected 
great  credit  upon  the  militia  of  the  State.  During  the 
first  two  years  of  the  war,  Gen'l  Rathbone  was  assigned 
to  duty  in  command  of  the  Albany  Depot  of  Volun- 
teers, and  by  his  unceasing  interest  and  admirable  sys- 
tem of  organization,  contributed  largely  in  securing  a 
speedy  fulfilment  of  the  demands  of  the  National 
Government.  For  this  highly  honorable  service,  at  this 
time  of  his  retiring,  the  Commander-in-Chief  desires 
to  express  to  Gen'l  Rathbone  the  obligations  that  have 
thereby  been  incurred. 

"  By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 

"S.  E.  Moreis, 
"  Adjutant-General." 

General  John  A.  Dix,  when  elected  Governor  of  the 
State,  in  1872,  believing  in  the  doctrine  that  the  office 
should  seek  the  man  and  not  the  man  the  office,  ap- 
pointed General  Rathbone  Adjutant-General  of  the 
State,  with  the  rank  of  Major-General.  This  entirely 
unsolicited  honor  was  accepted  by  the  latter,  whose 
large  experience  in  and  ardent  sympathy  with  the 
National  Guard  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  position, 
which  he  occupied  during  Governor  Dix's  administra- 
tion, with  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  State. 
Although  frequently  solicited  to  accept  political  nomi- 
nations. General  Rathbone  has  preferred  to  remain  a 
private  citizen.  His  ambition  seems  to  lead  him  to 
serve  his  fellow-men  in  the  quieter  walks  in  life.  For 
twenty  years  he  has  been  connected,  as  Trustee,  with 
the  Albany  Orphan  Ayslum,  of  which  he  is  now  Presi- 
dent. He  is  also  interested  in  various  other  local 
charities,  with  some  of  which  he  is  officially  connected. 
He  lias  been,  for  twenty-five  years.  Superintendent  of 
the  Emmanuel  Baptist  Sunday  School,  and  a  working 
member  of  that  church  (one  of  the  leading  Baptist 
churches  of  the  State),  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
He  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  education,  and 
as  Trustee  of  the  Rochester  University,  founded  the 
Rathbone  Library  in  that  institution,  contributing  to 
the  fund  nearly  $40,000. 


RUSSELL,  HENRY,  a  prominent  citizen  and  mer- 
chant of  Albany,  was  born  in  the  township  of 
Broome,  Schoharie  County,  New  York,  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1885.  He  is  descended  from  the  Rus- 
sell family  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  whence  his  grand- 
father came  to  New  York,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
or  beginning  of  the  present  century.  He  is  the  son  of 
John  Russell,  a  farmer  and  merchant,  born  in  Broome, 
May  16th,  1809,  and  of  Maria  Burchard  Russell,  the 
daughter  of  Elias  Burchard,  a  respected  citizen  of  the 
town  of  Rensselaerville,  Albany  County,  of  which  she 
also  was  a  native.  Like  most  boys  growing  up  in  agri- 
cultural districts,  young  Russell  had  to  work  on  his 
father's  farm  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  yet 
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he  managed,  during  the  winter  months,  to  acquire  a 
sound  English  education  at  the  schools  in  his  native 
place,  which  was  extended,  later  in  life,  hy  persistent 
reading,  close  observation,  and  some  travel.  His  life 
was  pursued  in  this  manner  until  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age,  when  his  father  opened  a  country  store.  He 
now  exchanged  farm  life  for  work  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character,  being  placed  in  charge  of  the  market 
wagon  run,  in  connection  with  his  father's  store,  be- 
tween the  little  villages  of  Franklinton  and  Coxsackie, 
on  the  Hudson  River.  He  continued  thus  engaged  for 
the  next  twelve  years,  during  which  period  it  is  estima^ 
ted  he  traveled  with  his  wagon  a  distance  of  fifty 
thousand  miles,  or  about  equal  to  twice  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  earth.  During  the  last  six  years  of  this 
period,  he  was  doing  business  in  connection  with  his 
elder  brother  Calvin,  under  the  style  of  C.  &  H.  Rus- 
sell, they  having  succeeded,  in  the  spring  of  1856,  to 
the  business  from  which  their  father  retired.  This 
partnership  continued  eighteen  years,  during  which  no 
accounts  were  kept  between  the  two  brothers.  They 
continued  the  business  with  satisfactory  success,  tUl 
the  year  1865,  when  Mr.  Henry  Russell  came  to  Al- 
bany, and  in  behalf  of  the  firm  of  0.  &.  H.  Russell,  asso  • 
elated  himself  with  a  prominent  business  man  of  that 
city,  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  flour  trade,  the 
style  of  the  newly  organized  firm  being  Russell,  Van 
Pelt  &  Co.  This  arrangement  was  maintained  distinct 
from  the  business  of  the  original  firm  of  0.  &  H.  Rus- 
sell, until  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Van  Pelt,  some  two 
and  a  half  years  later,  when  the  style  of  the  Albany 
house  likewise  became  C.  &  H.  Russell.  In  1874,  the 
brothers  dissolved  partnership,  and  since  that  time  Mr. 
Henry  Russell  has  continued  in  the  flour  business  at 
Albany,  alone.  His  remarkable  enterprise  is  shown  by 
a  reference  to  the  business  of  the  house.  In  1866,  the 
initial  year  of  his  Albany  experience,  the  sales  amounted 
to  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  barrels.  In  1880, 
the  grand  total  of  sales  amounted  to  over  333,000 
barrels;  a  result  which  was  achieved  only  by  great 
energy,  and  unflagging  devotion  to  business.  This 
aggregate  of  sales  for  1880  exceeded  that  of  all  the 
other  dealers  in  Albany  combined,  by  about  fifty 
thousand  barrels,  and  was  greater  than  that  made  by 
any  other  house  in  the  commission  flour  business  in 
the  United  States,  doing  a  strictly  inland  trade,  and 
also  greater  than  any  single  individual  interest  in  the 
same  line  in  the  country.  Mr.  Russell  has  the  agency 
for  a  number  of  mills  manufacturing  choice  brands  of 
flour,  and  among  them  the  New  England  agency  for 
the  famous  brand  known  as  "  Pillsbury's  Best,"  man- 
ufactured in  Minneapolis,  in  the  largest  flour  mills  in 
the  United  States,  the  capacity  of  which  is  six  thou- 
sand barrels  per  day.  Since  Mr.  Russell  foimded  his 
Albany  house,  prosperity  has  followed  all  his  business 


enterprises.  Not  only  do  the  sales  increase  each  year, 
but  the  ratio  of  increase  likewise  becomes  greater,  and 
the  business  has  become  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
trade  of  Albany.  Previous  to  his  advent  in  Albany, 
the  flour  trade  was  run  down  and  neglected  for  want 
of  reasonable  rates,  both  in  and  out  of  the  city,  and  all 
the  best  trade  had  betaken  itself  to  other  markets. 
"Merchants  once  doing  a  large  and  prosperous  busi- 
ness," says  one  of  the  ablest  journals  of  that  city,  in  a 
recent  editorial  on  the  flour  trade,  "had  seen  their  beat 
customers  leave,  one  after  another,  till  they  themselves 
had  either  concluded  to  retire  with  what  they  had 
made,  or  follow  the  trade  to  other  places."  The  great 
revival  in  this  branch  of  trade  was  largely  due  to  the 
energy  and  business  ability  of  Mr.  Russell,  who  is  now 
selling  alone  more  than  was  sold  five  years  ago  by  the 
entire  market.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  material 
advancement  of  Albany,  his  influence  and  his  means 
are  alike  freely  given.  His  residence,  pleasantly  loca- 
ted on  Ehglewood  place,  opposite  the  Albany  park,  is 
remarkable  for  its  archi'ectural  beauty  and  finish,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  city.  Like 
many  prosperous  American  merchants,  Mr.  Russell 
has  lost  no  opportunity  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  art  and 
literature.  Some  years  ago  he  commenced  the  study 
of  German,  and  has  acquired  a  good  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  language,  being  able  to  write  and  speak  the 
same.  Benevolent,  without  ostentation  or  pretence, 
he  has  always  given  liberally  of  the  bounties  he  has 
realized  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his 
earlier  years,  for  the  relief  of  distress,  and  to  aid  de- 
serving objects.  Mr.  Russell  was  one  of  the  original 
stockholders  in  the  Scholiarie  County  National  Bank, 
and  has  been  Director  and  Vice-President  of  that  insti- 
tution. At  the  present  time  (1882),  he  is  a  Director 
of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Albany.  He  has 
long  been  identified  with  the  Albany  Board  of  Trade, 
and  in  1878  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  that 
body.  A  short  time  after  this,  he  made  a  trip  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  visiting  the  principal  cities  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  seeking  to  enlarge  his.  ideas 
of  trade,  and  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  extent 
and  growth  of  the  country.  This  trip,  which  was  one 
of  pleasure  and  study,  occupied  eighty  days,  and  is 
now  recalled  by  Mr.  Russell  as  one  of  the  happiest 
periods  of  his  life.  On  his  return  to  Albany,  he  ad- 
dressed his  fellow  citizens  by  request,  dwelling  with 
emphasis  upon  the  beauties  of  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
and  concluding  his  remarks  by  saying : 

"We  saw  great  railroads  and  cities,  great  lakes  and 
rivers,  great  plains  and  prairies,  great  mountains  and 
valleys,  a  great  ocean  and  a  great  people :  yet  with  all 
that  we  saw  and  experienced,  which  were  of  the  most 
pleasant  character,  and  will  remain  forever  a  well- 
spring  of  joy  in  our  memories,  still  there  was  no 
thought  so  pleasant  as  that  of  coming  home,  no  sight 
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so  pleasant  as  the  faces  now  surrounding  us,  and  no 
place  so  dear  as  our  own  beloved  Albany." 

In  1857,  Mr.  Russell  married  Miss  Hannah  S.  Rust, 
the  only  daughter  of  Hopson  Rust,  Esq.,  a  resident  of 
his  native  town  of  Broome.  This  union  was  blessed 
with  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  three  of 
the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  survive.  Mr.  Russell 
is  still  actively  engaged  in  business,  and  his  efforts  and 
enterprise  in  the  flour  trade  are  rapidly  making  Albany 
one  of  the  most  prominent  centres  of  this  industry  in 
the  United  States. 


PADSTE,  HORACE  MARSHFIELD,  A.M.,  M  D.,  of 
Albany,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Oneida  County,  New 
York,   November   19th,   1837.     He    received  an 
academical  education  under  the   supervision  of  his 
uncle,  the  late  William  R.  Weeks,  B.D.,  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey ;  graduated  in  medicine  from  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
March  1849  ;  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  from  Hamilton  College,  June,  1860,  and  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  on 
recommendation  of  the  State  HomcEopathic  Medical 
Society,  from  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of   New  York,   July,    1881.     He  commenced 
practice  (homoeopathic)  at  Albany,  New  York,  in  the 
spring  of  1849 ;  removed  to  Clinton,  Oneida  County, 
in  August,  1855;  returned  to  Albany,  April,  1865,  his 
present  (1881)  residence,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the 
active  duties  of  general  practice,  giving  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  treatment  of  non-surgical,  uterine 
diseases.     In  the  department  of  the  proving  of  drugs, 
as  required  by  the  homoeopathic  system  of  practice. 
Dr.  Paine  has  contributed  several  thorough  and  ser- 
viceable trials,   notably  provings    of  Rumex  erinpus 
(yellow  dock);  msculus  hippooastanum  (horse  chest- 
nut) ;  and  cimieifuga  (actea),  racemosa  (black  cohosh). 
He  has  also  invented  new  forms  of  syringes  for  apply- 
ing   soft    cerates    in   intra-uterine    treatment;    also 
several  forms  of  pessaries  and  uterine  supporters ;  also 
first  demonstrated  the  utility  of  iodide  of  lime  in  the 
treatment  of  scirrhus  of  the  breast  and  uterine  fibroids. 
Dr.  Paine  adopted  the  hommopathic  system  of  treat- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  his  professional  life,  and 
adheres  to  it  chiefly  in  practice.   By  the  terms  "homoe- 
opathic system  of  treatment"  he  intends  to  embrace 
only  the  law  or  rule  of  dmilia.     He  rejects  the  doctrine 
of  the  minimum  dose,  as  unwise  and  impracticable, 
hence  of  doubtful  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick. 
He  never  accepted  the  visionary  and  unphilosophical 
theories  promulgated  by  Hahnemann,  regarding  the 
origin  of  chronic  diseases,  and  the  dynamization  (spir- 
itualizing) of  drugs,  whereby  a  largely  increased  cura- 


tive force  is  supposed  to  be  developed  by  a  process  of 
agitation  long    after  the  medicinal  substance    in    a 
material  form  has  ceased  to  exist.     He  believes  that 
the  only  curative  force  thus  imparted  (if  any  really 
exists),  is  merely  a  development  of  well-known  mag- 
netic or  psychological  influences  which  are  being  con- 
stantly and   successfully    applied,   with    even    more 
prompt  and  remarkable  results  than  are  claimed  for 
the  use  of  dynamized  homoeopathic  remedies.     Having 
joined  the  homoeopathic  school  while  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, he  shared  with  his  fellow  associates  the  ostra- 
cism and  professional  exclusion  manifested  by  their 
allopathic  opponents.     The  bitterness  of  feeling  which 
at  that  time  was  almost  universal  on  the  part  of  the  old 
school,    incited    numbers    of    the    more    prominent 
homceopathists  to  unite  in  instituting  measures  for 
obtaining,   in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  associ- 
ates,  such   legal    recognition   as    would   give    them 
an  honorable  and  reputable  standing  before  the  public. 
Those  who  put  forth  these  early  efforts,  after  many 
trials,   repeated  failures,   and  years    of  patient  per- 
severance, were  finally  gratified  by  having  secured  the 
erection  of  a  distinct  school  of  medicine,  and  as  such, 
recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  State.     The  establish- 
ment of  this  distinct  school  has  largely  contributed  to 
the  marked  change  in  the  allopathic  system  of  treat- 
ment, and  lias  forced  its  practitioners  to  observe  more 
closely  than  ever  before,  the  exact  natural  relationship 
between  diseases  and  remedies,  and  hence  to  become 
more  accurate  and  more  successful  physicians.    Dr. 
Paine  early  became  an  active  participant  in  these 
reformatory  measures.     To  such  au  extent  is  this  true 
that  a  full  description  of  his  efforts  in  connection  with 
the  polemics  of  homoeopathy  would  constitute  a  toler- 
ably complete  record    of    the  homoeopathic  school, 
during  twenty  years  of  its  history  in  this  State.     On 
his  retirement  from  the    Secretaryship  of  the  New 
York  State  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society,  suitable 
testimonials  were  presented   him,  setting  forth  the 
character   and   results    of   his    efforts    for  the    per- 
manent   establishment    of   the    homoeopathic  school 
on  a  legal  and  political  basis  equal  to  that  of  the  allo- 
pathic.    The    testimonials   presented    were    suitable 
resolutions  and  an    elegant  watch.      A    full    report 
of    the    proceedings    had    in    connection    with    the 
presentation  of  these  testimonials  is  published  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Homce- 
pathic  Medical  Society.     They   are  not  only  coui- 
plimentary  to  those  who  were  the  participants    in 
the  work,  but  also  constitute  a  chapter  in  the  early  ex- 
perience of  the  homoeopathic  school,  of  special  historic 
significance  and  interest.     Through  these  persistent 
and  well-directed  efforts,  and  those  of  equally  zealous 
and  successful  colleagues  in  other  States,  the  present 
honorable  position  has  been  attained,  and  the  prestige 
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and  influence  of  the  homoeopathic  school,  whicli  rep- 
resents advanced,  sound  and  distinctive  principles,  has 
been  finally  secured.  Soon  after  the  separation  of  the 
two  schools  occurred,  it  was  discovered  that  effort  was 
being  made  to  convey  the  impression  that  homoeo- 
pathists  were  not  educated  in  any  except  their  own 
system,  and  on  that  acco\int  were  not  competent  or 
trustworthy  physicians.  This  impression  gained  cre- 
dence in  some  localities,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
sectarian  name  hommopathist  came  to  have  a  narrow 
and  illiberal  meaning,  and  to  denote  one  who,  by  edu- 
cation and  practice  was  a  believer  in  and  practitioner 
of  a  gingle  dogma,  and  not  a  physician  in  the  broadest 
and  most  liberal  use  of  the  term.  Since  this  change 
in  public  sentiment  has  been  observed.  Dr.  Paine  has 
endeavored  to  correct  this  false  impression,  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  possible;  has  urged  the  disuse  of  the 
sectarian  name  as  a  title  of  distinction ;  and  desires  to 
promote  all  measures  having  for  their  object  the  union, 
on  a  liberal  foundation,  without  regard  to  therapeutic 
belief,  of  all  qualified  medical  men.  The  more  import- 
ant official  positions  which  he  has  held,  are  the  follow- 
ing: Secretary  of  the  Oneida  County  Homoeopathic 
Medical  Society,  1858  to  1865 ;  Secretary  of  the  Hom- 
oeopathic Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
1859  to  1873,  with  the  exception  of  one  year ;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Albany  County  Homoeopathic  Medical  So- 
ciety, 1865  to  1870  ;  Medical  Director  of  the  Atlantic 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  existence,  1866  to  1877 ;  Provisional  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy, 
1867 ;  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Albany 
City  Homoeopathic  Dispensary,  from  its  organization 
in  1868  to  1873;  elected  President  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  Society  of  Northern  New  York,  1870 ; 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Dryden 
Springs  Bemedial  Institution,  1871 ;  member  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  New  York  State  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  Society,  appointed  in  conjunction  with 
similar  committees  of  other  State  Societies,  to  visit 
President  U.  S.  Grant,  at  Washington,  with  a  view  of 
protesting  against  the  unjust  action  of  Dr.  H.  Van 
Aermau,  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  for  having  at- 
tempted the  establishment  of  sectarianism  in  medi- 
cine by  the  removal  of  homoepathic  Pension  Sur- 
geons because  they  belonged  to  a  school  of  medi- 
cine which  "  was  not  reeognized  by  the  Oovern- 
ment,"  1871 ;  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Albany  City  Homoeopathic  Hospital  and  Dispensary, 
from  1872  to  1875 ;  member  of  its  medical  staff,  and 
of  its  Executive  Committee  since  its  organization  in 
1872 ;  member  of  the  first  State  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
aminers appointed  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  since  its  organization  in  1872, 
and  its  Secretary  from  1873  to  1877 ;  member  of  the 


Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  York  State  Homoeo- 
pathic Asylum  for  the  Insane,  1872  to  1879 ;  Associate 
Editor  of  T!ie  Medical  Union,  1878 ;  President  of  the 
Albany  County  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society,  1874 ; 
Physician  to  the  House  of  Shelter  at  Albany,  since 
1877 ;  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Northern 
New  York,  since  August,  1880.  Dr.  Paine  is  an  active 
member  of  the  following  medical  and  other  associa- 
tions :  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  in  1850,  a 
senior  member  since  1875;  Homoeopathic  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York — was  present  and 
became  an  annual  member  at  its  first  meeting  in  1850, 
a  permanent  member  since  1864 ;  Rural  Art  Associa- 
tion, at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  1855  to  1865;  Oneida  County 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Society — was  present  and  be- 
came a  member  at  its  organization  in  1857,  retained 
membership  until  removal  from  the  county  in  1865  ; 
Albany  County  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  since 
1865 ;  Albany  Institute  since  1865 ;  Medical  Society 
of  Northern  New  York  since  1865.  He  has  honorary 
membership  in  the  following :  California  State  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  Society;  Connecticut  State  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  Society ;  Central  Homoeopathic  Medical 
Society  of  Germany ;  Hahnemann  Medical  College, 
Chicago,  111. ;  Hahnemann  Medical  Society,  Philadel- 
phia, Penn. ;  Illinois  State  Homoeopathic  Medical  So- 
ciety; Imperial  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society,  Rus- 
sia; Pennsylvania  State  Homoeopathic  Medical  So- 
ciety ;  Homoeopathic  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties 
of  Cayuga,  Dutchess  and  Oneida,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  holds  corresponding  membership  in  the 
following:  Massachusetts  State  Homoeopathic  Medical 
Society;  New  York  County  Homoeopathic  Medical 
Society.  Dr.  Paine's  medical  writings  have  been  many 
and  various,  chiefly  contributions  to  medical  journals 
and  transactions  of  medical  societies.  While  Secretary 
of  theHomoeopathicMedical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  he  compiled  and  edited  ten  volumes  of  its  Trans- 
actions, containing  nearly  one  thousand  articles,  and 
numbering  upwards  of  seven  thousand  pages.  His 
writings  classified  are:  Miscellaneous. — "Diseases  of 
thePearTree,"  pp.  34,  (1856;;  "History  of  Slavery," 
pp.  12,  (1857) ;  "The  Sabbath  School  Considered  as  a 
Means  of  Saving  the  Country,"  pp.  16,  (1857) ;  "State- 
ment Relative  to  the  Agricultural  Products  of  Oneida 
County,"  pp.  6,  (1857)  ;  "Early  History  of  Medicine," 
pp.  12,  (1858);  "The Nervous  Syslem,"pp.  12,  (1859)  ; 
"Right  of  the  Slaves  to  Forcible  Resistance,"  pp.  12, 
(1859) ;  "  Relation  and  Duty  of  the  Church  to  the  Sab- 
bath School,"  pp.  16,  (1859);  "  Germination  and  Hy- 
bridization of  Plants,"  pp.  12,  (1863);  "The  Sex  of 
Plants,"pp.  8,  (1863);  "History  of  the  Southold  Branch 
of  the  Paine  Family,"  pp.  164,  (1881.)  Rare  or  Im- 
portant Gases. — "  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis,"  pp.  18, 
(1863);    "Epidemic  Cholera,  its  Causes,  Prevention, 
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Symptoms  and  Treatments,  pp.  16,  (1866);  "  Case  of 
Cancer  of  the  Rectum,"  with  illustration,  pp.  4,  (1871) ; 
"  Intra-Uterine  Medication,"  with  illustrations,  pp.  4, 
(1873);  "Case  of  Coloboma  Iridls,"  with  illustration, 
pp.  4,  (1872);  "  Case  of  Cancer  of  the  Stomach  and 
Liver!"  pp.  8,  (1878).    Drug  Proving.—"  Pathogenesis 
of  CimicifugaRacemosa."  pp.  34,  (1853) ;  "Proving of 
Rumex  Crispus,"  pp.  10,  (1857) ;   "  Pathogenesis  of 
JEsculus  Hippocastanum,"  pp.  16,  (1860.)    Hygiene.— 
"Impurities  of  Water,"  pp.  30,  (1857,  1874);  "Con- 
tamination of  Food  for  Infants,"  pp.  4,  (1879) ;  "  Ven- 
tUation  of  Soil  and  Waste  Pipes  and  Under  Drains," 
pp.  14,  with  illustration,  (1880) ;  "  Legal  Supervision  of 
Plumbing  and  Drainage,"  pp.  4,  (1881).   Medical  Edu- 
catoora.— "Elevation  of  the  Standard  of  Medical  Edu- 
cation, History  of  the  Organization  of  the  First  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners,"  pp.  34,  (1873).     RegU- 
tration  of  Prevailing  i)«;se(MCs.— "Nosological  Classifi- 
cation of  Diseases ;  Monthly  Summary  of  Prevailing 
Diseases  in  Connection  with  a  Similar  Summary  of 
Meteorological  Observations  for  the  Tear  1863,"  pp. 
36,  (1863),  (Drs.  Wm.  H.  Watson  and  H.  M.  Paine) , 
"Registration  of  Prevailing  Acute  Diseases  in  Con- 
nection with  Meteorological  Conditions  of  the  Atmos- 
phere," pp.   34,  (1878.)    Superiority  of  Romaopathic 
TreaimeTi*.— "Superiority    of    Homoeopathic    Treat- 
ment," pp.  18,  (1865);  "  Tabulated  Summary,  Showing 
the  Superiority  of  Homoeopathic  Treatment,"  pp.  50, 
(1866).  Danger  to  Horrmopathy  from  fhe  Erroneous  and 
UnpMlosopTucal  Theories;  Dynamizateon  and  the  Mini- 
mum Dose.— "Dynamization :  Theory  vs.  Facts,"  pp. 
8,  (1878);  "An  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Minimum  Dose,  and  the  Theory  of  Dynamization  Pro- 
mulgated by  Hahnemann,"  pp.  30,  (1878);  "The Crit- 
ical Period  of  Homoeopathy,"  pp.   8,   (1878);    "The 
Minimum  Dose  vs.  The  Small  Dose,"  pp.  34,  (1879) ; 
"Minority  Report  on  the  Milwaukee  Test,"  pp.  10, 
(1880);  '  'Reasons  why  Homcsopathists  Should  Formally 
Renounce  the  Theory  of  Dynamization,"  pp.  16,  (1879). 
Freedom  of  Medical  Opinion  and  Action ;  Allopathic 
and  RomMopathic  Mxolumeness  and  niiberality. — "  Il- 
lustrations of  Allopathic  Bxclusiveness  and  Illiberality, 
and  of  Public  Sentiment  in  Reference  Thereto,"  pp. 
300,  (1873),  (Drs.  Wm.  H.  Watson  and  H.  M.  Paine) ; 
' '  Educational  Qualifications  the  Only  Test  of  Admis- 
sion to  Membership  in  Medical  Societies,"  pp.  13, 
(1877) ;  "Is  the  Homoeopathic  School  Unsectarian ;  Is 
its  Practice  Based  on  an  Exclusive  Dogma?"  pp.  16, 
(1878);  "The  Homoeopathic  Fallacy  (?)  Reviewed," 
pp.  4,  (1880);   "  Medical  Legislation,  Liberty  of  Med- 
ical Opinion  and  Action,"  pp.  4,  (1880).     Tlie  Legal 
Status,  Organization  and  Progress  of  Hommopathy. — 
"  The  Importance  of  Organizing  a  State  Homoeopathic 
Medical  Society,  and  of  Establishing  in  Connection 
Therewith  a  Widely  Extended  System  of  Drug  Prov- 


ing," pp.  8,  (1859)  ;  "  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Regulating  the  Practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery,"  pp. 
48,  (1860) ;  (Drs.  Wm.  H.  Watson  and  H.  M.  Paine) ; 
"The  Importance  of  Organizing  State  and  County 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Societies,"  pp.  10,(1861);  "Ho- 
moeopathy in  the  Army,"  pp.  8,  (1863),  (Drs.  Wm.  H. 
Watson  atrd  H.  M.  Paine) ;  "History  of  the  Reorgan- 
ization of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York, "  pp.  6,  (1863) ;  ' '  Status  of  Homoe- 
pathy,"  pp.  8,  (1870) ;  "The  Proposed  Law  Regulating 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  pp.  13,  (1878.) 
Dr.  Paine  married  Charlotte  Mann,  daughter  of  Sal- 
mon Mann,  Esq.,  of  Norfolk,  Mass.,  in  1853.  He  has 
three  sons  and  one  daughter:  Nathaniel  Emmons 
Paine,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  graduate  of  Hamilton  College, 
class  of  1874,  and  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
Union  University  (Albany  Medical  College),  class  of 
1875 ;  Howard  Simmons  Paine,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  gradu- 
ate of  Hamilton  College,  class  of  1878,  and  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  Union  University,  class  of 
1881 ;  Clarence  Mann  Paine,  of  Hamilton  College, 
class  of  1884 ;  Emily  Florence  Paine,  pupil  at  Mount 
Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  class  of  1855. 


fOOSTBR,    BENJAMIN   WOODBURY,   of  Al- 
bany, President  of  the  Albany  County  Bank,  was 
born  in  Albany  County,  on  the  34th  of  March, 
1830.     His  father,   David  Wooster,  and  his  mother, 
Polly  Woodbury  Wooster,  were  both  natives  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  former  having  been  born  in  that  State 
in  1791,  and  the  latter  in  1794.     They  removed  to  Al- 
bany County,  N.  Y.,  in  1816.     Owing  to  the  limited 
means  of  his  parents,  young  Wooster  was  early  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources.     He  received,  however,  a 
good  common  school  education,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  voluntarily  apprenticed  himself  to  the 
trade  of  cabinet-making,  for  which  he  had  a  natural 
taste.     He  served  four  years  at  this  employment,  and 
having  fully  mastered  it,  resolved  to  embark  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account.     He  possessed  no  means, 
but  his  strong  will  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
with  little  else  than  hope  for  his  capital,  he  rented  a 
small  store  in  South  Pearl  street,  near  the  site  of  his 
present  establishment,  and  began  simultaneously  his 
business  career  and  adult  life.     This  was  in  1843.  The 
prospects  were  anything  but  flattering,  but  by  applying 
himself  diligently,  and  practicing  economy,  he  eventu- 
ally succeeded  in  conquering  a  fair  share  of  prosperity, 
and  increasing  his  business.     In  1851,  eight  years  after 
beginning  work  on  his  own  account,  he  had  so  much 
to  do  that  more  room  was  an  imperative  necessity. 
To  meet  this  demand,  he  erected  what  was  then  deemed 
a  massive  building,  four  stories  in  height,  to  take  the 
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place  of  the  two-story  wooden  structure  he  originally 
occupied.  He  has  remained  in  this  location  ever  since, 
steadily  increasing  his  business,  the  building  from  time 
to  time  undergoing  alterations,  until  now  it  is  one  of  the 
most  noticeable,  as  well  as  valuable  pieces  of  property  in 
the  city.  During  his  business  career,  Mr.  Wooster  has 
gained  an  enviable  reputation  throughout  the  State,  as 
the  producer  of  fine  and  reliable  *ork.  By  persever- 
ance, prudent  management,  a  cultivated  taste,  and 
honorable  dealing,  he  has  built  up  an  extensive  trade, 
extending  throughout  this  and  the  Eastern  States,  and 
for  many  years,  his  has  been  the  leading  house  in  the 
furniture  trade  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York.  It 
will  be  seen,  from  the  date  of  its  commencement,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  oldest  established  business  houses  in  the 
city  of  Albany,  being  now  in  its  thirty-ninth  year.  Mr. 
Wooster  has  long  held  a  prominent  place  among  the 
merchants  of  Albany.  In  1878,  he  became  President 
of  the  Albany  County  Bank,  an  institution  organized 
in  1871,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with 
a  capital  of  $300,000.  His  well-known  integrity  and 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  city  have  led  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  Albany  to  seek  his  services  in  public  posi- 
tions of  trust,  but  he  has  steadily  declined  all  political 
preferment.  The  villa  residence  of  Mr.  Wooster,  built 
by  him  several  years  since,  in  the  vicinity  of  Washing- 
ton Park,  is  one  of  the  most  admired  in  Albany,  and 
invariably  attracts  great  attention  from  strangers  pas- 
sing through  or  visiting  the  city.  Mr.  Wooster  recently 
made  an  extended  trip  across  the  continent,  by  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  to  San  Francisco,  returning 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  to  Demming,  and  thence  by 
stage  route  across  that  most  dangerous  country — the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico — to  Denver,  Colorado.  It 
was,  to  say  the  least,  a  perilous  undertaking  on  his 
part,  to  travel  thousands  of  miles  through  this  section 
of  the  country,  particularly  as  he  was  alone,  among 
strangers,  and  these  of  the  roughest  and  most  uncivil- 
ized type — not  to  speak  of  the  Indians.  Part  of  the 
way  he  was  obliged  to  travel  under  escort  of  United 
States  troops,  and  as  every  now  and  then  they  would 
come  across  a  corpse  hanging  from  the  limb  of  a  tree, 
or  lying  by  the  road-side,  where  it  had  been  left  by  the 
murderous  savages ;  and  as  the  prospect  of  getting 
through  alive  seemed  at  times  extremely  doubtful,  we 
dare  say  no  traveler  ever  felt  more  heartily  "  glad  to 
get  out  of  the  wUderness,"  than  did  Mr.  Wooster,  on 
reaching  Denver.  Among  the  merchants  of  New  York 
State,  Mr.  Wooster  stands  as  an  excellent  type  of  a 
self-educated,  self-made  man.  His  advancement  has 
been  due  entirely  to  his  own  efforts,  and  to  a  faithful 
adherence  to  those  principles  without  a  regard  for 
which  there  can  be  no  abiding  prosperity.  He  is 
counted  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  successful 
business  men  in  Albany,  and  enjoys  the  respect  and 


esteem  of  the  entire  community.  Generally  speaking, 
the  people  of  the  State  capital  have  a  marked  appre- 
ciation of  architectural  beauty,  as  is  abundantly 
evinced  in  the  large  number  of  handsome  public  and 
private  buildings  to  be  found  in  Albany.  This  taste 
extends  to  the  interior  decoration  and  furnishing  of 
their  private  residences,  many  of  which  abound  in 
costly  ornamentation.  Even  the  private  oflSces  of  the 
merchants,  bankers  and  professional  men  evidence  this 
love  of  the  beautiful  in  interior  decoration.  An  im- 
portant department  in  Mr.  Wooster's  business  is  de- 
voted to  this  branch,  and  as  the  leading  designer  and 
decorator  in  Albany,  Mr.  Wooster  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  foster,  as  well  as  gratify  this  refined  taste.  His 
large  experience,  judgment  and  enteiprise  have  proved 
equal  to  every  emergency,  and  have  rarely  failed  to 
satisfy  even  the  most  fastidious  requirements.  In  his 
business  dealings  he  combines  a  pleasant  and  consid- 
erate demeanor,  with  promptness  in  decision  and  per- 
fect reliability,  and  carries  into  all  his  operations  the 
confident  spirit  and  hopefulness  which  almost  invari- 
ably characterize  successful  and  clear-headed  men. 


fINNE,  JURIAN,  a  prominent  citizen  and  agri- 
culturist of  Bethlehem,  Albany  County,  was  bom 
in  that  place,  March,  1816.  In  descent,  person, 
habits  and  character,  he  belongs  to  the  sturdy,  frugal 
and  industrious  early  settlers  of  Albany  County.  For 
two  hundred  years  or  more,  the  Winne  family,  from 
father  to  son,  have  turned  over  the  soil  of  the  old 
homestead  with  characteristic  thriftiness^  wearing  it 
better  instead  of  wearing  it  worse.  The  farm  is  situa- 
ted in  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  about  eight  miles  from 
Albany,  on  the  "Plains  of  Jericho,"  two  miles  south 
of  Jerusalem.  Here,  among  cows  and  calves  and 
choice  sheep,  with  Indian  and  Revolutionary  traditions 
for  a  heritage,  and  the  rough  discipline  of  the  farm 
for  high  school,  Jurian  passed  his  boyhood.  He  at- 
tended the  common  school  of  his  native  place  until  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  by  close  application  gained 
more  than  an  average  education  for  that  time.  His 
start  in  life  was  a  part  of  the  maternal  acres  leased 
him  on  condition  of  furnishing  half  the  seed,  paying 
half  the  taxes,  doing  all  the  work,  and  receiving  one- 
half  the  returns  when  converted  into  cash.  This  train- 
ing in  economy,  laboriousness,  business  forethought 
and  the  application  of  common  sense  to  studying  the 
conditions  of  agricultural  success,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  scientific  farmer,  who,  later  in  life,  astonished 
while  he  taught  his  neighbors  the  value  and  eflBcacy  of 
virtue,  intelligence  and  knowledge  in  a  pursuit  which 
seems  to  be  the  last  to  profit  by  human  experiment 
and  experience.    At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  mar- 
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riedMary  A.,  daughter  of  Christian  Houck,  a  promi- 
nent hotel-keeper,  widely  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Mrs.  Winne  is  a  lady  of  rare  graces  of  mind  and 
heart,  and  enters  warmly  into  all  the  plans  of  her  hus- 
band, taking  a  deep  interest  in  all  movements  where 
his  sympathies  lead  him,  while  at  the  same  time  she 
dispenses  a  generous  hospitality  at  their  lovely  counti-y 
home,  no  caller  there  being  permitted  to  depart  without 
sharing  in  their  noble-hearted  courtesy.  Mr.  Winne's 
memory  is  rich  in  reminiscences  of  his  early  ancestors, 
their  privations  and  hardships  and  fights  with  the  In- 
dians and  Tories  of  Revolutionary  times.  His  great- 
grandfather, Francis  Winne,  was  of  one  of  the  pioneer 
families  from  Holland  who  settled  Albany  County, 
and  purchased  and  settled  the  land  now  owned  by  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  An  oil  painting  of  him,  execu- 
ted when  eighteen  years  of  age,  (over  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago)  is  now  iii  Mr.  Winne's  possession, 
and  is  pronounced  by  critics  a  master-piece  of  art. 
Mr.  Palmer,  the  sculptor,  says  it  is  one  of  the  best  pic- 
tures he  has  ever  seen  in  all  his  travels.  Mrs.  Winne's 
mother  was  Susan  Hogan,  daughter  of  Jurian  Hogan, 
of-  Revolutionary  fame,  who  was  so  well  esteemed  by 
the  Liberty  party  that  he  was  commissioned  a  Colonel, 
while  the  Tory  party  evidenced  their  appreciation  of 
his  importance  by  offering  a  I'eward  for  his  scalp. 
The  Hogan  farm  of  300  acres  joined  the  Winne  farm, 
and  the  homestead  is  stiU  in  the  possession  of  the  fami- 
ly. Mr.  Winne  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 
He  was  one  of  the  four  organizers  of  the  Albany 
County  Agricultural  Society,  and  was  for  two  years 
Vice-President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Association. 
Sheep-raising  and  winter-feeding  is  the  farming  spec- 
ialty in  which  he  excels.  Among  his  Leicester  sheep, 
he  exhibited  one  that  weighed  290  lbs.  at  eighteen 
months  old.  Another  had  wool  twenty-four  inches 
long  at  two  and  a  half  years.  His  address  on  winter- 
feeding,  before  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  attracted 
most  favorable  attention,  and  5,000  copies  were  printed 
and  distributed  throughout  the  State.  Being  thorough- 
ly alive  to  every  movement  in  the  interest  of  farmers 
and  the  encouragement  of  honesty  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  Mr.  Winne  was  the  first  to  or- 
ganize a  Grange  in  his  vicinity,  and  acted  as  Treasurer 
of  the  State  organization.  Through  his  efforts,  the 
incorporation  of  the  Grange  was  effected,  and  he  origi- 
nated the  measure  which  was  subsequently  enacted  by 
the  Legislature,  whereby  the  New  York  city  and 
Brooklyn  ordinances  for  baling  hay,  and  which  opera- 
ted disastrously  upon  farmers,  were  done  away  with. 
In  this  movement,  Mr.  Winne,  aided  by  one  other 
gentleman,  was  opposed  by  six  New  York  and  Brook- 
-lyn  lawyers,  who  appeared  before  Governor  Tilden  to 
contest  the  passage  of  the  bill  into  a  law.     Governor 


Tilden,  however,  signed  Mr.  Winne's  bill,  and  thereby 
afforded  great  relief  to  the  farmers.  For  this,  Mr. 
Winne  became  a  firm  friend  and  adherent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  during  the  presidential  campaign  labored 
zealously  for  his  election,  canvassing  with  his  team 
and  buggy  five  counties,  to  accomplish  that  end.  Mr. 
Winne  is  also  a  great  admirer  of  Peter  Cooper,  for 
whom  he  entertains  a  sincere  friendship,  and  is  a  wel- 
come guest  at  the  house  of  the  venerable  philanthro- 
pist whenever  he  visits  New  York.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  the  Greenback 
party,  and  was  nominated  by  that  party  for  State 
Treasurer,  in  1879.  Although  realizing  that  there  was 
no  chance  for  his  election,  he  entered  the  contest  with 
a  hearty  will,  and  canvassed  his  county,  speaking  al- 
most every  evening,  for  a  week.  Mr.  Cooper's  vote, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  respectable  and  flatter- 
ing, being  about  100  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other 
candidate  on  that  ticket,  in  his  district.  Mr.  Winne's 
liberality  is  proverbial.  His  deeds  of  practical,  sub- 
stantial charity  are  beyond  enumeration  or  specific 
mention,  because  he  is  one  of  those  rare  men  who 
"let  not  the  left  hand  know  what  the  right  hand 
doeth."  The  indigent  and  unfortunate  have  been  the 
recipients  of  his  bounties  unexpectedly,  and  have  been 
made  to  rejoice  in  the  midst  of  their  mourning.  Heis 
a  man  who  appreciates  worth  of  character  in  the  cir- 
cles of  poverty,  as  highly  as  in  those  of  the  aflluent, 
and  his  society  is  sought  as  freely  by  the  latter  as  by 
the  former.  Mr.  Winne  is  a  gentleman  of  sterling  in- 
tegrity. He  is  a  strict  constructionist  as  regards  finan- 
cial trusts,  and  as  such  commands  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  his  party.  Possessing  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive farms  in  Albany  County,  with  every  improve- 
ment in  machinery,  and  with  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  his  calling,  strengthened  by  long  experience  and  ob- 
servation, he  is  a  conspicuous  and  worthy  representa- 
tive of  the  great  farming  interests  of  the  State. 


'oEWEN,  JOHN,  a  conspicuous  ofBcial  of  Albany 
County,  and  since  March,  1879,  well-known  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Albany  Penitentiaiy,  is  a 
native  of  that  county,  having  been  born  on  the  37th  of 
May,  1817,  in  the  town  of  New  Scotland.  His  parents 
were  industrious  and  thrifty,  but  not  over-blessed  with 
the  world's  treasure,  and  could  afford  their  boy  no 
better  education  than  was  provided  by  the  district 
school.  The  father  was  a  blacksmith,  and  into  his 
humble  shop,  in  the  little  village  of  Stony  Hill,  young 
McEwen  entered,  after  his  few  seasons  of  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  under  the  local  pedagogue,  de- 
termined to  acquire  at  least  the  possession  of  an  honest 
trade  to  depend  on.     At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  had 
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not  only  mastered  the  manual  and  philosophy  of  the 
craft,  and  could  forge  and  fashion  with  the  best  hands 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  by  application  to  his  work 
and  habits  of  prudent  management,  had  accumulated 
what  was,  for  the  period,  quite  a  handsome  sum  to 
commence  the  battle  with.     At  this  juncture,  the  pro- 
prietorship of  a  hotel  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
ClarksvUle  was  vacant,  and  the  interest  for  sale  on 
reasonable  terms.      Though  a  master  of  his  trade, 
young  McEwen  was  not  a  lover  of  it,  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  securing  a  business  which  would,  while  assuring 
a  comfortable  livelihood,  afford  a  larger  communica- 
tion with  the  world  than  he  could  ever  expect  in  his 
smithie,  attracted  him.    Finding  that  the  means  at  his 
command  were  adequate,  he  purchased  the  interest 
offered  him  and  became  a  hotel-keeper. .  Fortunately, 
his  nature  and  abilities  were  peculiarly  fitted  for  a 
position  in  which  many  very  well-meaning  men,  with 
plenty  of  capital,  have  failed.    His  personal  presence 
was  prepossessing,  his  demeanor  to  all  kindly  and  con- 
siderate, and  his  faculty  of  management  very  good.    To 
slightly  alter  the  old  saying,  he  knew  how  to  "welcome 
the  coming,  entei'tain  the  staying,  and  speed  the  part- 
ing guest."    The  result  came  aboiTt  logically,  that  his 
house  became  favorably  known  to  local  visitors  and 
the  traveling  community — many  of   the  latter  going 
out  of  their  way  to  remain  over  night  in  Clarksville — 
and  its  landlord  one  of  the  most  popular  citizens  of  thb 
county.    In  1848,  his  townsmen  elected  him  Super- 
visor, an  office  which  he  filled  to  general  acceptance 
for  two  years.     In  political  faith  he  was  an  outspoken 
Democrat,  and  an  earnest  partisan,  two  circumstances 
which  did  not  seem  to  render  him,  however,  obnoxious 
to  the  other  party  in  local  respects,  his  integrity  and 
executive  ability  being  recognized  by  both  sides.     In 
1852,  his  popularity  induced  the  Democrats  to  nom- 
inate him  for  the  shrievalty.     This  candidacy  was  not 
a  desirable  one,  no  Democrat  having  carried  it  to  suc- 
cess at  the  polls  in  Albany  County  for  twenty  years. 
Nevertheless,  McEwen  listened  to  the  urgent  appeals  of 
the  party  leaders  and  accepted.     He  entered  into  the 
canvass  with  a  determination  to  be  elected,  if  strong 
personal  effort  could  win  the  victory,  and  was  re- 
turned, by  a  handsome  majority,  over  a  worthy  com- 
petitor.   At  the  conclusion  of  his  term  as  Sheriff,  he 
declined  a  re-nomination,  but  did  not  abdicate  his 
position  as  a  hard  and  earnest  worker  politically.    In 
1863,  during  the  war,  at  the  request  of  Governor  Sey- 
mour, he  raised  and  organized  the  83d  Regiment  of 
State  Volunteers,  and  was  made  its  Colonel.    During 
1863  and  1864,  he  was  detailed  by  the  Governor  to 
superintend,  with  one  other  officer,  the  return  from 
"Washington  of  the  sick  and  wounded  State  soldiers  to 
their  homes ;  a  humane  duty  which  demanded  and  re- 
ceived the  devotion  of  his  best  abilities.     In  1868,  Mr. 


McEwen  became  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Albany,  and 
at  the  fall  election,  was  chosen  County  Clerk.  On  the 
15th  of  May,  1878,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Albany 
County,  with  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  city, 
met  in  Joint  Board,  to  elect  a  Superintendent  of  the 
Albany  Penitentiary  for  the  three  years  succeeding  the 
1st  of  March  following.  This  prison,  which  stands 
to-day  among  the  most  perfectly  organized  and  suc- 
cessfully managed  penal  institutions  in  the  world,  was 
the  outcome  of  the  humanitarian  sentiment  of  the  best 
citizens  of  Albany.  The  Joint  Board  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Albany,  upon  whom  rested  the  selection  of 
a  successor  able  to  carry  out  the  system  already 
planned,  encountered  a  task  of  difficulty  and  responsi- 
bility. At  the  conference  of  the  Board,  several  per- 
sons were  mentioned  as  eligible  for  the  place  by  the 
different  members,  but  to  each  and  all  there  were 
objections  in  individual  minds.  After  a  very  careful 
canvassing  of  the  claims  of  the  entire  list  of  candidates, 
tke  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  Board  settled  upon 
Colonel  McEwen,  and  he  was  elected.  Colonel  Mc- 
Ewen entered  upon  his  duties  March  1st,  1879.  On 
the  10th  of  May,  1881,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Joint 
Board  for  a  second  term  of  three  years  from  the  1st  of 
March,  1883.  Colonel  McEwen's  conduct  of  the  pen- 
itentiary has  in  aU  respects  justified  the  confidence  of 
the  Board,  and  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  those  who 
were  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  large  executive  abil- 
ity, and  his  fine  faculty  of  organization.  His  financial 
management  of  the  institution  has  been  in  no  degree 
inferior  to  that  of  the  veteran  experts  who  preceded 
him.  During  his  term  of  office  thus  far,  the  number 
of  annual  commitments  has  been  less  than  for  any  one 
of  five  years  before,  under  Superintendent  Pilsbury, 
yet  he  has,  notwithstanding,  shown  a  large  excess  of 
income  over  expenditures,  and  covered  into  the  County 
Treasury  in  1879,  $45,000,  a  larger  sum  than  had  been 
turned  over  by  his  predecessors.  The  following 
figures,  compiled  from  the  books  and  records  of  the 
penitentiary  show-:  total  commitments  from  1849  to 
1880— males,  30,154;  females,  7,589;  total,  37,743. 
Of  this  number,  5,516  were  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  4,376  over  fifty  years,  when  committed.  The 
total  number  during  these  j'ears,  who  were  married, 
was  15,557;  single,  33,186;  intemperate,  30,853  ;  tem- 
perate, 6,890.  Of  the  number,  20,780  could  read  and 
write ;  6,337  could  read  only,  and  10,636  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Their  nativity  was  as  follows :  Uni- 
ted States,  19,817;  Ireland,  13,305;  England,  1,457; 
Scotland,  680;  Germany,  1,881;  Canada,  1,139; 
France,  205;  Italy,  56;  and  the  remainder  from 
various  European  countries.  The  management  of  the 
prison  is  conducted  by  a  superintendent,  deputy  super- 
intendent, clerk,  assistant  clerk,  fourteen  keepers,  six 
guards,  three  night  watchmen,  three  hall  and  guard 
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room  officers,  two  yard  and  gate  officers  and  five 
matrons.  The  total  amount  of  Income  from  the  prison 
from  1849  to  1880,  was  $1,776,670.41 ;  the  profit  over 
expenditure  for  the  same  period,  $508,333,11.  The 
number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  at  present  is  780. 
In  the  wise  discipline,  tempered  with  a  never-varying 
kindness  of  motive,  enforced  over  the  prisoners  under 
his  charge,  Colonel  McEwen  has  demonstrated  that  he 
is  equal  to  the  cares  and  trials  of  the  most  exigent 
position.  With  regard  to  this  point,  however,  and  to 
the  general  features  of  his  control  of  the  penitentiary, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  an  article  published 
in  the  Albany  Argus,  of  May  11th,  1861,  and  suggested 
by  his  election  the  day  before,  to  his  position  for  a 
second  term : 

"The  re-election  of  Mr.  John  McEwen,  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Albany  County  Penitentiary,  was 
effected  by  the  Joint  Board,  comprising  the  Super- 
visors, the  Mayor  and  the  Recorder,  at  their  meeting 
j'esterday.  This  act  is  one  of  which  the  citizens  of 
this  county  will  thoroughly  approve.  Three  years 
ago,  the  selection  of  Mr.  McEwen  was  an  experiment 
which  the  Argus  predicted,  on  well-considered  reasons, 
would  prove  a  success.  There  is  no  taxpayer,  and 
there  is  no  friend  of  humanity,  economy  and  prison 
reform,  who  does  not  now  realize  that  the  prediction 
was  sound.  Superintendent  v.cEwen's  administration 
has  been  a  marked  success  in  every  respect,  and 
against  most  adverse  causes.  The  reputation  of  the 
institution  has  increased  under  his  management,  and 
was  never  so  high  as  it  is  now.  Its  example  as  a  stand- 
ard of  reform  treatment,  as  opposed  to  punitive  treat- 
ment, has  been  bettered.  It  is  now  the  model  penal 
institution  of  the  United  States.  Superintendent  Mc- 
Ewen has  been  sagacious,  faithful  and  dilligent  in  his 
exacting  public  trust.  He  came  to  his  office  suffering 
from  a  prevalent  fallacy  that  prison  management  was 
a  mysterious  something  which  could  not  be  mastered 
by  any  sensible  man,  acquainted  with  large  affairs, 
possessed  of  business  experience  and  judgment  and  of 
that  practical  capacity  known  as  administrative  abil- 
ity. His  course  has  shattered  that  fallacy  beyond  any 
one's  power  to  recast  it  into  an  assertion.  He  has  not 
only  mastered  the  business,  but  he  has  largely  im- 
proved upon  it.  The  value  this  result  is  to  coromon 
sense  cannot  be  overestimated.  His  re-election  for 
another  term  of  three  years  is  a  deserved  reward  of 
excellent  service  and  a  very  wise  measure  for  the  .ben- 
efit of  the  interests  of  the  county." 

The  following  tribute,  from  another  journal,  to  the 
manner  of  treatment  of  the  prisoners  by  the  Superin- 
tendent's family,  is  also  worthy  of  perusal : 

"We  wish  to  give  unsought  testimony  to  the  kind- 
ness which  the  prisoners  in  the  Albany  Penitentiary 
hospital  receive  from  the  ladies  of  the  family  of  the 
Superintendent.  We  scarcely  ever  enter  the  room 
without  seeing  evidences  of  interest  taken  in  ihe  poor 
fellows,  by  generous  supplies  of  food  and  delicacies, 
other  than  that  prescribed  by  the  ordinary  prison  regu- 
lations; supplies  which  come  from  the  family  table. 
Nor  is  it  in  these  things  alone,  for  they  are  frequently 
visited  in  person,  kind  and  encouraging  words  are 
spoken  to  them,  which  greatly  tend  to  alleviate  the 
sorrow  and  loneliness  of   their    imprisonment.     The 


convicts  have  frequently  mentioned  these  attentions  in 
our  hearing,  closing  the  narration  with  many  a  "  God 
bless  them!"  There  is  a  good,  old-fashioned  book 
which  speaks  of  this  kind  of  visitation  in  a  most 
effective  and  commendable  way." 

Mr.  McEwen  was  married  May  36th,  1838,  to  Mar- 
garet Fitch,  daughter  of  Avery  Fitch,  of  the  town  of 
New  Scotland,  Albany  County,  New  York.  The  fruit 
of  this  union  has  been  five  children,  of  whom  three 
daughters,  viz :  Martha  McEwen  Van  Allen,  Agnes 
McEwen  Anable,  and  Henrietta  L.  McEwen,  are 
living. 


MILLER,  HON.  JAMES,  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Utica,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  was  born,  in 
that  city,  October  16th,  1835.  His  father,  Wil- 
liam G.  Miller,  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1800, 
and  was  brought  to  this  counti-y  when  three  years  old. 
His  parents  resided  for  some  time  in  New  York  city, 
but  moved  to  Utica  in  1830,  where  they  made  their 
permanent  home.  The  elder  Mr.  Miller  was  a  citizen 
of  more  than  the  usual  influence,  and  was  prominent 
not  only  in  the  religious  work  of  the  city,  but  in  many 
movements  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the 
poor  and  suffering.  James  Miller  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  Utica,  and  became  at  an 
early  age  an  employee  in  the  press-room  of  the  Utica 
Morning  Herald.  He  was  here  engaged  when  Fort 
Sumter  was  fired  upon,  April  4th,  1861.  On  the  34th 
of  that  month,  Mr.  Miller  was  a  soldier  of  the  Union, 
having  enlisted  with  the  Utica  Citizens'  Corps,  the 
first  company  which  went  from  that  city  to  the  war, 
and  which  formed  a  part  of  the  famous  Fourteenth 
New  York  Volunteers.  Mr.  Miller  served  at  first  as 
the  Corporal  of  this  company;  and  in  this  capacity 
was  with  his  comrades  in  some  of  the  hardest  battles 
of  the  early  years  of  the  war.  He  acquitted  himself 
gallantly  on  many  fields ;  and  when  the  company  re- 
turned from  the  war,  he  was  Fu-st  Lieutenant  in  com- 
mand, a  position  he  held  in  the  battle  of  Malvern  HUl, 
and  in  the  seven  days'  fight.  Upon  returning  from 
military  service,  Mr.  Miller  entered  again  upon  the 
duties  of  his  former  post  in  the  office  of  the  Utica 
Herald,  where  he  is  still  engaged,  having  had  more 
than  twenty  years  service  there,  with  the  single  inter- 
ruption of  the  war.  The  Utica  Citizens'  Corps  main- 
tained its  organization  after  the  war,  and  Mr.  Miller 
continued  to  occupy  important  offices  in  the  organiza- 
tion, being  several  times  Captain  in  command.  He 
has  also  been  prominent  in  various  civic  organizations. 
In  the  spring  of  1881,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
licans as  their  candidate  for  the  office  of  Mayor,  and 
ran  against  the  then  occupant  of  the  office,  Hon.  J. 
Thomas  Spriggs,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
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city  is  Democratic  by  a  large  majority,  he  was  elected 
over  his  competitor  by  a  majority  of  ninety-one  (91). 
In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  Mayor  Miller 
has  given  great  and  general  satisfaction. 


BUCKLEY,  HON.  JOHN,  merchant,  of  Utica,  and 
Mayor  of  that  city  from  March,  1879,  to  March,  1880, 
is  the  fourth  son  and  sixth  child  of  James  and  Maria 
Clancy  Buckley,  and  was  born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Feb- 
13th,  1843.  Through  his  father's  influence,  he  was 
appointed  clerk  to  the  Canal  Collector  at  Rochester, 
in  1859.  Having  been  discharged,  with  six  other 
clerks,  by  Auditor  N.  S.  Benton,  on  the  plea  of  econ- 
omy, in  opposition  to  the  thenJDemocratic  majority  of 
the  -Canal  Board,  consisting  of  Sanford  E.  Church, 
Gideon  J.  Tucker,  Isaac  V.  Vanderpoel  and  Van  R. 
Richmond,  he  was,  by  them,  restored  to  the  office, 
under  the  title  of  Assistant  Canal  Collector — an  office 
specially  created  for  the  occasion — which  he  filled  to 
the  end  of  the  season  of  1859,  and  then  brought  suit 
against  the  State,  by  which  he  collected  the  amount 
due  him  for  services,  five  years  afterwards.  In  1860, 
Mr.  Buckley  took  the  census  of  the  5th  and  6th 
wards  of  Rochester,  and  returned  to  the  Marshal  of 
the  Northern  District  of  New  York  the  first  com- 
pleted returns  he  received  from  the  State.  In  1863  he 
■entered  a  flouring  mill  in  Rochester,  as  bookkeeper, 
and  on  the  23d  of  August  left  the  position  to  under- 
take the  recruiting  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  under 
the  second  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  300,000  men. 
With  the  Captain  and  First  Lieutenant,  he  succeeded 
in  raising  the  first  company  actually  recruited  for  the 
140th  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers,  which  in 
eight  days  from  the  beginning  of  their  efforts,  was 
complete,  and  was  known  as  Company  C.  It  may 
be  stated  here  that  Co.  A  was  raised  before  the 
regiment,  as  such,  was  thought  of,  and  Co.  B  was 
composed  of  two  incomplete  German  companies  con- 
solidated. The  regiment  was  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  Sept.  18th,  1862,  Mr.  John  Buckley 
holding  a  commission  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  Co.  C. 
Lieutenant  Buckley  served  faithfully  with  his  com- 
mand through  tlie  several  campaigns  in  which  it  par- 
ticipated, distinguishing  himself  by  his  close  attention 
to  duty  and  bravery  under  many  trying  circumstances. 
On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  Virginia — Sunday,  May  8th,  1864 — he  was 
with  his  command  in  the  field,  and  quite  early  in  the 
fight  was  struck  down  by  three  bullets.  One  of  these 
pierced  the  fleshy  part  of  the  left  arm,  another  the  left 
shoulder,  and  a  third  the  upper  part  of  the  right  thigh, 
breaking  the  bone  and  inflicting  what  is  known  tech- 
nically to  the  surgeons  as  a  compound  comminuted 


fracture  of  the  femur.  This  wound  was  of  such  a 
serious  character  that  it  was  not  supposed  he  could 
recover  from  it,  especially  as  statistics  showed  that  but 
one  case  in  a  thousand  ever  terminated  favorably. 
After  being  wounded,  Lieutenant  Buckley  lay  on  the 
field  till  one  o'clock — nearly  five  hours — exposed  during 
most  of  the  time  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy.  A 
picket  or  skirmishing  line  from  the  14tb  Brooklyn, 
having  passed  between  where  he  was  lying  and  the 
rebel  lines,  a  member  of  Co.  I  of  his  own  regiment 
came  out  to  him  and  carried  hira  off  the  field  on  his 
back,  the  bullets  from  the  enemy  following  them  till 
they  were  out  of  range.  His  brother.  Sergeant  Thos. 
A.  Buckley,  was  wounded  in  the  same  engagement, 
and  the  two  occupied  the  same  tent  that  night.  After 
many  trials  and  hardships,  which  in  themselves 
seriously  jeopardized  his  life,  he  arrived  at  the  Officers' 
Hospital,  Seminary  Building,  Georgetown,  where  he 
lay  for  five  nionths,  fluctuating  between  life  and  death, 
and  surviving,  almost  by  a  miracle,  a  hemorrhage  oc- 
casioned by  a  splinter  of  bone  penetrating  a  blood  ves- 
sel. The  doctors  at  this  time  did  not  believe  it  possi- 
ble that  he  could  live  more  than  a  few  hours,  and  his 
father,  who  had  been  informed  of  his  condition,  tele- 
graphed back:  "Embalm  his  body;  I  will  be  in 
Washington  as  early  as  possible."  On  the  13th  of 
January,  1865,  he  was  discharged  from  service  on  ac- 
count of  wounds.  Shortly  after  his  discharge,  he  was 
brevetted  Captain  U.  S.  V.,  but  as  he  had  been  com- 
missioned Captain  in  his  own  regiment  a  few  days 
after  being  wounded,  he  did  not  esteem  this  a  great 
honor.  Previous  to  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  post  of  Quarter- 
master, with  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant,  in  the  140th 
Regiment ;  and  his  soldier  friends  gave  him  the  credit 
of  being  the  only  regimental  Quartermaster  of  infantry 
wounded  in  action  during  the  war.  Capt.  Buckley 
was  compelled  to  use  crutches  till  the  winter  of  1865. 
The  following  year  he  successfully  conducted  an  office 
in  Rochester,  for  the  sale  of  railroad  tickets ;  but  being 
deprived  of  his  business  by  the  action  of  railroad  man- 
agers relegating  the  sale  to  regular  offices,  he  accepted 
a  position  as  bookkeeper  in  the  dry  goods  store  of  D. 
V.  W.  Golden,  in  Utica.  Into  this  establishment  he 
infused  a  degree  of  vigor  and  discipline  which  had  the 
effect  in  a  few  years  of  placing  it  on  the  high  road  to 
prosperity,  and  more  than  quintupling  its  capital.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Golden,  in  1873,  Mr.  Buckley  became 
senior  partner  in  the  concern,  known  as  Golden  &  Co. 
Towards  the  close  of  1876,  the  firm  was  reorganized, 
under  the  style  of  Buckley,  Myers  &  Co.  Mr.  Myers 
died  in  1881,  and  the  new  style  of  Buckley  &  Co.  was 
adopted.  In  1873,  Mr.  Buckley  visited  Philadelphia, 
and  submitted  to  an  operation  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wm. 
Finn,  of  that  city,  who  had  treated  his  wounds  during 
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the  war.  This  operation  was  entirely  successful,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  had  no  trouble  from  his  injured 
limb.  Mr.  Buckley  was  never  a  politician,  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  that  word.  He  was  a  thorough  patriot, 
a  brave  soldier  and  a  good  citizen,  and,  as  befitted 
such,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  In  1879,  the  local  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  Utica  talked  of  nominating  him  for  the  mayor- 
alty, but  before  they  had  a  chance  to  put  their  plan  in 
operation,  the  Greenback-Labor  party  put  him  in  nom- 
ination, and  sent  a  committee  of  their  number  to  in- 
form him  of  the  fact.  He  wrote  a  positive  refusal, 
and  dismissed  the  matter  from  his  mind.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  reported  that  he  had  accepted.  The 
next  day  the  Utica  Morning  Herald  complimented  the 
new  party  on  the  wisdom  of  its  choice,  and  declared 
Mr.  Buckley's  election  to  office  quite  likely.  Two 
days  later,  the  Democratic  Convention  gave  him  the 
nomination  also,  and  in  the  succeeding  canvass  he  was 
elected  to  office  by  a  majority  of  votes  gi-eater  than 
had  ever  been  given  a  candidate  for  the  same  office. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  Mayor  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  honor  to  his  city,  and  retired  from  office  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  with  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing faithfully  labored  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
the  community.  In  1864,  while  in  the  Georgetown 
Hospital,  Captain  Buckley  was  visited  by  Miss  Mabel 
Major,  an  elderly  maiden  lady,  who  was  one  of  the 
"  good  Samaritans  "  of  the  town.  This  lady,  who  had 
been  requested  to  call  on  the  young  officer  by  Father 
Jamieson,  of  Georgetown  CoUege — who  had  visited 
him  on  the  first  day  of  his  arrival— was  accompanied 
by  her  two  nieces,  Mrs.  Lowry  of  Mexico,  who  was 
visiting  her,  and  her  sister,  Miss  Susie  V.  Major.  Mr. 
Buckley  was  bat  twenty-two  years  of  age  at  the  time, 
and  Miss  Susie  several  years  younger,  and  the  inevita- 
ble result  followed.  They  were  married  on  the  2d  of 
June,  1877. 


COGGESHALL,  HON.  HENRY  J.,  County  Clerk 
of  Oneida  County,  and  a  resident  of  Waterville, 
N.  Y.,  was  born  at  that  village.  April  38th,  1845. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  seminary  in  his 
native  town,,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1863. 
Soon  after  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  legal  study,  in 
the  office  of  E.  H.  Lamb,  of  "Waterville,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  in  1866.  From  that  date  until  his 
election  as  County  Clerk,  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  From  1869  to  1872  he 
held  the  position  of  Assistant  District  Attorney  of 
Oneida  County.  In  1873,  and  for  several  years  there- 
after, he  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Committee 
of  Sangerfield,  and  was  successively  a  member  of  the 


Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Waterville,  and  a  delegate  to  Republican  District, 
County,  State  and  National  Conventions.  He  served 
one  term  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1873  and  1874, 
having  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  462  over  Reuben 
S.  Bingham,  the  nominee  of  the  Liberal  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties.  As  a  legislator,  Mr.  Cogges- 
hall  was  very  successful.  He  was  the  recipient  of 
many  complimentary  notices  by  the  press,  and  was 
classed  among  the  most  eloquent  and  logical  debaters 
in  the  House.  In  1879,  he  was  elected  County  Clerk 
of  Oneida  County,  by  a  majority  of  1,003  over  the 
Democratic  nominee,  Mr.  Martin  S.  Gottry,  a  very 
popular  young  man,  and  a  resident  of  Utica.  Mr. 
Coggeshall's  success  was  a  worthy  tribute  to  his  per- 
sonal strength  and  popularity.  The  extent  of  this 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  he  carried  his 
own' town,  Sangerfield,  which  usually  gave  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  100,  by  339  majority.  In  addition 
to  the  political  trusts  conferred  upon  him  by  his  con- 
stituents, he  has  held  other  positions  of  popular  confi- 
dence and  honor,  and  has  been  for  years  prominent  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  churches,  schools  and  various 
charitable  institutions.  As  a  public  speaker,  he  occu- 
pies a  commanding  position,  both  in  his  county  and 
the  State.  Pleasing  in  address,  he  is  forcible  and  con- 
vincing in  argument.  Whether  as  a  campaign  speaker, 
orator  or  lecturer,  he  is  equally  at  home  upon  the 
stump  or  rostrum.  His  services  have  been  in  great  re- 
quisition on  Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  and  on  other 
days  of  public  interest.  As  a  lecturer  he  is  equally 
popular,  and  has  discoursed  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, giving  expression  at  all  times  to  broad,  liberal 
and  generous  views,  and  eliciting  the  highest  praise 
from  his  auditors  and  the  press.  Among  the  many 
compUmentary  notices  paid  him,  we  quote  from  the 
Norwich  Telegraph  the  following : 

"  As  an  orator,  Mr.  Coggeshall  has  but  few  equals— 
certamly  no  superiors.  His  manner  is  deliberate  and 
natural ;  his  voice  deep-toned  and  heavy ;  his  gestures 
graceful  and  elegant ;  his  carriage  erect,  his  form  at- 
tractive, and  all  combined  with  his  unusual  power  of 
thought  and  action,  give  him  complete  control  over 
those  whom  he  addresses." 

But  it  is  as  a  political  speaker  that  Mr.  Coggeshall 
has  won  his  brightest  and  rarest  laurels.  Possessing 
a  commanding  figure  and  an  imposing  presence,  and 
uniting  with  physical  force,  those  intellectual  powers 
which  enable  him  to  grasp  great  questions  and  unfold 
their  subtle  meanings  with  clearness  and  precision,  he 
stands  before  an  audience  with  the  prestige  of  great 
natural  and  acquired  talents,  and  sways  his  hearers  by 
convincing  logic  and  inspiring  rhetoric,  with  the  ease 
and  grace  and  strength  of  an  accomplished  master.  On 
many  occasions  he  has  shown  himself  pre-eminently 
fitted  for  a  leader  and  a  guide  through  the  mazes  of 
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political  conflicts  and  the  uncertainties  of  vexed  and 
doubtful  public  questions.  In  his  devotion  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  Republican  party,  he  has  never  hesi- 
tated or  faltered,  and  his  brilliant  and  untiring  efforts, 
in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  justice  and  right  in  the  political 
arena,  have  resulted  victoriously  on  many  occasions. 
As  a  friend  of  the  soldier,  ready  to  do  him  service  by 
sympathetic  and  eulogistic  words,  or  by  practical  or 
helpful  deeds,  Mr.  Coggeshall  is  well-known.  No  one 
has  done  more  zealous  and  faithful  work  than  he,  to 
secure  the  rights  and  the  honor  due  to  that  class  of 
citizens  known  as  the  "Boys  in  Blue."  He  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  Act  passed  by  the  New  York 
Legislature  in  1873,  making  the  30th  day  of  May  a 
legal  holiday,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  persistent 
efforts,  together  with  those  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Herring, 
of  Westchester,  that  the  law  was  enacted.  In  1867, 
Jan.  1st,  Mr.  Coggeshall  was  married  to  Miss  Lillie 
A.  Terry,  of  Waterville,  and  is  the  father  of  three 
bright  and  interesting  boys.  To  their  education  and 
training  for  good  work,  he  is  ardently  and  thoroughly 
devoted.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  fact  that  he  com- 
bines with  rare  intellectual  qualities  and  interest  for 
the  public  weal,  the  nobler  and  more  exalted  virtues  of 
an  affectionate  husband  and  a  judicious  and  fostering 
father.  With  large  natural  gifts,  with  attainments 
which  come  only  from  protracted  and  able  effort,  with 
a  genial  temperament  and  inspiring  home  influences, 
and  with  the  encouragement  of  already  acquired  suc- 
cess, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  future 
holds  in  store  for  Mr.  Coggeshall  such  triumphs  in  the 
field  of  usefulness  as  will  eventually  place  his  name 
among  the  really  eminent  men  of  the  State. 


S HEARD,  HON.  TITUS,  a  large  manufacturer  at 
Little  Falls,  Herkimer  County,  and  ex-member  of 
the  State  Legislature,' was  born  in  Batley,  York- 
shire, England,  October  4th,  1841,  and  is  the  youngest 
of  a  large  family  of  children.  His  ancestors  on  the 
mother's  side  were  the  Talbots,  who  came  from  Nor- 
mandy during  the  invasion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
His  father  was  engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits  in 
England.  Young  Sheard's  early  days  were  passed  in 
working  in  various  mills,  and  part  of  the  time  with  his 
father.  As  may  be  supposed,  his  time  was  so  occu- 
pied that  he  had  no  opportunity  for  educating  himself, 
and  he  was  therefore  deprived  of  this  important  ad- 
vantage in  starting  life.  He  came  to  America  in 
1856,  in  company  with  a  sister,  making  the  voyage 
over  in  a  sailing  vessel.  Arriving  in  New  York,  Sep- 
tember 39th,  1856,  he  at  once  set  about  obtaining  em- 
ployment, and,  with  this  end  in  view,  he  traveled  in  the 
interior  of  the  State,  and  stopped  at  Syracuse.    On  his 


fifteenth  birthday  he  wallied  from  Syracuse  to  Mott- 
ville,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  in  search  of  cei-tain 
friends  from  England.  There  he  found  some,  but 
others  had  removed  to  Little  Falls,  and  were  engaged 
at  work  in  the  Saxony  Mills,  manufacturing  flannels. 
Tliither  he  went,  with  his  sister,  and,  soon  obtaining 
employment,  located,  and  has  continued  to  reside 
there  ever  since.  He  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  then  was  permanently  engaged  in  the 
Saxony  Mills,  at  $1.50  per  week.  Here  he  worked  up 
through  the  different  departments  until  he  had  devel- 
oped, the  following  year,  as  a  "hand  jack-spinner." 
He  continued  work  until  the  panic  of  1857,  when  a 
reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  wages  was  determined 
upon  by  all  the  woollen  mills  in  Little  Falls,  and,  in 
fact,  by  nearly ^all  the  manufacturing  centres  through- 
out the  State.  Some  of  the  Little  Falls  mills  left  it 
optional  with  their  employees  whether  they  would 
accept  seventy-five  cents  on  the  dollar  in  due  bills, 
which  they  could  trade  at  the  stores  of  the  village,  or 
receive  sixty-five  cents  cash.  Mr.  Sheard  canvassed 
his  fellow-workers  energetically,  and  advised  them  to 
take  sixty-five  cents  in  cash  as  preferable  to  seventy- 
five  cents  in  promises  to  pay.  He  became  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  in  advocating  this  course,  and  all 
through  that  financial  agitation,  as  well  as  during  the 
war,  and  since,  he  has  been  an  earnest  and  consistent 
advocate  of  "hard  money."  The  mUls,  as  is  well- 
known,  finally  closed,  bringing  disaster  and  distress 
upon  many,  and  especially  the  operatives.  Mr.  Sheard, 
thrown  out  of  employment,  found  work  wherever  he 
could,  uiidertaking,  among  many  other  things,  a  con- 
tract, which  he  now  good-naturedly  recalls,  of  picking 
apples  in  an  orchard  at  fifty  cents  a  day.  Those  were 
"hard  times"  indeed  for  the  newly  arrived  emigrants, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  them  bitterly  l)e- 
moaned  their  fate,  and  longed  to  return  to  the  old 
country.  During  the  succeeding  five  years,  Mr.  Sheard 
worked  in  the  factories  of  Little  Falls,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  began  to  study  and  improve  his  mind,  by 
attending  public  school  in  the  day  and  working  in  the 
mills  at  night  and  in  vacation.  Having  a  natural 
taste  and  talent  for  music,  he  profited  thereby  by  play- 
ing for  parties  and  concerts,  and  also  in  the  village 
band,  he  being  a  clever  performer  on  the  comet.  He 
attended  public  school  for  thirteen  months,  and,  crav- 
ing increased  knowledge,  qualified  himself  by  indus- 
trious application,  to  teach  the  common  school  in  the 
adjoining  districts  to  where  he  resided.  While  thus 
employed  he  received  $14  per  month  and  board  for  the 
first  winter, ' '  boarding  around  "  according  to  the  fashion 
of  those  days,  and  even  now,  having  the  best  of  every- 
thing to  eat  and  the  choicest  bed,  generally  a  feather 
one,  of  such  altitude  as  to  make  it  difficult  of  access. 
On  one  occasion  Mr.  Sheard  remembers  to  have  asked 
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the  privilege  of  sleeping,  not  in  th^featlier  bed,  but  in 
the  more  ordinary  and  less  elevated  one  of  the  ' '  boys," 
over  the  cheese  kitchen.  He  taught  school  for  several 
years,  working  during  the  summer  months,  and  even- 
tually received  the  highest  grade  certificate  from  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  given  by 
State  Superintendent  Victor  M.  Rice,  in  1863.  Tliis 
entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  district  in  the  State 
during  his  lifetime.  Mr.  Sheard,  having  been  con- 
nected, up  to  this  time,  with  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, and  coming  from  a  district  in  England  known 
as  the  "West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,"  where  the  rag 
and  shoddy  trade  originated,  he  very  naturally  acquired 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  woollen  rag  business, 
and  this  he  turned  to  account  by  undertaking  it,  stai't- 
ing  with  the  little  he  had  saved  in  teaching  school. 
He  collected  and  bought  old  woollen  rags,  tailors'  clip- 
pings, etc.,  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  with 
these  he  would  fill  a  bag — which  he  carried  through  the 
various  towns — and  then  take  it  to  the  nearest  depot  for 
shipment.  As  Mr.  Sheard  observes,  in  referring  to 
these  energetic  and  somewhat  primitive  efforts  of  his 
for  self-preservation,  "it  is  one  thing  to  have  the 
opportunity,  and  another  thing  to  grasp  it."  His 
opportunities  were  far  from  flattering,  but  he  endeav- 
ored to  make  the  best  of  them.  That  same  year, 
(1863),  he  married  Helen  M.  Waite,  daughter  of  L.  D. 
and  Emily  C.  Waite.  of  Little  Falls,  and  a  niece  of  E. 
B.  Waite,  a  well-known  paper  maker  of  that  place. 
Mr.  Sheard  continued  in  the  rag  business  until  lie 
bought  an  interest  in  the  knitting  mill  at  Oriskany, 
New  York,  which  burned  down  a  few  months  later, 
inflicting  severe  loss  upon  him.  His  health  also  began 
to  fail,  but  recuperating  somewhat,  he  went  into  the 
clothing  business  with  John  Selser,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Selser  &  Sheard,  and  continued  for  three 
years,  when,  his  health  greatly  improving,  he  sold  out, 
in  1870,  to  Mr.  Selser,  and  embarked  in  the  manufacture 
of  woollen  yarns  at  Little  Falls,  in  which  business  he 
has  remained  up  to  this  time.  The  mill  is  located  on 
the  Mohawk  River.  He  now  has,  in  addition,  another 
large  and  commodious  structure,  built  of  stone  and 
brick,  called  the  "Eagle  Mills,"  at  the  head  of  Main 
street,  where  knit  goods,  principally  all  woollen  un- 
derwear,  are  made.  These  mills  are  the  largest  in 
Little  Falls,  employing  the  most  help,  etc.  Mr. 
Sheard  was  the  originator  in  this  country  of  the  "bal- 
moral  stocking  yarn"  by  which  striped  stockings-  are 
knitted  by  continuous  thread,  dyed  in  sections,  and  in 
■  different  colors, ,  to  make  the  stripes.  Many  of  his 
operatives  worked  with  him  in  the  mills,  in  the  days 
of  his  early  struggles,  and  have  been  with  him  ever 
since  he  commenced  manufacturing  on  his  own 
account.  Besides  being  the  largest  employer,  ho  is 
also  the  largest  consumer  of  wool  in  the  manufacturing 


district  of  Little  Falls.  In  1873,  Mr.  Sheard  organ- 
ized the  ' '  Little  Falls  Knitting  Mill  Co."  and  was  from 
the  time  of  organization  to  June,  1879,  President  and 
Financial  Manager,  carrying  the  concern  successfully 
through  the  panic  of  1873,  long  to  be  remembered,  and 
which  engulfed  so  many  manufactories  throughout  the 
country.  In  politics,  Mr.  Sheard  has  always  been  a 
Republican.  In  1878  he  received  the  nomination  for 
the  State  Assembly,  and  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of 
319,  after  the  most  exciting  contest  ever  had  in  the 
county,  with  three  other  candidates.  He  was  re-nom- 
inated and  re-elected  in  1879,  having  a  plurality  of 
1,645  over  the  Democratic,  Greenback  and  Prohibition 
candidates.  He  was  in  the  last  Legislature  in  the  old 
capitol  (1878),  and  in  the  first  in  the  new  (1879).  As  a 
legislator,  he  was  active,,  practical  and  conservative ; 
he  has  always  been  in  favor  of  specie  payments,  and 
opposed  to  the  coinage  of  Bland's  standard  silver  dol- 
lai-s,  of  412^  grains.  At  the  time  of  the  Wood  tariff 
agitation  in  Washington,  Mr.  Sheard  introduced  con- 
current resolutions  in  the  Assembly,  instructing  New 
York  Representatives  and  Senators  to  vote  against 
the  bill.  Mr.  Sheard  is  a  thorough  protectionist,  con- 
vinced of  the  beneficent  influence  of  protection  as  a 
National  policy.  He  knows  what  protection  means, 
as  compared  with  free  trade,  to  the  operative  as  well 
as  to  the  proprietor.  Mr.  Sheard  introduced  and 
passed  in  the  Assembly  the  six  per  cent,  interest  bill, 
which  became  a  law  January  1st,  1880.  Judge  Edick, 
of  Otsego  County,  Senator  from  the  same  district,  in- 
troduced and  passed  the  bill  in  the  Senate.  A  strictly 
temperate  man,  Mr.  Sheard  is  a  warm  advocate  of 
temperance.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Gilbert  of 
Franklin,  and  Mr.  Skinner  of  Jefferson,  in  the  State 
Assembly,  he  fought  the  celebrated  liquor  bill  of 
1878-9,  which  sought  to  circumvent  the  late  decision 
of  the  courts  of  this  State,  that  a  man  to  sell  intoxica- 
ting liquors  by  the  drink  should  keep  a  hotel,  tavern 
or  inn.  He  was  also  the  author  and  advocate  of  the 
"Cotton  Tare  Bill,"  which  caused  such  a  protracted 
discussion  in  commercial  and  manufacturing  circles. 
The  bill  passed  the  Assembly  after  a  long  and  anima- 
ted discussion.  The  Albany  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  February  18th,  1879,  speaks 
of  it  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Sheard's bill,  allowing  manufacturers  of  cotton 
to  deduct  from  the  total  weight  of  bales,  the  weio-lit  of 
the  material  in  which  they  are  packed,  was  further 
argued  before  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Trades  and 
Manufactures  this  afternoon.  The  President  D  G 
Watts,  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Cotton  Exl 
change,  again  appeared  in  opposition  to  tlie  bill 
and  Mr.  Sheard  in  its  defense.  The  latter  prel 
sented  letters  and  memorials  from  manufacturers 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  approving  the  measure 
Among  the  opponents  of  the  bill  are  the  most  despica- 
ble of  the  lobbyists   who  linger  about  the  capitol 
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These  men  have  obtruded  their  presence  in  the  com- 
mittee room  and  other  places  where  their  influence 
could  be  exerted  with  members  of  the  committee." 

Another  newspaper  account  says  : 

"The  bill  was  considered  in  the  Assembly  on  Tues- 
day last,  and  Mr.  Sheard,  of  Herkimer,  its  introducer, 
made  an  able  and  exhaustive  speech  in  its  favor.  He 
quoted  from  numerous  authorities  to  show  the  in- 
justice to  which  buyers  of  cotton  are  subjected,  and 
stated  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  be  the  enter- 
ing wedge  that  would  secure  similar  legislation 
throughout  the  country.  All  the  dealers  in  cotton  in 
Troy  and  Cohoes  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  this 
measure,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Mr.  Sheard's 
efforts  will  not  prove  fruitless." 

Mr.  Sheard  is  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  contributes  liberally  to  its  sup- 
port. For  many  years  he  has  been  its  Sunday-school 
Superintendent.  He  is  of  a  social  and  friendly  dis- 
position, and  has  an  easy  and  pleasant  way  of  address- 
ing an  audience,  which  makes  him  a  ready  and 
effective  speaker  on  all  occasions.  His  extensive  mill 
property  and  handsome  residence  give  ample  assur- 
ance of  his  financial  prosperity,  and  for  one  whose 
early  life  was  so  unpromising,  his  career  attests  most 
fully  the  truth  of  Pope's  famous  lines : 
'■  Honor  and  fame  from  no  condition  rise. 
Act  well  your  part ;  there  all  the  honor  lies." 


TERRY,  MARSHALL  ORLAJSHDO,  M.D.,  a  promi- 
nent surgeon  of  Utica,  was  born  at  Watervliet  Cen- 
tre, Albany  County,  N.  T.,  June  21st,  1848.  His 
father,  "William  Henry  Terry,  was  of  English  extrac- 
tion, his  ancestors  settling  in  Massachusetts  at  an  early 
day;  and  his  mother's  family,  on  the  paternal  side, 
came,  several  generations  ago,  from  Hesse  Cassel,  a 
province  in  Prussia.  Dr.  Terry's  parents  removed,  in 
1850,  to  Plymouth,  Ohio,  in  the  same  coimty  made 
famous  as  the  homes  of  Hons.  Benjamin  Wade  and 
Joshua  R.  Giddings.  Young  Terry  received  his  pre- 
liminary instruction  at  the  academy  and  high  school 
in  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  When  twenty  years  of  age,  at 
which  time  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  he  was 
much  interested  in  Sunday-school  work,  being  at  that 
time  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Sun- 
day-school, instructor  of  a  young  men's  class  in  a  Con- 
gregational Church,  and  of  a  Bible  class  of  adults  in  a 
Mission  School.  He  matriculated  at  the  Cleveland 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  and  in  due  course 
was  graduated,  in  1873,  taking  the  second  prize  for 
scholarship.  While  pursuing  his  course,  he  studied  in 
the  office  of  Drs.  Boynton  and  Van  Norman.  Dr. 
S.  A.  Boynton,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  attend- 
ing physician  to  Mrs.  Garfield,  and  is  a  double  cousin 
of  the  late  President.     At  that  time,  he  was  Professor 


of  Physiology  in  the  College,  and  had  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  practices  in  Cleveland.  Dr.  Terry,  at  the 
outset  of  his  professional  career,  enjoyed  many  ad- 
vantages denied  the  general  student.  He  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  \n  Akron,  Ohio,  taking  a  part- 
nership with  Dr.  S.  A.  Coburn,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  respectable  citizens  of  the  place,  aud  at  that 
time  President  of  the  Cleveland  Stove  Company. 
This  place  was  secured  to  him  by  the  earnest  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  N.  Schneider,  Professor  of  Surgery 
at  the  college.  During  the  second  year  of  this  asso- 
ciation, Dr.  Terry  was  invited  by  Dr.  E.  V.  Van  Nor- 
man, of  Springfield,  Ohio,  to  an  equal  partnership  iri 
a  practice  worth  over  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Having  determined,  however,  to  practice  surgery  more 
exclusively,  he  considered  the  field  too  small,  and  soon 
after  left  the  State  and  settled  in  Utica,  N.  Y.  In 
1878  and  1879  Dr.  Terry  was  President  of  the  Oneida 
County  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society,  and  during 
these  years  presented  the  following  papers  to  the  So- 
ciety :  "A  Substitute  for  the  Sponge  in  Surgical  Prac- 
tice," in  which  article  the  author  attempts  to  show 
(1)  the  dangers  in  using  the  same  sponges  on  different 
patients,  stating  that  unless  antiseptics  are  freely 
used,  blood  poisoning  may  result ;  (3)  Syphilitic  con- 
tamination, and  (3)  that  wounds  are  prevented  from 
healing  by  the  first  intention,  owing  to  the  particles  of 
sand  deposited  in  the  wound  from  a  sponge  considered 
clean.  He  recommends  that  absorbent  cotton  be 
used  instead,  and  after  each  dressing  be  discarded. 
In  another  paper,  "On  the  Progress  of  Surgery,"  the 
author,  noting  developments  recently  made  in  appli- 
ances, ends  by  stating  that  after  a  first  dressing  follow- 
ing injuries,  no  water  is  necessary.  He  advocates  anti- 
septics, and  especially  a  dressing  of  linseed  oil,  car- 
bolic acid  and  calendula.  Linseed  oil  and  carbolic 
acid  to  lacerated  wounds  lessens  the  danger  of  tetanus, 
as  It  keeps  down  the  temperature,  allays  pain,  and 
prevents  swelling.  In  a  paper  entitled  "Kalihydro- 
cum — Its  Value  as  a  Caustic,"  he  states  that  in  papil- 
lary tumors  or  warts,  a  slight  moistening  of  two  or 
three,  even  when  quantities  are  upon  the  hand,  will 
cause  them  to  disappear,  generally  in  two  weeks. 
Other  papers  were  :  "Ecclampsia  following  confine- 
ment, with  rupture  of  the  perineum — An  operation  on 
the  third  day  which  resulted  in  union  by  the  first  in- 
tention;'' "The  value  of  Paquelin's  thermo-cautery 
in  the  treatment  of  chronic  spinal  irritation,  sciatica, 
epilepsy  and  hemorrhoids;"  also,  "  On  the  treatment 
of  carbuncles  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  an  external  limiting  application  of  collodion.'' 
Dr.  Terry  was  Chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Surgery  of 
the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  during  the  years  1878  and  1879,  and  pre- 
sented the  following  papers  to  the  society:  "On the 
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use  of  wire  cross-barred,  as  a  sui-gical  appliance — A 
modification  of  tlie  Sayre  plaster  jacket ;"  "  A  lady, 
ninety-one  years  of  age,  fractures  the  tibia — early 
union;"  "Case  of  Thecitis;''  "An  index  to  the  titles 
of  surgical  papers  published  in  the  standard  journals, 
from  January  to  September,  1877,"  pamphlet  form ; 
"  On  the  immediate  cure  of  hemorrhoids  by  the  use  of 
Paquelin's  thermo-cautery."  The  author  cites  the 
papers  written  on  the  use  of  this  cautery  :  Dr.  Seguin 
writes  in  the  Archives;  Mr.  Reeves  in  Retrospect, 
Part  LXXV,  and  Dr.  H.  B.  Millard,  1880,  (pamphlet 
form).  He  concludes  the  treatment  less  painful,  the 
operation  sooner  over,  and  the  cure  radical.  As  a 
member  of  the  Bureau  of  Surgery  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Homoeopathy,  Dr.  Terry  has  presented  the 
following  contributions :  ' '  Neuromata  "  and  ' '  On  Re- 
tention of  Urine  and  Catheterism."  Dr.  Terry  is  one 
of  the  surgeons  to  Faxton  Hospital,  in  Utica,  at  which 
place  important  operations  are  performed.  He  was 
appointed,  March  24th,  1880,  by  Governor  Cornell, 
Surgeon  on  the  staff  of  General  Sylvester  Dering,  with 
the  rank  of  Major  of  the  Fourth  Brigade,  N.  G.  S.  N. 
Y.  Although  enjoying  a  very  large  practice.  Dr.  Ter- 
ry closed  his  office  in  Utica,  in  tlie  winter  of  1880-81, 
and  passed  the  time  in  study  in  New  York  city.  He 
took  the  regular  course  at  the  N.  Y.  Ophthalmic  and 
Aural  Institute ;  two  private  courses  under  Dr.  W.  F. 
Mittendorf,  author  of  "Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear;" 
attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Roosa  and  Dr.  Noyes ; 
visited  clinics  regularly,  at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital,  the  New  York  Eye  Infirmary,  and 
Bellevue  Dispensary ;  took  two  courses  on  histology, 
pathology  and  microscopy  under  Dr.  Heitzman  ;  a 
course  of  operative  surgery  by  Prof.  Bryant ;  physical 
diagnosis  by  Prof.  Janeway,  and  attended  the  regular 
surgical  cUnics  held  at  the  New  York  Hospital  and 
Bellevue  Hospital  and  College.  Dr.  Terry  thoroughly 
appreciates  the  advantages  the  New  York  physician 
has  over  one  in  smaller  cities,  but  he  supplies  himself 
with  most  of  the  standard  journals  and  the  latest  pub- 
lications, and  thereby  keeps  liimself  fully  abreast  of 
the  ripest  thought  and  best  achievements  in  medical 
science.  While  in  New  York,  (1880-81,)  Dr.  Terry 
was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Society,  the  membership  of  which  includes 
the  most  talented  and  the  hardest  literary  workers  in 
the  "Modern  School  of  Medicine." 


SMITH,  WILLIAM,  President  of  the  Herkimer 
Bank,  was  born  in  Herkimer,  Sept.  19th,  1814,  and 
there  his  ancestors  for  generations  past  have  lived 
and  died.  He  is  of  German  and  Celtic  origin.  His 
great  great  grandfather,  John  Jurgh  Smith,  was  one  of 


the  first  settlers  of  Herkimer,  and  the  original  map  of 
the  village  contains  his  name  to  two  lots  on  different 
streets.  His  grandfather,  John  M.  Smith,  was  born 
in  Herkimer,  March  19th,  1748,  and  his  father,  John 
Smith,  was  born  August  14th,  1778,  and  died  there 
April  19th,  1857.  His  mother  was  Mary  Petry, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Wm.  Petry,  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
(see  sketch  of  Robert  Earl,  in  Vol.  I.  of  this  work) 
who  was  also  born  in  Herkimer,  Dec.  10th,  1784,  and 
died  there  in  1840.  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  subject 
of  this  notice,  began  his  education  by  attending  the 
common  school  at  Herkimer,  and  then  entered  the 
Fairfield  Academy.  From  the  academy  he  went  to 
the  Utica  Commercial  and  Classical  Lyceum,  and  from 
thence  to  Union  College,  Schenectady,  where  he  was 
duly  graduated  in  1837.  After  his  collegiate  course, 
he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1840. 
He  practiced  law  several  years  in  his  native  village, 
and  then  went  into  business,  taking  charge  of  his 
father's  and  uncle's  store,  at  Herkimer,  which  he  man- 
aged for  two  years,  and  then  sold  out.  He  then  de- 
voted his  time  attending  to  his  farming  interests  in 
Herkimer  County  and  his  other  business,  until  he  went 
into  the  banking  business,  which  he  has  continued  to 
this  date.  He  organized  the  Herkimer  Bank,  of  which  he 
is  President,  and  gave  to  it  his  best  energies  and  closest 
attention.  The  bank  was  opened  Sept.  1st,  1868,  and 
is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Mr.  Smith  has  been 
Trustee  of  Herkimer,  and  President  of  the  village  for 
several  terms,  and  Supervisor  for  two  terms.  He  is 
President  of  the  Herkimer  and  Mohawk  Railroad,  and 
Du-ector  in  the  Herkimer,  Newport  and  Poland  Rail- 
road. He  is  the  owner  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  and 
around  Herkimer,  the  original  "Smith  lots"  having 
descended  from  father  to  son  in  succession,  and  always 
remaining  in  the  family.  In  1793,  there  was  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to 
make  the  division  of  the  tract  of  land  where  Herkimer 
now  stands,  and  in  which  the  Smith  village  lots  were 
situated.  These  lots,  not  then  of  much  importance, 
have  continued  to  increase  in  value  with  the  growth  of 
Herkimer,  and  are  now,  as  before  intimated,  most  de- 
sirable property.  Mr.  Smith's  recollection  covers  mucli, 
of  the  early  history  of  the  place ;  he  recalls  the  time 
when  it  was  a  smaU  village,  and  when  there  were  but 
three  buildings  beyond  the  Court  House,  and  between 
it  and  Fort  Dayton.  Herkimer  has  doubled  its  popu- 
lation in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  just  here  it  may  be 
said  that  few  places  of  its  size  in  this  State  are  richer 
in  historical  souvenirs,  or  have  sent  forth  more  dis- 
tinguished men.  Mr.  Smith  read  law  in  the  office  of 
General  Gray  at.  Herkimer,  whose  father  participated 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  While  under  Gen.  Gray's 
tutelage,  he  very  naturally  learned  much  of  the  early 
history  of  New  York,  and  of  the  incidents  and  men  of 
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the  Revolution.  Mr.  Smith's  grandfather,  on  his 
father's  side,  lost  a  brother  and  sister-in-law,  who  were 
killed  by  the  Mohawk  Indians  on  the  outskirts  of 
Herkimer,  and  whose  bodies  were  subsequently  found 
in,  a  mutilated  condition.  Another  sister-in-law  of  his 
was  scalped  by  those  hostile  savages,  but  survived,  and 
lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  gentleman  of 
large  and  liberal  mind  and  heart,  and  of  sterling  worth 
and  the  strictest  integrity.  He  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  community  in  which  he  resides, 
and  is  an  active  worker  and  promoter  of  every  laudable 
effort  tending  to  the  moral  and  material  progress  and 
development  of  his  native  place.  Mr.  Smith  was  mar- 
ried November  14th,  1861,  at  Syracuse,  to  Miss  Mary 
M.  Mabie,  a  most  estimable  lady,  who  is  also  a  native 
of  Herkimer  County,  and  who  is  still  living. 


BARTER,  WILLIAM  H.,  M.D.,  of  Herkimer,  was 
born  in  that  place  July  9th,  1837.  His  father, 
Benjamin  Harter,  son  of  Thomas  Harter,  was 
born  in  German  Flats.  His  mother,  Mary  Balde,'^who 
is  still  living,  was  born  in  Herkimer,  her  parents  hav- 
ing emigrated  thither  from  Germany.  Her  mother  was 
a  Rasbach,  and  belonged  to  the  original  Palatine  set- 
tlers of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Dr.  Harter's  early  edu- 
cation was  obtained  at  the  common  schools  and  Acade- 
my of  Herkimer,  and  also  at  the  Academy  of  Fairfield, 
which  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  David  Chassel,  a  noted 
scholar  and  educator  in  that  section  in  those  days.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  entered  the  office  of  Drs. 
Doolittle  &  Son,  of  Herkimer,  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. Here  he  continued  his  studies  indefatigably, 
making  rapid  progress,  and,  aided  by  circumstances, 
soon  acquired  that  practical  knowledge  of  the  profes- 
sion which  tended  greatly  to  advance  his  subsequent 
efforts.  On  account  of  the  failing  health  of  Dr.  Doo- 
little, young  Harter  was  called  upon  to  attend  patients 
and  assist  young  Dr.  Doolittle.  In  this  way  he  had 
the  full  benefit  of  a  responsible  practical  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  profession  fully  a  year  before  he 
was  graduated.  This  experience  was  then  supple- 
mented by  a  course  of  study  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  of  New  York  city,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1853.  Returning  to  Herkimer,  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Dr.  Doolittle, 
Sr.,  dying  in  1854,  Dr.  Harter  continued  in  partner- 
ship with  Dr.  Doolittle,  Jr.,  until  the  death  of  the 
latter,  which  occurred  in  1873,  and  was  greatly  re- 
gretted by  the  community.  Since  that  time  Dr.  Har- 
ter has  been  alone  in  the  pursuit  of  an  active,  laborious 
and  successful  practice.  He  has  been  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  Herkimer  County  Medical  Society, 
and  has  held  all  the  oflBces  in  the  organization,  from 


Secretary  to  President.  He  was  appointed  delegate  to 
the  National  Medical  Association.  He  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  village  of  Herkimer  ten  terms,  the  last  time 
being  unanimously  elected.  Dr.  Harter  has  kept  aloof 
from  politics,  on  account  of  the  pressing  demands  of 
his  profession.  In  January,  1877,  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hon.  Frederick  P.  Bellinger, 
who  was  Sheriff  of  Herkimer  County,  repeatedly 
elected  Assemblyman,  and  at  one  time  State  Senator. 
The  Bellinger  family  are  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  that 
section  of  the  State,  and  have  long  been  distinguished 
in  social  and  public  life.  Dr.  Harter  is  esteemed  a 
skilful  and  successful  practitioner,  and  as  a  citizen  as 
well  as  physician  is  highly  respected  by  an  extensive 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  throughout  Herki- 
mer County. 


ROBERTS,  HON.  ELLIS  HENRY,  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  TJtica,  and  editor  of  the  Morning  Herald 
of  that  city,  was  born  in  Utica,  New  York,  Sep- 
tember 30th,  1837.  He  is  of  pure  Welsh  parentage 
on  both  sides,  and  speaks  and  writes  the  language  with 
ease.  His  father  died  when  he  was  but  a  child,  and 
his  mother,  left  with  eight  children,  was  able  to  do 
little  for  them  in  a  money  way ;  but,  by  economy  and 
thrift,  she  managed  to  keep  her  family  together,  and 
lived  to  see  her  children  filling  positions  of  honor  and 
usefulness  in  the  community.  Ellis  H.  was  the  next 
to  the  youngest,  and  when  he  was  nine  years  old  he 
went  to  work  in  the  job  printing  office  of  William 
Williams,  in  which  his  brother,  Robert  W.  Roberts,, 
was  a  journeyman  printer.  At  that  time  he  acquired 
the  habits  of  industry  which  have  never  since  left 
him.  He  worked  steadily  in  the  printing  office,  of 
which"  his  brother  afterwards  became  proprietor,  and 
was  noted  as  one  of  the  fastest  and  best  type-setters  in 
the  city.  He  went  to  a  night  school  during  one  win- 
ter, and  in  this  way  and  by  private  study  he  picked  up 
a  fair  education.  When  he  was  sixteen  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  going  to  college,  and,  in  five  terms  at  the 
Whitestown  Seminary,  he  prepared  himself  so  that  he 
entered  the  sophomore  year  at  Yale  College.  He  was 
graduated  in  1850,  with  the  second  rank  in  his  class. 
Returning  to  TJtica,  he  became  Principal  of  the  Acade- 
my, and  was  soon  placed  in  charge  of  the  Morning 
Herald  newspaper,  which  had  been  started  as  a  daily 
while  he  was  at  New  Haven.  He  has  since  been  its 
controlling  force.  His  connection  with  it  has  been 
without  intermission,  except  for  a  few  months  in  1854, 
when,  through  party  dissensions,  his  editorial  position 
was  not  approved  by  the  stockholders.  After  a  brief 
period,  the  only  one  in  which  he  was  unemployed  in 
his  whole  life,  Mr.  Roberts  bought  the  paper,  and  since 
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that  time  he  has  been  its  editor,  and,  imtil  within  re- 
cent years,  its  sole  owner.  He  retains  a  controlling 
interest,  having  as  associates  young  men  identified 
with  the  business.  To  the  sliill  which  has  given  him  a 
high  place  as  a  journalist  and  his  business  tact  is  due 
the  large  measure  of  success  which  the  paper  has  for 
many  years  enjoyed.  During  the  winter  of  1866-7 
Mr.  Eoberts  represented  the  Second  District  of  Oneida 
County  in  the  Assembly.  In  1870  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  Oneida  County  as  a  Republican.  He 
took  his  seat  March  4th,  1871,  and  held  it  through  two 
terms,  being  elected  as  Representative  to  the  XLIIId 
Congress  also.  In  both  bodies  Mr.  Roberts  served 
with  distinction.  In  Congress  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  sub-committee  which  reported  the 
bill  abolishing  the  moieties  system.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  securing  its  passage  and  in  other 
reformatory  legislation,  under  the  custom  laws. 
Mr.  Roberts  has  been  a  Republican  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  party.  He  sat  in  the  National  Republican 
Convention  of  1864  and  was  elected  to  that  of  1868. 
He  has  often  taken  active  part  in  campaigns  and  has 
earned  a  high  reputation  as  a  speaker.  He  not  infre- 
quently has  made  addresses  on  subjects  other  than  po- 
litical. Mr.  Roberts  has  twice  been  in  Europe,  the 
second  time  traveling  as  far  east  as  Constantinople.  In 
1851,  he  married  Elizabeth  Morris,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  David  E.  Morris.    They  have  no  children. 


TALCOTT,  SELDBN  HAINES,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  State  Homoeopathic 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Middletown,  Orange 
County,  New  York,  was  born  in  Rome,  in  the  same 
State,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1843.  The  family  of  Tal- 
cott,  originally  of  Warwickshire,  England,  was  not 
confined  to  that  place,  but  is  subsequently  found  in 
several  other  counties,  notably  in  the  County  of  Essex, 
where,  according  to  the  Harlean  MSS.  (vol.  1137,  p. 
148),  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  it  was  one  "of 
name  and  arms"  as  early  as  1558.  John  Talcott,  the 
progenitor  of  the  family  in  America,  was  the  grandson 
of  John  Talcott,  of  Colchester,  Essex  County,  Eng- 
land, and  was  himself  a  native  of  Braiutree,  in  the 
same  county.  He  came  to  America  in  1633,  and,  after 
a  few  years  sojourn  in  Massachusetts,  removed,  with  a 
number  of  his  associates,  to  Connecticut,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  in  that  State. 
He  was  at  one  time  Treasurer  of  the  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut. His  son,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Talcott, 
also  a  native  of  England,  and  who  succeeded  him  in 
this  office,  was  renowned  as  an  "Indian  fighter." 
The  eldest  son  of   Lieutenant-Colonel  Talcott  was 


Joseph  Talcott,  the  first  Governor  of  Connecticut  born 
within  its  limits,  and  the  longest  incumbent  of  the 
ofiSce,  except  the  famous  Governor  Winthrop,  holding 
the  position  from  1724  to  1741.  The  Talcotts  are  now 
found  in  many  States  of  the  Union,  and  a  number  pf 
them  have  risen  to  prominence.  A  distinguished 
member  of  the  family  in  the  State  of  New  York  was 
Attorney-General  Samuel  A.  Talcott,  who  had  a  repu- 
tation as  a  lawyer  unequalled  in  his  day,  and  who  was 
able  to  cope  with  such  a  distinguished  advocate  as 
Daniel  Webster.  Jonathan  Talcott,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  John 
Talcott,  of  Braintree,  England,  and  the  son  of  Siah 
Talcott,  a  farmer,  and  Charlotte  House,  his  wife.  He 
was  born  in  Rome,  New  York,  October  36th,  1814, 
and  on  the  3d  of  February,  1836,  married  Miss  Lucy 
Ann  Shepard,  likewise  a  descendent  of  a  good  English 
family.  By  this  marriage  there  were  five  children,  the 
fourth  child  and  only  son  being  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Jonathan  Talcott  resides  on  the  farm  inherited 
from  his  grandfather,  after  whom  he  was  named. 
The  latter  was  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  a  soldier 
of  the  Revolution,  and  removed  to  Oneida  County, 
near  Rome,  in  the  fall  of  1803,  built  a  log  house,  and 
commenced  a  clearing  in  what  was  then  almost  a 
wilderness.  The  farm  thus  rescued  from  the  forest 
has  been  the  homestead  of  the  family  ever  since. 
Jonathan  Talcott's  son,  Selden  Haines  Talcott,  who 
was  named  after  a  prominent  clergyman,  a  friend  of 
the  family,  spent  his  early  years  in  assisting  his  father 
on  the  farm.  His  aspirations,  however,  were  beyond 
the  raising  of  crops  and  breeding  of  cattle,  and  led  him 
to  pay  close  attention  to  study.  After  the  usual  desul- 
tory schooling  obtained  by  farmers'  sons,  he  entered, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  the  high  school  known  as 
Rome  Academy,  but,  after  spending  three  winters 
there,  his  failing  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
study  and  return  to  the  farm.  In  1861  and  1863"  he 
served  as  assistant  to  a  local  surveyor,  his  intention 
then  being  to  enter  the  profession  of  civil  engineering, 
which,  through  its  enforced  out-door  life,  would,  he 
hoped,  restore  him  to  health  and  strength.  Happening, 
in  1868,  to  attend  commencement  exercises  at  Hamil- 
ton College— distant  but  twelve  miles  from  his  home^ 
his  ambition  received  such  a  spur  that  he  resolved  to 
obtain  a  collegiate  education.  He  communicated  liis 
intention  to  Professor  Root,  of  Rome  Academy,  who 
informed  him  that  two  years  at  least  would  be  required 
to  prepare  him  for  college.  He  quietly  expressed  his 
determination  to  prepare  himself  in  one  year,  and, 
although  he  had  not  yet  mastered  mathematics,  and 
had  no  acquaintance  whatever  with  Latin  and  Greek, 
he  satisfactorily  accomplished  the  task,  and,  having 
been  graduated  from  Rome  Academy  in  1864,  was  ad- 
mitted to  Hamilton  College  in  the  same  year,  without 
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condition.  To  tlie  wise  counsel  and  kindly  encourage- 
ment of  Professor  Eoot  he  has  always  acknowledged 
his  indebtedness.  During  the  vacation  following  his 
entrance  to  college,  he  imitated  the  example  of  many 
other  young  men,  who,  on  attaining  their  majority  at 
that  time,  entered  the  service  of  their  country,  and 
joined  the  Fifteenth  New  York  Volunteer  Engineers, 
serving  in  the  field,  as  orderly  to  the  Colonel,  for 
nearly  a  year.  Having  been  honorably  discharged 
from  the  army,  he  re-entered  college  in  1865,  and,  after 
a  four-years'  course— during  one  of  which  he  edited, 
with  three  classmates,  the  Hamilton  Coumpus,  a  college 
weekly — was  graduated  in  1869.  He  then  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  E.  A.  Hunger,  of  Waterville,  New 
York,  and  in  March,  1873,  having  attended  two  courses 
of  lectures  at  the  New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical 
College,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
standing  highest  in  a  graduating  class  of  thirty-six,  of 
which  he  was  the  valedictorian.  A  month  or  two  later 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  his  former  preceptor,  and 
for  over  three  years  was  actively  engaged  in  private 
practice  in  Waterville  and  its  vicinity.  In  September, 
1875,  he  was  appointed  Chief-of-StafE  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Charity  Hospital  of  New  York  city,  on  Ward's 
Island,  where  he  remained  till  the  spring  of  1877. 
While  holding  this  position  he  also  acted  as  Medical 
Superintendent  of  the  New  York  city  Asylum  for  Ine- 
briates, andat  the  same  time  was  charged  with  the  care 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  city's  insane,  the 
"overflow"  of  the  city  asylum.  He  was  also  con- 
nected, in  the  official  capacity  of  Surgeou-in-Chief, 
with  the  Soldiers'  Retreat.  Of  his  work  at  the  hospi- 
tal his  successor.  Dr.  Holden,  wrote  in  terms  of  un- 
qualified praise,  attributing  to  him  the  organization  of 
the  institution,  and  paid  him  the  high  compliment  of 
adhering  to  his  system  of  classification  and  plans  of 
operation.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1877,  Dr.  Talcott 
was  unanimously  elected  Medical  Superintendent  of 
the  New  York  State  Homoeopathic  Asylum  for  the 
Insane.  Four  days  later  he  visited  the  asylum  for  the 
first  time,  and,  accepting  the  appointment,  assumed 
charge  on  the  34th  of  the  same  month.  This  institu- 
tion was  opened  ia  June,  1874,  and,  like  most  new 
asylums,  was  not  at  first  self-supporting.  For  three 
years  it  appealed  to  the  State  for  aid,  and  received 
annually  an  appropriation  of  $10,0,00  for  maintenance. 
During  the  year  following  Dr.  Talcott's  taking  charge 
of  afEairs  at  the  asylum,  the  State  contributed  but 
$3,000,  which  was  applied  in  paying  off  old  debts. 
Since  that  time  no  appropriations  for  maintenance 
have  been  asked  for  or  received.  Practically,  the  in- 
stitution has  been  self-sustaining  since  Dr.  Talcott 
assumed  its  management.  During  his  four  years'  ad- 
ministration marked  and  essential  improvements  have 
been  made  in  and  about  the  entire  establishment.    A 


new  pavilion,  accommodating  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five patients,  has  been  erected,  and  a  number  of 
extensive  and  necessary  out-buildings.  Several  hun- 
dred rods  of  walks  and  road-ways  have  been  con- 
structed in  a  substantial  manner ;  and  the  farm,  con- 
sisting of  two  hundred  and  eleven  acres,  has  been 
greatly  improved,  and,  from  a  stony  waste,  has  been 
converted  to^productive  and  profitable  uses.  Through- 
out the  establishment  a  thorough  system  of  order  and 
economy  has  been  inaugurated.  Kindness  to  the  un- 
fortunate  inmates^  is  the  cardinal  rule  of  the  asylum, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  restraint  is  dispensed  with. 
The  reports  exhibit  the  practical  results  of  homoeo- 
pathic treatment,  and  show  an  average  of  recoveries 
equalling  forty-five  per  cent.  Dr.  Talcott  has  written 
a  number  of  essays])ou  medical  topics,  many  of  which 
have  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  Among  them 
are  "Prognosis  in  Insanity,"  "  Medical  Notes  on  the 
Treatment  of.the  Insane,"  "General  Paresis,"  "Phi- 
mosis in  its  Relations  to  Insanity,"  "Mania,  its  Causes, 
Courses  and  Treatment,"  "Melancholia  with  Stupor," 
"Natrum  Muriaticum  in  the  Treatment  of  Melan- 
cholia," "  The  Insane  Diathesis,"  "  Restraint  or  Non- 
Restraint  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane,"  "Delusions 
of  the  Insane[and Treatment  for  the  Same,"  and  "Sleep 
without  Narcotics."  Dr.  Talcott's  recent  Report  as 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  State  Homoeopathic 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  the  fourth  prepared  by  him, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate.  It  discusses  at  length 
the  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  restraint  or  non- 
restraint  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  abounds 
in  valuable  suggestions,  the  result  of  long  and  careful 
study,  observation^and  practice.  Dr.  Talcott  has  pre- 
pared several  lectures  for  his  assistants  and  the  general 
public.  These  include  one  on  "TheBraip,"  one  on 
"Cleanliness  in  Hospitals,"  and  one  on  "Air,  Light 
and  Noise  in  the  Sick  Room. "  Although  his  profes- 
sional duties  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  his  time,  he 
is  not  insensible  to  the  claims  which  the  community 
have  upon  every  intelligent  citizen.  He  takes  a  warm 
interest  in  religious  matters,  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  since  1858,  and  is  at  present  a 
Trustee  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Middle- 
town.  His  voice  and  pen  have  been  used  with  power- 
ful effect  in  advocating  temperance,  and  he  has  ever 
been  a  warm  friend  of  the  black  race  and  a  con- 
sistent advocate  of  their  rights.  He  has  an  excellent 
reputation  as  a  public  speaker,  and  his  lectures  on 
"Alexander  Hamilton,"  "Communism  in  America,'' 
"Education  of  the  Young,"  and  on  "Cultivation 
of  the  Human  Brain,"  are  very  able  efforts.  Among 
the  various  societies  with  which  he  is  connected,  few 
possess  greater  attractions  for  him  than  that  composed 
of  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  late  war,  and  known  as 
" The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,"  at  the  "camp- 
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fires"  of  which  he  iseverawelcomevisitor,  and  frequent- 
ly a  witty  spealcer.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a 
Republican,  but  since  his  professional  duties  have  be- 
come so  absorbing,  has  not  taken  any  active  part  in  any 
canvass.  Previous  to  this,  however,  he  was  a  promi- 
nent delegate  to  the  county  and  district  conventions, 
and  did  good  work  on  "the  stump"  in  Oneida  Coun- 
ty, in  1868  and  1872,  when  General  Grant  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  In  1873,  he  married  Miss 
Sarah  Abbe  Hunger,  daughter  of  Dr.  Erastus  A.  Hun- 
ger, the  first  homoeopathic  practitioner  in  Oneida 
County.  In  personal  appearance  he  is  striking,  being 
fully  six  feet  in  height  and  muscularly  built.  His  hab- 
its are  those  of  a  person  of  education  and  refinement, 
and,  his  temperament  being  sanguine,  and  his  disposi- 
tion good-natured,  he  is  not  only  a  favorite  in  the  so- 
cial circle,  but  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  responsible 
position  he  holds  in  connection  with  the  Insane.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Oneida  County  Homoeopathic 
Hedical  Society  in  1873 ;  in  1874,  its  Vice-President, 
and  the  following  year  was  elected  its  President.  In 
1876  he  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  County 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Society,  and  in  1878  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Orange  County  Homoeopathic  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  is  now  serving  his  second  term  as  President 
of  the  latter.  In  1873  he  was  elected  a  permanent 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Homoeopathic  Hedi- 
cal Society,  and  in  February,  1881,  was  chosen  its 
President.  He  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases  in  the  latter  society,  for 
several  years.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  a  National  organization,  and 
has  been  Chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Psychological 
Medicine.  In  1877  he  was  chosen  a  memljer  of  the  first 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners  in  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  in  1880,  was  elected  a  Cor- 
responding Fellow  of  New  York  Hedico-Chirurgical 
Society.  He  is  likewise  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  Medical  Superintendents  of  Ameri- 
can Institutions  for  the  Insane,  and  in  1881  was  a  dele- 
gate from  the  New  York  State  Homoeopathic  Medical 
Society  to  the  World's  Homoeopathic  Convention  held 
in  London. 


CARRYL,  HON,  LORENZO,  of  Little  Falls,  was 
bom  January  15th,  1816,  in  Schoharie  County,  N. 
Y.,  being  the  eldest  son  of  N.  T.  and  Mary  Lock- 
wood  Carryl.  Young  Carryl  received  a  good  school 
and  academic  education,  supplemented  by  careful  and 
iudicious  parental  training  at  home,  and  the  active 
duties  of  business  life  in  his  father's  store.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  left  home,  and  engaged  as  clerk  in  the  gen- 
eral store  business,  with  a:  Hr.  Henry  Devereaux,  who 


owned  three  stores,  and  did  an  extensive  trade.  Young 
Carryl  remained  thus  engaged  the  several  succeeding 
years,  his  energy,  capability  and  honesty  receiving 
substantial  recognition  at  his  employer's  hands,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  supervisory  control  over  the  business.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  the  entire  confidence  of  Mr.  Deve- 
reaux was  further  evidenced  by  sending  him  to  New 
York  to  buy  goods.  A  trip  from  the  interior  to  New 
York  city,  in  those  early  days,  to  dispose  of  large  quan- 
tities of  lumber,  was  no  trifling  undertaking.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  this  lumber — often  thousands 
of  dollars — the  young  merchant  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  miscellaneous  stock  of  goods  for  the  store. 
He  removed  to  Herkimer  County  in  1835,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  began  busmess  in  his  own  account. 
Prosperity  attending  his  well-directed  efEorts,  he  soon 
became  himself  the  owner  of  three  stores,  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  He  was  largely  engaged  in  buy- 
ing cheese,  and  was  one  of  the  early  shippers  of  that 
article  to  Europe.  Mr.  Carryl  also  became  an  exten- 
sive owner  of  dairy-farms,  which  were  let  to  tenant 
farmers,  and  were  highly  productive  and  remunera- 
tive. His  investments  in  real  estate  continued,  and  he 
is  now  the  owner  of  a  number  of  valuable  dairy-farms, 
and  several  thousand  acres  of  land  besides.  In  1842, 
he  married  Lucy,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Wm.  Burrell, 
Esq.,  of  Salisbury,  and  has  had  eight  children,  three 
of  whom  survive,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  His  two 
sons  were  educated  for  the  law ;  one  is  now  engaged 
in  that  profession  at  Little  Falls,  and  the  other  con- 
ducts a  large  commission  business  in  New  York  city. 
Virtually  retirmg  from  business  in  1867,  Mr.  Carryl 
removed  to  Little  Falls,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  and  banking  business.  He  has  filled 
many  important  positions  in  life.  He  was  elected 
Sheriff  of  Herkimer  County  in  1853.  In  1860,  he  was 
a  delegate  from  his  district  to  the  famous  Charleston 
Convention,  when  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  nominated 
for  President ;  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  from  his  district, 
which,  being  largely  Republican,  of  course  returned 
his  opponent.  Mr.  Carryl  was  also,  for  a  number  of 
years,  a  member  of  the  State  Democratic  Committee. 
He  takes  pride  in  saying  that  he  was  a  "War  Demo- 
crat," and,  at  the  first  call  of  President  Lincoln  for 
75,000  men,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  first  public  meet- 
ing held  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  and  sending 
troops  to  the  aid  of  the  National  Government.  He  was 
made  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  but  his 
health  and  business  forbade  active  service,  and  there- 
fore an  acceptance  of  the  position.  In  1870,  Mr. 
Carryl  was  appointed  State  Assessor  by  Governor 
Hoffman,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with 
the  utmost  fidelity  and  ability.  He  has  been  emphat- 
ically the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  can  claim 
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little  aid  from  outside  sources  or  adventitious  sur- 
roundings. To  his  own  efforts,  energy,  enterprise  and 
sterling  integrity,  he  owes  a  success  which  has  enabled 
him  to  pass  through  all  financial  disturbances,  and  ac- 
quire a  substantial  competency  and  a  commanding 
position  of  trust  and  confidence  among  his  fellow-men. 
He  has  striven,  in  all  his  undertakings,  to  follow  the 
common-place  aphorism :  "Attend  to  your  own  busi- 
ness and  it  will  attend  to  you."  Mr.  Carryl  has  been 
for  many  years  a  stockholder  and  Director  of  the 
Herkimer  County  National  Bank,  and  is  more  or  less 
interested  in  other  business  enterprises  of  Little  Falls, 
being  a  Stockholder,  Vice-President  and  Director  of 
the  Warrior  Mower  Co.,  etc.,  etc.  With  his  family, 
he  attends  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Little  Falls,  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  church  edifices  in  the  State. 
He  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  church  fund,  and 
in  many  ways  has  rendered  efficient  aid  in  promoting 
the  Christian  progress  of  his  community.  His  private 
charities  are  as  many  and  manifold  as  they  are  unos- 
tentatious. In  many  instances,  known  only  to  the 
circle  of  his  immediate  acquaintances,  his  purse  has 
responded  generously  to  the  appeals  of  even  those  who 
had  no  claims  upon  his  charity  or  friendship.  Mr. 
Carryl  is  genial  in  manner,  of  fine  conversational 
powers,  and  in  his  social  and  business  relations  is  de- 
servedly popular,  being  recognized  as  a  staunch  friend, 
ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  deserving.  Al- 
though his  business  relations  have  been  multitudinous, 
with  all  sorts  of  people,  he  has  never  had  a  litigated 
law  suit,  and  has  always  kept  his  engagements.  A 
life-long  Democrat,  he  nevertheless  has  his  friendships 
among  prominent  men  of  the  opposite  party,  whom  he 
esteems  for  their  intellectual,  moral  and  social  worth. 
In  all  things  Mr.  Carryl  affirms  a  desire  to  be  just  to 
all  men,  regardless  of  social  or  political  conditions,  and 
it  is  eminently  proper  to  say  that  the  record  of  his 
busy  life  is  fully  in  accordance  with  this  praiseworthy 
principle. 


RICHMOND,  HON.  SETH  M.,  President  of  the 
Little  Falls  National  Bank,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Augusta,  Oneida  County,  May  17,  1818.  His 
father,  Deacon  Isaac  Richmond,  was  one  of  the  very 
first  settlers  in  Oneida  County,  to  which  he  removed 
early  in  life,  from  Massachusetts,  where  most  of  the 
ancestry  of  Mr.  Richmond  resided.  With  merely  the 
advantages  of  a  common-school  education,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, when  sixteen  years  of  age,  commenced  as  clerk 
in  the  country  store  of  General  Knox,  (father  of  J. 
Jay  Knox,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency),  in  Augusta, 
and  in  1837,  came  to  Little  Falls,  Herkimer  County— 
where  he  has  ever  since  resided — acting  in  the  capacity 


of  cashier  and  bookkeeper  of  th2  exteiisive  works  con- 
nected with  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  at  that 
point.  Three  years  later  he  began  business  for  him- 
self, as  a  merchant  and  jobber  of  goods,  mostly  con- 
nected with  country  trade,  in  the  different  villages  of 
the  county ;  and,  in  1843,  he  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  and  subsequently  of  axes.  Ever 
since  that  time  he  has  been  in  active  business  at  Little 
Falls,  and  has  been  largely  identified  with  the  pros- 
perity and  growth  of  that  village.  He  has  been  in- 
terested as  a  partner  in  the  building  and  running  of 
three  large  paper  mills,  one  of  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1853,  at  a  loss  of  twenty  thousand  dollars;  and 
for  many  years  he  carried  on  the  principal  lumber 
trade  of  the  village.  Indeed,  he  was  the  pioneer  of 
tills  extensive  trade  between  the  timbered  region  of 
the  "North  Woods"  and  the  eastern  market.  In  1841, 
he  commenced  the  coal  business,  and  furnished  the 
first  anthracite  coal,  for  domestic  use,  ever  seen  in 
Little  Falls.  Now,  the  consumption  of  that  article  is 
several  thousand  tons  per  annum.  For  many  years  he 
was  also  engaged  in  business  upon  the  Erie  Canal,  with 
the  interests,  necessities  and  management  of  which  he 
became  very  familiar,  and  in  the  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess of  which  he  has  always  been  deeply  interested. 
In  1835,  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  on  the 
Whig  ticket,  in  opposition  to  the  Know  Nothing  can- 
didate ;  and  in  1857,  was  chosen  President  of  the  vil- 
lage, to  which  position  he  was  afterwards  elected  for 
three  successive  years.  He  was  Sheriff  of  Herkimer 
in  1860-63.  During  his  official  career,  the  Northern 
Copperhead  riots  transpired.  Mr.  Richmond  issued  a 
proclamation,  enjoining  all  good  citizens  to  stand  by 
law  and  order.  The  result  was  salutary,  and  although, 
at  first,  many  of  his  political  opponents  were  disposed 
to  harshly  criticize  him,  as  time  brought  events  into 
closer  order,  every  man,  whether  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican, could  not  do  otherwise  than  concur  in  his  course. 
During  the  civil  war,  he  was  President  of  the  Union 
Club  of  his  town,  and  received  at  his  house  many  of 
the  sanitary  supplies,  which  were  forwarded  to  their 
destination.  In  the  meantime,  he  went  to  the  front, 
and  visited  the  soldiers  at  Fredericksburgh  and  Arling- 
ton Heights,  and  while  there  was  made  the  recipient 
of  large  sums  of  money  from  the  soldiers,  for  distribu- 
tion among  their  families  on  his  return.  In  1866,  the 
county,  under  the  new  apportionment,  being  entitled 
to  but  one  member  of  Assembly,  he  was,  while  absent 
from  home,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  action  of  the 
Convention,  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
licans for  that  position.  His  majority  in  the  election 
was  next  to  the  highest  given  in  the  county  for  any 
candidate.  His  political  antecedents  are  those  of  the 
Whig  party,  from  Harrison  down  to  Fremont ;  and  he 
has  been  known  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  internal  im- 
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provements,  the  Canal  enlargement,  and  in  favor  of  a 
National  protective  policy.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banks  and  Local  General  Orders,  while 
in  the  Assembly,  and  although  not  claiming  to  be  an 
orator,  he  nevertheless  discussed  his  own  points  in  a 
plain,  but  business-like  manner.  The  foregoing  is 
taken  from  "Life  Sketches  of  the  State  Officers,  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
York,"  published  by  Weed  &  Parsons,  of  Albany.  In 
addition  to  his  active  business  and  political  life,  Mr. 
Richmond  has  found  time  to  interest  himself  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  a  number  of  public  and  private 
institutions.  Li  1868,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Binghamton  Inebriate  Asylum,  holding  the 
office  for  several  years,  and  he  was  also,  for  a  long 
time,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Little 
Falls.  In  1868,  the  Little  Falls  National  Bank  was 
organized,  and  Mr.  Richmond  chosen  President.  This 
office  he  has  held  ever  since,  and  the  bank,  like  all 
enterprises  under  his  control,  is  in  a  sound  and  pros- 
perous condition.  He  was  likewise  President  of  the 
Little  Falls  Gas  Light  Company,  for  six  years.  Mr. 
Richmond  and  his  elder  brother,  Alvan,  have  been  in 
the  merchandise  and  manufacturing  business  since 
1840,  and  are  now  the  oldest  firm  in  the  county,  being 
still  associated  together  in  that  line.  He  is  also  in- 
terested in  the  paper  business  with  E.  B.  Waite  & 
Co.,  of  Little  Falls,  and  is  the  owner  of  a  knitting  mill 
in  successful  operation.  During  his  political  career, 
Mr.  Richmond  was  at  various  times  a  member  of  the 
Republican  State  Committee,  Chairman  of  the  County 
Committee,  and  delegate  to  the  State  Conventions. 
Mr.  Richmond  is  favored  with  a  sound  physical  organi- 
zation, giving  him  the  energy  required  to  sustain  the 
work  of  an  active  and  vigorous  mind.  Exemplary  in 
habits  and  character,  and  a  most  worthy  and  useful 
citizen,  he  is  likewise  considerate  and  agreeable  in  all 
his  business  dealings  or  social  relations.  Few  men  in 
the  State  have  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with 
public  men  of  both  parties,  including  the  most  distin- 
guished representatives  of  the  National  Government  at 
Washington.  When  twenty-two  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Richmond  married  Ursula,  daughter  of  Jacob  Osborn, 
of  Little  Falls. 


PRIEST,  GENERAL  ZENA8  COVILLE,  of  Little 
Falls,  Superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Division  of 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  Herkimer  County, 
April  18th,  1806.  His  father,  Eli  Priest,  was  a  car- 
penter and  farmer,  and  a  highly  esteemed  citizen.  The 
family  consisted  of  nine  children— five  sons  and  four 
daughters— the  subject  of  this  biography  being  the 


second  eldest  of  the  family.  Mr.  Priest's  boyhood  was 
passed  in  a  section  of  the  country  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity, and  bread  was  only  earned  by  indefatigable 
toil.  School-houses  were  very  few,  and  the  one  which 
he  attended  was  reached  by  a  tramp  of  over  two  miles. 
In  this  humble  house  of  learning  he  gained  his  only 
education,  which,  however,  has  proved  foundation 
enough  for  his  success.  In  the  year  1812,  his  father 
went  into  the  army  as  a  Lieutenant,  in  place  of  a 
neighbor  who  was  drafted,  but  who  abhorred  military 
duty,  and  the  family  was  then  left  to  depend  upon  its 
very  limited  resources.  At  the  early  age  of  seven, 
young  Priest  began  to  work  for  himself,  by  gathering 
the  wood  and  brush  from  a  forest  near  by,  burning 
them,  and,  with  a  rude  wagon  of  liis  own  construction, 
drawing  the  ashes  nearly  a  mile  to  an  ashery,  where 
he  sold  them.  With  the  proceeds  he  bought  liis  first 
suit  of  clothes,  made  of  Kentucky  jeans.  He  regards 
this  first  enterprise  now  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as 
"the  grandest  accomplishment"  of  his  whole  life.- 
For  the  ten  succeeding  years  he  remained  in  Fairfield, 
working  for  farmers  during  the  summer,  attending 
school  in  the  winter,  while  in  the  evenings  he 
"bio wed  and  struck"  in  a  neighboring  blacksmith 
shop,  at  a  shilling  an  hour,  thus  combining  a  rather 
lucrative  occupation  with  his  education.  Being  a  tall, 
musculai-  young  man,  he  was  accounted  the  best 
sledgeman  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  years  1815 
and  1816,  he  was  employed  by  Henry  Carter,  of  Ea- 
tonbush,  Herkimer  County,  to  carry  casts  for  packing 
cheese.  He  used  a  one-horse  lumber  wagon,  and  went 
from  farm  to  farm,  attending  to  the  packing,  loading 
and  shipping  of  the  cheese  to  Little  Palls,  to  go  by  the 
Erie  Canal  to  market.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
cheese-making  in  that  county,  and,  although  started  in 
a  very  small  way,  it  is  now  the  largest  cheese  produc- 
ing county  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  year 
1830,  he  left  his  native  town,  and  went  to  Little  Falls, 
where  he  accepted  a  position  with  Ezra  Sprague  a 
bookseller  and  stationer,  to  peddle  books  and  stationery 
in  the  valley,  and  buy  stock  for  a  Little  Palls  paper 
mill.  He  remained  occupied  in  this  industry  for  tliree 
years,  when  he  became  engaged  with  John  McMitchell, 
of  the  same  village,  and  resumed  the  occupation  of 
peddling  a  stock  of  oysters,  crackers,  etc.,  up  and 
down  the  valley,  for  a  brief  season.  In  1837,  he  en- 
gaged with  Messrs.  Sprague,  Dan  &  Mclnster,  who 
fitted  him  out  with  a  packet-boat  stocked  with  books 
and  stationery,  to  sell  at  wholesale  exclusively,  be- 
tween that  village  and  Buffalo,  and  as  far  west  as 
Detroit,  Michigan.  In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Priest, 
having  accumulated  a  small  amount  of  money,  formed 
a  copartnership  with  Mr.  B.  Wilcox,  of  Fort  Plain, 
and  went  to  Albany,  and  fitted  out  a  canal  boat,  one 
end  of  which  contained  a  retail  book-store,  and  the 
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other  a  museum,  with  which  they  traveled  the  Erie 
Canal,  selling  books  and  exhibiting  their  museum. 
This  enterprise  not  proving  as  remunerative  as  was  an- 
ticipated, Mr.  Priest  discontinued  it,  and  in  1829,  be- 
came Captain  of  a  passenger  and  freight  canal  boat  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  belonging  to  the  New  Yorli  and  Ohio 
Line,  asitwas  familiarly  known  flftyyearsago.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years, 
he  married,  at  Waterford,  Saratoga  County,  Harriet 
Louisa  Evans,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Evans,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  that  comity. 
In  the  following  December  he  removed  to  Salisbury, 
in  his  native  county,  commenced  house-keeping,  and 
became  purchasing  agent  for  the  firm  of  Page  &  Priest, 
paper  manufacturers,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
in  the  most  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  1831, 
he  returned  to  Little  Falls,  and  purchased  a  bakery. 
Success  followed  this  undertaking,  and  he  soon  became 
proprietor  of  two  bakeries  at  Little  Falls,  one  at  Fort 
Plain,  and  another  at  Utica,  which  did  much  to  supply 
valley  villages  with  their  "bake  stuffs,"  as  well  as  the 
boatmen  on  the  Erie.  With  him,  the  "soda cracker  " 
or  "wafer  cracker"  originated,  of  which  he  shipped 
quantities  to  England,  and  supplied  an  extensive  de- 
mand for  them  in  the  New  England  States,  particularly 
Massachusetts.  Now,  the  "  soda  cracker  "  is  made  by 
many  bakeries  in  America  and  Europe,  and  sold  by 
grocers  everywhere.  Mr.  Priest  disposed  of  his  bakeries 
in  1835,  and,  at  that  time,  among  a  number  of  minor 
offices  held  by  him,  he  was  a  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Herki- 
mer County.  While  acting  in  this  capacity,  his  per- 
severing executive  business  qualities  recommended  him 
to  tde  officers  of  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad 
Company,  who  employed  him  to  serve  papers  and  as- 
sist in  securing  titles  to  lands  occupied  by  the  company. 
In  that  year,  he  was  also  appointed  Brigadier  of  a 
Herkimer  County  militia  regiment,  since  which  he  has 
been  generally  known  by  the  prefix  of  Major,  though 
in  1860,  he  was  regularly  promoted  in  rank  to  a  Briga- 
dier-General .of  State  Militia,  (17th  Brigade  and  5th 
Division)  which  he  is  to-day.  His  railroading  virtually 
commenced  in  July,  1836,  when  he  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  one  of  three  conductors  then  employed  by  the 
Utica  and  Schenectady  Company ;  but,  during  a  lull 
in  trade,  he  acted  as  track-master  between  Little  Falls 
■and  Utica,  now  and  then  serving  as  conductor,  as  the 
business  of  the'road  required.  In  1840,  and  for  seven 
subsequent  years,  he  had  general  charge  of  the  western 
department  of  the  road,  and  in  1853,  when  the  Utica 
and  Schenectady  road  was  consolidated  with  the  Syra- 
cuse and  Utica  Railroad,  Mr.  Priest  was  made  Super- 
intendent of  the  roads  between  those  points,  and,  in 
1867,  his  division  was  extended  to  Albany,  and  made 
to  Include  the  Troy  and  Athens  Branch  roads.  In  the 
direction  of  the  duties  of  his  important  office,  he  has 


won  the  high  esteem  of  the  company,  and  by  the 
traveling  public  his  services  are  duly  appreciated. 
General  Priest  is  the  father  of  three  children,  two  of 
whom,  son  and  daughter,  are  still  living.  He  resides 
at  Little  Falls,  and  for  the  past  twenty- three  years  has 
been  Superintendent  of  the  Baptist  Sunday-school  of 
that  place.  He  is  Vice-President  of  the  Herkimer 
County  National  Bank,  and  a  Director  of  the  Second 
National  Bank  of  Utica.  He  is  in  possession  of  large 
wealth,  most  of  which  is  invested  in  railroads,  bank  and 
express  companies.  He  is  one  of  those  gentlemen  with 
whom  an  acquaintance  must  ripen  into  friendship,  as 
all  must  acknowledge  who  know  him  best.  He  is 
strictly  temperate  in  his  habits,  using  neither  tobacco, 
malt  or  spirituous  liquors.  At  all  times  he  is  among 
the  first  to  contribute  towards  any  good  public  enter- 
prise that  may  need  aid,  and  is  very  kind  to  the  poor 
of  his  village.  His  long  life  has  been  one  of  shifting 
scenes  and  struggles,  and  though  he  has  passed  "the 
three  score  and  ten,"  his  ambition  is  as  buoyant  to-day 
as  that  of  most  men  now  in  early  manhood,  and  he  has 
no  desire  to  relinquish  the  position  he  has  so  long  and 
successfully  held,  while  health  shall  be  accorded  to  him.  ■ 
His  life  has  been  one  of  incessant  toil,  prompted  by  a 
never-failing  energy;  and  now  that  he  has  acquired 
wealth  and  social  position,  he  is  respected  by  all  as  one 
of  the  self-made  men  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  For  the 
foregoing,  with  the  exception  of  some  alterations  and 
modifications,  we  are  indebted  to  an  article  in  the 
Utica  Observer,  contributed  by  the  well-known  writer 
and  publicist,  De  Witt  G.  Ray.  General  Priest  still 
retains  robust  health,  is  erect,  with  square  shoulders 
and  graceful  carriage,  and  would  attract  attention  in 
any  assemblage.  In  addition  to  the  offices  before  men- 
tioned, held  by  him,  he  has  been  Supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Little  Falls  for  three  years,  and  was,  in  1863, 
a  candidate  for  the  Assembly,  and  has  been  on  several 
occasions  delegate  from  his  district  to  the  State  Con- 
ventions. He  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  staunch 
and  true,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  In  his  letter  ac- 
cepting the  nomination  for  the  Assembly,  October  13th, 
1863,  he  said :  "I  love  Democratic  principles,  and  for 
them  I  am  ready  to  do  battle  for  my  country.  In 
these  sad  times,  (during  the  rebellion)  I  deem  it  the 
duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  cast  their  influence  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order."  Among  many  newspaper 
references  and  extracts,  we  quote  the  following  in  re- 
lation to  General  Priest  as  a  railroad  manager : 

"Superintendent  Z.  C.  Priest  is  probably  the  oldest 
railroad  man  in  the  country  to-day,  and  though  sev- 
enty-four years  have  passed  over  his  head,  his  railroad 
management  is  as  precise,  sagacious  and  wise  as  it 
was  twenty-five  years  ago.  Since  he  began  railroading, 
nearly  half  a  century  has  been  spent  without  a  hreSi. 
in  the  continuity  of  time,  and  the  story  of  the  Utica 
and  Schenectady,  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson. 
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River  Railroad,  which  he  could  write,  would  make  an 
interesting  book.  His  service  has  extended  from  when 
railroading  in  this  State  was  conducted  in  a  primitive, 
if  not  feeble  way,  to  the  present  time,  when  he  super- 
intends the  management  of  the  most  important  division 
of  the  greatest  railroad  in  the  world.  Mr.  Priest,  to- 
day, is  the  youngest  old  railroad  man  in  the  service. 
His  faculties  have  not  been  impaired  by  fast  living  or 
habits,  and  he  bids  fair  to  continue  the  same  efficient 
official  for  many  years  to  come." 

In  another  article,  giving  a  full  account  of  General 
and  Mrs.  Priest's  golden  wedding,  reference  is  made 
to  his  long  service  with  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, by  stating,  among  other  things,  that  General 
Priest  has  performed  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of_ 
the  Eastern  Division  under  seven  Presidents :  first 
under  Erastus  Corning ;  again  under  the  same  Presi- 
dent, after  the  consolidation ;  then  under  Henry  Keep ; 
then  Dean  Richmond;  then  Henry  Baxter;  then 
Commodore  Vanderbilt ;  and  now  under  William  H. 
Vauderbilt.  Of  the  first  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Schenectady  and  Dtica  Railroad,  but  one  man  now 
siurvives,  viz.,  Chester  W.  Chapin,  now  President  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  General  Priest  had 
his  headquarters  officially  fixed  at  Little  Falls  some 
years  ago.  His  spacious  dwelling  is  over  the  depot 
and  telegraph  office  at  Little  Falls.  Here  he  super- 
vises the  whole  of  an  immense  transportation  business, 
directing  trains  along  the  division,  and,  by  constant 
telegraphic  attendance,  giving  orders  at  aU  times  of 
the  day  and  night.  A  speaking  tube  leads  from  the 
telegraphic  operator  to  the  General's  bed,  with  the 
whistle  over  his  pillow,  and  is  kept  in  such  frequent 
use  that  it  is  said  he  never  has  anight  of  uninterrupted 
rest.  Some  idea  of  travel  on  the  New  York  Central 
Road  may  be  gained  when  it  is  known  that  one  hun- 
dred freight  and  twenty-four  passenger  trains  run 
over  the  road  every  twenty-four  hours.  Some  of  the 
freight  trains  will  average  forty  and  fifty  cars,  laden 
with  every  conceivable  kind  of  produce  and  manufac- 
ture. When  General  Priest  began  railroading,  thirty- 
five  miles  an  hour  was  regarded  a  reckless  rate  of 
speed.  Now,  the  fast  trains  on  the  New  York  Central 
average  sixty  miles  an  hour.  General  Priest  is  one  of 
the  best  known  Masons  in  the  State,  having  passed  the 
thirty-third  degree  in  1875,  and  is  Past  Grand  Com- 
mander of  Knights  Templar,  and  Past  Grand  Gen- 
eralissimo of  the  United  States.  He  has  knighted 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  Masons.  In  1861,  Utica 
Commandery  No.  3,  of  which  he  was  Grand  Master, 
presented  him  with  a  solid  silver  service,  of  pitcher, 
salver  and  plate,  lined  with  gold ;  and,  on  Dec.  5th, 

1863,  with  a  series  of  congratulatory  and  complimentary 
Resolutions,  handsomely  engrossed  and  framed.     In 

1864,  the  same  body  gave  further  expression  of  their 
appreciation  and  esteem  in  the  presentation  of  a  large 
double  cross,  made  from  apiece  of  the  original  Charter 


Oak,  heavily  lined  with  gold,  and  surmounted  by  a 
cluster  diamond  heading.  In  1868,  General  Priest  also 
received  from  the  TJtica  Commandery,  a  gold  watch, 
of  great  value  and  of  the  most  unique  and  elaborate 
design,  together  with  a  large  Portfolio,  containing 
separate  Resolutions  on  its  several  pages,  all  tastefully 
engrossed  and  handsomely  embellished.  The  em- 
ployees of  the  New  York  Central  Road  at  the  Dtica 
office  presented  him  with  a  heavy  gold  headed  cane, 
which  evidence  of  esteem  he  prizes  very  highly ;  and 
on  January  1st,  1880,  the  Association  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  of  the  Central  Road,  Eastern  Division, 
presented  him,  as  Superintendent,  with  a  costly  and 
elegant  token  of  their  appreciation  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  case,  made  of  white  ash,  rosewood  and  black 
walnut,  in  the  exact  model  of  a  steam  chest  to  a  first  grade 
locomotive,  in  which  are  three,  drawers  lined  with  blue 
satin,  and  filled  with  dozen  sets  of  silver  ware,  gold 
lined,  with  pearl  and  solid  silver  handles.  Few  men, 
anywhere,  have  been  the  recipient  of  so  many  hand- 
some and  valuable  presents,  conveying  as  they  do  such 
earnest  and  sincere  assurances  of  appreciation  and  es- 
teem, and  as  such  General  Priest  prizes  them  most 
highly.  The  Illinois  State  Testimonial  Associ'ation, 
"  who  propose  to  present  to  Mrs.  President  Hayes  a 
satin  hanging  and  autograph  album,  as  a  testimonial 
of  her  high  moral  worth  and  courage  in  banishing  the 
wine  cup  from  the  White  House,"  sent  a  parchment 
to  General  Priest  for  his  signature,  he  being  among 
the  few  distinguished  men  outside  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  whose  autographs  were  solicited  for  that  pur- 
pose. Little  Falls  has  a  fully  disciplined  and  effective 
fire  department,  and  as  an  evidence  of  Gen.  Priest's 
popularity  among  the  firemen,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  one  of  the  best  steam  engines  is  called  Z.  C.  Priest, 
by  which  title  the  company  is  also  designated.  In  the 
year  1863,  the  Grand  Encampment  of  Masons  in  the 
United  States  had  been  called  for  the  city  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  but,  owing  to  the  civil  war,  it  became  necessary 
to  change  it  to  New  York,  where  it  was  held  in  the 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel.  A  full  account  of  this  meeting  is 
given  in  Volume  XXVII.  of  the  Masonic  Review, 
which  contains,  as  specially  worthy  of  preservation, 
the  address  of  welcome  delivered  by  "Sir  Knight 
Zenas  C.  Priest,  Grand  Commander  of  New  York." 
Want  of  space  prevents  the  reproduction  of  this  able 
and  eloquent  address,  but  the  opening  paragraph  shows 
General  Priest  the  loyal  "War  Democrat"  which  he 
always  proved  himself  to  be,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  close  of  the  war : 

"Most  eminent  Grand  Master,  Officers  and  Sir, 
Knights  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  United 
States,  assembled  for  the  sixth  time  in  triennial  con- 
clave, in  the  city  of  New  York,  I  bid  you  in  the  name 
of  the  craft  of  the  Empire  State  a  cordial  and  most 
sincere  welcome.     To  you,  most  eminent  sir,   as  the 
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honored  chief  of  our  valiant  and  magnanimous  order ; 
to  you,  Sir  Knights  from  the  East ;  to  you,  from  the 
West ;  aye,  and  thank  God,  to  you  from  the  South,  we 
extend  the  hand  of  fraternal  greeting— a  hand  pulsating 
with  loyalty  to  and  love  for  our  common  country — to 
the  inseparable  Union  of  its  States,  a  Union  cemented 
anew  with  the  haptism  of  fire  and  blood,  and  with 
loyal,  real  and  true  faith  to  our  Grand  Encampment 
and  its  National  and  undivided  authority." 

Beginning  life  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  with  no 
adventitious  surroundings.  General  Priest  has  worked 
manfully  onward  and  upward.  His  aim  and  object 
were  success,  and  stimulated  by  an  unfailing  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  attain  this  end,  he  has  labored  with  an 
energy  and  steadfastness  of  purpose  that  have  yielded 
their  reward  in  a  commanding  position  of  honor,  in- 
fluence and  usefulness. 


BURRELL,  HARRY,  one  of  the  oldest,  best  known 
and  most  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  Herkimer 
County,  was  born  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  November 
28th,  1797,  and  died  in  his  82d  year  at  Little  Falls, 
March  5th,  1879.     His  father,  Jonathan  Burrell,  re- 
moved to  the  tovm  of  Salisbury,  in  the  spring  of  1804, 
and  there  reared  a  large  family  of  children,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  being  the  second  son.     Upon  the  death 
of  his  father  he  succeeded  him  in  the  old  homestead, 
formerly  known  as  the  Hackley  farm.     Even  in  those 
early  days  the  business  of  dairying  had  become  promi- 
nent in  that  locality,  and  he  was  bred  to  its  labors. 
More  than  half  a  century  ago — when  he  was  28  years 
old — at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  neighbors  in  Salis- 
bury, he  took  charge  of  their  dairy  products,  which 
were  drawn  to  Albany  on  wagons  and  thence  trans- 
ported on  board  a  sloop  to  New  York.    In  that  city 
he  sold  these  products  for  cash,  which  he  brought  back 
with  him  and  distributed  among  the  owners.     This 
was  among  the  very  first  sales  of  Herkimer  County 
cheese  in  the  city  of  New  York.    Mr.  Burrill  was  also 
the  first  to  open  the  trade  in  exporting  cheese  to  Eng- 
land, which  has  now  attained  immense  proportions, 
and  is  an  important  source  of  National  wealth.     Subse- 
quently he  commenced  the  purchase  of  dairy  products, 
more  especially  of  cheese,  for  the  New  York  market, 
and  soon  became  the  largest  buyer  in  his  section.     In 
those  days  of  the  infancy  of  the  cheese  trade,  dairy- 
men contracted  with  the  buyer  for  the  product  of  the 
entire  season,  making  the  risk  assumed  much  greater 
than  now,  and  giving  to  the  buyer  peculiar  and  deli- 
cate relations  to  his  customers,  with  whom  settlements 
were  usually  made  but  once  a  year.     It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  strict"  integrity,  prompt  business 
talent  and  prudent  judgm.ent  displayed  by  him  dur- 
ing those  years— sometimes  years  of  profit  and  some- 
times years  of  losses — were  the  foundation  of  a  reputa- 


tion for  upright  dealing,  for  most  careful  consideration 
of  the 'claims  of  his  customers,  that  ever  afterward 
kept  hiin  in  the  foremost  place  in  that  department  of 
trade.  His  warmest  and  best  friends  were  among 
those  whh  whom  he  had  dealt  for  many  years.  As 
the  business  increased  he  soon  established  a  house  in 
New  York  and  subsequently  secured  trusted  connec- 
tions in  foreign  countries,  and  the  firm  of  H.  Burrell 
&  Co.  became  not  only  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest, 
but  always  the  firm  most  implicitly  trusted  in  times  of 
depression  or  of  business  disquietude.  Up  to  the  very 
morning  of  his  fatal  illness  Mr.  Burrell  devoted  him- 
self with  that  energy,  industry  and  earnestness  pecu- 
liar to  his  nature,  to  the  details  of  his  large  farming  in- 
terests. Prosperity  could  hardly  fail  to  attend  so  long 
a  business  service  and  so  honorable  a  business  life.  He 
became  the  owner  of  a  large  number  of  farms,  all  Of 
which  were  devoted  to  dairying,  and,  in  1854,  he 
erected  the  fine  mansion  in  Little  Falls  wherein  he 
lived  and  died.  Mr.  Burrell's  life  was  one  of  exem- 
plary habits  and  of  consistent  piety.  He  lived  in  his 
family  and  with  his  friends.  Nearly  all  the  public  en- 
terprises and  charities  of  his  village  elicited  his  approv- 
al and  generous  assistance.  His  benevolence  was  pe- 
culiarly quiet  and  unostentatious,  but  was  always  man- 
ifested discreetly  and  liberally.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  temperance  movement  and  of  the  anti-slavery  cause 
he  gave  many  tangible  demonstrations  of  sympathy 
and  assistance.  He  was  for  several  years  a  Trustee  of 
the  village  academy,  to  which  institution  he  gave  sub- 
stantial evidences  of  his  friendship.  From  his  youth  he 
had  been  a  consistent  and  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  During  his  residence  in 
Salisbury  the  church  there,  which  has  been  since  dis- 
continued, was  supported  very  largely  by  his  zeal  and 
his  contributions ;  and  since  his  connection  with  the 
church  at  Little  Falls,  he  became  President  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  one  of  its  warmest  friends  and 
benefactors.  His  most  earnest  wish  during  the  few 
months  prior  to  his  death,  was  that  he  might  be  spared 
to  witness  the  completion  of  the  new  chm'ch  edifice, 
in  which  enterprise  his  warmest  zeal  had  been  enhsted. 
His  Christian  faith  was  unquestioning,  his  life  pure  and 
his  example  above  reproach.  The  loss  of  such  a  man 
was  a  severe  afliiction  not  alone  to  his  family  and 
friends,  but  to  his  church  and  the  entire  business  com- 
munity. 


SKINNER,  WILLIAM  J.,  of  Little  Falls,  was  bom 
at  that  place  in  1813,  and  has  lived  there  ever 
since.  His  parents,  who  were  among  the  first  set- 
tlers of  that  section,  were  poor,  and  he  was  early  set  to 
work  to  earn  his  own  living,  attending  school  winters 
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and  driving  on  the  canal  until  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  cabinet- 
making  until  he  should  attain  liis  majority.    Faith- 
fully serving  out  his  time,  he  worked  at  his  trade  for  a 
time,   and  subsequently  leased  the  saw-mill  in  the 
village.    This  he  finally  purchased,  and  carried  on  the 
business  successfully  for  many  years.     Mr.  Skinner 
has,  at  different  times,  held  various  public  trusts.     He 
has  been  Constable,  Collector  of  Taxes,  Deputy  Sheriff, 
Supervisor,  Sheriff,  Superintendent  of  Canal  Repairs, 
contractor  on  the  Canals  and  Eailroads,  and,  finally. 
Canal  Commissioner  from  1859  to  1866.     In  all  of 
these  positions,  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  various 
duties  pertaining  thereto,  he  has  stood  foremost  in 
ability,  fidelity  and  eflaciency.     Since  he  retired  from 
public  office,  Mr.  Skinner  has  devoted  his  time  princi- 
pally to  carrying '  on  the  business  of  a  large  farm  ad- 
joining the  village.     Tliis  farm,  when  purchased  by 
him,  was  in  an  impoverished  and  worn-out  condition, 
but,  under  his  management,  has  become  one  of  the 
best  farms  in  the  county,  with  model  farm  buildings 
and  profitable  results.  He  also  built  and  owns  a  hand- 
some block  of  buildings  in  Little  Falls  with  a  public 
hall,  known  as  "  Skinner  Hall,"  centrally  located  and 
of  lofty  and  imposing  appearance.     Mr.  Skinner  is 
now  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  National  Herkimer 
County  Bank,  and  is  also  actively  interested  in  all  that 
concerns  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  people.    He 
holds  a  prominent  and  influential  place  in  public  esti- 
mation by  reason  of  a  life  of  rectitude  and  usefulness, 
the  ability  with  which  he  has  discharged  the  various 
public  trusts  with  which  he  has  been  honored,  and  the 
integrity,  sound  judgment,  good  common  sense  and 
practical  ideas  which  have  characterized  his  private 
intercourse  in  social  relations,  and  in  his  successful 
enterprise  in  business  affairs.    Mr.  Skinner  has  supe- 
rior ability  as  a  conversationalist,  and  often  refers  to 
men  and  measures  of  the  past  with  a  clearness  of 
memory  and  energy  of  expression  that  render  his  com- 
panionship interesting  to  his  immediate  acquaintances 
as  well  as  to  the  student  of  social  and  political  his- 
tory. 


BRAMER,  FRANK,  of  Little  Falls,  New  York,  was 
born  in  Cazenovia,  Madison  County,  New  York, 
May  33d,  1834.  On  the  maternal  side  he  is  of 
English  descent,  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Electa  Snow,  being  a  daughter  of  Major  Snow,  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  who  joined  the  patriot  cause  in 
the  Revolutionary  war  and  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Washington.  His  father  was  David  Bramer,  a 
native  of  New  York,  but  of  German  parentage.  When 
young  Bramer  was  about  three  years  of  age  his  father 


removed  with  his  wife  and  family  from  Cazenovia  to 
Pabius,  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  and,  building  a 
little  shop  in  the  latter  place,  began  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  implements.     Young  Bramer  received 
as  good  an  education  as  the  common  schools  of  the 
neighborhood  afforded,  and  when  old  enough  to  be  of 
service  hastened  to  help  his  father  about  the  shop. 
The  elder  Bramer  was  a  trained  and  skilled  workman 
in  several  trades,  and  under  his  supervision  the  son 
acquired  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  them.     When 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  left  the  parental  roof  and  went 
to  Conway,  Massachusetts,  where  he  worked  three 
years  at  the  cutler's  trade.     While  in  this  place  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  lady  of  good 
family  and  of  attractive   personal  qualities,   named 
Augusta  Averill,  whom  he    married  shortly  before 
coming  of  age.     A  little  while  after  this  event  he  re- 
turned with  his  wife  to  Fabius,  where  he  hired  the 
shop  formerly  occupied  by  his  father,  and,  reviving 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  continued 
thus  engaged  till  1862.     The  cumbrous  and  primitive 
nature  of  the  greater  number  of  the  agricultural  imple- 
ments in  common  use  during  the  earlier  period  of  Mr. 
Bramer's  experience,  was  often  a  subject  of  wonder  to 
him  in  view  of  the  great  improvements  that  were 
being  made  in  implements  and  instruments  generally, 
and  in  various  ways  he  improved  upon  them  so  as  to 
make  them  lighter,  more  convenient  for  use  and  often- 
times cheaper.     His  inventive  faculty  once  aroused, 
proved  to  be  of  a  high  order,  and,  perceiving  this,  he 
turned  his    attention    to    the  work  of  perfecting  a 
machine  for  mowing — then  a  great  desideratum  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  labor.    Success  crowned  his  efforts, 
and  in  1863  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  completing  a 
machine  for  the  purpose  which  his  practical  judgment 
convinced  him  was  without    an  equal  of  its  kind. 
With  the  limited  means  at  his  command,  and  confi- 
dent in  the  worth  of  his  invention,  he  began  manufac- 
turing this  machine,  which  he  named  the  Warrior 
Mower,  and  secured  by  letters  patent.     By  the  year 
1869  the  number  of  orders  for   "the  Warrior"  far 
exceeded  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Bramer's  shop  at  Fabius. 
Its  success  having  attracted  the  attention  of  capitalists, 
a  stock  company  was  formed,  and  an  establishment  for 
its  manufacture  opened  at  Little  Falls,  whither  Mr. 
Bramer  now  removed,  to  assume  his  duties  as  director 
in  and  managing  agent  of  the  new  corporation,  which 
was  known  as  ' '  The  Warrior  Mower  Company."    The 
peculiar  combination  of  mechanical  principles    em- 
braced in  the  original  invention  of  the  Warrior  Mower 
was  a  large  step  in  advance,  which  other  manufac- 
turers have  been  compelled  to  adopt  or  copy  in  order 
to  secure   any  degree   of  success.     These  peculiar 
features,  some  of  which  are  now  only  found  in  "the 
Warrior,"  were  an  iron  frame  securing  rigidity  and 
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certainty  that  the  bearings  of  the  journals  were  always 
held  in  line  relatively  to  each  other ;  enclosed  gearing, 
keeping  out  all  dirt  or  gritty  substances  that  wear  and 
cause  excessive  friction ;  a  reduction  of  the  cutting 
sections  to  nearly  one  half  their  usual  size,  which 
allowed  the  guards  that  protect  them  to  be  brought 
that  much  closer  together,  thereby  giving  the  cutting 
edges  better  protection  from  obstructing  stones  or  other 
substances  that  would  dull  or  destroy  their  efBciency. 
Another  and  important  advantage  was  that  with  the 
narrow  section  obtained  by  this  latter  feature,  the  crank 
was  shortened,  giving  it  more  power  over  the  work,  and 
greatly  reducing  the  labor  of  the  horses  employed 
in  drawing  the  machine.  An  additional  feature  is 
the  rotary  motion  of  the  flnger-bars,  which  allows 
it  to  adapt  itself  to  irregularities  of  the  surface  over 
which  it  passes.  This  movement  is  controlled  by  a 
tilting  lever  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  operator. 
Since  its  perfection  the  "Warrior  Mower  has  been 
prominently  placed  before  the  public  at  various  fairs 
and  exhibitions  held  throughout  the  country,  where  its 
admirable  working,  as  well  as  its  durability  and  neat- 
ness of  finish,  have  elicited  general  admiration  and  the 
highest  official  recognition.  Among  the  prominent 
awards  so  far  have  been  gold  medals  from  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  New  York,  and  the  Massachusetts  Char- 
itable and  Mechanics'  Association,  Boston;  also  first 
prizes  at  field  trials  held  at  Canton,  New  York,  over 
six  other  machines;  at  East  Hamilton,  New  York,  over 
nine  others ;  at  Turner's  Junction,  Illinois,  over  eight 
others ;  at  East  Dixmont,  Maine,  over  six  others ;  and 
at  Thornhill,  New  York,  over  ten  others.  It  has  also 
won  an  enviable  record  for  lightness  of  draft,  experi- 
ments with  the  Baldwin  dynanometer,  at  tlie  Mower 
Trial  of  the  Queens  County  (New  York)  Agricultural 
Society,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1879,  showing  it  to  be 
superior  in  this  respect  to  all  the  other  mowers  tested. 
In  1875,  Mr.  Bramer  bought  the  patents  owned  by  S. 
Gr.  Randall  on  Dish  Harrows,  and  has  since  brought 
them  to  great  perfection,  all  his  improvements  being 
protected  by  patent.  The  Pulverizing  Harrow,  a  most 
valuable  implement,  consists  of  gangs  of  concave  and 
convex  disks  with  sharp  cutting  edges,  rolling  on  their 
edges  obliquely  to  the  line  of  draft,  each  wheel  acting 
upon  the  soil  like  a  small  plow,  cutting,  lifting  and  in- 
verting it  as  it  moves  forward.  It  has  made  one  of  the 
most  unpleasant  and  laborious  duties  of  the  farm  easy 
of  performance,  and  enables  the  operator  to  ride  in- 
stead of  trudging  on  foot  over  the  soft  and  dirty  field. 
in  addition  to  this  it  so  effectually  pulverizes  the  earth 
that  its  use  gives  a  large  increase  in  crops,  which, 
since  its  introduction,  has  been  worth  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  country.  Its  labor-saving  property  is 
likewise  of  immense  value.  The  "Warrior  Mower" 
and  the   "Randall  Harrow"   are  now  built,  under 


license  granted  by  Mr.  Bramer,  in  several  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  have  a  large  sale  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Ger- 
many and  other  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Bramer  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  in  the 
great  manufacturing  district  in  whiQh  he  resides.  He 
is  prominent  in  local  affairs,  and  is  a  leading  active 
and  efficient  promoter  of  the  material  interests  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  His  residence,  a  substantial 
edifice  of  brick  and  stone,  is  of  Norman  architecture, 
and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  a  neigh- 
borhood remarkable  for  its  elegant  and  comfortable 
homes,  and  is  surrounded  by  beautifully  arranged 
grounds,  in  which  the  owner  displays  great  taste  and 
takes  a  pardonable  pride.  The  "Warrior  Works"  are 
situated  in  a  fine  location  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk 
River,  and  between  it  and  the  canal  which  skirts  the 
prosperous  manufacturing  district  of  Little  Falls. 


AVERELL,  WILLIAM  HOLT,  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  Cooperstown,  was  born  at  that  place  in 
1794,  and  died  there  in  August,  1873.  His  ances- 
tors were  mainly  of  English  origin,  and  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  this  country.  His  grandfather  was 
a  patriot  in  colonial  times,  and  served  for  a  while  in 
the  army  of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Averell  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  and  thorough  education, 
and  in  due  time  was  graduated  from  Union  College 
with  a  view  to  a  professional  career.  He  subsequently 
studied  law,  prepared  himself  fully,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice.  He  did  not  long  continue  actively  engaged 
in  his  profession,  inasmuch  as  the  death  of  his  father 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  give  his  whole  time  to 
the  management  of  his  business  and  estate.  Although 
recognized  as  an  able  and  influential  citizen,  Mr. 
Averell  never  held  any  public  office  except  that  of 
Bank  Commissioner,  to  which  he  was  appointed,  in 
1841,  by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  and  the  duties  of 
which  he  fulfilled  with  consummate  intelligence  and 
fidelity.  In  politics  he  was  an  ardent  Whig,  and  his 
opinions  and  convictions  were  of  the  most  pronounced 
character.  Although  contending  in  the  minority  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  active  political  career,  he  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  his  party,  and  was  a  power 
in  the  councils  of  the  most  prominent  Whigs  of  the 
State  during  the  existence  of  that  party.  He  accepted 
once  or  twice  a  nomination  for  Congress  against  great 
odds,  and  with  no  expectation  of  election.  Neverthe- 
less, he  made  the  canvass  with  his  accustomed  vigor, 
and  accomplished  all  that  could  be  done  under  such 
adverse  circumstances.  Mr.  Averell  was  actively  in- 
terested in  all  that  pertained  to  the  advancement  of 
his  native  village  and  people,  but  he  had  no  sympathy 
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with  the  prodigality  and  extravagance  of  the  times, 
which  he  never  failed  to  combat  vigorously  and 
effectively.  He  was  one  of  the  original  Directors  of 
the  Otsego  County  Bank,  organized  in  1830,  always 
remained  a  member  of  the  board  of  direction,  and 
was  several  years  President  of  that  institution.  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Cooperstown  succeeded  the 
Otsego  County  Bank,  and  Mr.  Averell  continued  as 
Director  and  principal  stockholder  in  the  new  corpora- 
tion. Intellectually  he  had  no  superiors  in  his  county, 
and  few  in  the  State.  His  brain  was  large,  his  per- 
ceptive faculties  acute  and  his  memory  remarkable. 
He  had  some  French  blood  in  his  veins,  and  inherited 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  that  people.  With  fine 
conversational  powers,  coupled  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  and  a  large  acquaintance  with  men  and  history, 
he  was  esteemed  a  most  interesting  and  entertaining 
companion  by  both  young  and  old.  He  belonged  to 
the  old  school  of  thinkers  and  workers,  and  held  his 
views  with  great  tenacity,  yet  he  was  of  a  most  kindly 
nature  and  never  cherished  animosity.  To  the  poor  he 
was  a  valued  friend  and  constant  benefactor ;  and  when 
a  man  enjoyed  his  confidence  he  was  his  friend  for 
life.  Mr.  Averell  took  active  interest  in  the  work  of 
promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  contributed 
liberally  for  educational  purposes.  He  was  an  Episco- 
palian, and  long  a  Vestryman  in  Christ's  Church, 
Cooperstown.  Among  those  by  whom  he  was  best 
known  he  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  many  ex- 
cellent deeds,  kindly  traits  of  character,  his  genial, 
courtly  manners,  warm  heart,  generous  hospitality,  and 
his  long  career  of  usefulness.  Mr.  Averell  married 
Miss  Jane  A.  M.  Russell,  daughter  of  John  Russell,  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  Troy,  and  from  whose  ofBce  many 
eminent  men  were  graduated,  such  as  Ambrose  Spen- 
cer, Governor  Marcy  and  others,  since  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  Miss  Russell's  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Stephen  Hogeboom,  of  Claverack,  Colum- 
bia County,  whose  ancestors  came  to  this  country  from 
Holland  in  1637,  along  with  the  Van  Cortlands,  Van 
Rensselaers  and  other  historical  names.  Mr.  Averell 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife — to  whom  he  was 
devotedly  attached — only  three  years  after  their  mar- 
riage. He  never  remarried,  and  left  but  one  child, 
Mrs.  Jane  R.  A.  Carter,  who  now  resides  at  Coopers- 
town, and  whose  mansion  and  fine  grounds  and  sur- 
roundings, near  the  lake,  constitute  one  of  the  many 
attractions  of  that  delightful  village. 


BASSETT,  DR.  WILSON  T.,  of  Cooperstown,  was 
born  in  New  Lisbon,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  February 
3d,  1821.     His  parents,  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth 
Bassett,  with  their  two  infant  sons,  left  England  in  the 


year  1815,  and  sailed  for  America.  The  voyage  was  a 
tempestuous  and  in  some  respects  a  disastrous  one, 
lasting  three  months  and  two  days.  When  within  a 
few  days'  sail  of  New  York,  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
terrible  storm  and  nearly  wrecked ;  for  six  weeks  they 
were  tossed  about,  were  put  on  a  short  allowance  of 
food,  and  lost  what  property  they  had  taken  on  board. 
They  were  of  the  honest,  thrifty,  intelligent  Church  of 
England  stamp  of  people,  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
rough  ways  and  hardships  that  awaited  them  in  a  new 
country.  Disappointed,  too,  in  receiving  the  aid  they 
expected  from  friends  already  here,  they  were  doomed 
to  a  hard  struggle  for  existence,  and  compelled  to  rely 
entirely  on  their  own  resources.  The  father,  after  a 
few  years,  became  blind  from  sickness  brought  on  by 
exposure,  and  died  in  1824,  leaving  the  burden  and 
care  of  the  family  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  mother. 
Being  a  woman  of  superior  intelligence  and  executive 
ability,  she  managed  her  affairs  so  skilfully  that  she 
became,  financially,  well  situated  in  life.  She  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  The  subject 
of  this  notice  was  the  youngest  of  three  sons,  and  the 
only  one  born  in  America.  He  inherited  a  sound  con- 
stitution, and  his  early  habits  were  well  looked  after  by 
a  careful  mother,  who  had  a  very  comprehensive  idea 
of  the  word  discipline.  His  early  opportunities  at 
school  were  very  limited,  having  only  four  months 
each  year,  from  the  age  of  eight  to  sixteen,  at  the  dis- 
trict school ;  but  he  made  the  very  best  of  these  months, 
and  all  the  leisure  he  could  get  from  the  hard  work 
on  the  farm  was  devoted  to  study.  He  made  great 
efforts  to  obtain  education  suflBcient  to  teach  a  district 
school,  in  which  he  succeeded  when  a  little  past  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  taught  four  winters,  spending  the 
summers  in  study ;  part  of  the  time  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  John  Hughes,  a  good  scholar,  and  also 
at  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  then  one  of  the  best 
academies  in  the  State,  to  this  way,  Mr.  Bassett  ac- 
quired a  good  English  education  and  some  knowledge 
of  mathematics  and  Latin,  mixing  in  a  good  deal  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  on  his  own  account,  having 
a  very  strong  predilection  for  those  studies.  Being 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation, he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  when 
nineteen  years  of  age,  in  the  office  of  G.  W.  P.  Whee- 
ler of  Garrattsville,  in  his  native  county.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  attended  his  first  course  of  lectures, 
at  the  Albany  Medical  College,  defraying  his  expenses 
with  money  saved  from  his  own  earnings.  He  con- 
tinued the  two  following  winters,  and  was  graduated 
from  that  institution  in  1844,  having  attended  three 
full  courses  without  missing  a  half  dozen  lectures  in 
all.  He  soon  thereafter  commenced  practice  in  Mount 
Vision,  Otsego  County,  and  for  the  first  three  or  four 
years  did  but  little  business,  and  therefore  had  ample 
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opportunity  to  study  his  boolis  and  cases  attentively. 
When  thirty  yeai's  of  age  he  was  doing  a  large  practice 
for  a  country  town.  There  being  no  leading  prac- 
titioner in  that  locality,  to  relj'  on  in  severe  and  compli- 
cated cases,  Dr.  Bassett  realized  the  need  of  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1858,  he  left  his  business  and  family,  and  spent  five 
months  in  New  York  city,  attending  lectures,  hospitals 
and  the  clinics  of  Carnochan,  Wood,  Peaslee,  Barker 
and  others,  and  working  from  four  to  six  hours  daily 
in  the  dissecting  room  during  the  whole  time.  On  re- 
turning home  he  immediately  entered  into  a  large  prac- 
tice, doing  some  surgery  and  much  consultation  busi- 
ness. He  thus  continued  hard  at  work  until  the  fall 
of  1863,  when  he  again  left  for  New  York,  attending, 
during  the  winter,  the  hospitals  and  lectures;  and  tak- 
ing a  special  course  on  surgery  with  Dr.  Frank  H. 
Hamilton,  and  working  io  the  dissecting-room  as 
before.  He  returned  home  in  the  spring,  practiced 
through  the  summer,  and  in  the  fall  of  1864  went  into  the 
office  of  Dr.  March,  assisting  him  in  his  operations,  be- 
ing under  his  private  instruction  altogether  six  months, 
attending  lectures  on  anatomy  and  working  hard  in  the 
dissecting  room.  He  then  entered  into  a  very  large 
consultation  practice,  with  an  increase  of  surgical  cases. 
In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1868-9,  Dr.  Bassett  attended 
lectures  at  Harvard  Medical  College,  taking  a  special 
course  on  the  eye  with  Prof.  Williams,  and  attended 
the  hospitals  and  the  surgical  lectures  and  clinics  of 
Professors  Bigelow  and  Cheever,  again  going  through  a 
thorough  course  on  practical  anatomy.  Thus  it 
appears  Dr.  Bassett's  medical  education  has  been  most 
thorough,  his  opportunities  the  best  the  country  affords, 
and,  it  is  but  just  to  add,  that  they  have  been  well 
improved.  He  has  therefore  enjoyed  a  very  large 
practice,  and  has  been  brought  in  contact  with  more 
critical  cases  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  prac- 
tising outside  the  large  cities.  His  consultations 
extend  twenty,  thirty,  and  sometimes  fifty  miles  from 
home.  He  has  done  considerable  surgery,  and  has 
successfully  performed  some  of  the  greater  operations, 
such  as  hernia,  amputations  of  the  thigh  and  shoulder, 
and  lithotomy.  In  the  spring  of  1869,  Dr.  Bassett 
removed  to  Cooperstown,  it  being  more  central  and 
giving  him  a  wider  field  for  practice.  Since  going 
there  his  practice  has  largely  increased,  and  has  em- 
braced many  and  difficult  cases  of  surgery.  He  has 
had  the  medical  care  of  the  Orphanage  at  Coopers- 
town,  and  has  given  it  his  services  gratuitously. 
Though  a  small  institution  at  present,  it  bids  fair  at  no 
distant  day  to  be  one  of  great  usefulness,  it  being 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Albany. 
During  the  late  civil  war.  Dr.  Bassett  satisfied  his 
patriotism  and  conscience,  by  treating  all  returned 
sick    soldiers,   and   the   families  of   soldiers  during 


their  absence,  gratuitously,  which  service  was  largely 
accepted  and  gratefully  received.  On  June  35th, 
1878,  a  daughter  of  William  Richards  of  Plainfield, 
Otsego  County,  aged  fourteen  years,  was  found  dead 
in  her  father's  cow  stable,  lying  in  the  stall  where  the 
bull  had  been  left  tied.  The  bull  was  out  of  the  stable 
when  the  girl  was  found  by  two  of  the  farm  laborers, 
and  it  was  supposed  at  first  that  she  had  been  killed  by 
that  animal,  but  it  was  soon  suspected  that  she  had 
been  murdered  by  one  of  the  hired  men.  A  coroner's 
inquest  was  held  and  three  physicians  made  a  post- 
mortem examination.  They  believed  her  to  have  been 
murdered,  but  would  not  give  definite  and  decided 
opinions.  The  jury  was  adjourned  indefinitely,  the 
body  buried,  the  murderer  at  large,  and  the  community 
excited  and  dissatisfied.  A  Justice  of  the  Peace  took  up 
the  case,  arrested  Buel,  the  hired  man,  and  Dr.  Bassett 
was  selected  to  disinter  the  body  and  make  another 
post-mortem  examination.  This  he  did,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  those  who  made  the  first,  and  who  de- 
clared it  useless  to  go  farther.  They,  however,  reluc- 
tantly, came  to  assist  him,  inasmuch  as  he  insisted  they 
should  be  present.  He  made  a  careful  dissection  of 
the  organs  of  generation,  which  they  had  neglected  to 
do,  and  the  ex  mination  established  the  fact  positively 
to  his  mind  that  the  person  of  the  girl  had  been 
violated,  and  he  gave  evidence  to  that  effect.  The 
doctors  hesitated  at  first  to  sustain  him,  but  finally, 
with  one  exception,  did  so,  and  worked  in  friendly 
concert  with  him.  Buel,  the  hired  man,  was  tried, 
convicted  and  hung,  making  a  confession  confirming 
every  position  Dr.  Bassett  had  taken  in  the  case.  This 
gave  Dr.  Bassett  considerable  notoriety  and  credit  at 
the  time,  but  as  he  worked  hard  on  the  case  and  in  the 
face  of  much  difficulty,  he  fully  deserved  all  he  got. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  he  underwent  a  severe  cross- 
examination  by  an  able  criminal  lawyer,  and  it  was 
generally  conceded  that  he  acquitted  himself  in  this 
ordeal  with  great  credit.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Otsego  County  Medical  Society,  and  a  permanent  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Medical  Society.  He  was  married,  in 
1845,  to  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  William  and  Harriet 
Ostrander.  She  was  born  in  Albany,  March  28th, 
1835.  Her  father,  Captain  Ostrander,  was  for  many 
years  an  active  business  man  in  Albany,  and  his  father 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolution.  Mrs.  Ostrander  was  also 
of  Revolutionary  stock,  and  daughter  of  a  sea  captain. 
Mrs.  Bassett  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  soon 
after  marriage,  but  not  with  the  intention  of  following 
it  as  a  profession.  In  1865,  however,  she  attended  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Philadelphia  Female  College, 
and  in  the  following  year  graduated  at  the  New 
England  Female  Medical  College  in  Boston,  and  took 
a  third  course  in  New  York.  Since  that  time  she  has 
been  engaged  in  active  practice,  has  aided  Dr.  Bassett 
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much  in  every  way,  is  a  cool  and  eflBcient  assistant  in 
a  surgical  operation,  is  diligent  in  the  acquisition  of 
professional  knowledge,  and  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  the  profession. 


JORDAN,  HON.  AMBROSE  L.,  a  distinguished 
advocate  and  member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  was 
born  at  Hillsdale,  Columbia  County,  New  York, 
May  5th,  1789,  and  died  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
July  16th,  1865.  His  father  was  a  respectable  farmer 
of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  possessed  of  a  sound  mind 
and  excellent  judgment,  and  was  highly  esteemed  and 
honored  by  all  who  knew  him ;  but,  having  a  numer- 
ous family,  he  was  not  able  to  do  much  to  aid  his  son 
in  obtaining  an  education.  The  son  assisted  his  father 
in  managing  the  farm,  but  soon  developed  such  a  fond- 
ness for  books  and  study,  and  aspirations  for  a  profes- 
sional career,that  his  father  placed  him  in  an  academy, 
where  he  acquired  such  knowledge  as  the  6rdinary 
academy  of  the  day  afforded.  On  leaving  the  acade- 
my, he  continued  his  studies  unaided,  supporting  him- 
self by  teaching  a  school.  While  thus  employed  and 
so  pursuing  his  studies,  he  arrived  at  a  fair  classical 
education,  chiefly  acquired  by  his  own  unaided  efforts, 
so  that  he  may  be  fairly  claimed  as  one  of  our  self- 
made  men.  So  prepared,  he,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
entered  a  law  office  in  Albany,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  diligent  student  and  a  faithful,  hard- 
working law  clerk.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
1813,  and  began  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Coopers- 
town,  forming  a  partnership  with  Farrand  Stranahan, 
Esq. ,  a  lawyer  of  that  village,  being  then  in  his  twenty- 
third  year.  Mr.  Jordan's  progress  there  was  so  rapid 
that  in  two  or  three  years  he  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Bar  in  Otsego  County,  and  filled  the 
responsible  offices  of  District  Attorney  and  Surrogate. 
Having  gained  a  distinguished  reputation  there,  for  so 
young  a  man,  in  1820,  by  the  solicitation  of  his  friends 
and  admirers  in  Columbia  County,  he  was  induced  to 
return  there,  and  he  accordingly  established  his  resi- 
dence and  law  office  in  the  city  of  Hudson.  He  was 
the  next  year  made  Recorder  of  that  city,  where,  as 
presiding  Judge  of  the  Mayor's  Court,  he  showed  him- 
self so  weir  fitted  for  judicial  duties  that,  in  1823,  he 
was  prominently  pushed  by  his  political  friends  for  the 
office  of  Circuit  Judge  of  that  circuit,  and  barely 
missed  obtaining  the  appointment,  though  but  thirty- 
four  years  of  age.  His  progress  at  the  Bar  in  Colum- 
bia County  was  so  rapid,  and  his  practice  became  so 
large,  that  he  soon  found  it  inconvenient  to  perform 
the  duties  of  Recorder,  and  resigned  that  office.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  career  at  the  Columbia  Bar  it  was 
Ms  good  fortune  to  have  his  rising  powers  severely 


tested  and  fully  developed  by  frequent  contests  at  the 
Bar  with  that  unrivalled  advocate,  the  late  Elisha 
Williams,  whose  residence  and  law  office  were  also  in 
the  city  of  Hudson.  From  this  time  until  Mr.  Williams 
retired  from  the  Bar,  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
Mr.  Williams  was  scarcely  ever  engaged  in  the  trial  of 
a  cause  of  importance  at  the  Columbia  Circuit  when 
Mr.  Jordan  was  not  the  leader  on  the  other  side,  and 
he  never  came  out  of  those  contests  with  Mr.  Williams 
without  increased  reputation,  notwithstanding  the 
great  advantage  of  Mr.  Williams  in  years  and  experi- 
ence. Among  these  contests  may  be  mentioned  one 
which  has  always  ranked  as  a  eaxise  ceUbre  in  the 
criminal  jurisprudence  of  this  State.  It  was  tried  at 
the  Columhia  Circuit  in  1826.  A  student  at  the  Kin- 
derhook  Academy,  belonging  to  one  of  the  first  fami- 
lies in  Virginia,  had  killed  a  farmer's  son  of  that 
vicinity,  duiing  a  brawl  in  the  streets  of  that  village, 
under  circumstances  that  caused  great  excitement 
throughout  the  county.  This  young  Virginian  was 
indicted  for  murder,  and  upon  his  trial  everything  was 
done  by  his  friends  that  money  could  do  in  securing 
able  counsel  for  his  defence.  Mr.  Williams  was  em- 
ployed as  leader,  assisted  by  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler  and  Campbell  Bushnell  as  associate 
counsel.  Mr.  Oakley  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his 
fame.  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Bushnell  were  among  the 
most  prominent  lawyers.  Opposed  to  this  unrivalled 
array  of  advocates,  Mr.  Jordan  was  employed  to  con- 
duct the  prosecution  as  public  prosecutor,  which  duty 
he  perfoimed  unaided.  The  prisoner,  a  splendid  youth 
of  sixteen,  sat  by  his  counsel,  attended  by  an  imposing 
array  of  his  patrician  relatives.  Mr.  Williams  never 
made  a  more  Herculean  effort  in  his  life  than  he  did  on 
this  occasion  to  save  his  young  client,  and,  though 
backed  up  by  the  ablest  of  associate  counsel,  he  re- 
ceived still  greater  aid  from  the  ladies  of  his  audience. 
Tlie  excitement  of  the  trial  and  the  splendid  array  of 
counsel  had  brought  the  elite  of  the  fair  sex  of  the  city 
as  spectators,  so  that  the  large  court-room  was  more 
than  half  filled  witli  ladies,  who  sat  in  full  view  of  the 
jury.  In  his  final  address  to  the  jury,  Mr.  Williams, 
in  defence  of  his  young  client,  insisting  that  the  kill- 
ing was  in  self  defence,  made  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  ingenious  appeals  to  tlie  sympathies  of  his  jury 
that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  an  orator.  Scarcely  an 
eye  of  that  large  female  audience  was  dry.  Tears  and 
sobs  met  the- eyes  of  the  jury  in  abundance.  Mr.  Jor- 
dan, in  his  reply  before  that  jury,  made  undoubtedly 
the  most  brilliant  address  of  his  life  up  to  that  time. 
The  silvery  tones  of  his  voice,  which,  for  such  an  occa- 
sion, was  perhaps  never  excelled,  sifted  the  argument 
of  his  opponent  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth,  leav- 
ing not  a  weak  spot  or  sophistiy  unexposed,  and  warn- 
ing the  jury,  with  the  most  eloquent  and  solemn  caution, 
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against  the  danger  of  allowing  their  judgments  to  be 
■warped  by  the  ingenious  appeal  of  his  opponent  to 
their  sympathies.  His  address  made  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  his  audience,  and  the  jury  were  con- 
vinced by  his  argument  and  found  the  prisoner  guilty. 
This  success  of  Mr.  Jordan,  in  sustaining  himself  un- 
aided against  such  an  array  of  counsel  and  in  stemming 
such  a  tide  of  sympathy,  raised  his  reputation  very 
high.  It  was  generally  admitted  by  all  who  heard 
him  that  his  address  compared  very  favorably  with 
that  of '  Mr.  Williams,  and  many  of  his,  perhaps,  too 
partial  friends  and  admirers  thought  it  fully  equal  to 
that  of  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Jordan's  fame  now  ex- 
tended to  the  river  counties,  and  there  was  scarcely  an 
important  cause  in  any  of  them,  after  this,  where  he 
was  not  engaged  on  one  side  or  the  other  as  leader. 
And  in  this  behalf,  like  Mr.  Williams,  he  possessed  that 
magnetic  influence  that,  on  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Bar  of  those  counties,  he  at  once  carried  captive  Court, 
jury  and  audience,  no  jealousy  at  his  intrusion  as  a 
stranger  being  indulged.  He  seemed  at  home  at  once 
with  them.  And  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his 
first  appearance  at  those  Bars  generally  in  causes  of 
great  magnitude,  and  the  brilliant  efforts  he  then  made, 
inspired  by  the  importance  of  a  first  impression,  always 
fixed  his  fame  there,  bo  that  he  was  ever  after  employed 
there  in  most  of  the  important  causes.  His  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Westchester  Circuit  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  instance.  The  cause  was  a  very  important  and 
exciting  one.  He  had  opposed  to  him  all  the  ability  of 
the  local  Bar,  led  by  the  ablest  counsel  that  could  be 
got  from  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Jordan,  though 
a  stranger  and  unaided  by  associate  counsel,  conducted 
the  cause  of  his  client  with  the  most  consummate 
ability,  and,  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  made  one  of 
his  most  brilliant  displays  of  eloquence.  The  jury 
and  the  audience  in  that  crowded  court-room  hung 
upon  his  address  as  if  the  most  exciting  drama  was 
being  enacted  before  them.  He  obtained  a  verdict 
with  ease.  His  success  was  such  a  triumph  that  his 
fame  was  fixed  in  that  county,  and  ever  after  he  was 
generally  employed  there,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  in 
every  important  cause,  theJamily  of  the  pai-ty  defeated 
in  this  last  cause  being  the  first  to  solicit  his  aid. 
Almost  the  same  story  might  be  told  of  his  appearance 
at  the  Sullivan  Circuit.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  has 
often  heard  his  effort  there  described  by  his  associate 
counsel  in  that  cause,  himself  an  able  lawyer,  and  his 
description  of  it  was  to  hear  Mr.  Jordan's  triumphant 
battle  "fought  o'er  again."  Mr.  Jordan  obtained  a 
verdict,  and  established  his  fame  in  that  county.  A 
similar  story  might  be  told  of  his  first  appearance  at 
the  Ulster,  Greene  and  Dutchess  County  Circuits.  In 
fact,  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Jordan 
led  the  Bar  in  these  river  counties.     And,  alluding  to 


Mr.  Williams'  retirement  from  the  Bar,  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention  here  that  between  these  two  great 
advocates,  practicing  side  by  side  in  the  same  city, 
there  existed  always  the  most  cordial  relations  of 
friendship,  and,  on  his  retirement,  Mr.  Williams  recom- 
mended his  clients  to  Mr.  Jordan.  And  it  may  be  also 
added  that  in  one  of  the  most  exciting  causes  ever 
tried  at  the  Columbia  Circuit,  and  one  of  the  last  in 
which  Mr.  Williams  was  ever  engaged,  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Jordan  were  jointly  engaged  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. The  Circuit  was,  for  some  reason,  held  by  a 
Circuit  Judge  brought  from  New  York  city,  and  Mr. 
Williams,  who  had  recently  conducted  the  defence  in 
New  York  city,  before  this  same  Circuit  Judge,  in  the 
celebrated  Jacob  Barker  indictments  for  conspiracy, 
believed  that  this  Judge  and  the  public  prosecutor 
there  had  treated  him  unfairly  and  not  with  proper 
courtesy.  And,  as  fortune  would  have  it,  this  same 
public  prosecutor  was  brought  from  New  York  to  con- 
duct the  defence,  and  Mr.  Williams  believed,  with  some 
color,  he  was  so  selected  because  he  had  the  ear  of  this 
Circuit  Judge.  Mr.  Williams  therefore  had  his  oppor- 
tunity, on  his  "native  heath,'"  as  it  were,  before  a  jury 
of  his  own  county,  of  eepating  the  usage  he  had  re- 
ceived in  New  York,  and  he  embraced  it  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  and  that  with  usury,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jor- 
dan as  warmly  as  if  the  pique  had  been  his  own,  out  of 
sympathy  for  brother  Williams.  The  action  was  upon 
a  bond,  and  the  defence  forgery.  The  flashes  of  wit 
displayed  by  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Jordan  in  its  prose- 
cution will  long  live  there  in  tradition  after  the  last  of 
those  who  heard  it  have  disappeared  from  the  stage. 
The  Circuit  Judge  was  a  little  deaf,  which  gave  them 
fair  opportunity  for  indulging  in  wit  and  raillery  for 
the  ear  and  amusement  of  the  jury  without  his  hearing 
it,  and  their  ingenuity  in  this  way  kept  him  and  the 
opposing  counsel  in  excitement  throughout  the  trial. 
The  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  Jordan,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams came  into  it  eon  wmore  as  associate  counsel,  and 
it  was- conducted  with  such  good  feeling  between  them 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  see  which  was  the  leader.  In 
their  own  language,  "the  prosecution  got  the  ingidie  of 
the  track  with  the  jury  from  the  start  and  kept  it 
throughout  the  trial."  They  obtained  a  verdict, 
which  was  considered  a  great  triumph,  as  an  im- 
posing array  of  witnesses  was  called,  who  swore  that 
the  name  of  the  defendant  to  the  bond  was  a  for- 
gery. We  need  no  excuse  for  constantly  grouping 
and  contrasting  these  two  great  advocates;  from 
the  circumstances,  it  could  scarcely  be  avoided,  and 
for  this  course  we  have  the  example  of  one  of  our 
most  eminent  Judges,  the  late  Judge  Hogeboom,  who 
was  their  fellow-townsman.  We  quote  from  his  sketch 
of  Mr.  Jordan  in  the  History  of  Columbia  County : 
"Williams  was  probably  the  greater  genius,  Jordan 
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the  more  accomplialied  scholar ;  "Williams  was  rapid, 
ready  and  impetuous;  Jordan  was  more  cautious,  de- 
liberate and  reflecting ;  Williams  would  rush  into  the 
forensic  battles  relying  upon  the  resources    of  his 
genius;  Jordan  would  give  to  every  cause  the  most 
careful  preparation.''    Though  this  contrast  of  these 
two  great  advocates  is  very  just,  yet  in  most  of  their 
greatness  they  were  wonderfully  alike,  and  a  picture 
of  the  one  fits  equally  the  other ;  and  hence,  what  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  advocates  of  the  New  York  Bar, 
whom  we  now  quote,  said  of  Mr.  Williams,  might  as 
truly  be  said  of  Mr.  Jordan:  "  There  belonged  to  the 
deceased  an  eye,  a  voice,  a  majesty  of  person  and  of 
mien,  that  marked  him  for  superiority.    With  these 
advantages,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  his  eloquence 
should  have  commanded  the  universal  admiration  of 
his  contemporaries  *    *    *    Like  Shakespeare,  whom 
he  resembled  in  wit,  in  imagination,  in  brilliancy,  in 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  in  creative  powers,  he 
was  tTie  a/rohitect  of  himself ."    It  was  remarked  before 
that  after  Mr.  Williams  retired,  Mr.  Jordan  led  the 
Bar  in  the  river  counties ;  it  was  in  fact  there  that  he 
developed  his  great  powers  and  won  many  of  his  chief 
triumphs ;  it  was  there  that  he  met  in  contest    the 
giant  advocates  of  those  days — Thomas  J.  Oakley, 
Henry  R.  Storrs,  Samuel   L.    Talcott,    Samuel  Ste- 
vens,  Samuel    Sherwood   and   Henry  Q.  Wheaton. 
That  field  and  that  day  afforded  a  theatre  for  the 
training  of  the  great  advocate  that  does  not  now  exist. 
To  quote  the  language  of  another  eminent  Judge,  also 
a  fellow-townsman  of  Mr.  Jordan,  now  on  the  Bench 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals— the  Hon.  Theodore  Miller — in 
his  sketch  of  Mr.  Jordan,  in  the  History  of  Columbia 
County:   "The  trial  of  a  cause  in  those  days  was  an 
intellectual  contest,   a  gladiatorial  combat   of  mind 
against  mind,  which  elicited  all  the  powers  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  man  and  all  the  learning  and  genius  of  the 
advocate.     Those  may  perhaps  be  characterized  as  the 
brilliant  days  of  the  profession,  when  eloquence,  learn- 
ing and  debate  were  permitted  free  scope  without  the 
restraints  which  increasing  business  and  modern  rules 
have  imposed."    But  such  his  triumphs  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  river  counties,  nor  even  to  his  own  State ; 
he  was  frequently  engaged,  like  Mr.  Williams,  in  causes 
of  importance  in  the  courts  of  other  States.    About 
the  year  1836  he  chanced  to  be    employed  for  the 
plaintiff,  in  one  of  the    most    unique  and  exciting 
causes  ever  tried  in  the  city  of  New  York.    And  it 
was  his  first  appearance  at  the  Bar  there.     A  young 
lady  broke  her    vow  with    her  lover    and  married 
another  man,  and  the  disappointed  swain  brought  an 
action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  against  his 
false  lady  love  and  her  new  husband.     It  is  believed 
that  this  was  the  first  cause  where  a  lady  was  ever 
sued  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.    The  cause 


was  defended  by  Henry  K.  Storrs  as  leader,  one  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  Bar  of  New  York  city,  assisted 
by  very  able  counsel ;  it  excited  great  interest  for  its 
novelty  and  the  romantic  correspondence  between  the 
lovers  brought  out  on  the  trial.     Mr.  Jordan  made  one 
of  his  most  brilliant  displays  in  the  management  of 
this  cause,  and  in  his  address  before  the  jury  and  a 
crowded  audience,  and  won  a  complete  success;  his 
client  had  a  verdict  and  handsome  damages.     It  be- 
came obvious  after  this  success,  that  the  city  of  New 
York  was  the  proper  sphere  for  the  ability  of  Mr. 
Jordan,  and  in  the  spring  of  1838  he  removed  to  New 
York  and  established  his  law  ofllce  there  and  continued 
in  the  practice  of  the  law  there  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  until,  from  ill  health,  he  retired  from  the 
Bar;  being  constantly  employed  in  the  most  important 
causes  that  came  before  the  courts ;  causes  that  ex- 
hausted weeks  in  their  trial ;  causes  that  required  giant 
efforts  in  their  preparation  and  management,  and  a 
continuous  strain  of  the  intellect,  that  very  few  counsel 
could  have  endured:  yet  he  never  shrank  from  the 
effort,  however  sleepless  the  energy  that  was  required. 
He  never  seemed   fagged,   tired  or    depressed,   but 
always  fresh  and  equal  to  the  occasion.     The  causes 
in  which  he  was    so    employed   are  too    numerous 
to  mention ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  reputation 
which  he  brought  to  the    city  of  New  York  was 
triumphantly  sustained  through  his  long  career  there. 
We  have  frequently  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  ablest 
counsel,  the  opinion,  that  for  brilliant  eloquence,  ability 
and  tact,  for  untiring  effort,  unflinching  pluck,  fearless 
attack,  unwearied  endurance  and  faithfulness  to  his 
clients,  Mr.  Jordan  had  no  superior  as  an  advocate  at 
the  Bar  of  this  State,  after  Mr.    Williams  retired. 
Added  to  this,  like  Mr.  Williams,  his  natural  advan- 
tages were  very  great.     The  silvery  tones  of  his  voice 
always  reached  and  won  his  audience.     Again  we 
quote  from  Judge  Miller:  "His  style  of  oratory  was 
of  the  highest  order  of  forensic  eloquence ;  his  voice 
as  soft  and  musical  as  the  tones  of  the  flute,  his  man- 
ner dignified  and  commanding,   his  elocution  most 
fluent  and  graceful,  and  his  diction  in  the  highest 
degree    terse,  vigorous   and  elegant."     He    was   of 
commanding  height  and  form  and  his  presence  was 
very   impressive,   while  bis   beauty    of  person  was 
seldom  excelled.    We  will   again  quote   Judge  Mil- 
ler:  "  Mr.  Jordan  was  distinguished   for  his  manly 
beauty,  with  an    erect,  commanding    form    and  ex- 
pressive face,  and    an    eye  which,    in   moments    of 
excitement,  flashed  like  the  eagle's;    his  appearance 
never  failed  to  attract  attention,  and  to  create  a  most 
favorable  impression.''    Again,   the  appropriate  lan- 
guage for  a  jury  was  wonderfully  at  his  command. 
Apt  illustration,  and  the  right  word  and  phrase,  were 
sure  to  come  from  him  at  the  right  time.     He  acquired 
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this  gift  quite  as  directly  as  did  Mr.  Williams  the  same 
gift.  Mr.  Williams,  when  asked  by  a  distinguished 
English  traveler,  who  was  enraptured  by  some  of  his 
addresses  before  a  jury,  where  he  acquired  his  rare 
mastery  of  forensic  jury  vernacular,  replied,  "In  the 
Justices' Courts  of  Hillsdale,  Claverack  and  Hudson,  in 
Columbia  County."  Mr.  Jordan,  when  asked  a  similar 
question,  replied,  "When  I  went  to  Cooperstown,  to 
commence  practice,  as  I  knew  I  would  have  at  first  a 
good  deal  of  leisure,  I  bought  a  copy  of  Shakespeare 
and  bestowed  every  moment  I  had  to  spare,  night  and 
day,  to  reading  that  and  studying  its  idiom,  wit  and 
manner  of  clothing  ideas.  To  Shakespeare  and  the 
Bible  I  owe  all  I  have  in  the  way  of  language  fitted 
for  a  jury."  Let  our  ambitious  young  advocates  take  a 
note  here.  Again  we  quote  Judge  Miller :  "He  was 
the  possessor  of  rare  wit  and  a  bitter  sarcasm,  qualities 
which  were  often  displayed  in  his  address  to  a  jury,  as 
well  as  in  the  cross-examinations  of  witnesses.  Un- 
fortunate indeed  was  he  who  became  the  subject  of  his 
scathing  rebuke.  No  speaker  had  greater  power  of 
scornful  expression."  Mr.  Jordan's  devotion  to  his 
favorite  sphere  as  a  jury  advocate,  was  so  great,  that 
he  never  sought  political  honors ;  though  these  were 
often  thrust  upon  him.  He  early  represented  Columbia 
County,  like  Mr.  Williams,  in  the  Assembly,  and  after- 
ward in  the  Senate ;  the  Senate  then  composed  our 
old  Court  of  Errors,  and  was  the  Court  of  last  resort  in 
the  State,  and  his  opinions  as  a  Judge  of  that  Court, 
as  they  appear  in  the  Eeports,  attest  his  fitness  for  ju- 
dicial functions.  Amongst  other  cases  where  his  opin- 
ions appear  see  8  Cowan,  589,  and  in  633.  But  his 
position  as  Senator  so  trespassed  upon  his  time  as  an 
advocate  that  he  resigned  the  office.  He  was  also  Attor- 
ney General,  and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
formed  the  constitution  of  1846,  from  Columbia  Coun- 
ty, which  selected  him,  though  he  had  long  ceased  to 
reside  there.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  no  advo- 
cate ever  left  behind  him  a  prouder  record  than  Mr. 
Jordan,  for  strict  integrity  and  faithful  devotion  to  his 
clients,  whom  he  served  often  without  remuneration, 
and  even  sometimes  at  his  own  expense.  Again  we 
quote  Judge  Hogeboom :  "He  never  failed  to  serve 
his  clients  with  devoted  zeal  and  uncompromising 
fidelity,  and  if,  in  the  heat  of  forensic  contest,  he,  like 
others  of  his  profession,  sometimes  indulged  in  a  vein 
of  ridicule  and  sarcasm  or  of  severe  denunciation,  for 
which  he  was  well  qualified  by  the  copiousness  and 
force  of  his  vocabulary,  no  one  that  knew  him  well, 
will  ever  deny  to  him  the  possession  of  an  honest 
manly  heart  or  believed  him  to  be  insensible  to  the  in- 
stincts of  generosity  and  friendship."  Mr.  Jordan 
married  in  1813,  Miss  Caroline  Cornelia  Philips,  of 
Claverack.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  four  daugh- 
ters and  two  sons.    The  youngest  son  settled  in  the 


west,  and  as  a  young  advocate,  developed  there  a 
genius  and  ability  that  gave  promise  of  equalling 
his  father.  But  ill  health  brought  on  infirmities,  which 
nipped  his  prospects  in  the  bud.  His  eldest  daughter 
married  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  then  a  young  lawyer  of 
Hudson,  a  gentleman  of  fine  taste  and  culture,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Williams  College,  where,  in  his  graduating  class, 
he  was  Laureate.  He  became  a  law  partner  of  Mr.  Jor- 
dan after  his  marriage,  removed  with  him  to  Kew 
York,  and  continued  the  practice  with  him  there  with 
eminent  success  for  more  than  sixteen  years,  when  very 
successful  business  operations  outside  of  the  law  led 
him  to  leave  the  latter,  and  devote  his  whole  attention 
to  the  former,  from  which  he  has  acquired  a  very  large 
fortune,  and  consequently  has  been  able  to  Indulge  in 
numerous  private  and  public  benefactions,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  purchase  of  an  extensive 
mineralogical  cabinet  for  Williams  College,  and  the 
erection  of  Clark  Hall,  at  Williamstown,  which  are 
very  valuable  additions  to  that  old  and  approved  seat 
of  learning.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  conclusion,  that 
Mr.  Jordan  acquired  by  his  practice  a  very  handsome 
fortune,  though  universally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  very  forbearing  in  his  charges  to  his  clients ;  not 
a  murmur  w£is  ever  heard  against  him  in  that  behalf. 


CLARK,  EDWARD,  of  Cooperstown,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  wealthy  citizen.  President  of  and  princi- 
pal stockholder  in  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, was  born  at  Athens,  Greene  County,  N.  T.,  Dec. 
19th,  1811.  His  father,  Nathan  Clark,  was  a  suc- 
cessful manufacturer,  and  died  a  f ew.years  since  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-three.  His  mother,  the  yoimg- 
est  of  a  family  of  twelve  children,  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Nichols,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  who  was 
of  the  same  family  as  Richard  Nichols,  commander  of 
the  expeditionary  force  which  took  New  York  city 
from  the  Dutch.  Mr.  Clark's  first  school  instruction 
was  received  from  a  Mr.  Bosworth,  an  amiable  old 
bachelor  who  knit  his  own  stockings  and  had  a 
special  talent  for  teaching  small  children.  He  ac- 
quired the  rudiments  of  Latin  under  the  tutelage  of  E. 
King,  Esq.,  who  at  that  time  kept  an  academy  at 
Hudson.  Mr.  King  was  one  of  the  earliest  graduates 
of  Williams  College,  being  in  the  same  class  with  the 
late  William  CuUen  Bryant.  After  this,  and  when 
but  twelve  years  of  age,  young  Clark  was  sent  to 
Lenox  Academy,  Mass.,  under  the  direction  of  John 
Hotchkin,  a  thorough  and  successful  instructor,  where 
he  remained  about  four  years,  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
usual  studies  of  that  school.  While  there  he  acquired 
a  taste  for  miscellaneous  reading,  and  absolutely  read 
every  book  in  the  library,  numbering  about  five  hun- 
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dred  volumes,  and,  fortunately,  better  selected  than  is 
nsually  found  at  such  places.  The  greatest  advan- 
tage, however,  which  he  derived  at  this  academy  is 
thus  described  by  a  writer  on  the  subject:  "When 
young  Clark  first  went  to  Lenox,  he  had  never  been 
absent  from  home  for  any  considerable  time,  and  had 
been  accustomed  to  be  indulged,  by  an  admiring  moth- 
er and  aunts,  in  every  imaginable  way.  The  abrupt 
change  from  home  life  to  the  rough  experiences  of 
a  public  school  was  not  at  all  agreeable,  and  it  was  not 
his  habit,  at  that  time,  to  submit  to  anything  disagree- 
able. Therefore,  one  day  not  long  after  entering  the 
schcol,  he  departed  from  Lenox,  without  giving  any 
one  notice  of  his  going,  and  set  out,  on  foot  and 
alone,  for  home,  which  he  reached  safely  and  in  good 
time.  He  was  there  received  very  affectionately  by 
his  mother,  but  the  sterner  father  quietly  remarked : 
'  Edward,  you  can  take  your  supper  and  go  to  bed ;  to- 
morrow I  will  take  you  back  to  school.'  The  next 
day,  accordingly,  be  was  taken  back  to  Lenox,  and 
the  same  programme,  during  a  period  of  about  one  year, 
was  repeated  over  and  over  again ;  the  disobedient 
hardihood  of  the  boy  being  corrected  by  the  patient 
persistence  of  the  father.  Finally,  in  consequence  of 
other  boys  joining  the  school,  who  were  pleasant  com- 
panions, and  perliaps  a  greater  familiarity  with  things 
which  had  at  first  been  unpleasant,  the  boy  became  rec- 
onciled to  the  school  and  its  teachers,  and  the  terrible 
feeling  of  home-sickness  waa  overcome.  The  beneficial 
result  of  the  struggle  before  mentioned  was  this :  when 
it  began  the  boy  was  of  slight,  delicate  frame,  and  al- 
most sickly  in  constitution ;  when  it  was  ended  his 
muscles  were  like  steel,  and  he  was  a  trained  athlete. 
He  could,  and  several  times  did,  as  a  matter  of  choice, 
walk,  without  stopping  and  without  refreshment,  the 
entire  distance  from  Lenox  to  Hudson — thirty  miles — 
and  was  not  fatigued  at  the  end  of  the  walk."  Being 
fully  prepared,  he  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Wil- 
liams College  in  the  fall  of  1827,  where  he  remained 
the  succeeding  four  years  and  was  graduated  with  fair 
credit  in  1831.  While  in  college  he  devoted  himself 
more  to  literature  than  to  science,  and  was  proficient 
in  such  studies  as  suited  his  natural  tastes.  Determin- 
ing upon  the  law  as  a  profession,  Mr.  Clark  entered 
the  office  of  Ambrose  L.  Jordan,  Esq.,  at  Hudson,  N. 
Y.,  in  the  autumn  of  1831.  After  a  course  of  three 
years'  study,  and  considerable  experience  in  all  the  du- 
ties pertaining  to  office  work,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  and,  in  1834,  opened  an  office  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie.  In 
October,  1835,  he  married  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of 
Ambrose  L.  Jordan,  and,  in  May,  1837,  a  law  partner- 
ship was  formed  between  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Clai'k, 
which  continued  for  about  sixteen  years,  and  proved 
eminently  successful.     The  firm  removed,  in  May, 


1838,  from  Hudson  to  New  York  city,  where  prosperi- 
ty followed,  and  where  Mr.  Jordan  found  a  larger  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  commanding  abilities  as  an 
advocate.  Business  thus  continued  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  firm  acquiring,  in  the  meantime,  a  large 
and  luci'ative  practice.  In  the  year  1848,  Isaac  M. 
Singer  became  a  client  of  Messrs.  Jordan  &  Clark, 
and  thenceforward  Mr.  Clark  found  his  time  and  at- 
tention much  occupied  with  the  business  of  that  erratic 
genius.  Mr.  Singer  had  followed  various  occupations 
without  success,  and  finally  drifted  into  the  field  of 
invention,  where  he  originated  valuable  mechanical  de- 
vices, which,  however,  brought  him  no  profit.  One 
of  these,  a  machine  for  carving  wood  and  metal,  had 
been  duly  patented,  but  had  become  involved  by  some 
injudicious  contracts  of  Mr.  Singer,  and  Mr.  Clark 
was  employed  to  recover  the  clear  title  to  the  invention. 
That  object  was  accomplished,  but  before  Singer  could 
make  his  invention  available,  the  bursting  of  a  boiler  in 
the  shop  where  his  machine  was  located,  utterly  de- 
stroyed it.  After  this  calamity  Mr.  Singer  abandoned 
that  idea,  and  then  made  his  great  invention  of  the 
sewing  machine.  This  too,  at  first,  was  not  profitable, 
and,  under  Singer's  bad  management,  the  title  to 
the  invention  became  very  greatly  involved.  At 
this  juncture  Mr.  Clark  was  applied  to  as  a  legal  ad- 
viser, and  also  requested  to  advance  money  sufficient 
to  redeem  one-third  interest  in  the  sewing  machine 
invention  and  business,  holding  that  interest  as  securi- 
ty for  the  money  advanced.  This  request  was  acce- 
ded to,  and  the  purchase  made.  Afterwards,  when  it 
became  evident  that  much  and  laborious  litigation 
would  be  required  to  sustain  the  sewing  machine  pat- 
ent, Mr.  Clark  was  solicited  by  his  client  to  take  and 
hold  this  one-third  of  the  interest  in  the  patent,  and 
release  Singer  from  the  claim  for  money  advanced. 
This  arrangement  was  effected,  and  later,  when  an  op- 
portunity presented,  Mr.  Clark  purchased  another  one- 
third  interest  for  the  benefit  of  Singer  and  himself. 
This  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  copartnership  of 
I.  M.  Singer  &  Co.,  in  which  Mr.  Clark  was  half  own- 
er, and  the  business  was  conducted  on  this  basis  with 
great  success  from  1851  to  1863.  As  was  anticipated, 
the  firm  at  once  became  involved  in  vexatious  and 
costly  lawsuits,  and  these  had  to  be  directed  and  man- 
aged by  Mr.  Clark.  For  nearly  two  years  they  were  the 
objects  of  hostile  injunctions  for  infringement  of  pat- 
ents which  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  business  en- 
tirely. But  under  Mr.  Clark's  able  and  judicious  direc- 
tion, the  contest  was  skilfully  and  perseveringly 
maintained.  In  the  meantime  the  business  continued 
to  prosper,  and  the  time  came  when  compromise 
was  in  order,  and  an  adjustment  of  claims  could 
be  made,  whereby  defensive  litigation  was  termin- 
ated, and  the   splendid  success  of  the  business  of 
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I.  M,  Singer  &  Co.  became  an  assured  fact.  During 
tliis  memorable  contest,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
Mr.  Clark  was  unceasingly  employed,  active,  vigi- 
lant, cautious  and  painstaliing,  determined  to  build 
upon  a  sure  foundation,  that  should  not  be  jeopardized 
by  future  contingencies,  or  compromised  by  immediate 
complications.  All  the  numerous  and  manifold  con- 
tracts were  carefully  drawn  by  him,  and  a  great  advan- 
tage thereby  accrued  to  the  firm,  when,  at  a  later 
period,  it  became  expedient  to  purchase  back  certain 
territorial  rights  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  the  Singer 
machine.  Mr.  Singer  and  Mr.  Clark  both  believed 
that  the  successful  management  of  the  early  patent 
suits  here  referred  to,  and  the  contracts  and  compro- 
mises incident  to  such  suits,  involved  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  subsequent  history  of  sewing  machine 
manufacturers  has  amply  proven  the  correctness  of  that 
belief.  In  1863,  Mr.  Clark,  wishing  to  be  relieved 
from  active  work,  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  the 
continued  good  management  of  the  business,  devised 
the  scheme  of  organizing  the  Singer  Manufacturing 
Company.  Mr.  Singer  was  much  opposed  to  this 
plan,  but  finally  assented  rather  than  have  applica,tion 
made  to  a  court  of  law.  The  company  was  accord- 
ingly organized,  beginning  with  a  capital  of  $500,000, 
of  which  Singer  and  Clark  retained  four-fifths,  and  the 
remainder  was  sold  to  persons  prominently  employed  in 
the  business,  at  $300  for  each  f  100  share.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company  was  afterwards  increased  to 
f  1,000,000,  and  still  later  to  #10,000,000,  the  whole  of 
which  increase  consisted  of  ihe  accumulated  profits  of 
the  business.  As  soon  as  the  company  had  been  fairly 
organized,  Mr.  Clark  retired  from  active  management, 
though  he  continued  to  be  a  Director,  and,  during 
several  years,  spent  considerable  time  abroad,  having 
on  three  different  occasions  occupied  a  house  in  Paris, 
and  also  passed  a  winter  in  Rome.  The  Singer  Man- 
^ufacturing  Company  employs  over  40,000  persons  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The  company  has  a  fac- 
tory in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  two  thousand  men 
are  employed  and  over  five  thousand  sewing  machines 
a  week  are  manufactured.  By  a  relay  of  hands  the 
machinery  in  this  factory  is  kept  running  day  and 
night,  to  supply  the  pressure  of  orders.  A  bargain 
has  been  made  for  forty  acres  of  land  on  the  banks  of 
thq  river  Clyde '  a  few  miles  below  Glasgow,  on  which 
to  build  a  manufactory  of  more  than  double  the 
capacity  of  the  present  one  in  the  city.  Another  fac- 
tory of  this  company,  at  South  Bend,  Indiana,  is 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  cabinet  work  for 
the  machines  made  both  at  Elizabethport  and  Glasgow. 
This  factory,  though  very  extensive,  has  been  found  too 
small  to  supply  all  the  cabinet  work  required,  and 
therefore  a  large  auxiliary  factory,  for  the  like  purpose, 
has  recently  been  erected  at  Cairo,   Illinois.      The 


machine  shops  of  the  company  at  Elizabethport,  New 
Jersey,  are  not  excelled  in  completeness  by  any  in  the 
world,  and  are  equalled  by  very  few  in  extent  and 
value.  They  occupy  38  acres  of  land,  employ  3,600 
men,  and  turn  out  over  6,000  sewing  machines  a  week. 
The  "Singer  Pavilion"  at  the  Centennial  Exposition 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  was  fitted  up  with  lavish 
expense,  and  was  the  finest  private  edifice  on  the 
grounds.  The  principal  offices  of  the  company  are 
located  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  avenue  and  Sixteenth 
street.  Union  Square,  New  York  city,  in  a  building 
constructed  of  iron,  six  stories  high,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  company,  of  course,  has 
agencies  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  business  has 
shared  in  the  general  revival  of  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  Singer  sewing  machine  has  still  further  increased 
the  lead  it  took  from  the  beginning  over  its  rivals. 
The  future  extent  of  the  business  can  hardly  be 
imagined,  but  that  it  will  always  be  regarded  as  a 
splendid  example  of  American  enterprise,  will  remain 
an  acknowledged  fact.  Identified  from  the  beginning 
with  this  great  work,  Mr.  Clark  has  been  very  per- 
sistent and  successful  in  directing  and  building  it  to  its 
present  enormous  proportions.  Mr.  Clark  is  a  sincere 
admirer  and  patron  of  art,  and  during  his  travels  abroad 
purchased  many  fine  paintings  and  pieces  of  statuary, 
which  now  adorn  his  house.  In  1854  he  purchased 
the  place  in  Cooperstown  known  as  "Apple  Hill," 
beautifully  located,  and  with  most  attractive  grounds. 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Clark's  purchase  the  house  was  a 
wooden  structure,  built  by  Richard  Cooper,  Esq.,  and 
had  been  occupied  at  various  times  by  Hon.  John  A. 
Dix,  Hon.  Samuel  Nelson,  Judge  L.  C.  Turner  and 
others.  Mr.  Clark,  with  his  family,  spent  several  sum- 
mers there,  and  in  1869  had  the  old  house  torn  down, 
and  a  new  and  very  substantial  mansion  of  cut  stone 
erected  upon  its  site.  The  name  of  the  place  was 
changed  to  "Fernleigh,"  and  Mr.  Clark  has  made  it 
his  permanent  home,  and  has  given  much  attention  to 
beautifying  it.  The  grounds  have  been  enlarged,  an 
ornamental  bridge  thrown  over  the  Susquehanna 
River,  and  various  auxiliary  improvements  made,  so 
that  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  places 
in  the  country.  Within  the  past  few  years  Mr.  Clark 
purchased  a  farm  of  nearly  five  hundred  acres,  on  the 
easterly  shore  of  Lake  Otsego,  and  has  given  consider- 
able attention  to  agricultural  pursuits,  for  occupation 
and  pastime  rather  than  with  any  view  of  deriving 
profit  therefrom.  His  eldest  son,  Ambrose  J.  Clark, 
had  also  purchased  and  settled  upon  a  farm  formerly 
owned  by  the  late  Judge  Nelson — on  the  western  side 
of  Lake  Otsego.  This  property  also,  in  consequence  of 
the  sudden  and  early  death  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Clark,  has 
passed  into  the  ownership  of  his  father,  the  subject  of 
this  notice.     Both  farms  have  been  stocked  with  im- 
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ported  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  buildings  on  them 
improved  in  the  best  manner.  Mr.  Clark  owns  a  resi- 
dence in  New  York  city  and  passes  a  portion  of  the 
year  there,  but  his  home  is  in  Cooperstown,  and  he  is 
identified  with  the  interests  of  that  place,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  leading  citizen,  not  only  on  account  of 
his  large  wealth,  but  also  for  the  public  spirit  and  the 
active  concern  manifested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
moral  and  material  advancement  of  the  community 
and  the  town— made  famous  by  the  poetic  genius  and 
facile  pen  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  who  drew 
inspiration  and  pictured  his  thrilling  stories  on  the 
banks  of  the  placid  lake  where  Cooperstown  now 
stands.  Mr.  Clark's  wife,  Caroline  Jordan  Clark,  died 
at  Fernleigh,  on  the  37th  of  June,  1874,  and  was  buried 
in  Lakewood  Cemetery,  where  an  appropriate  monu- 
ument  has  been  erected,  adjoining  that  of  James  Fen- 
imore Cooper. 


rISTBROOK,  REV.  CORNELIUS  D.,  D.D.,  wag 
born  in  Rochester,  Ulster  County,  New  York,  on 
May  8th,  1783,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Kings- 
ton, of  the  same  county,  March  35th,  1858.  He  was 
the  only  child  of  Gen.  Frederick  Westbrook,  who  was 
an  ofllcer  both  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  in  that  of 
1813.  General  Westbrook  was  of  English  ancestry, 
his  wife,  Sarah  DePuy,  being  a  descendant  of  the 
Huguenots,  the  blood  of  Puritan  and  Huguenot  thus 
mingling  in  the  veins  of  the  son.  The  people  of  the 
two  ancestries  settled  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
region  since  become  Ulster  County.  At  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  this  county  intermarriages 
were  common  not  only  among  themselves,  but  between 
them  and  the  Hollanders,  who  formed  the  most 
numerous  part  of  the  early  settlers.  In  the  blending 
of  these  races  the  Holland  element  predominated,  giv- 
ing gradually  its  own  form  to  the  customs,  mannersi 
and  language  of  the  whole  people,  compacting  them 
together,  virtually,  into  Dutch  communities.  The 
Holland  language  was  the  vernacular  in  the  district 
where  Dr.  Westbrook's  childhood  was  passed,  and 
there  he  acquired  the  familiarity  with  it  that  enabled 
him  in  after  life  to  translate  with  facility  Dutch  records 
in  the  State  archives  at  Albany.  The  English  tongue, 
however,  held  its  own,  destined,  as  it  was,  soon  to  sup- 
plant all  others  and  become  and  remain  the  language 
of  the  land.  The  father's  purpose  being  to  educate  his 
son  liberally,  the  latter  was  sent  with  this  view  to  the 
Kingston  Academy.  This  institution  at  that  time 
ranked  high  among  the  few  of  its  kind  then  existing 
in  the  State.  Not  a  few  of  its  pupils  turned  out  to  be 
of  mark,  as  well  in  the  church  as  in  various  secular 
callings.     Here  he  completed  his  preparatory  training. 


and  then  entered  Union  College  in  1798,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1801.     As  an  evidence  of  his  charac- 
ter and  standing  as  a  scholar,  he  was  made  tutor  in  the 
college,  and  remained  in  this  position  for  two  years 
after  his  graduation.     Designing  to  enter  the  Christian 
ministry  as  a  profession,  he  pursued  theological  studies 
with  this  end  in  view,  and  after  two  years  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1805,  and  in  the  same  year  was  settled  as 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Fishkill, 
New  York.     His  connection  with  this  church  extended 
to  1830,  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.     He  then 
took  editorial  charge  of  the  Ohristian  Intelligencer,  a 
religious  paper  published  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
the  interest  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  had  his  residence  at  Harlem,  a  locality  then  and 
now  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  during  the  three 
years  that  he  edited  this  paper.     In  1833  he  removed 
to  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  being  chosen  rector 
of  the  grammar  school  connected  with  Rutgers  Col- 
lege.    In  1836  he  became  pastor  of  the  churches  of 
Cortlandtown  and  Peekskill,  New   York,  in  which 
position  he  remained  until  1850,  when  he  returned  to 
his  native  county,  making  his  residence  at  Kingston. 
Here  he  lived  without  pastoral  charge,  though  perform- 
ing occasional  services  in  surrounding  churches,  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1858,  when  he  had  not 
quite  completed  his  seventy-sixth  year.     The  office  of 
Trustee  in  Rutgers  College,  to  which  he  was  elected 
in    1839,  he  held  until  his  life  closed.    Dr.   West- 
brook was  twice  married.     His  first  wife  was  Hannah, 
a  daughter  of  Isaac  Van  Wyck,   of  Fishkill,   New 
York.     By  this  marriage  he  had  four  children — Fred- 
erick, Elizabeth,  Sarah,  and  Isaac  Van  Wyck — all  liv- 
ing but  the  last.     His  second  wife  was  Sarah,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  Tjerck  Beekman,  who  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  whose  widow,  a  woman  remarka- 
ble for  her  intelligence  and  energy,  died  in  1856  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-three.      There  were  seven 
children  of  this  marriage— J.  Beekman,  Theodoric  R., 
Cornelius  D.,  Gertrude,  Charles  R.,  Mary,  and  Han- 
nah— of  whom  all  except  Beekman  and  Gertrude  are 
living;  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  with  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  the  former  marriage,  being  residents  of  Kings- 
ton, and  heads  ot  well-known  famili-es  in  the  commu- 
nity.    Mrs.   Westbrook  died  in  1874,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one.     The  life  of  Dr.  Westbrook  was  a  flue  com- 
mentary upon  the  power  and   influence    of    active 
benevolence,  raised  to  its  most  benign  exercise  by 
Christian  principle  and  consecration.     The  precepts  of 
the  Divine  Master,  exemplified  in  doing  good  to  all 
men,  were  not  only  regarded  by  him  as  worthy  of 
honor  and  reverence  in  the  abstract,  but  as  a  practical 
system  containing  truth  adapted  to  all  times,  calculated 
to  exalt  and  purify  society,  benefit  men,  and  bless  the 
world,  had  his  heartiest    belief  and  life-long  advo- 
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cacy.  As  a  religious  teacher,  Dr.  Westbrook  had 
qualities  that  inade  his  utterances  striking  and  im- 
pressive, especially  to  thoughtful  hearers.  He  was 
not  a  popular  preacher  as  this  phrase  is  commonly 
understood ;  but  no  sober-minded,  intelligent  person 
could  hear  him  without  interest,  and  without  feel- 
ing that  an  original,  acute,  and  powerful  mind 
prompted  the  words  with  which  he  sought  to  en- 
lighten and  persuade.  His  originality  was  marked, 
pervading  his  whole  character,  and  showing  itself  as 
well  in  speech  and  manner  as  in  thought.  He  did  not 
and  could  not  follow  in  the  track  beaten  hard  by  the 
feet  of  others,  but  struck  out  boldly  into  paths  which 
his  quick  vision  pointed  out.  He  was  a  rapid  thinker 
as  well  as  a  bold  one.  He  seemed  to  seize  at  once  and 
almost  intuitively  the  merits  of  a  question,  arrived  at 
by  others  only  after  a  long  and  wearisome  process  of 
induction.  And  his  judgment  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
matter  surveyed  and  brought  to  light  was  usually  as 
sound  as  his  method  of  reaching  it  was  rapid.  His 
speech  was  often  like  his  thought — bold,  sententious, 
original,  incisive.  It  had  sometimes  an  epigrammatic 
point  and  force  that  was  really  startling.  A  single, 
brief,  pithy  sentence  had,  occasionally,  the  eflEect  of  a 
long  argument,  and  would  place  the  justness  of  a  con- 
clusion in  a  transparent  light  that  forced  the  hearer's 
assent.  This  style  of  expression  was  his  own,  as  natu- 
ral and  spontaneous  seemingly  as  a  child's  utterance, 
yet  none  the  less  the  outcome  of  a  bold,  suggestive 
thought  or  deeply  sagacious  opinion.  He  was  not  only 
an  independent  thinker  himself,  but  taught  and  stimu- 
lated others  to  do  likewise,  to  take  large  views  of  the 
Maker  and  Law-giver,  of  His  works  and  word — 
and  in  this  light  to  do,  with  honest  hearts  and  all  their 
,  might,  what  their  hands  found  to  do  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  welfare  of  man.  His  ministry,  there- 
fore,-was  a  highly  instructive  and  fruitful  one,  and  left 
permanent  influences  for  good  in  the  communities 
where  it  was  exercised.  There  were  some  special 
occasions  when  his  discourse,  enlisting  his  own  feelings 
warmly,  and  guiding  those  of  an  a\idience  in  sympathy 
with  the  event  that  assembled  them,  was  remarkably 
apposite  and  effective,  and  produced  impressions  not 
to  fade  away  from  the  memory  of  those  who  listened. 
One  of  these  was  his  discourse  on  the  death  of  Silas 
Wright,  so  honored  in  life,  so  lamented  in  death.  An- 
other was  the  delivery  over  the  remains  of  his  personal 
friend  the  artist,  John  Vanderlyn,  in  tlie  First  Reformed 
Church  of  Kingston.  Though  hastily  prepared,  and 
without  the  manuscript— which  Dr.  Westbrook  never 
used— the  impression  was  universal  upon  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience  that,  for  delicate  and  truthful 
discernment  of  the  deceased  artist's  character,  for  dig- 
nified and  persuasive  assertion  of  the  claims  of  genius 
and  art,  for  genuine  pathos  and  striking  illustration,  it 


was  a  performance  of  wonderful  power.  But  it  was 
wholly  characteristic,  evincing  the  rapidity  of  his  con- 
ception, his  facility  of  seizing  instantly  the  salient 
points  Qf  a  subject,  and  of  combining  them  felicitously, 
which  formed  the  most  strongly  marked  feature  of  his 
mind.  This  quality  was  shown  in  his  studies  and 
reading,  in  public  and  private  discourse,  in  debate,  in 
prayer.  In  the  last  he  was  uncommonly  happy, 
adapting  himself  wtth  ready  appreciation  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  varying  occasions,  and  putting  his  peti- 
tions in  words  which  tersely,  fitly  and  fully  expressed 
the  breathings  of  a  devout  and  humble  soul.  When 
the  veterans  of  the  war  of  1813  gathered  around  the 
grave  of  Washington  in  1855,  Dr.  Westbrook  was 
called  upon  to  offer  prayer  on  an  occasion  so  interest- 
ing to  the  venerable  survivors.  This  he  did  in  a  man- 
ner so  strikingly  adapted  and  impressive  as  to  move  all 
the  assemblage  to  tears.  In  debate,  too,  he  was  at 
times  hardly  less  magnetic,  and,  when  fairly  aroused,  a 
few  sentences  of  trenchant  argument  or  of  felicitous 
retort  not  unfrequently  carried  his  point  against  strong 
assailants,  or  brought  down  the  house  in  favor  of  his 
views.  His  patriotism  all  knew  well  who  knew  him 
at  all.  He  served  as  Chaplain  in  the  war  of  1813,  and 
found  delight  in  praying  for  and  serving  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  the  commonwealth  that  he  loved.  His 
country  and  her  institutions  had  a  high  place  in  his 
heart,  and  he  never  wearied  in  speaking  of  her  great- 
ness, and  of  the  greater  future  which  the  Providence 
of  God  was  opening  before  her.  Attached  his  life 
long  to  Democratic  principles,  as  most  in  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  narrow  partisanship  in  his  love,  not 
a  spice  of  bitterness  toward  those  who  differed 
from  him,  but  a  generous  tolerance  toward  the 
honest  and  patriotic  of  all  parties,  among  whom 
he  numbered  many  of  his  most  valued  friends. 
In  the  cause  of  education  he  always  took  the  liveliest 
interest,  and  was  a  patron,  as  far  as  his  power  went, 
of  all  institutions  and  of  all  measures  designed  to  lift 
the  masses  to  a  higher  plane  of  intelligence  and  knowl- 
edge. The  common  school,  the  academy,  the  college 
and  seminary  were  all  regarded  by  him  with  favor  as 
efficient  means  toward  making  our  liberties  stable  and 
secure,  by  erecting  safeguards  against  the  vices  and 
excesses  springing  from  public  ignorance.  He  loved 
to  encourage  poor  young  men  sighing  for  an  educa- 
tion, but  seeing  no  prospect  open  before  them  of 
reaching  the  object  of  their  wishes.  He  not  only 
cheered  such  with  hopeful  words,  but  gave  at  times 
more  substantial  aid,  and  there  are  instances  in  which 
young  men  owed  directly  to  his  timely  helpfulness 
their  rising,  through  education,  to  positions  of  honor 
and  usefulness.  He  felt  it  a  pleasure  as  well  as  duty 
to  impart  knowledge,  to  scatter  light  for  others'  benefit, 
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and  freely  opened  the  stores  of  his  own  large  library 
for  the  benefit  of  any  who  needed  and  sought  for  in- 
formation therein  contained.  He  was  not  selfish  even 
to  the  hoarding  of  his  books,  but  gave  them  on  occa- 
sions to  persons  likely  to  prize  and  profit  by  a  gift  of 
this  kind ;  and  this  was  so  frequently  done,  that  the 
number  of  his  volumes,  long  and  carefully  gathered, 
had  much  dwindled  before  his  death.  The  doing  good 
by  communicating  in  this  way  is  a  form  of  benevolence 
as  rare  as  it  is  pleasant  to  see.  As  showing  how  un- 
selfish his  nature  was,  and  how  freely  he  rendered 
services  to  others  from  the  love  of  doing  it,  and  with- 
out the  least  thought  of  his  own  personal  advantage 
or  interest  prompting  him,  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  the  late  Hon.  A.  Bruyn  Hasbrouck, 
on  the  demise  of  his  life-long  friend,  may  be  fittingly 
presented : 

"  The  generous  impulses  of  his  nature  were  always 
aroused  in  my  behalf  upon  every  occasion  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  him ;  and,  in  one  or  two  of  the  most 
important  events  of  my  life,  his  zealous  and  eflacient 
support  conferred  upon  me  a  weight  of  obligation 
which  I  was  proud  to  acknowledge  while  he  was  liv- 
ing, and  which  will  not  be  diminished  by  his  death. 
I  feel  his  kindness  the  more  deeply  now,  when  I  re- 
flect how  entirely  disinterested  it  ever  was.  He  never 
asked  me  for  the  slightest  favor  in  return,  and  left  me 
only  with  a  sense  of  unrequited  interest  in  me  and  my 
family,  saved  from  being  irksome  by  the  remarkable 
nobleness  of  his  own  character." 

His  disposition  was  eminently  social.  He  loved  his 
many  friends  with  steadfast  constancy ;  was  a  prized 
visitant  in  the  humblest  abodes;  took  delight  in  the 
society  of  little  children,  into  whose  artless  feelings  he 
entered  with  a  freshness  and  zest  which  attracted  them 
irresistibly,  and  made  them  fastest  friends  thenceforth. 
There  was  abo>it  him,  wherever  seen,  the  outgush  of 
kindly  sympathies,  disclosing  a  genial,  warm  heart, 
retaining  its  youthful  buoyancy  in  spite  of  advancing 
years.  Thus  he  seemed  far  younger  than  he  was ;  and 
when,  during  the  summer  of  1857,  he  revisited  the 
shrine  of  his  Alma  Mater,  at  the  season  of  her  annual 
celebration,  and  rejoiced  to  meet  many  of  the  friends 
of  his  earlier  years,  and  uttered  in  a  meeting  of  her 
Alumni  one  of  his  short,  pithy,  telling  speeches,  and 
conveyed  to  other  hearts  the  cheeriness  which  welled 
up  from  his  own,  it  was  a  remark  often  made  that  it 
was  hardly  credible  he  had  taught  in  the  institution 
nearly  fifty-five  years  before.  He  died  in  the  spring 
succeeding  this  summer,  in  a  good  old  age,  surrounded 
by  friends  who  honored  and  loved  him,  and  followed 
to  the  grave  by  many  who  sorrowed  that  they  should 
see  his  face  no  more.  What  remains  is  the  record  of 
strong  powers  devoted  to  high  purposes,  issuing  in  a 
worthy  and  beneficent  life-work.  Having  ' '  served  his 
generation  faithfully  by  the  will  of  God,"  and  passed 
from  among  the  actors  still  playing  their  several  parts 


on  the  mortal  stage,  he  has  left  the  impress  of  what  he 
was  and  what  he  did  as  a  monument  to  perpetuate  his 
name. 


ffESTBROOK,   HON.  THEODORIC  ROMETN, 
Justice  of  the  Third  Judicial  District  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  born 
in  Pishkill,  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  November 
20th,  1822,  and  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Cornelius  D. 
Westbrook,  D.D.,  who,  though  born  in  Ulster  County, 
was  for  many  years  a  resident  and  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  of  that  place.    Judge  Westbrook 
is  descended  from  Dutch,  French  and  English  ancestry, 
who  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  this  country. 
His  paternal  grandfather  was  Gen.   Frederick  West- 
brook, of  English  origin,  who  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Revolutionary  war;    and  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Captain  Tjerck  Beekman,  likewise  took  apromi- 
nent  part  in  the  same  struggle.     The  latter  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Wilhelmus  Beekman,  who  came  to  New 
York  from  Holland  in  1646,  and  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  well-known  Beekman  family,  of  that  city.    Both 
his  grandfathers  married  into  Huguenot  families.  Gen- 
eral Westbrook  espousing  a  lady  named  Sarah  Depuy, 
and  Captain  Beekman,  one  named  Rachel  Dumond. 
Mrs.  Beekman  survived  her  husband  a  number  of 
years,  and  died  at  Kingston,  in  1856,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-three  years.     In  her  time,  she  was  one  of 
the  most  notable  inhabitants  of  this  old  town,  and 
highly  respected,  not  only  as  an  interesting  link  con- 
necting the  present  with  the  Revolutionai-y  epoch,  but 
also  for  her  superior  personal  worth.     In  many  re- 
spects, she  was  a  remarkable  woman.     To  shrewd  ob- 
servation she  added  great  vivacity,  readiness  in  speech 
and  quickness  at  repartee,  and  possessed  the  coiirtly 
manners  of  the  last  century.     One  of  her  daughters, 
Gertrude,  the  elder,  married  Judge  Charles  H.  Rug- 
gles,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State,  but  died 
early  in  her  married  life.     The  other  daughter,  Sarah, 
became  the  second  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cornelius  D 
Westbrook,  and  the  mother  of  seven  children,  Theo- 
doric,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  being  the  second. 
From  both  of  his  parents.  Judge  Westbrook  inherits 
abilities  of  the  first  order.     His  father,  a  man  of  piety 
and  learning,  transmitted  to  him  the  qualities  of  heart 
and  head  which  mark  the  Christian  and  the  scholar. 
To  his  mother,  however,  he  is  doubtless  specially  in- 
debted for  the  characteristics  which  liave  made  his 
career  a  brilliant  success  and  his  name  one  of  the  most 
respected  on  the  Bench  of  the  State.     "  She  was,"  as 
described  by  another,  "a  woman  of  remarkable  char- 
acter and  endowments.     To  a  comprehensive  and  vig- 
orous intellect,  she  joined  great  capacity  for  directing 
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affairs,  great  energy  in  carrying  out  Iter  purposes, 
with  liigli  principle  and  conscientiousness  in  fulfilling 
to  tlie  utmost  every  requirement  of  duty.  Her  devo- 
tion to  tlie  welfare  of  lier  family  was  incessant  and  un- 
wearying. She  loved  education,  and  strove  to  have 
her  children  prize  it  and  receive  it  as  the  truest  means 
of  promoting  their  respectability  and  usefulness  in 
life,  as  well  as  their  personal  happiness.  Her  own  dis- 
cernment and  experience  as  an  educator  of  others, 
confirmed  her  desire  in  regard  to  her  own  family,  and 
her  solicitude  was  rewarded  by  seeing  three  of  her 
four  sons  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  college  education. 
Her  long  life  was  a  constant  benefaction  to  those 
around  her,  and  its  benign  influence  will  prove  as  last- 
ing as  its  pleasant  memories."  At  the  age  of  eleven, 
young  Westbrook  entered  Eutgers  College.  Despite 
his  extreme  youth,  he  acquired  high  standing  in  his 
class  and  was  one  of  four  junior  orators  chosen  from 
his  society  to  pronounce  orations  at  the  commencement 
exercises  the  year  preceding  his  graduation,  and  also 
one  of  the  orators  of  his  class  on  the  day  of  his  gradua- 
ation.  On  leaving  college,  he  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  Hasbrouck  and  Schoonmaker,  in  Kingston.  At  six- 
teen he  began  to  plead  cases  in  the  Justices'  Courts,  and 
with  such  success  that  quite  a  largo  number  were  en- 
trusted to  his  management.  Apart  from  the  law,  he 
took  a  deep  interest  in  politics,  and  plunged  with  ar- 
dor into  political  campaigns  long  before  he  was  quali- 
fied to  vote,  making  speeches,  in  various  places,  in 
behalf  of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party, 
which  commanded  his  entire  support.  In  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1840,  the  young  aspirant  for  legal 
honors  warmly  supported  Martin  Van  Buren.  He 
entered  the  campaign  of  1844  a  full-fledged  member 
of  the  Bar,  and,  advocating  the  election  of  James  K. 
Polk  to  the  presidency,  addressed  a  number  of  pub- 
lic meetings  during  this  exciting  canvass.  In  1848  he 
gave  his  support  to  Lewis  Cass,  as  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  opposing  the  Free  Soilers,  who  advo- 
cated the  re-election  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  On  his  ad- 
mission to  the  Bar,  in  1843,  he  entered  at  once  into  a 
promising  practice,  and  in  a  short  time  became  one  of 
the  foremost  members  of  the  legal  profession  in  his 
county.  In  1853,  being  then  but  thirty  years  of  age. 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Counties  of  Ulster 
and  Greene,  entering  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  at 
one  of  the  most  momentous  epochs  in  our  National 
history.  Beyond  representing  in  the  most  capable 
manner  the  constituency  which  elected  him,  he  had  no 
other  design  than  to  maintain  the  harmony  between 
the  several  sections  of  the  country,  so  essential  to  the 
National  welfare  and  development.  He  voted  with  his 
party  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  resolution,  introduced 
by  Stephen  A.  Douglas  into  the  Senate,  and  passed  in 
that  body  by  a  vote  of  thirty-seven  to  fourteen,  and 


subsequently,  (May  22d,  1854,)  after  a  stormy  debate, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  to  one  hundred.  In  common  with 
Douglas  and  others,  Mr.  Westbrook  shared  in  the 
alarm  occasioned  in  the  North  by  the  persistent  de- 
mands of  the  pro-slavery  power,  and  openly  and 
earnestly  resisted  the  designs  of  the  Southern  leaders. 
In  1860,  when  Douglas  became  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  Mr.  Westbrook  gave  him  a  cordial  and  vig- 
orous support.  Acquiescing  in  the  methods  of  the  Re- 
publican party  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  the  Union 
was  concerned,  he  gave  his  unqualified  support  to 
the  National  Government  during  the  Rebellion,  and 
labored  assiduously  to  promote  harmony  in  the  North 
and  to  stimulate  the  patriotism  of  the  people.  He  was 
especially  active  in  raising  supplies  of  men  and  money, 
and  his  speeches  and  addresses  accomplished  wonders 
for  the  Federal  cause.  His  sentiments  at  this  moment- 
ous period  in  our  history  are  well  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  an  address  made  by  him  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a  stand  of  colors  by  the 
citizens  of  Saugerties  to  the  30th  Regiment,  December 
15th,  1863:  "This  unflinching  courage,  this  daunt- 
less heroism,  points  only  in  one  direction.  Its  unerring 
finger  is  ever  turned  to  the  old  flag,  floating  as  gayly 
in  Charleston  as  in  New  York ;  and  to  one  Nation  and 
one  country,  stretching  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf,  its 
unity  unbroken  and  its  constitution  still  free."  In  the 
fall  of  1873,  Mr.  Westbrook,  whose  practice  was  now 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  State,  was  elected  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  succeed  Judge  Henry  Hoge- 
boom,  and  took  his  seat  upon  the  Bench  January  1st, 
1874.  His  selection  for  this  important  office  was  an 
eminently  wise  one,  as  he  was  well  fitted,  both  by 
training  and  an  experience  of  thirty  years  in  the 
legal  profession,  for  the  duties  of  his  position. 
He  had  not  been  long  upon  the  Bench  be- 
fore he  took  high  rank  among  his  fellow-justices. 
Among  the  qualities  which  distinguished  him  were  "a 
ready  and  quick  perception  of  the  true  merits  of  a 
question;  a  facility  at  disentangling  a  complex  case 
from  its  plausible  or  mystifying  surroundings,  and 
presenting  it  clearly  and  without  illusion ;  and  the 
faculty  of  lucid,  direct  statement,  serving  to  make  a 
legal  principle  or  point  of  law  or  evidence  intelligible 
to  the  plain,  practical  men  of  whom  our  juries  are 
mainly  composed."  He  shrank  from  no  amount  of 
labor  in  his  study  of  a  case,  and  invariably  mastered 
each  as  it  was  presented  to  him,  both  in  whole  and  in 
detail.  His  high  sense  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  his 
unvarying  politeness  to  all  with  whom  he  had  dealings, 
contributed  to  increase  the  popularity  which  had  its 
true  origin  in  the  soundness  and  justice  of  his  decisions 
and  the  broad  learning  displayed  in  reaching  them. 
His  experience  on  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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covers  so  many  important  cases  that  no  more  than  the 
merest  mention  of  several  of  the  more  important  can 
be  attempted  in  this  sketch.  The  case  of  Charles  H. 
Phelps,  under  indictment  for  abstracting  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  the  State  treas- 
ury, is  one  of  these.  Phelps,  who  obtained  this  large 
amount  by  fraudulent  practices,  sought  to  shield  him- 
self from  punishment  by  setting  up  the  plea  that  his 
act  was  simply  a  breach  of  trust,  and  that  with  the 
penalty  for  this  his  accountability  ceased.  Judge 
"Westbrook,  however,  justly  viewed  the  offence  as  lar- 
ceny, and,  as  such,  punishable  in  kind  and  degree  with 
similar  offences.  The  sentence  awarded  by  Judge 
Westbrook  to  Phelps  was  fifteen  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, a  sentence  which  the  honest  public  applauded 
and  the  Courts  confirmed.  A  most  important  case 
tried  before  Judge  Westbrook  was  that  of  William  M. 
Tweed,  which  involved  an  immense  sum  of  money 
and  came  up  in  1876.  In  this  case  the  rulings  of  the 
Court  were  made  with  singular  clearness,  ability  and 
impartiality,  and  the  charge  to  the  jury  was  unequivo- 
cal. The  verdict  was  in  accordance  with  these,  and 
was  for  over  six  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  Judge 
Westbrook  presided  at  the  Albany  Circuit  when  the 
first  of  the  famous  canal  suits  brought  by  the  State 
against  the  canal  contractors  was  tried.  The  initial 
proceedings  consumed  several  weeks,  but  at  their  close 
Judge  Westbrook  dismissed  the  case,  delivering  at  the 
same  time  a  long  and  exhaustive  argument  to  sustain 
his  course,  which  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  This  decision  was  the  more  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  it  was  made  notwithstanding  a 
strong  public  feeling  of  an  adverse  character,  created 
by  the  supporters  of  Governor  Tilden.  It  may  be  said 
here  that  the  independent  press  of  the  State,  after  a 
close  analysis  of  Judge  Westbrook's  opinion,  gave  it 
an  unqualified  endorsement.  Still  another  important 
case,  which  confirmed  the  soundness  of  Judge  West- 
brook's  legal  knowledge,  was  the  one  growing  out  of 
the  granting  of  a  writ  of  certiorari  on  the  application 
of  Sidney  P.  Nichols  to  review  Mayor  Cooper's  pro- 
ceedings in  removing  Nichols  from  the  ofl3ce  of  Police 
Commissioner  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  applica- 
tion for  the  writ  was  made  to  Judge  Westbrook  at 
Special  Term  in  Albany,  and  the  original  motion 
therefor  included  the  Governor  of  the  State  as  well  as 
the  Mayor.  The  motion  was  denied  as  to  the  Governor, 
but  allowed  as  to  the  Mayor,  and  the  writ,  as  the  Mayor 
only  was  included,  was  made  returnable  at  the  New 
York  Special  Term  at  Chambers.  The  New  York 
term  was  also  held  by  Judge  Westbrook,  who  compelled 
a  return  to  such  writ,  and  was  about  to  proceed  with 
the  case,  when  Governor  Robinson,  in  response  to 
Mayor  Cooper's  appeal,  convened  au  Extraordinary 
General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court.     The  purpose  oJ 


this  was  evidently  to  protect  the  Mayor  from  the  effect 
of  Judge  Westbrook's  decision,  which,  it  was  inferred 
from    the   latter's    written    opinion    when   granting 
Nichols'  application,  would  be  an  adverse  one.     Al- 
though the  Court,  thus  convened,  took  the  ground  that 
Judge  Westbrook,  as  holding  a  Special  Term  at  Cham- 
bers, had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  premises,  and  granted 
the  prohibition,  Mr.  Nichols'  counsel  took  the  matter 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  this  high  tribunal  ren- 
dered a  unanimous  decision  to  the  contrary.     It  fully 
sustained  the  points  of   law  in  Judge  Westbrook's 
written  opinion,  given  at  the  time  of  granting  the  writ, 
and  reversed  the  order  of  prohibition  granted  by  the 
Supreme  Court.    Notable  among  the  cases  which  have 
been  tried  before  him  is  that  of  Hilaire  Latrimouille, 
who  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Miss  Catharine 
Dunsbach,  a  maiden  lady  of  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
This  case  came  up  at  the  Albany  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
June  3d,  1879,  and  occupied  nearly  a  month.     Judge 
Westbrook's  great  experience  as  a  criminal  lawyer 
previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  Bench,  served  him  ad- 
mirably in  the  management  of  this  case.     At  the  close 
of  the  trial  he  received  a  rare  and  gratifying  tribute 
from  the  members  of  the  Albany  Bar,  for  the  "  able, 
impartial,  patient  and  courteous  manner  in  which  the 
business  of  the  Court  had  been  transacted."    Other 
important  cases  that  have  been  presented  before  him, 
and  have  elicited  learned  opinions,  are  the  famous 
"Coppers  case,"  in  which  the  right  of  the  plaintiffs  to 
inter  the  body  of  their  deceased  brother  in  a  plot  of 
ground  purchased  by  him  during  life  from  Calvary 
Cemetery  (Roman  Catholic)  was  aflBrmed,   notwith- 
standing that  the  deceased  died  in  the  Protestant  faith 
and  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order ;  the  trial  of  John 
Hughes  for  the  murder  of  William  J.  Hadley;  the 
case  of    The  People  against  Denison,   Belden   and 
others ;  the  application  of  William  H.  Mundy  against 
the  Excise  Commissioners  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
on  the  subject  of  ale  or  beer  licenses;  the  case  of  The 
People  against  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company 
and  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Railroad  Company  of  Brook- 
lyn ;  The  People  against  Cornelius  O'Reilly,  convicted 
of  perjury;  the  case  of  Isadore  Bayard,  in  which  a 
new  and  important  question  of  constitutional  law  was 
decided;  The  People,  on  the  relation  of  the  Harlem 
Railroad  Company,  against  William  P.   Havemeyer, 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  creating  the  liability 
of  the  city  for  one-half  of  the  cost  of  sinking  the  rail- 
road tracks  on  Fourth  avenue ;  The  People  against  the 
Globe  Life  Insurance  Company ;  The  People  against 
the  Manhattan  Railway  Company ;  and  many  others, 
covering  almost  the  entire  range  of  civil  and  criminal 
law.     In  concluding  this  sketch,  justice  demands  that 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  Judge  West- 
brook is  the  uncompromising  foe  of  gambling,  illegal 
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liquor-selling,  election  frauds,  corruption  in  office,  and 
the  dislionest  practices  of  corporations.  His  rulings 
and  decisions  have  invariably  proved  sound  and  just, 
and  have  been  ratified  not  only  by  the  ablest  jurists 
and  the  highest  Courts,  but  also  by  the  unerring  judg- 
ment of  public  opinion.  Judge  Westbrook  married, 
in  1846,  Miss  Julia  Augusta  Vail,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
David  W.  Vail,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  a 
lady  of  high  intelligence  and  great  worth  of  character. 
His  wife  is  still  living,  and  also  two  sons,  the  fruit  of 
such  marriage,  David  Vail  and  Theodoric  Beekman, 
the  former  and  elder  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  the  latter  residing  at  Kingston  and  following  tlie 
profession  of  liis  father.  Judge  Westbrook  is  still  in 
the  full  maturity  of  his  powers.  His  temperate,  regu- 
lar and  active  life  has  conduced  to  preserve  his  health 
intact,  and  enables  him  to  bear  up  under  the  most  severe 
draught  upon  his  physical  strength.  He  is  unsparing 
of  himself,  in  the  service  of  the  people  and  of  justice, 
and  in  consequence  enjoys  a  pre-eminence  even  among 
the  most  honored  public  men  of  the  State. 


EDWAEDS,  HON.  WILLIAM  BURR,  of  Bing- 
hamton,  County  Judge  and  Surrogate  of  Broome 
County,  is  the  son  of  William  Edwards,  and  was 
born  in  Lisle,  Broome  County,  New  York,  February 
13th,  1829.  His  ancestors  were  of  New  England 
origin.  His  grandfather,  Edward  Edwards,  who  was 
a  grandson  of  President  Jonathan  Edwards,  came 
from  Massachusetts,  and,  removing  to  this  State,  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Broome  County.  Young 
Edwards  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  place,  and 
afterwards  continued  his  studies  at  the  Academies  of 
Binghamton,  and  Homer,  Cortland  County.  In  the 
meantime  he  engaged  in  teaching,  whenever  opportu- 
nity would  permit,  and  thus  secured,  in  connection 
with  his  academic  and  private  studies,  a  liberal  educa- 
tion introductory  to  whatever  career  he  might  choose 
to  follow.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law  with  A.  McDowell,  Esq.,  of  Lisle, 
and  his  zeal  and  diligence  in  the  profession  of  his 
choice  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Us  preceptor, 
who  manifested  his  high  appreciation  of  his  young 
pupil  by  tendering  him,  in  1853 — the  year  previous  to 
his  admission  to  the  Bar — a  partnership  in  his  law 
business.  This  flattering  offer  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  and  the  partnership  then  formed  continued 
until  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar  in  1853,  and  ex- 
tended down  to  a  recent  date.  The  firm  was  known 
as  McDowell  &  Edwards,  and  their  practice  in  time 
grew  to  be  extensive  in  all  branches  of  the  profession, 
and  covering  Broome  and  adjoining  counties.  During 
this  time  Mr.   Edwards  was  chosen  and  served  as 


Superintendent  of  Schools,  Supervisor,  etc.  The  firm 
of  McDowell  &  Edwards  continued  until  1870.  In 
that  year  the  position  of  Judge  of  Broome  County  was 
to  be  filled  by  a  general  election,  and  Mr.  Edwards  re- 
ceived the  Republican  nomination  for  the  office.  He 
was  elected  over  the  Democratic  nominee,  one  of  the 
most  able  and  popular  members  of  the  Bar  of  that 
county.  In  1876,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office.  Judge  Edwards  was  again  put  in  nomination  by 
the  Republicans,  and  this  time,  so  high  was  the  popu- 
lar estimate  of  his  ability  and  integrity,  he  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Democratic  party,  and  received  the  very 
flattering  compliment  of  an  election  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  people.  His  present  term  of  office  will 
expire  in  1883.  By  virtue  of  his  judicial  office,  Judge 
Edwards  is  also  Surrogate  of  Broome  County.  He  is 
one  of  the  Park  Commissioners  of  his  city,  and  is  a 
Director  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  Bank,  and  Trustee 
of  the  Binghamton  Savings  Bank.  Since  1878  he  has 
annually  been  elected  by  the  New  York  State  Sunday- 
school  Association  one  of  its  Executive  Committee, 
and,  in  1875,  was  chosen  to  preside  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  association  held  in  the  city  of  Syracuse. 
His  first  experience  on  the  Bench  was  as  one  of  the 
Judges  in  the  celebrated  RulofE  murder  case,  which,  at 
that  time,  attracted  much  attention  throughout  the 
county  and  State.  Judge  Edwards'  long  and  varied 
experience  as  a  lawyer,  his  acknowledged  ability  and 
integrity  as  a  Judge,  and  his  record  of  usefulness  and 
honor  as  a  citizen,  attest  a  past  well  employed,  while 
his  future,  whether  in  official  station  or  private  life, 
promises  to  be  one  of  continued  and  worthy  service  in 
behalf  of  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1853,  to  Miss  Mary  J.,  daughter  of  Hiram 
Call,  Esq.,  of  Lisle,  New  York. 


ORTON,  JOHN  G.,  M.D.,  of  Binghamton,  is  fifth 
in  line  of  descent  from  Samuel  Orton,who  came  to 
this  country  from  England,  and  settled  in  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts,  in  1636,  removing  afterwards  to 
Windsor,  Connecticut.  Azariah  Orton,  grandfather  of 
our  subject,  was  a  native  of  Tyxingham,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three 
years.  He  served  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution, 
joining  General  Gates'  command  when  a  lad  of  but 
sixteen  years  of  age.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Azariah  G. 
Orton,  D.D.,  graduated  at  Williams  College,  entered 
the  minis' ry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  settled 
at  Seneca  Palls,  New  York,  where  he  preached  fourteen 
years;  afterwards  in  Greene,  Chenango  County,  for  a 
like  period.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Union  College  and  the  University  of  New 
York.     At   Seneca  Palls  the  subject  of  our  present 
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sketch  was  bom  December  5tli,  1827.  After  the  usual 
preliminary  academic  course  of  study,  preparing  for 
the  junior  class,  he  entered  the  University  of  New 
York,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He  graduated 
from  the  Medical  Department  of  that  institution  in 
1853.  After  devoting  a  year  to  hospital  work  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  at  Bing- 
hamton  in  the  spring  of  1854,  where  his  commanding 
talents  soon  secured  him  recognition  as  a  leader  in  his 
profession.  In  that  year  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Binghamton  Academy  of  Medicine.  In  1856  he  was 
made  a  permanent  member  of  tlie  American  Medical 
Association,  and  also  a  permanent  member  of  the  New 
,  York  State  Medical  Society ;  and  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Broome  County  Medical 
Society.  In  1864,  Dr.  Orton  was  chosen  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Buffalo  Natural  History  Society, 
and  in  1875,  member  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Care  of  Inebriates.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Public  Health  Association  of  the  United  States,  and 
Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  New  York  State  Inebriate 
Asylum.  Among  his  numerous  contributions  to  med- 
ical literature  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 
"Operation  for  Ovarian  Dropsy,"  reported  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society 
(1869);  "Amylene  as  an  Anaesthetic,"  j'M.  (1858); 
' '  Bi-Chromate  of  Potassa,  as  a  Remedy  in  Diphtheria, " 
ibid  {liQS);  " Contributions  to  Chemical  Pathology," 
Transactions  of  the  Medical  Association  of  Southern 
New  York,  etc.,  etc.  Dr.  Orton  has  held  the  position 
of  Manager  of  the  New  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum 
since  1868 ;  founder  and  President  of  the  Binghamton 
Orphan  Asylum  since  1869,  the  date  of  its  organiza- 
tion, and  Trustee,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Blind  Asylum.  Dr.  Orton  took  an  active 
part  in  securing  the  establishment  of  the  present  effi- 
cient State  Board  of  Health,  and  his  influence  has  been 
duly  recognized.  Under  appointment  of  Governor 
Fenton,  Dr.  Orton  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  State  for  the  Suppression  of  Contagious  Diseases 
Among  Cattle,  and  materially  added  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject  through  his  official  reports.  He  is  a  Direc- 
tor in  the  Binghamton  Savings  Bank,  and  has  been  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
that  city.  He  has  been  tlie  United  States  Examining 
Surgeon  for  that  section  of  the  State  since  1863,  and 
is  the  confidential  adviser  and  medical  examiner  for 
most  of  the  life  insurance  companies  represented  in 
Broome  County.  While  making  experiments,  in  1846, 
with  galvanism  and  electricity,  Dr.  Orton  discovered  a 
theory  of  the  decomposition  of  water  by  galvanism, 
which  he  fully  elucidated  and  established,  and  which 
attracted  much  attention  from  prominent  scientists 
This  was  followed,  in  1847,  by  important  discoveries 
in  the  manufacture  of  gun  cotton.     Dr.  Orton's  suc- 


cess and  ability  as  a  practitioner,  and  his  beneficent 
influence  as  an  active,  public-spirited  citizen,  coupled 
with  a  kindly  heart  and  genial  manner,  have  made 
him  deservedly  popular  in  the  community  where  he 
resides,  while  his  admitted  professional  and  scientific 
attainments  rank  him  among  the  ablest  of  his  co- 
workers in  the  State.  In  June,  1856,  he  married  Helen 
M.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ammi  Doubleday,  of  Binghamton, 
New  York. 


BURR,  GEORGE,  M.D.,  of  Binghamton,  was  born 
at  Meredith,  Delaware  County,  New  York,  April 
5th,  1813.  During  the  years  of  his  childhood  and 
youth  he  was  under  the  care  and  influence  of  his 
parents,  attending  school  a  portion  of  the  time  in  the 
common  schools  in  the  vicinity,  and  at  other  times  in 
private  classical  schools,  where  he  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  languages  and  other  higher  branches 
of  learning.  He  was  also  engaged  a  part  of  the  time 
in  assisting  to  carry  on  a  limited  farming  business  un- 
til 1832,  when,  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  entered  upon 
the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Almiron  Fitch, 
M.D.,  of  Franklin,  New  York.  He  continued  under 
the  instruction  of  Dr.  Fitch  during  the  entire  required 
term  of  study,  and  then  attended  a  course  of  lectures 
at  the  old  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Fair- 
field, New  York,  covering  the  term  of  1834-5,  and 
another  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution  at  Pitts- 
field,  Massachusetts,  during  the  latter  year.  He  was 
graduated  as  Doctor  in  Medicine  from  the  last  named 
institution  December  2d,  1835.  Subsequent  to  his 
graduation,  and  after  having  been  in  practice  a  few 
years.  Dr.  Burr  attended  a  third  course  of  instruction 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia. 
Thoroughly  prepared  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  profession,  the  selection  of  a  location  for  practice 
was  the  subject  next  in  order  with  the  young  doctor. 
The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  had  then 
just  been  organized,  and  were  making  their  first  pre- 
liminary surveys  of  the  route  for  the  road  which  they 
proposed  building,  and  which  they  have  since  com- 
pleted. Dr.  Burr,  in  common  with  many  others,  was 
attracted  to  the  line  of  the  contemplated  work  as  most 
likely  to  offer  a  feasible  and  satisfactory  location  for 
his  purposes,  and  accordingly,  in  April,  1836,  he  located 
at  Union,  in  the  County  of  Broome,  where  he  made  a 
beginning  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  remained 
at  this  place  nearly  seven  years,  when,  having  been 
elected  to  the  office  of  County  Clerk  at  the  general 
election  of  1843,  he  removed  to  Binghamton,  the 
county  seat,  the  first  day  of  January  succeeding,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  continued  in 
the  discharge  of  these  duties  for  three  years,  when,  his 
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term  having  expired,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  After  spending  about  a  year  and  a  half  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Dr.  Burr  returned  to 
Bingharaton  and  formed  a  copartnership  in  practice 
with  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Jackson.  Since  then  he  has 
devoted  his  entire  attention  and  effort  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  profession  and  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
its  responsible  duties  as  a  general  practitioner.  He 
likewise  has  been  engaged  during  about  fifteen  years 
of  his  life  in  teaching  some  of  the  branches  of  medical 
and  surgical  science.  For  four  years  he  occupied  the 
Chair  of  Obstetrics,  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  for  eleven  years  the 
Professorship  of  General  and  Special  Anatomy  in 
Geneva  Medical  College.  When  the  dark  cloud  of 
civil  war  was  lowering  over  our  land,  and  it  became 
evident  that  the  storm  would  break  into  a  fierce  and 
bloody  strife.  Dr.  Burr  promptly  responded  to  the  call 
of  patriotism,  and  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. He  received  a  commission  from  President  Lin- 
coln as  Brigade  Surgeon  of  Volunteers,  and  was 
assigned  to  -duty,  in  October,  1861,  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  During  the  ensuing  winter  he  remained 
in  camp,  superintending  the  care  of  the  sick  of  his 
brigade,  and  performing  such  other  duties  as  the  com- 
manding General  saw  fit  to  direct  to  promote  the 
healthful  condition  of  the  troops.  Dr.  Burr  served 
through  the  entire  subsequent  campaign  of  1862— on 
the  peninsula  and  before  Eichmond — and  was  on  the 
field  with  his  brigade  in  every  battle  in  which  it  was 
engaged  during  that  period.  After  his  return  from 
the  army  Dr.  Burr  resumed  his  former  practice,  and 
has  since  been  actively  and  continuously  engaged  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  ineident  to  an  extensive 
and  increasing  patronage,  the  natural  outcome  of  many 
years  of  laborious  and  successful  effort.  For  the  past 
twenty  years  or  more  his  devotion  to  his  profession 
has  ^  been  unremitting.  His  undoubted  skill  and 
ability  have  given  him  well-deserved  celebrity  among 
his  people  and  high  rank  as  a  leader  in  the  profession. 
Dr.  Burr  was  married,  in  July,  1841,  to  Eunice  Caro- 
line Swift,  daughter  of  the  then  late  Daniel  Swift, 
Esq.,  of  Franklin,  New  York. 


FARMAN,  HON.  ELBERT  ELL,  recently  United 
States  Agent  and  Consul-General  at  Cairo,  and 
now  Judge  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals  of  Egypt,  was 
born  at  New  ■  Haven,  Oswego  County,  New  York, 
April  23d,  1831.  In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, a  planter  named  Farman  resided  on  his  estate 
near  Annapolis,  Maryland.  In  1765,  his  son  John, 
then  twenty-four  years  of  age,  who  had  been  a  soldier 
under   Wolfe  at   the  storming  of  Quebec,  and  had 


served  during  the  French  war,  went  through  the  wil- 
derness from  Canada  to  the  colony  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  settled  on  the  Connecticut  river,  in  what  is  now 
the  township  of  Bath,  Grafton  County.  Here  he 
married,  and  had  eight  sons,  from  whom  are  descended 
all  persons  bearing  the  family  name  of  Farman  in  the 
northern  States.  He  died  in  1792.  His  oldest  son, 
Roswell,  had  eight  children,. among  whom  was  a  son 
Zadok,  born  in  1791.  Roswell  Farman  removed  with 
his  family,  in  1805,  from  New  Hampshire  to  Oneida 
County,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  a  year  later 
settled  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Oswego.  Zadok 
Farman  married  Martha  Dix,  who  was  born  in  Weth- 
ersfield,  Connecticut,  where  her  family,  and  that  of 
her  kinsman,  the  late  General  John  A.-  Dix,  long 
resided.  They  had  six  children,  of  whom  the  fifth  is 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
having  mastered  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  town,  he  left  home  for  the  residence  of  an 
older  brother  in  Gainesville,  New  York.  After  teach- 
ing a  district  school  one  winter,  he  entered  Genesee 
Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Lima,  New  York,  then  in  its 
most  flourishing  period,  where  he  pursued  his  prepar- 
atory studies,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1851  entered  Gen- 
esee College,  then  under  the  presidency  of  B.  F.  Tefft, 
LL.D.,  who  was  afterward  accredited  by  this  Govern- 
ment as  Minister  to  Sweden.  At  the  beginning  of 
junior  year,  he  entered  Amherst  College,  of  which 
Edward  Hitchcock,  LL.D.,  was  then  President,  and 
tliere  received  his  first  degree  in  1855.  His  untiring 
application  and  force  of  character  gave  him  high  rank 
in  a  class  which  has  furnished  an  unusual  number  of 
men  who  have  become  leaders  in  law,  medicine,  pol- 
itics and  affairs.  He  received  the  honors  of  an  "ora- 
tion" at  commencement,  and  an  election  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Soon  after  leaving  college,  Mr.  Farman 
married  Lois  Parker,  of  Gainesville,  New  York,  a 
niece  of  the  well-known  Presbyterian  divine,  the  late 
Joel  Parker,  D.D.,  of  New  York  city.  Taking  up  his 
residence  at  Warsaw,  the  county  seat  of  Wyoming 
County,  he  became  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  F.  C. 
D.  McKay,  then  District  Attorney  of  that  county,  and 
a  leading  lawyer  of  western  New  York.  While  a  law 
student  he  attracted  attention  as  an  effective  speaker 
in  the  Fremont  campaign  of  1856.  He  addressed  fifty 
political  meetings  in  northern  New  York  in  that  mem- 
orable canvass,  and  on  the  hustings  developed  orator- 
ical powers  which,  at  a  later  period,  contributed  to  his 
success  before  juries.  On  his  admission  to  the  Bar  in 
1858,  Mr.  McKay  manifested  an  appreciation  of  his 
ability  and  tact  by  offering  him  a  partnership;  the 
opportunity  was  not  neglected,  and  Mr.  Farman  found 
himself  at  once  entering  upon  a  desirable  practice. 
His  labors,  however,  were  not  exclusively  confined  to 
the  growing  demands  of  his  profession.     From  1859  to 
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1861,  Mr.  Farman  and  Augustus  Harrington,  also  an 
alumnus  of  Amherst,  now  a  lawyer  at  Warsaw,  were 
the  proprietors  of  the  We^ern  New-Yorker,  a  news- 
paper published  at  Warsaw,  Mr.  Harrington  being  its 
editor.  As  one  of  its  publishers  Mr.  Farman  superin- 
tended the  business  department  of  the  paper,  besides 
attending  to  his  law  practice.  Under  this  manage- 
ment it  quadrupled  its  circulation,  and  soon  became, 
as  it  since  has  been,  the  leading  Republican  journal  in 
that  section  of  the  State.  Mr.  McKay  removed  to 
Iowa  in  1860.  During  the  next  five  years  Mr.  Farman 
devoted  himself  to  his  profession,  and  extended  his 
practice  until  it  became  exceptionally  lucrative  and 
successful.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  narrow 
opportunities  of  a  country  practice,  he  determined  to 
enlarge  his  field  of  observation  and  extend  his  studies 
beyond  what  he  had  found  practicable  either  in  college, 
or  as  a  lawyer  at  a  rural  county-seat.  Accordingly  he 
sailed  for  Europe  in  1865,  where  he  spent  two  years  in 
travel  and  study.  He  attended  the  Universities  of 
Heidelberg  in  the  summer  and  Berlin  in  the  winter, 
and  heard  lectures  on  Criminal,  International  and  the 
CivU  Law.  He  also  acquired  French  and  German. 
The  practical  advantage  of  speaking  French  has  since 
been  manifest  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 
He  then  traveled  through  Italy,  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land. During  his  travels  he  contributed  to  the  Wes- 
tern New-  Yorker  accounts  of  the  lands  and  peoples  he 
visited.  The  New  York  Observer  and  the  Utica  Herald 
copied  his  letters  and  called  attention  to  their  faithful 
sketches  of  foreign  life  and  scenes.  Mr.  Farman 
returned  from  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  1867,  and 
eai'ly  in  January  following  Governor  Fenton  appointed 
him  District  Attorney  of  Wyoming  County,  to  fill  a 
vacancy.  He  held  the  office  during  that  year,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1868  he  was  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publicans for  the  same  position,  and  elected  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  full  term  he 
was  renominated  and  re-elected  for  another  term. 
The  fact  that  during  the  seven  years  of  his  official 
service  no  indictment  drawn  by  him  was  quashed, 
attests  his  professional  fidelity  and  careful  learning. 
On  the  37th  of  March,  1876,  President  Grant  sent  Mr. 
Farman's  name  to  the  Senate  as  Agent  and  Consul- 
General  of  the  United  States  at  Cairo,  Egypt.  His 
appointment  was  confirmed  the  same  day,  and  on  the 
18th  of  April  he  sailed.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival 
at  his  post,  in  the  month  of  May  following,  until  July, 
1881,  he  held  this  position  and  attended  faithfully  to 
its  duties  at  Cairo,  finding  opportunity,  however,  for 
trips  up  the  Nile,  to  Sinai,  and  through  Palestine.  In 
the  summers  of  1878  and  1879  he  visited  the  United 
States,  returning  each  year  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber. His  duties  as  Agent  and  Consul-General  were 
chiefly  diplomatic,  and  as  a  representative  of  the  Uni- 


ted States  Government  in  Egypt  he  was  eminently 
successful.  He  received  the  approval  of  the  home 
Government  and  also  of  the  Americans  who  resided  in 
Cairo,  as  well  as  those  who  visited  that  capital  for 
business  or  pleasure.  His  personal  relations  with  the 
Khedive  and  the  members  of  his  Government  were 
friendly  and  intimate.  Few  of  our  foreign  represen- 
tatives were  better  received  at  the  courts  to  which  they 
were  accredited.  This  fact  was  appreciated  by  the 
Americans  in  Cairo.  During  his  absence  in  the 
autumn  of  1878,  anticipating  that  he  might  decide  to 
remain  in  the  United  States,  or  that  pressure  for  place 
might  induce  the  Administration  to  put  another  in  his 
position,  appeals  were  made  to  prominent  citizens  in 
this  country  to  secure  his  return.  An  American  who 
then  held  a  high  position  in  Egypt,  and  who  now  holds 
a  still  higher  one  in  another  country,  wrote  of  him  in 
the  following  terms : 

"Every  American  here  hopes  Mr.  Farman  will  re- 
turn. It  would  be  a  great  mistake  in  the  Government 
to  send  any  one  else.  He  understands  this  country 
and  its  people.  Always  efficient  in  protecting  every 
interest  confided  to  his  care,  he  has  lately  done  great 
service  to  his  countrymen  here,  who  would  have  been 
in  a  pitiable  plight  without  his  aid." 

The  New  York  Times  of  August  11th,  1878,  alluding 
to  the  trouble  which  American  citizens,  who  had 
served  the  Khedive  in  the  army  and  in  other  capac- 
ities, then  experienced  in  obtaining  their  pay,  referred 
to  Mr.  Farman's  efficient  help  and  diplomatic  skill  in 
flattering  terms.     Its  correspondent  at  Cairo  said : 

"Though  discharged  June  13th,  only  one  of  our 
officers  has  received  his  pay.  But  with  the  valuable 
assistance  of  the  indefatigable  and  prudent  American 
Consul-General,  Mr.  Farman,  of  New  York,  these 
difficulties  are  likely  soon  to  be  adjusted.  The  zeal 
and  tact  displayed  by  him  in  clearing  away  misunder- 
standings in  the  settlement  of  officers'  accounts  explain 
the  success  he  has  achieved.  In  a  country  where  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  is  law,  diplomacy  has  much  to  do 
in  all  such  matters.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  aU  Amer- 
icans to  know  that  so  competent  and  excellent  an  offi- 
cer as  Mr.  Farman  is  in  the  service  of  his  country." 

Among  the  negotiations  successfully  conducted  by 
Mr.  Farman  were  those  for  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  American  judges  in  the  International  Tribunal  of 
Egypt.  By  the  stipulations  the  United  States  were 
permitted  to  send  a  third  judge,  and,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  President  Hayes,  the  Khedive  appointed  to 
this  position  the  Honorable  Philip  H.  Morgan  of 
Louisiana,  who,  after  nearly  three  years  of  this  service, 
is  now  U.  S.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary to  Mexico.  Mr.  Farman  naturally  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  reception  of  General  Grant  on 
his  visit  to  Cairo.  He  presented  the  General  to  the 
Khedive,  and  acted  as  interpreter  of  their  speeches. 
He  also  gave  a  reception  and-  State  dinner  on  that 
occasion.     His  felicitous  speech  as  host  at  the  dinner 
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was  published  in  tliis  country,  and  his  conduct  of  tlie 
reception  warmly  commended.  John  Russell  Young 
wrote  to  the  New  York  Herald,  from  the  Egyptian 
capital,  that  General  Grant  said  to  him  "  that  America 
hati  in  Mr.  Farman  a  most  excellent  representative, 
who  could  but  do  honor  to  our  consular  service."  Mr. 
Farman's  ability  to  speak  French  was  an  important 
qualification  for  his  position  and  added  considerably  to 
his  influence  at  a  court  where  that  is  the  language  of 
ofQcial  intercourse  ;  and  few  of  our  representatives  in 
Egypt  have  been  more  fortunate  in  their  conduct  of 
State  affairs.  Mr.  Farman  did  not  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  the  wants  of  Americans  having  claims  against 
the  Egyptian  Government,  nor  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  service  of  his  countrymen  in  Egypt. 
While  these  demands  upon  him  received  his  unwearied 
attention,  his  official  reports,  published  at  Washington, 
show  that  he  also  took  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  accred- 
ited. The  same  interest  in  humanity,  the  same  con- 
viction of  the  divine  equality  of  all  men  in  privilege, 
which  drew  him  into  the  Fremont  campaign,  and 
characterized  his  political  course  through  the  civil 
war,  led  him  to  help  the  oppressed  in  Egypt.  Fif- 
teen slaves  were  freed  through  his  efforts.  The  first 
was  a  negro  boy  brought  by  a  slave-trader  from  Sou- 
dan and  sold  at  Saccara,  a  village  near  the  pyramids. 
The  slave  was  brutally  treated,  and  escaped  to  Cairo, 
where  an  American  lady  brought  him  to  the  notice  of 
the  Consul-General.  He  at  once  interested  himself  in 
the  case,  and,  in  June,  1877,  secured  an  order  from  the 
Egyptian  Government,  freeing  the  slave.  On  another 
occasion  he  obtained  from  that  Government  papers 
of  manumission  for  three  slave  girls,  of  whom  he 
wrote  to  the  Department  of  State,  June  8th,  1878,  as 
follows : 

"These  girls,  that  are  apparently  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  came  to  this  Consulate-General 
yesterday  in  company  with  Rev.  Dr.  Hogg  and  Miss 
McKown  of  the  American  Mission  at  Osiout,  and 
asked  to  have  measures  taken  to  secure  their  freedom. 
According  to  their  statements  they  had  been  brought 
by  traveling  merchants  from  Darfour,  one  of  the 
Egyptian  provinces  of  Soudan,  situated  about  350 
miles  west  and  southwest  of  the  junction  of  the  White 
and  the  Blue  Nile.  Their  journey  had  occupied  six 
months,  and  during  this  period  they  had  been  sold 
three  times.  On  their  departure  from  Darfour  the 
party  of  slaves  numbered  sixteen,  all  of  whom  had 
been  privately  kidnapped  or  forcibly  taken  from  their 
homes.  The  father  of  one  of  the  girls  resisted  the 
taking  of  his  daughter  and  was  shot.  Most  of  the 
journey  was  by  the  river,  but  they  were  at  one  time  a 
month  ou  the  desert.  One  of  the  slaves  was  disobe- 
dient and  was  shot.  Another  was  beaten  while  on  a 
camel  and  fell  and  died,  either  from  the  fall  or  from 
the  effects  of  the  blows,  and  a  third,  who  made  com- 
plaints and  some  trouble  on  account  of  want  of  water 
while  on  the  desert,  was  tied  to  a  tree  and  left.  The 
other  thirteen  arrived  a  few  days  since  at  Osiout,  230 


miles  above  Cairo.  Here  the  tliree  girls  were  separa- 
ted from  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  sold  for  thirty 
Napoleons,  a  Uttle  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
dollars.  The  purchaser  was  about  to  bring  them  to 
Cairo  to  be  resold,  when  a  liberated  slave,  also  a  native 
of  Darfour,  having  learned  the  facts,  seized  the  girls  as 
they  were  being  taken  through  the  streets  at  night  on 
their  way  out  of  the  city,  and  took  them  to  the  house 
of  Dr.  Hogg.  The  owner  was  frightened  and  fled. 
The  girls  were  soon  afterwards  brought  by  the  doctor 
to  Cairo,  and  yesterday  came  to  this  Consulate-Gen- 
eral as  I  have  stated." 

In  the  same  dispatch,  speaking  of  slavery  in  Egypt, 
Mr.  Farman  says : 

"Slavery  is  permitted,  or,  at  least,  tacitly  tolerated 
in  Egypt,  and  any  private  person  may  sell  his  slave  to 
his  neighbor ;  but  all  imporjiation  of  slaves  (negroes 
and  Abyssinians)  and  all  traffic  in  them  are  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties.  The  value  of  a  young  colored 
slave  girl  at  Cairo  is  only  from  $50  to  $75,  and  of  a 
male  a  still  less  sum.  It  would  not  seem  that  this 
price  could  be  any  inducement  to  bring  slaves  from 
Central  Africa.  They  are,  however,  constantly  brought, 
but  secretly  and  not  in  large,  numbers.  Traveling 
traders  of  the  interior  buy  or  kidnap  children  and 
bring  them  to  some  point  on  the  Nile  with  their  cara- 
vans of  gums,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  country,  and  sell  them  for  very  small 
sums  to  the  merchants  wlio  carry  on  a  considerable 
traffic  along  the  river  by  means  of  boats  built  for  that 
purpose.  They  are  then  brought  to  some  small  place 
near  Cairo,  and  smuggled  into  tlie  city  and  secretly 
sold.  So  long  as  there  is  a  market  for  slaves  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  see  no  wrong  in  slavery,  it  will  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prevent  their  importation. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  slaves  in  all  the  large  villages 
of  Egypt  in  every  native  family  that  is  able  to  have 
servants,  but  the  slavery  of  this  country  is  of  the  mild- 
est form,  and  wholly  different  from  that  formerly  ex- 
sisting  in  the  United  States.  The  average  value  of  labor 
in  Egypt  for  agricultural  and  other  similar  purposes  is 
about  ten  cents  a  day,  the  laborer  finding  and  prepar- 
ing his  own  food.  This  is  barely  sufficient  to  sustain 
his  physical  necessities  in  a  country  where  no  dwelling 
except  a  mud  hut,  and  very  little  clothing,  is  required. 
The  necessary  result  is  that  slaves  cannot  be  profitable, 
for  they  must  be  fed,  and  while  their  labor  is  less 
valuable,  they  cannot  be  kept  for  a  less  sum  per  day 
than  is  paid  the  fellah  for  farm  labor.  Slavery  is  here 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  large  towns,  and  is 
principally  connected  witli  the  domestic  life  peculiar 
to  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  the  Orient.  Slaves 
are  kept  for  the  convenience  of  the  harem  and  to  give 
importance  to  the  owner.  I  use  the  term  harem  in  its 
broadest  sense,  meaning  the  apartments  allotted  to  the 
females  in  the  household  of  every  Mussulman  able  to 
maintain  one  or  more  wives  and  their  attendants.  A 
system  of  hired  servants  would  be  wholly  inconsistent 
with  strict  privacy,  which  custom  requires  in  family 
relations  in  the  east.  The  colored  female  slaves  come 
from  Central  Africa  and  Abyssinia,  the  white  being 
generally  Caucasians  or  Georgians,  from  Constanti- 
nople. Very  little  is  known  of  them  except  the  fact 
that  they  are  here.  They  are  brought  into  the  country 
secretly,  and  enter  the  harem,  wliich  they  seldom  if 
ever,  leave.  A  very  few  of  the  favorites  in  the  families 
of  the  higher  classes  sometimes  ride  out  in  closed 
carriages,  but    are    always    veiled  and  attended   by 
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eunuchs.  In  all  these  respects,  however,  their  con- 
dition is  not  materially  different  from  the  so-called 
free  women  of  the  country.  All  the  children  born  in 
the  harem  are  free  and  regarded  as  legitimate,  and  on 
the  death  of  the  father  have  equal  rights  in  his  prop- 
erty. The  child  takes  the  condition  of  the  father  in- 
stead of  that  of  the  mother,  and  the  slave-woman  who 
has  borne  her  master  a  child  is  by  that  fact  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  wife,  and  on  his  death  entitled  to  her 
freedom.  The  result  of  this  system  is  that  there  are 
very  few  slaves  born  in  Egypt,  and  the  demand  must 
always  for  the  most  part  be  supplied  by  importa- 
tions."       ,******* 

The  most  meager  sketch  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out mention  of  Mr.  Parman's  services  in  securing  the 
granite  obelisk,  known  in  history  as  Cleopatra's  Needle, 
which  stood  so  long  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Caesar  in 
Alexandria,  and  is  now  the  most  valuable  ornament  of 
Central  Park  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  great 
monolith,  erected  in  Heliopolis,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sun,  about  sixteen  centuries  before  Christ, 
was  a  familiar  sight  to  Moses  whUe  he  was  in  favor  at 
the  court  of  Pharaoh.  It  was  an  ancient  monument, 
its  inscriptions  chiseled  in  a  language  no  longer  spoken 
by  the  people,  when  Alexander  the  Great,  pausing  in 
his  military  conquests  after  his  destruction  of  Tyre,  be- 
tween the  sea  and  Lake  Mareotis,  near  the  Kanobic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  founded  the  imperial  city  bearing 
his  name,  which  became  the  literary  and  commercial 
center,  the  magnificent  metropolis,  of  the  ancient 
world.  More  than  three  ceilturies  later,  after  the  last 
representative  of  the  Greek  reign  in  Egypt  had  disap- 
peared, this  obelisk  was  brought  to  Alexandria  and  set 
up  before  one  of  its  temples.  The  precise  date  of  its 
erection  during  the  reign  of  the  Pharaoh,  Thothmes 
III.  and  of  its  removal  to  this  city  by  the  sea,  as  well 
as  the  name  of  the  ruler  who  moved  it,  finally  faded 
out  of  history.  In  1877  Mr.  Dixon  and  Dr.  Neroutsos 
Bey,  while  making  excavations  at  its  base,  found  an  in- 
scription both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  engraved  on  a 
claw  of  one  of  the  copper  crabs  on  which  it  stood, 
showing  that  the  monument  was  erected  at  Alexandria 
in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar,  B. 
0.  23,  by  the  Prefect  P.  Rubrius  Barbarus.  When 
Commander  Gorringe  of  the  U.  8.  Navy,  who  was 
sent  by  our  Government  in  the  autumu  of  1879  to  low- 
er aud  transport  this  obelisk  to  New  York,  uncovered 
its  base,  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Dixon  and  Neroutsos 
Bey  were  verified.  During  the  removal  of  the  foun- 
dations the  Commander  also  found  a  Mason's  square 
of  red  granite,  a  trowel  of  iron  or  steel,  a  lead  plummet, 
two  red  granite  ashlars,  a  white  stone,  and  other  Ma- 
sonic emblems,  which  Free  Masons  regard  of  great  his- 
toric value  to  their  Order.  After  the  lapse  of  nineteen 
centuries  this  obelisk  was  lowered  a  second  time,  and 
removed  more  than  one-fourth  the  distance  around  the 
globe  to  decorate  our  own  metropolis,  just  as  Rome, 


and  Constantinople,  and  Paris,  and  London  were  suc- 
cessively adorned  by  obelisks,  that  were  hewn  in  the 
dawn  of  history  from  the  rose-colored  granite  of  Sy- 
ene.     To  the  zeal  and  tact  of  Mr.  Farman  the  city  of 
New  York  is  wholly  indebted  for  securing  the  gift 
from  Ismail  Pasha,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  of  this  in- 
teresting monument  of  one  of  the  oldest  civilizations. 
For  his  success  in  this  delicate  matter  he  was  fitly 
complimented  by  the  Department  of  State.    Mr.  Sec- 
retary Evarts,  also,  in  his  address  delivered  at  Cen- 
tral Park  on  the  occasion  of  the  ceremonies  that  took 
place  after  the  erection  of  this  monument,  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  Mr.  Farman,  as  a  Consul-General,  and 
of  his  eflacient  services  in  securing  the  obelisk.     His 
legal  training  gave  Mr.  Farman  an  important  qualifica- 
tion for  his  late  position  of  Consul-General,  as  the  Con- 
sular Court  over  which  he  presided  was  the  only  tri- 
bunal in  Egypt  which  had  power  to  try  an  American 
citizen  for  crime  committed  in  that  country.     It  had_ 
jurisdiction  also  in  other  cases  not  infrequently  arising. 
Mr.  Farman's  reports  to  the  Department  of  State,  which 
are  published  in  the  annual  volumes  of  reports  upon 
the  commercial  and  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  countries,  bear  ample  testimony  to 
his  intelligent  and  painstaking  observation  of  the  agri- 
culture, commerce,  politics,    and  finance  of  Egypt. 
His  published  dispatches  also  show  that  the  interests  of 
his  countrymen  received  his  judicious  and  watchful 
attention,  and  that  the  public  business  committed  to 
him  was  well  cared  for.     That  the  affairs  of  this  Con- 
sulate-General suffered  no  harm  while  its  duties,  neith- 
er few  nor  light,  remained  in  his  charge,  is  evident 
from  the  record  he  faithfully  made  during  the  five 
years  of  his  service.     On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1881, 
the  day  before  he  was  stricken  down  by  the  assassin's 
bullet.    President    Garfield   promoted   Mr.    Farman 
to  the  position   of  Judge  of   the  Mixed  Tribunals 
of  Egypt,  in  the  place  of  the  Hon.  Philip  H.  Morgan, 
who,  as  has  already  been  stated,  had  been  appointed 
U.  S.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary to  Mexico.     This  promotion  was  richly  merited 
by  the  faithful  and  valuable  services  which  Mr.   Far- 
man  had  rendered,  as  Consul-General  and  the  diplo- 
matic representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  court 
of  the  Khedive.     The  Mixed,  or,  as  they  are  often 
styled,  Reform  Tribunals  of  Egypt  are  international. 
The  seven  great  Powers,  including  the  United  States, 
are  each  represented  by  three  judges,  while  the  Powers 
of  the  second  class  have  each  one  or  two,  and  Egypt 
has  three-fifths  as  many  as  all  the  others.     In  the  Otto- 
man Empire  and  in  other  non-christian  countries,  the 
Christian  European  Powers  and  the  United  States  have, 
by  virtue  of  certain  treaty  stipulations,  what  is  termed 
extra-territorial  jurisdiction,  and  govern  through  their 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  by  their  own  laws, 
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such  of  their  citizens  as  reside  either  temporarily  or 
permanently  in  those  non-christian  -countries.  Such 
citizens  are  not  amenable  either  to  the  local  laws  or 
authorities,  and  this  right  of  being  governed  by  the 
representatives  of  their  respective  countries  extends 
from  father  to  son,  and  continues  tlirough  successive 
generations.  All  cases,  either  criminal  or  civil,  against 
a  foreigner,  must  be  brought  and  prosecuted  before  his 
own  consul  or  consular  judge.  In  the  process  of  time 
the  number  of  foreigners  residing  in  Egypt  became  so 
large,  and  the  numerous  systems  of  jurisprudence  so 
cumbersome  and  inconvenient,  and  so  detrimental  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  that  some 
remedy  was  absolutely  necessary.  After  long  nego- 
tiations, the  Powers,  at  the  very  urgent  request  of  the 
Egyptian  Government,  consented  to  the  formation  of 
the  Mixed  Tribunals  and  to  the  adoption,  for  their  use, 
of  a  code  which  was  a  modification  of  the  Code  Na- 
poleon. These  Tribunals  were  given  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  all  civil  cases  in  which  the  parties  were  of 
different  nationalities.  Jurisdiction  in  all  criminal 
cases,  and  in  civil  cases  where  all  the  parties  are  of 
the  same  nationality,  is  still  vested,  as  formerly,  in  the 
consular  authorities  of  the  several  Powers,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Egyptians  in  their  own  local  authorities. 
As  the  larger  portion  of  the  merchants,  bankers  and 
other  business  men  of  Egypt  are  either  foreigners,  or 
in  some  way  enjoy  the  protection  of  some  foreign  gov- 
ernment, it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  Mixed  Tribu- 
nals constitute  the  principal  courts  of  the  country.  In 
fact  they  hear  and  determine  nearly  all  cases  that  arise, 
which  are  of  importance.  In  the  autumn  of  1880, 
President  Hayes  appointed  Mr.  Farman  as  first  or  prin- 
cipal delegate  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  act  on 
an  international  commission  that  was  instituted  to  re- 
vise the  judicial  code  for  the  use  of  the  Mixed  Tribu- 
nals. On  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Farman,  the 
Hon.  George  S.  Batcheller  was  also  appointed  adjunct 
or  assistant  delegate  on  this  commission,  but  without 
any  power  to  vote.  President  Hayes,  in  his  last  annu- 
al message  to  Congress,  in  commenting  upon  our  re- 
lations with  Egypt,  referred  to  these  appointments  in 
the  following  words  :  "A  commission  for  the  revision 
of  the  judicial  code  of  the  Reform  Tribunals  of  Egypt 
is  now  in  session  at  Cairo.  Mr.  Farman,  Consul-Qen- 
eral,  and  George  S.  Batcheller,  have  been  appointed  as 
commissioners  to  participate  in  this  work."  This  com- 
mission continued  its  labors  during  the  winter  of  1880- 
81,  and  adjourned  until  November  15th  of  the  latter 
year.  Mr.  Farman  visited  this  country  during  the 
summer  of  1881,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his  wife, 
who  died  in  June  of  that  year.  He  returned  to  Egypt 
in  October,  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  new  position 
and  resume  his  labors  on  the  commission  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  code  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals. 


OLCOTT,  CORNELIUS,  M.D.,  a  prominent  citizen 
and  physician  of  Brooklyn,  was  born  In  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1838. 
Dr.  Olcott  comes  of  an  old  and  honorable  English 
family,  members  of  which  in  ancient  times  held  high 
rank  under  the  crown — and  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Tliomas  Olcott,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  As  is  well-known  to  everyone  engaged 
in  genealogical  research,  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed 
in  early  colonial  times  in  regard  to  the  orthography 
of  proper  names.  This  confusion,  or  rather  irregularity 
in  the  spelling  of  names,  was  not  peculiar  to  any  class, 
but  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  general,  for  even 
those  two  distinguished  New  Englanders,  Endicott  and 
Winthrop,  appear  to  have  indulged  in  more  than  one 
style.  The  present  spelling  of  the  name  of  Olcott  is  that 
which  was  adopted  by  the  founder  of  the  American  fam- 
ily now  bearing  it,  as  is  suflSciently  proved  by  his 
autograph,  appended  to  a  legal  document  executed  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  April  33d,  1650,  (and  preserved  in 
the  Colonial  Records) ;  by  the  signature  to  his  will, 
dated  November  20th,  1653,  (and  preserved  in  the 
Probate  Records) ;  and  by  the  initials  T.  O.  on  his 
seal,  a  wax  impression  of  which,  affixed  to  the  will  of 
Timothy  Hyde — a  grandson  of  the  first  Thos.  Olcott — 
was  discovered  in  1845.  According  to  the  learned 
Colonel  Henry  S.  Olcott,  the  American  name  Olcott  is 
a  more  modern  form  of  fhe  old  English  name  Alcock, 
variously  spelled  by  the  New  England  settlers.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there 
are  several  families  of  this  name,  all  of  whom  bear  as 
a  crest,  a  cock,  in  some  cases  represented  as  crowing, 
in  others  as  silent  (with  the  motto  Vigilate — be  watch- 
ful) probably  in  allusion  to  the  name,  which  some  say 
is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  derived  from  eald  (German  aid, 
alt),  meaning  old,  and  coe,  meaning  a  male  bird.  In  a 
work  entitled  "Derivation  of  Family  Names,"  by  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Arthur,  (father  of  the  present  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,)  the  name  is  said  to  come 
from  Hal,  or  Al,  a  nick-name  for  Henry ;  and  cock,  a 
termination  meaning  little,  a  diminutive,  the  same  as  ot 
or  kin;  little  Hal  or  Al.  The  first  member  of  the 
family  of  whom  a  definite  account  has  come  down  to 
his  descendants,  was  the  distinguished  Bishop  Alcock, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  under  Henry  VII. — a  man 
who  shed  lustre  on  not  only  the  name  of  his  family, 
but  also  on  the  entire  country.  According  to  Rose's 
Biographical  Dictionary,  published  in  London  in  1848, 
Lord  Chancellor  John  Alcock  "was  born  at  Beverly, 
Yorkshire.  He  completed  his  education  at  Cambridge, 
and  at  this  university  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  In  rapid  succession  he  was  Dean  of  West- 
minster, Bishop  of  Rochester,  Worcester,  and,  in  1486, 
he  succeeded  Morton  In  the  See  of  Ely.  His  secular 
advancement  was  equally  rapid ;  in  1462  he  was  made 
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Master  of  the  Rolls;  in  1470,  a  Privy  Councillor  and 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Castile,  a  Commissioner 
to  treat  with  the  Scotch  Commissioners,  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  Wales ;  and,  in  1473,  he  was  made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor by  Henry  VIL  His  skill  in  architecture  was  so 
eminent  that  the  King  appointed  him  Comptroller  of 
the  Royal  Works  and  Buildings.  His  episcopal  palaces, 
especially  that  of  Ely,  were  improved  by  his  taste.  He 
founded,  in  1486,  a  school  at  Kingston-upon-HuU.  In 
1496  he  founded  Jesus  College  at  Cambridge,  and  ap- 
propriated to  its  use  a  house  formerly  occupied  as  a 
nunnery  (that  of  St.  Rhadegund).  He  was  as  distin- 
guished for  his  virtues  as  for  his  learning  and  abilities. 
He  died  at  Wisbeach,  October  1st,  1500,  and  was 
buried  in  the  beautiful  chapel  in  Ely  Cathedral,  built 
by  himself.  He  wrote  various  works  in  Latin,  of  a 
religious  character,  and  a  little  treatise  entitled,  in  al- 
lusion to  his  own  name,  "  Qalli  Oamus  ad  Gonfrates 
Suoa."  In  1707  another  of  the  family,  named  Nathan 
Alcock,  is  mentioned  as  an  eminent  scholar.  He  was 
educated  primarily  in  Lancashire,  afterwards  studied 
at  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  at  Leyden  in  Holland, 
under  Boerhave,  Gaubius,  Albinus  and  Gravesand. 
He  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1737,  and 
in  1741  he  was  incorporated  Master  of  Arts  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  Thomas  Olcott,  the  founder  of 
the  American  family  under  consideration,  and  ancestor 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  native  of  England, 
and  was  born  in  the  eaiiy  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  supposed  by  some  authorities  that  he  came 
to  America  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  in  the  ship 
Onffin,  which  left  Holland  in  July,  1633,  and,  after  a 
passage  of  eight  weeks,  reached  New  England,  Sept. 
4th  following.  Some  two  hundred  passengers  came 
by  this  vessel.  Governor  Winthrop  records  the  event 
in  the  following  terms : 

"Mr.  Hooker  arrived  from  England,  with  John 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Stone,  also  ministers,  Sept.  4th,  1633, 
and  many  other  men  of  good  estates.  They  got  out  of 
England  with  great  diiflculty,  all  places  being  belaid 
to  have  taken  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker,  who  had 
long  been  sought  for  to  have  been  brought  into  the 
High  Commission." 

These  emigrants  settled  at  Newtown  (now  Cam- 
bridge), Massachusetts.  Mr.  Hooker  being  of  an  in- 
dependent turn  of  mind,  and  probably  seeking  to  es- 
cape rivalry  with  dotton,  formed  a  company  of  men, 
women  and  children  from  Newtown  and  other  settle- 
ments on  the  seaboard  of  Massachusetts,  and,  in  June, 
1635,  moved  westward  to  plant  a  new  colony  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  River.  According  to  the  be- 
lief of  Nathaniel  Goodwin,  set  forth  in  the  preface  to 
the  first  edition  of  his  valuable  genealogical  work,  en- 
titled "The  Descendants  of  Thomas  Olcott,  One  of 
the  First  Settlers  of  Hartford,  Ct.,"  Thomas  Olcott, 
from  whom  sprang  the  Connecticut  branch  of  the 


Olcotts,  was  a  member  of  this  very  company,  and  one 
of  the  original  settlers  of  Hartford,  then  called  by  the 
Indians  BuckioMge,  but  named  Newtown  by  the  new- 
comers, from  the  place  of  their  residence  in  Massachu- 
setts, and,  in  February,  1637,  changed  to  Hartford. 
Col.  Olcott,  who  edited  a  revised  edition  of  Goodwin's 
work,  says,  in  his  prefatory  remarks,  that  there  were 
two  men  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  of  the  same  name, 
one  of  whom  reached  the  country  about  1630,  and 
settled  in  Boston,  while  the  other  did  not  come  till 
several  years  later,  and  in  1635  settled  in  Hartford.  It 
is  likely  that  the  last  named,  who  was  the  younger  of 
the  two,  adopted  the  spelling  Olcott,  since  preserved 
by  his  descendants,  to  avoid  confusion  with  his  name- 
sake and  possible  relative,  who  was  a  farmer  and 
grazier.  The  Hartford  settler  had  been  educated  in 
trade  in  Europe,  and  brought  with  him  to  the  new 
world  the  experience  and  fruits  of  successful  enter- 
prise. In  common  with  Edward  Hopkins,  Richard 
Lord,  William  Whiting  and  others,  he  engaged  in 
trade,  for  which  the  Connecticut  was  supposed  to  afford 
great  facilities,  especially  in  the  traffic  in  furs.  He 
"first  located  himself  on  a  lot  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Public  (now  State  House)  Square,  in  Hartford.  Sub- 
sequently he  purchased  one  of  the  lots  assigned  to 
Edward  Hopkins  in  the  original  distribution  of  the 
town  among  the  first  settlers.  This  lot  comprised  the 
whole  square  fronting  on  Main  street,  and  bounded  by 
Pearl,  Trumbull  and  Asylum  streets.  On  the  south- 
east corner  he  erected  a  dwelling  for  his  own  occupa- 
tion, which  continued  in  the  possession  of  his  family 
for  several  generations."  Thomas  Olcott  was  a  man 
of  excellent  standing  in  Hartford,  and  in  1640  was  one 
of  the  two  constables  of  the  place.  He  died  in  1654, 
at  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  probably,  as  it  would 
seem  from  the  records,  while  on  a  visit  of  business  to 
Virginia.  He  disposed  of  his  property  by  will  on  his 
death-bed.  His  estate,  which  was  a  lai-ge  one  for  those 
days,  aggregated  nearly  £1,500.  He  left  a  widow, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Olcott,  whose 
baptismal  name  was  Abigail,  proved  fully  equal  to  the 
management  of  the  estate  and  family  left  in  her  sole 
charge  by  the  death  of  her  husband.  She  bought,  let, 
and  sold  lands,  loaned  money  on  mortgage  security, 
made  contracts  for  delivering  goods,  and  from  all  ac- 
counts carried  on  her  husband's  business  like  one  "to 
the  manner  born."  She  died  May  26th,  1693,  aged 
seventy-eight  years,  and  was  buried  with  her  husband 
in  the  public  burying-ground  in  the  rear  of  the  Centre 
Congregational  Church,  Hartford.  In  this  burial-place 
stands  ar plain  but  massive  shaft  of  stone,  erected  "In 
Memory  of  the  First  Settlers  of  Hartford,"  whose 
names,  including  that  of  Thomas  Olcott  (here  spelled 
Alcott)  are  chiseled  in  its  surface.  The  sons  of  Thos. 
Olcott,  who  were  farmers,   resided  at  Hartford,  and 
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were  all  men  of  consideration  in  the  colony.  Thomas, 
the  eldest,  was  admitted  a  freeman  20th  of  May,  1658, 
and  Samuel,  the  second  son,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1664. 
The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  John 
Easton  Olcott  (born  July  24th,  1749)  son  of  Thomas 
Olcott,  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  and  his  first  wife,  Sarah 
Easton,  daughter  of  John  Easton,  of  Hartford.  He 
was  lineally  descended  from  Thomas  Olcott,  and  of 
the  sixth  generation  of  the  name  in  America;  and 
married  Hannah  Sands,  of  (Hempsted  ?)  Long  Island. 
For  some  time  after  his  marriage  he  resided  at  Strat- 
ford, Conn.,  but  subsequently  both  he  and  his  wife 
removed  to  Cornwall,  Conn.,  where  they  died.  Their 
eldest  son,  John  Sands  Olcott,  born  in  the  last  named 
place,  removed  to  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  but  subsequently 
went  to  Jersey  City,  then  known  as  Paulus  Hook, 
where  he  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  and 
built  the  first  two  rope-walks  in  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. One  of  his  brothers,  Joseph  H.,  located  as  a 
planter  in  Louisiana,  and  died  there  during  the  first 
year  of  the  civil  war.  Another  brother,  the  Kev. 
James  S.  Olcott,  was  the  first  ordained  clergyman  who 
oflBciated  in  Jersey  City,  and  it  was  through  his  instru- 
mentality and  labors  that  the  first  church  edifice 
(Dutch  Reformed)  was  erected  in  that  city.  He  mar- 
ried Sarah  Batcheler,  of  England,  and  had  nine  chil- 
dren— eight  sons  and  one  daughter.  Sands  Olcott,  one 
of  these  sous,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
went  to  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania,  about  thirty-six 
miles  above  Philadelphia,  and  established  extensive 
manufactures.  He  was  a  born  inventor  and  expended 
several  fortunes  in  carrying  on  his  plans  and  experi- 
ments. One  of  his  projects,  undertaken  in  the  hope  of 
competing  with  the  foreign  production,  was  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  from  flax  grown  in  New  Jersey.  All 
the  machinery  used  in  this  work  was  of  his  own  in- 
vention. At  one  time  he  had  five  large  factories  in 
successful  operation  in  New  Hope,  and  also  the  largest 
rope-walk — an  extensive  two-story  stone  structure — 
in  the  country.  Two  of  his  inventions  have  become 
widely  known:  these  are  the  "Equalizer,"  for  pro- 
ducing a  uniformity  in  thread — used  to-day  in  nearly 
every  cotton  factory;  and  the  "Walking-jack,"  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  manufacture  of  rope.  The 
youngest  of  these  sons.  Dr.  Cornelius  Olcott,  of  Brook- 
lyn, whose  portrait  appears  in  connection  with  this 
sketch,  received  his  early  education  at  the  academies 
of  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania,  and  Lambertsville,  New 
Jersey.  He  returned  to  Jersey  City  in  1843,  and  soon 
afterward  began  the  study  of  medicine.  Having  fin- 
ished the  prescribed  course  of  training  he  was  gradu. 
ated,  in  1849,  at  the  University  of  New  York,  with 
the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  established 
himself  In  Brooklyn  in  March  of  the  same  year,  and 
devoting  himself  with  great  earnestness  to  perfecting 


his  knowledge  of  surgery,  soon  acquired  such  a  mas- 
tery of  this  department  as  gave  him  great  reputation 
both  with  the  medical  profession  and  the  general 
public.  As  a  volunteer  surgeon  he  served  in  the 
Federal  army  under  McClellanat  Portress  Monroe,  and  . 
under  Grant  in  the  Fredericksburg  campaign.  Since 
the  war  he  has  devoted  himself  to  general  practice  in 
the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  has  earned  a  name  as  a 
family  physician  and  a  surgeon  of  eminence  scarcely 
second  to  any  other  in  the  State.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Kings  County  Medical  Society,  and  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  chosen  calling.  In 
November,  1874,  Dr.  Olcott  performed  with  signal 
success  the  difiicult  operation  in  midwifery  technically 
known  as  "Csesarian  Section."  An  account  of  this 
surgical  operation,  the  first  successful  one  of  the  kind 
ever  reported  in  Brooklyn  or  New  York,  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Ameriean  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children,  April,  1879.  It  was 
subsequently  republished  in  pamphlet  form.  In  sur- 
gical cases  requiring  more  than  ordinary  skill  his  ser- 
vices ai-e  in  continual  request  by  his  brothers  in  the , 
medical  profession  in  Brooklyn  and  vicinity,  and  he 
has  performed  with  marked  success  nearly  all  the  more 
diflScult  operations  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Olcott 
was  the  original  pioneer  settler  of  Greenwood  Lake, 
and  it  is  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  this  beautiful 
resort  has  been  made  what  it  now  is.  In  1869,  being 
attracted  by  the  possibilities  of  the  spot,  he  purchased 
an  extensive  tract  of  land  at  the  Lake  and  built  a  cot- 
tage and  began  other  improvements.  The  sheet  of 
water  now  known  as  Greenwood  Lake  is  partly  of  arti- 
ficial construction,  some  three  hundred  acres  of  land 
having  been  flooded  after  having  been  cleared  of  trees. 
At  the  time  Dr.  Olcott  became  a  prbpeWy-owner  at 
the  lake,  the  stumps  of  these  trees  projected  above  its 
surface,  but  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  these  unsightly 
objects,  and  having  first  drained  the  lake,  through  the 
co-operation  of  President  Randolph  of  the  Morris  and 
Essex  Canal,  lie  had  the  objectionable  stumps  sawed 
off  close  to  the  roots.  This  undertaking — one  of  no 
slight  magnitude — was  conducted  entirely  under  his 
supervision  and, at  his  own  expense.  Observing  the 
success  of  Dr.  Olcott's  plan,  the  Greenwood  Lake  Rail- 
road Company  (which  had  previously  tried  in  several 
ways  to  remove  the  stumps  in  another  part  of  the  lake) 
subsequently  adopted  it,  with  the  happiest  effect.  The 
change  wrought  by  this  proceeding  was  remarkable, 
and  the  lake,  which  heretofore  seemed — especially  to 
the  casual  observer — to  possess  no  special  charm, 
speedily  became  noted  for  its  beauty.  In  a  short  time 
pleasure-seekers  and  tourists  began  to  be  attracted  to 
it,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  further  development,  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  and  wealthy  citizens  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  originated  the  Greenwood  Lake  As- 
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Master  of  the  Eolls;  in  1470,  a  Privy  Councillor  and 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Castile,  a  Commissioner 
to  treat  with  the  Scotch  Commissioners,  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  Wales ;  and,  in  1473,  he  was  made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor by  Henry  VII.  His  skill  in  architecture  was  so 
eminent  that  the  King  appointed  him  Comptroller  of 
the  Royal  Works  and  Buildings.  His  episcopal  palaces, 
especially  that  of  Ely,  were  improved  by  his  taste.  He 
founded,  in  1486,  a  school  at  Kingston-upon-HuU.  In 
1496  he  founded  Jesus  College  at  Cambridge,  and  ap- 
propriated to  its  use  a  house  formerly  occupied  as  a 
nunnery  (that  of  St.  Rhadeguud).  He  was  as  distin- 
guished for  his  virtues  as  for  his  learning  and  abilities. 
He  died  at  Wisbeach,  October  1st,  1500,  and  was 
buried  in  the  beautiful  chapel  in  Ely  Cathedral,  built 
by  himself.  He  wrote  various  works  in  Latin,  of  a 
religious  character,  and  a  little  treatise  entitled,  in  al- 
lusion to  his  own  name,  ' '  Qalli  Oanxms  ad  Oonfrates 
Suos."  In  1707  another  of  the  family,  named  Nathan 
Aloook,  is  mentioned  as  an  eminent  scholar.  He  was 
educated  primarily  in  Lancashire,  afterwards  studied 
at  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  at  Leyden  in  Holland, 
under  Boerhave,  Gaubius,  Albinus  and  Gravesand. 
He  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1737,  and 
in  1741  he  was  incorporated  Master  of  Arts  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  Thomas  Olcott,  the  founder  of 
the  American  family  under  consideration,  and  ancestor 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  native  of  England, 
and  was  born  in  the  earjy  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  supposed  by  some  authorities  that  he  came 
to  America  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  in  the  ship 
Griffin,  which  left  Holland  in  July,  1633,  and,  after  a 
passage  of  eight  weeks,  reached  New  England,  Sept. 
4th  following.  Some  two  hundred  passengers  came 
by  this  vessel.  Governor  Winthrop  records  the  event 
in  the  following  terms  : 

"Mr.  Hooker  arrived  from  England,  with  John 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Stone,  also  ministers,  Sept.  4th,  1633, 
and  many  other  men  of  good  estates.  They  got  out  of 
England  with  great  difficulty,  all  places  being  belaid 
to  have  taken  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker,  who  had 
long  been  sought  for  to  have  been  brought  into  the 
High  Commission." 

These  emigrants  settled  at  Newtown  (now  Cam- 
bridge), Massachusetts.  Mr.  Hooker  being  of  an  in- 
dependent turn  of  mind,  and  probably  seeking  to  es- 
cape rivalry  with  Cotton,  formed  a  company  of  men, 
women  and  children  from  Newtown  and  other  settle- 
ments on  the  seaboard  of  Massachusetts,  and,  in  June, 
1635,  moved  westward  to  plant  a  new  colony  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  River.  According  to  the  be- 
lief of  Nathaniel  Goodwin,  set  forth  in  the  preface  to 
the  first  edition  of  his  valuable  genealogical  work,  en- 
titled "The  Descendants  of  Thomas  Olcott,  One  of 
the  First  Settlers  of  Hartford,  Ct.,"  Thomas  Olcott, 
from  whom  sprang  the  Connecticut  branch  of  the 


Olcotts,  was  a  member  of  this  very  company,  and  one 
of  the  original  settlers  of  Hartford,  then  called  by  the 
Indians  SuckUmge,  but  named  Newtown  by  the  new- 
comers, from  the  place  of  their  residence  in  Massachu- 
setts, and,  in  February,  1637,  changed  to  Hartford. 
Col.  Olcott,  who  edited  a  revised  edition  of  Goodwin's 
work,  says,  in  his  prefatory  remarks,  that  there  were 
two  men  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  of  the  same  name, 
one  of  whom  reached  the  country  about  1630,  and 
settled  in  Boston,  while  the  other  did  not  come  till 
several  years  later,  and  in  1635  settled  in  Hartford.  It 
is  likely  that  the  last  named,  who  was  the  younger  of 
the  two,  adopted  the  spelling  Olcott,  since  preserved 
by  his  descendants,  to  avoid  confusion  with  his  name- 
sake and  possible  relative,  who  was  a  farmer  and 
grazier.  The  Hartford  settler  had  been  educated  in 
trade  in  Europe,  and  brought  with  him  to  the  new 
world  the  experience  and  fruits  of  successful  enter- 
prise. In  common  with  Edward  Hopkins,  Richard 
Lord,  William  Whiting  and  others,  he  engaged  in 
trade,  for  which  the  Connecticut  was  supposed  to  afford 
great  facilities,  especially  in  the  traffic  in  furs.  He 
"first  located  himself  on  a  lot  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Public  (now  State  House)  Square,  in  Hartford.  Sub- 
sequently he  purchased  one  of  the  lots  assigned  to 
Edward  Hopkins  in  the  original  distribution  of  the 
town  among  the  first  settlers.  This  lot  comprised  the 
whole  square  fronting  on  Main  street,  and  bounded  by 
Pearl,  Trumbull  and  Asylum  streets.  On  the  south- 
east corner  he  erected  a  dwelling  for  his  own  occupa- 
tion, which  continued  in  the  possession  of  his  family 
for  several  generations."  Thomas  Olcott  was  a  man 
of  excellent  standing  in  Hartford,  and  in  1640  was  one 
of  the  two  constables  of  the  place.  He  died  in  1654, 
at  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  probably,  as  it  would 
seem  from  the  records,  while  on  a  visit  of  business  to 
Virginia.  He  disposed  of  his  property  by  will  on  his 
death-bed.  His  estate,  which  was  a  large  one  for  those 
days,  aggregated  nearly  £1,500.  He  left  a  widow, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Olcott,  whose 
baptismal  name  was  Abigail,  proved  fully  equal  to  the 
management  of  the  estate  and  family  left  in  her  sole 
charge  by  the  death  of  her  husband.  She  bought,  let, 
and  sold  lands,  loaned  money  on  mortgage  security, 
made  contracts  for  delivering  goods,  and  from  all  ac- 
counts carried  on  her  husband's  business  like  one  "to 
the  manner  born."  She  died  May  26th,  1698,  aged 
seventy-eight  years,  and  was  buried  with  her  husband 
in  the  public  burying-ground  in  the  rear  of  the  Centre 
Congregational  Church,  Hartford.  In  this  burial-place 
stands  ar plain  but  massive  shaft  of  stone,  erected  "In 
Memory  of  the  First  Settlers  of  Hartford,"  whose 
names,  including  that  of  Thomas  Olcott  (here  spelled 
Alcott)  are  chiseled  in  its  surface.  The  sons  of  Thos. 
Olcott,  who  were  farmers,   resided  at  Hartford,  and 
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were  all  men  of  consideration  in  the  colony.  Thomas, 
the  eldest,  was  admitted  a  freeman  20th  of  May,  1658, 
and  Samuel,  the  second  son,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1664. 
The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  John 
Easton  Olcott  (born  July  34th,  1149)  son  of  Thomas 
Olcott,  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  and  liis  first  wife,  Sarah 
Easton,  daughter  of  John  Easton,  of  Hartford.  He 
was  lineally  descended  from  Thomas  Olcott,  and  of 
the  sixth  generation  of  the  name  in  America;  and 
married  Hannah  Sands,  of  (Hempsted  ?)  Long  Island. 
For  some  time  after  his  marriage  he  resided  at  Strat- 
ford, Conn.,  but  subsequently  both  he  and  his  wife 
removed  to  Cornwall,  Conn.,  where  they  died.  Their 
eldest  son,  John  Sands  Olcott,  born  in  the  last  named 
place,  removed  to  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  but  subsequently 
went  to  Jersey  City,  then  known  as  Paulus  Hook, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  and 
built  the  first  two  rope-walks  in  the  State  of  New  Jei'- 
sey.  One  of  his  brothers,  Joseph  H.,  located  as  a 
planter  in  Louisiana,  and  died  there  during  the  first 
year  of  the  civil  war.  Another  brother,  the  Rev. 
James  S.  Olcott,  was  the  first  ordained  clergyman  who 
officiated  in  Jersey  City,  and  it  was  through  his  instru- 
mentality and  labors  that  the  first  church  edifice 
(Dutch  Reformed)  was  erected  in  that  city.  He  mar- 
ried Sarah  Batcheler,  of  England,  and  had  nine  chil- 
dren— eight  sons  and  one  daughter.  Sands  Olcott,  one 
of  these  sons,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
went  to  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania,  about  thirty-six 
miles  above  Philadelphia,  and  established  extensive 
manufactures.  He  was  a  born  inventor  and  expended 
several  fortunes  in  carrying  on  his  plans  and  experi- 
ments. One  of  his  projects,  undertaken  in  the  hope  of 
competing  with  the  foreign  production,  was  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  from  flsix  grown  in  New  Jersey.  All 
the  machinery  used  in  this  work  was  of  his  own  in- 
vention. At  one  time  he  had  five  large  factories  in 
successful  operation  in  New  Hope,  and  also  the  largest 
rope-walk — an  extensive  two-story  stone  structure — 
in  the  country.  Two  of  his  inventions  have  become 
widely  known:  these  are  the  "Equalizer,"  for  pro- 
ducing a  uniformity  in  thread — used  to-day  in  nearly 
every  cotton  factory;  and  the  "Walking-jack,"  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  manufacture  of  rope.  The 
youngest  of  these  sons,  Dr.  Cornelius  Olcott,  of  Brook- 
lyn, whose  portrait  appears  in  connection  with  this 
sketch,  received  his  early  education  at  the  academies 
of  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania,  and  Lambertsville,  New 
Jersey.  He  returned  to  Jersey  City  in  1843,  and  soon 
afterward  began  the  study  of  medicine.  Having  fin- 
ished the  prescribed  course  of  training  he  was  gradu- 
ated, in  1849,  at  the  University  of  New  York,  with 
the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  established 
himself  in  Brooklyn  in  March  of  the  same  year,  and 
devoting  himself  with  great  earnestness  to  perfecting 


his  knowledge  of  surgery,  soon  acquired  such  a  mas- 
tery of  this  department  as  gave  him  great  reputation 
both  with  the  medical  profession  and  the  general 
public.  As  a  volunteer  surgeon  he  served  in  the 
Federal  army  under  McClellan  at  Portress  Monroe,  and  . 
under  Grant  in  the  Fredericksburg  campaign.  Since 
the  war  he  has  devoted  himself  to  general  practice  in 
the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  has  earned  a  name  as  a 
family  physician  and  a  surgeon  of  eminence  scarcely 
second  to  any  other  in  the  State.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Kings  County  Medical  Society,  and  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  chosen  calling.  In 
November,  1874,  Dr.  Olcott  performed  with  signal 
success  the  difficult  operation  in  midwifery  technically 
known  as  "Caesarian  Section."  An  account  of  this 
surgical  operation,  the  first  successful  one  of  the  land 
ever  reported  in  Brooklyn  or  New  York,  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Ameriecm  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children,  April,  1879.  It  was 
subsequently  republished,  in  pamphlet  form.  In  sur- 
gical cases  requiring  more  than  ordinary  skill  his  ser- 
vices are  in  continual  request  by  his  brothers  in  the 
medical  profession  in  Brooklyn  and  vicinity,  and  he 
has  performed  with  marked  success  nearly  all  the  more 
difficult  operations  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Olcott 
was  the  original  pioneer  settler  of  Greenwood  Lake, 
and  it  is  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  this  beautiful 
resort  has  been  made  what  it  now  is.  In  1869,  being 
attracted  by  the  possibilities  of  the  spot,  he  purchased 
an  extensive  tract  of  land  at  the  Lake  and  built  a  cot- 
tage and  began  other  improvements.  The  sheet  of 
water  now  known  as  Greenwood  Lake  is  partly  of  arti- 
ficial construction,  some  three  hundred  acres  of  land 
having  been  flooded  after  having  been  cleared  of  trees. 
At  the  time  Dr.  Olcott  became  a  property-owner  at 
the  lake,  the  stumps  of  these  trees  projected  above  its 
surface,  but  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  these  unsightly 
objects,  and  having  first  drained  the  lake,  through  the 
co-operation  of  President  Randolph  of  the  Morris  and 
Essex  Canal,  he  had  the  objectionable  stumps  sawed 
off  close  to  the  roots.  This  undertaking — one  of  no 
slight  magnitude — was  conducted  entirely  under  his 
supervision  and, at  his  own  expense.  Observing  the 
success  of  Dr.  Olcott's  plan,  the  Greenwood  Lake  Rail- 
road Company(which  had  previously  tried  in  several 
ways  to  remove  the  stumps  in  another  part  of  the  lake) 
subsequently  adopted  it,  with  the  happiest  effect.  The 
change  wrought  by  this  proceeding  was  remarkable, 
and  the  lake,  which  heretofore  seemed — especially  to 
the  casual  observer — to  possess  no  special  charm, 
speedily  became  noted  for  its  beauty.  In  a  short  time 
pleasure-seekers  and  tourists  began  to  be  attracted  to 
it,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  further  development,  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  and  wealthy  citizens  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  originated  the  Greenwood  Lake  As- 
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sociation,  of  which  Dr.  Olcott  became  President.  The 
combined  efforts  of  this  club  resulted  in  very  elaborate 
Improvements.  Besides  building  an  elegant  club-house 
at  Warwick  Woodlands,  the  Association  has  stocked 
the  lake  with  fish,  and,  with  a  view  to  attracting  game, 
has  planted  wild  rice  through  the  swamps  and  low- 
lands of  the  region.  The  lake,  which  is  about  nine 
hundred  feet  above  tide-level,  is  situated  partly  in 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  and  partly  in  Passaic  County, 
N.  J.,  and  the  Greenwood  Lake  Association  has  se- 
cured from  the  Legislatures  of  both  States  game  privi- 
leges covering  an  area  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  acres  of 
mountain  land.  This  region  is  now  pronounced  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  healthful  in  the  country.  Its 
development  has  been  rapid,  and  as  a  select  summer 
resort  it  gives  promise  of  becoming  in  time  a  powerful 
rival  of  some  of  the  most  noted  watering-places  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  due  to  Dr.  Olcott  to  state  that  the 
opening  of  this  region  and  the  impetus  given  its  de- 
velopment was  largely  the  result  of  his  foresight,  en- 
terprise and  energy ;  and  that  its  present  condition 
"and  future  prospects  are  based  upon  operations  in 
which  he  is  the  moving  spirit.  One  of  the  recent  re- 
sults of  the  development  of  this  place  has  been  the 
founding  there  of  the  American  Institute  of  Christian 
Philosophy,  organized  to  promote  the  broad  and  lib- 
eral discussion  of  theological  questions,  the  object  be- 
ing to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  teachings  of  Spencer, 
Mill,  Huxley  and  others.  The  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute is  the  Eev.  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Deems,  of  New  York 
city,  and  Dr.  Olcott  has  been  connected  with  it  smce 
its  inception.  Dr.  Olcott  possesses  a  great  share  of 
the  modesty,  that  generally  accompanies  superior  merit. 
He  is  a  man  of  broad  culture  and  profound  thought, 
and  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  important  subjects 
which  during  the  last  two  or  three  decades  have  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  ablest  tliinkers  and  writers. 
He  is  an  intelligent  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  in  his 
elegant  home  in  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  parts  of 
Brooklyn  are  to  be  found  many  beautiful  specimens  of 
painting  and  statuary,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
value.  A  man  of  large  heart  and  kindly  sympathies, 
he  is  esteemed  in  the  community  in  which  he  resides 
scarcely  less  for  his  unostentatious  charity  than  for  his 
professional  learning  and  skill.  Dr.  Olcott  married 
Miss  Katherine  M.  Van  Duzer,  daughter  of  James  B. 
Van  Duzer,  Esq.,  and  Letitia  Van  Winkle,  his  wife,  of 
New  York.  Three  children  were  born  to  this  mar- 
riage: Philip  Gordon,  who  died  in  infancy,  Charles 
Augustus,  and  Ida  Lilian.  Charles  Augustus  Olcott 
adopted  the  profession  of  his  father,  and  was  gradu- 
ated, in  1875,  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege, with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  is 
now  Surgeon  to  the  Fire  Department  of  Brooklyn,  and 
is  associated  with  his  father  in  general  practice.     Miss 


Ida  Lilian  Olcott,  an  accomplished  young  lady  of  rare 
mental  quahties,  although  not  adopting  literature  as  a 
life  work,  signalized  herself  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen 
by  a  literary  attempt  as  remarkable  as  it  was  success- 
ful. This  was  nothing  less  than  the  giving  to  the 
English-speaking  public  of  a  translation  of  a  work  en- 
titled La  Morale  JSTella  Filosofia  Poxltvoa,  from  the  pen 
of  Prof.  Giacomo  Barzellotti,  of  Florence,  the  American 
edition  of  which,  under  the  title  of  "Ethics  of  Positiv- 
ism," she  edited  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  learned 
Italian  author,  who  compliments  her  labors  in  bis  pre- 
face to  that  edition  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise.  She 
was  led  to  this  effort,  extraordinary  for  one  of  her 
years,  through  reading  in  one  of  Herbert  Spencer's 
works  that  that  eminent  psychologist  regretted  Pro- 
fessor Barzellotti's  book  had  not  been  translated  into 
English ;  and,  mastering  difficulties  that  would  have 
discouraged  at  the  outset  a  much  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced person,  brought  the  translation  successfully 
through  the  press,  in  her  extreme  youth  braving  criti- 
cism, from  which,  however,  the  merit  of  her  labor  ef- 
fectually shielded  her. 


BRADY,  SAMUEL  JAMES,  M.D.,  of  Williams- 
burg, is  a  native  of  New  York  city,  where  he  was 
born  on  the  3d  of  November,  1841.  His  parents, 
Benjamin  Brady  and  Eunice  McDougall  Brady,  were 
likewise  natives  of  New  York.  His  father's  family 
were  old  settlers  of  Delaware,  and  his  mother's  ances- 
try were  Scotch.  Dr.  Brady  was  educated  in  the  ex- 
cellent public  schools  of  the  city  of  his  birth.  His 
medical  studies,  which  began  in  1860,  were  interrupted 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  Not  having  as  yet 
mastered  sufficient  knowledge  of  surgery  to  be  of  ser- 
vice in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  army,  he 
accepted  the  position  of  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Quarter- 
master-General of  the  Department  of  the  South— his 
post  of  duty  being  at  Hilton  Head,  the  headquarters  of 
the  department— and  served  throughout  the  Rebellion 
in  this  capacity.  When  peace  was  declared  he  resigned 
his  position,  and,  returning  to  New  York,  resumed  his 
medical  studies.  After  a  suitable  course  of  study  in 
the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  he  presented 
himself  for  his  degree  in  1868,  and  ^^  graduated 
Doctor  in  Medicine.  In  addition  to  the  excellent 
training  afforded  by  this  institution,  he  had  the  special 
advantage  of  a  course  of  study  in  surgery  under  the 
celebrated  Dr.  James  R.  Wood,  of  New  York  city. 
About  a  year  after  receiving  his  degree  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Kings  County  Hospi- 
tal, and,  in  1870,  established  himself  in  practice  in 
Williamsburg,  having,  in  the  previous  year,  married 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Folk,  the  daughter  of  a  prominent 
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citizen  of  Brooklyn.  Applying  himself  with  energy 
to  professional  work,  he  speedily  acquired  a  large 
practice,  and,  keeping  abreast  of  the  latest  advances 
and  discoveries  in  medical  science,  rose  to  prominence 
in  the  fraternity.  In  1870  he  served  as  Assistant  Sani- 
tary Inspector  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health. 
In  1873  he  was  appointed  Police  Surgeon  of  Brooklyn, 
serving  for  half  the  city,  and,  in  1875,  was  reappointed 
for  another  term.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  con- 
nected with  St.  Catherine's  Hospital,  and  rose  to  Sur- 
geon-in-charge  of  that  institution.  In  1878  he  was 
appointed  Fire  Surgeon  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  As  a 
surgeon  Dr.  Brady's  reputation  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  any  otlier  member  of  the  profession  in  Brook- 
lyn. His  social  standing  is  likewise  high  and  his 
popularity  very  great,  and  both  are  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  agreeable  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
which  characterize  him.  One  of  the  chief  labors  of 
his  Ufe  has  been  the  development  of  the  Brooklyn 
(E.  D.)  Dispensary  and  Hospital.  Shortly  after  estab- 
lishing himself  in  "Williamsburg  the  necessity  for  an 
institution  of  this  kind  in  that  locality  forced  itself 
upon  him,  and  he  set  to  work  with  commendable 
energy  to  remedy  what  he  esteemed  a  grave  omis- 
sion— one  through  which  many  valuable  lives  were 
lost.  Until  success  crowned  his  efforts,  the  extensive 
and  densely  populated  Eastern  District  of  Brooklyn 
possessed  no  adequate  means  for  affording  succor  and 
assistance  to  the  victims  of  accidents  and  the  sick  and 
unfortunate  poor.  Persons  found  sick  or  wounded  in 
the  streets,  or  those  injured  in  the  pursuit  of  their  daily 
labors,  were  conveyed  by  the  police  to  the  nearest 
police  station,  and  thence  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 
Western  District  hospitals,  often  at  the  risk  of  the  suf- 
ferer's life,  through  rough  treatment,  defective  means 
of  transport,  or  unskilful  handling.  Owing  to  the 
large  increase  of  population  and  the  development  of 
manutacturing,  these  casualties  were  becoming  more 
and  more  frequent,  and  public  policy,  as  well  as  con- 
siderations of  humanity,  imperatively  called  for  imme- 
diate action.  Dr.  Brady,  who  was  connected  with  the 
Williamsburg  Dispensary,  proved  himself  the  man  to 
cope  with  the  exigencies  of  the  hour.  Calling  upon 
the  Hon.  Demas  Strong,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Dispensary,  which  had  been  founded 
in  1851  and  had. already  accomplished  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  work,  he  urged  that  immediate  steps  be  taken 
to  found  a  hospital,  and  recommended  that  this  insti- 
tution be  enlarged  or  altered  so  as  to  serve  as  such  un- 
til more  suitable  accommodations  could  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Strong  entered  heartily  into  the  project ;  an  act  of 
incorporation  was  drawn  up,  and  passed  the  Legisla- 
ture on  the  31st  of  May,  1873.  In  1873,  the  necessary 
alterations  and  additions  having  been  made  and  suffi- 
cient funds  obtained  to  make  a  start,  the  hospital  was 


formally  opened  to  the  public  on  the  80th  of  July,  Dr. 
Brady  being  placed  in  charge.  During  the  first  five 
months  of  its  existence  the  cases  amounted  in  number 
to  nearly  one  hundred.  During  1874  they  numbered 
nearly  five  hundred,  and,  in  1875,  had  reached  the 
large  total  of  twelve  hundred— figures  that  prove  in- 
contestibly  the  necessity  for  such  an  institution  and 
speak  volumes  for  the  foresight  and  humanity  of  Dr. 
Brady,  who  was  the  first  to  suggest  and  the  foremost 
in  organizing  the  hospital  department.  The  institution 
is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and,  with  adequate 
support,  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  efficient 
of  its  kind  in  the  State  of  New  York.  At  this  time 
(1881)  the  Trustees  of  the  E.  D.  Hospital  are  erecting 
a  large  hospital  on  South  Third  street,  Brooklyn,  which 
will  soon  be  ready  for  occupancy.  Dr.  Brady's  private 
practice  has  become  so  absorbing  as  to  demand  his 
whole  time,  and  he  has  accordingly  given  up  public 
office  to  be  enabled  to  devote  his  full  attention  thereto. 


DUTCHER,  HON.  SILAS  BELDEN,  of  Brooklyn, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  born  in  Springfield,  Otsego  County, 
New  York,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1829.  He  is  de- 
scended, on  his  father's  side,  from  Lowe  Dutcher,  who 
settled  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Connecticut  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  married  Elizabeth 
Knickerbocker.  His  grandfather,  John  Dutcher,  one 
of  the  children  of  this  union,  and  a  native  of  Connec- 
ticut, married  a  Miss  Beardsley  (or  Beardslee),  a  lineal 
descendant  of  William  Beardsley,  from  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  England,  who  settled  at  Stratford,  Connecticut, 
in  the  year  1689.  On  his  mother's  side  he  is  descended 
froni  the  Lows  and  Ten  Eycks,  two  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respectable  families  in  New  Jersey.  His  maternal 
great-grandfather  was  the  somewhat  distinguished 
Captain  Peter  Low,  of  that  State,  whose  wife  was 
Johanna  Ten  Eyck.  His  early  life  was  passed  in  his 
native  place,  in  the  quiet  and  obscurity  of  a  country 
home.  In  this  rural  retreat,  situated  at  the  head  of 
Otsego  Lake,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of  water 
in  the  State,  he  acquired  those  solid,  reliable  qualities 
which,  since  his  advent  in  public  life,  have  stamped  him 
as  a  man  eminently  worthy  to  fill  the  most  important 
trusts.  His  schooling  was  similar  to  that  obtained  by 
fnost  country  boys,  being  acquired  principally  during 
the'Winter  months  at  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
place,  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
attend  for  four  summer  seasons  also.  He  improved  to 
the  utmost  such  advantages  as  fell  to  him,  and  at  the 
time  he  left  school  was  possessed  of  a  sound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  several  English  branches  usually  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  day.    Diligent  reading 
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greatly  improved  his  general  knowledge,  and  at  |he 
age  of  sixteen  years  he  was  sufficiently  qualified  to  im- 
part instruction  to  others.    During  the  next  six  years 
he  alternated  teaching  with  agricultural  labor,  presid- 
ing in  the  school-room  during  the  four  months  of  win- 
ter, and  faithfully  working  on  the  family  farm  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.     Possessed  of  active  mental  facul- 
ties, that  naturally  tended  to  dissatisfy  him  with  the 
quiet  life  of  a  farmer,  he  abandoned  agriculture  and 
engaged,  by  way  of  variety,  in  the  work  of  railroad 
construction.     After  spending  about  three  years  in 
this  occupation,  and  a  brief  additional  period  as  rail- 
road agent  and  passenger  conductor,  he  came  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  seeking  a  more  congenial  field  than 
any  he  had  yet  found  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents. 
He  arrived  in  the  metropolis  in  1855,  being  then  about 
twenty-six  years  of  age.    Manly,  intelligent,  and  of 
good  address,  he  found  employment  at  once  in  the 
office  of  G.  W.  B.  Tompkins  &  Co.,   with  whom  he 
remained  nearly  a  year,  when  he  began  business  on 
his  own  account.     During  the  ensuing  twelve  years 
he  devoted  himself  to  business  pursuits,  and,  by  dili- 
Sence  and  sagacity,  amassed  a  comfortable  fortune. 
From  an  early  period  in  his  life  the  study  of  politics 
possessed  a  special  fascination  for  him,  and  while 
still  a  youth  he  entertained  well-defined  ideas   on 
most  of  the  important  issues  before  the  people  of  the 
Nation.     He  affiliated  himself  with  the  Whigs  on 
coming  of  age,  and  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for 
Scott,   in   1853.     He  likewise  hailed  the  advent  of 
the  Republican  party,   and    was  among  the  earliest 
to  join  its  ranks.    From  that  time  to  the  present  he 
has  been  one  of  the  most  active  laborers  for  the  ad- 
vancement of   its    interests;     and   he   has   weilded 
an  influence  far  greater  than  many   whose    claims 
have  been  much  more  pretentious.     Although  but 
a  short  time  a  resident  of  New  York,   he  was,   in 
1858  and  1859,  Chairman  of  the  Young  Men's  Repub- 
lican Committee,  and  in  this  connection  did  much  to 
strengthen  and  develop  the  party  in  New  York  city. 
He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  organization  of 
the  "Wide  Awakes,"  in  the  first  Lincoln  campaign  in 
1860,  and  was  President  of  the  New  York  branch  of 
that  effective  political  body.     His  activity  in  political 
work  secured  him  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  many 
prominent  men  in  the  Republican  party,  and  as  he  ex- 
ercised a  great  influence  among  the  young  Republicans, 
he  was  himself  regarded  as  a  leader  in  that  party. 
One  of  his  flrst  official  positions  was  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  a  place  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  resignation  of  John  A.  Kennedy,  who 
had  been  made  Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police.     He  served  in  the  Board  till  November,  1861, 
when,  finding  that  his  business  drew  so  largely  on  his 
time  as  to  prevent  his  giving  the  necessary  attention 


to  his  official  duties,  he  tendered  his  resignation.  His 
services  in  the  Board  had  hecome  so  valuable  that 
there  was  a  possibility  his  resignation  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted ;  but,  to  insure  this  result,  he  moved  to  Brook- 
lyn, and  was  thus  disqualified  by  non-residence  for 
holding  office  in  New  York.  Shortly  after  settling  in 
Brooklyn,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Kings  County 
Republican  Committee,  and  in  1868  became  a  member 
of  the  State  Committee,  serving  as  Chairman  of  its 
Executive  Committee  in  1876,  in  which  year  he  was 
delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at 
Cincinnati.  In  the  fall  of  1868  he  was  appointed  Su- 
pervisor of  Internal  Revenue,  and  held  this  office  till 
November,  1873,  when  he  resigned.  Almost  immedi- 
ately following  his  resignation,  he  was  appointed  U.  S. 
Pension  Agent  at  New  York.  He  resigned  this  office 
in  July,  1875,  to  accept  an  important  executive 
position  in  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, which  was  in  turn  resigned,  in  March,  1877, 
that  he  might  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the 
duties  of  the  Appraisership  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  which  had  been  urged  upon  him.  On  the 
election  of  Governor  Cornell  he  was  appointed  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Works  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Dutcher's  administration  of  this  import- 
ant trust  has  been  marked  by  a  timely  and  iudicious 
retrenchment  in  many  departments,  especiaUy  in  the 
management  of  the  canals,  and  has  elicited  the  most 
approving  comments  from  men  of  all  parties.  The 
Albany  Evening  Journal,  in  a  leading  editorial  in  its 
issue  of  March  19th,  1880,  refers  to  Mr.  Dutcher's  ad- 
ministration in  the  following  commendatory  terms  : 

"Those  who  have  given  most  attention  to  canal 
matters,  and  who  have  been  most  anxious  that  the 
canals  should  not  fall  into  disfavor  with  the  people, 
have  desired  that  there  might  be  such  a  combination  of 
economy  and  efficiency  as  to  stop  the  mouth  of  criti- 
cism. General  satisfaction  has  been  felt  and  expressed 
with  the  management  since  Mr.  Dutcher  has  been  in 
charge.  Tlie  canals  were  never  kept  in  better  order 
or  at  less  cost.  If  there  had  been  no  change  of  policy 
the  experience  of  last  year  would  have  been  accepted 
as  a  guarantee  of  equally  favorable  results  through  the 
year  to  come.  The  revenue  would  have  been  unques- 
tionably adequate  to  meet  all  the  legitimate  demands 
upon  it,  with  something  to  spare.  How  it  will  be  now 
that  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  more  of  revenue 
has  been  wiped  out  no  one  can  say.  All  that  the 
friends  of  the  new  policy  have  predicted  may  be  rea- 
lized. We  certainly  hope  so.  But  a  favorable  result 
is  dependent  upon  so  many  contingencies  that  it  is  the 
suggestion  of  wisdom  to  'hedge'  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible. The  most  natural  place  to  begin  is  with  the 
surplus  officials.  No  one  knows  so  well  as  the  Super- 
intendent himself  what  is  and  what  is  not  superfluous. 
He  proposed  reductions  in  the  Collector's  department 
alone  which  would  aggregate  a  saving  of  $20,000. 
The  Canal  Board,  at  its  meetings  a  week  ago  and  yes- 
terday, responded  to  most  of  his  suggestions.  This 
concurrence  of  action  between  the  Canal  Board  and 
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the  Superintendent  is  a  pledge  tliat  tlie  canals  shall 
not  become  a  burthen  to  the  people  if  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  their  supervision  can  prevent  it.  If 
Superintendent  Butcher  shall  go  on  as  he  has  begun — 
lopping  off  excrescences  and  stopping  waste  every- 
where— he  will  make  up  by  simple  saving  more  than 
the  State  will  lose  by  low  tolls,  and  that,  too,  without 
at  all  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  canals.  He  can 
do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  economy  upon  his  own 
motion,  but  he  can  do  a  great  deal  more  if  he  shall 
have  the  hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the 
Canal  Board,  as  we  are  sure  he  will  have." 

In  1870,  Mr.  Dutcher  was  nominated  for  Congress 
by  the  Eepublicans  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, but  was  defeated,  after  an  exciting  canvass,  by 
Thomas  Kinsella.  Again,  in  1873,  he  was  a  candidate 
for  oflBce,  having  accepted  the  nomination  for  Register 
of  Kings  County,  but,  as  in  the  former  instance,  failed 
to  secure  an  election.  Notwithstanding  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  trusts  which  have  been  confided 
to  him,  he  has  never  solicited  office  of  any  sort,  being 
invariably  chosen  for  the  positions  he  has  filled,  by 
reason  of  his  acknowledged  fitness  for  their  duties  and 
his  fidelity  in  the  offices  he  has  previously  held.  In 
private,  as  in  public  life,  he  is  a  man  of  spotless  char- 
acter, and  is  esteemed  throughout  the  State  as  one  of 
its  ablest  and  most  trustworthy  servants.  He  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  educational  matters,  and  for  several 
years  was  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. An  earnest  Christian,  he  has  taken  a  promi- 
•  nent  part  in  Sunday-school  work,  and  for  five  years 
was  Superintendent  of  the  school  of  the  Twelfth  Street 
Reformed  Church,  Brooklyn,  which  at  the  time  of  his 
resignation  had  an  average  attendance  of  eleven  hun- 
dred children.  In  1859,  Mr.  Dutcher  married  Miss  Re- 
becca Jacobs  Alwaise,  daughter  of  John  Alwaise,  a 
resident  of  New  York  city.  This  lady,  whose  many 
estimable  virtues  endear  her  to  the  community  in 
which  she  resides,  is  of  French  extraction  on  her 
father's  side,  and  on  her  mother's  side  is  descended 
from  a  highly  respected  family  of  English  Quakers. 


SNOOK,  JOHN  BUTLER,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  architects  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
was  born  in  London,  England,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1815.  His  forefathers  were  from  Germany,  and  set- 
tled in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Snook  was  John  Snook,  a 
prosperous  farmer,  residing  near  the  town  of  "Welling, 
ton,  Somerset  County,  England.  James  Snook,  his 
father,  born  in  that  place  on  the  5th  of  January,  1794, 
married  Mary  Sayer,  born  in  London  on  the  36th  of 
July,  1793.  The  father  of  this  lady  was  a  merchant 
doing  business  in  London.  James  Snook,  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  the  eldest  being  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  and  at  that  time  but  two  years  of  age, 


came  to  America  in  the  summer  of  1817.  Altogether, 
he  was  the  father  of  ten  children,  nine  of  whom  are 
now  living.  From  1830  to  1830  he  carried  on  business 
as  a  builder  at  No.  3  Liberty  street  and  at  No.  10  Dey 
street,  part  of  the  time  in  partnership  with  Thomas 
(Jopsill.  In  1830  he  removed  to  New  Jersey,  estab- 
lishing himself  near  Princeton.  H-ere  he  remained  till 
1836,  when  he  removed  to  Michigan.  In  1851  he  re- 
turned to  New  York,  and  died  in  that  city  the  follow- 
ing year.  Since  arriving  in  this  country  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  has  resided  permanently  in  New  York.  He 
obtained  a  good  education  at  the  private  schools  of  the 
city,  which  was  completed  by  a  term  of  two  years  at 
what  was  then  known  as  the  High  School,  situated  in 
Crosby  street,  near  Grand,  afterwards  the  site  lof  the 
free  school  and  library  conducted  by  the  Mechanics'^ 
and  Tradesmens'  Society.  On  quitting  school  he 
went  to  keep  books  in  his  father's  office,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  Mr.  Thomas  Gopsill,  formerly  his  father's 
partner  and  well-known  in  the  city  at  the  time  as  a 
master  builder.  After  devoting  five  years  to  the  mas- 
tery of  the  details  of  this  business,  he  began  on  his  own 
account,  and  for  about  seven  years  conducted  opera- 
tions as  a  master  builder.  In  1843  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  architecture,  entering  the  office  of,  and  asso- 
ciating himself  with  the  late  Joseph  Trench,  eminent 
in  that  profession,  with  whom  he  remained  connected 
eight  years.  In  1850  Mr.  Trench  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Mr.  Snook,  since  that  time,  has  had  no 
partner.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years  he  has  pccupied 
his  present  offices  at  No.  13  Chambers  street,  and  he 
has  during  that  time  had  an  eminently  successful 
career,  and  is  widely  known  and  respected  in  his  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Snook's  patrons  are  almost  exclusively 
among  the  best  and  most  influential  men,  and  he  has 
had  charge  of  some  of  the  finest  and  largest  buildings 
erected  in  the  city.  Chief  among  these  structures  may 
be  mentioned  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  and  Niblo's  Gar- 
den, the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  the  Hoffman  House,  the 
Rossmore  Hotel,  the  St.  John's  Park  Freight  Depot, 
and  the  Grand  Central  Depot  in  Forty-second  street. 
His  largest  works  at  the  present  time  are  the  elegant 
mansions  on  Fifth  avenue,  between  Fifty-first  and 
Fifty-second  streets,  erected  for  Mr.  William  H.  Van- 
derbilt.  In  the  year  1836  Mr.  Snook  married  Miss 
Maria  Antoinette  Weekes,  a  daughter  of  Seaman 
Weekes,  who  for  some  years  was  a  captain  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  sailing  between  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool. Eleven  chUdren  were  the  issue  of  this  union, 
all  of  whom  attained  maturity,  and  mne  of  whom  are 
now  living.  Mr.  Snook  still  prosecutes  his  profession 
with  indefatigable  zeal  and  unabated  vigor.  The 
buildings  mentioned  above  are  in  themselves  monu- 
ments to  his  industry  and  the  perfection  of  his  skill. 
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f  OFF  AT,  REUBEN  CURTIS,  M.D.,  of  Brooklyn, 
is  the  great-grandson  of  a  prominent  clergyman. 
Rev.  John  Moffat,  of  pre-revoliitionary  times,  the 
grandson  of  a  Major,  John  Little  Moffat,  in  the  New 
York  State  Militia  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  son  of  the 
United  States  Assayer  and  eminent  metallurgist  of 
California,  John  Little  Moffat.  He  Is  the  fifth  of  fourteen 
children,  and  was  born  in  Ithca,  Tompkins  County, 
December  11th,  1818, when  the  entire  region  of  western 
New  York  was  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  So 
inaccessible  was  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake  in  those 
days  of  slow  transit  that  his  parents  were  two  toilsome 
weeks  on  their  route  from  New  York  city.  When 
about  two  years  old  his  father  returned  to  the  metropo- 
lis, and  located  near  Corlear's  Hook,  at  which  time  the 
East  River  was  ferried  by  horse-boats,  and  Prince 
street  was  neither  graded  nor  paved  west  of  Broad- 
way. An  advantageous  partnership  and  the  manu- 
facture of  the  everpointed  silver  pencil-case,  which 
he  had  introduced  from  England,  joined  to  the  strictest 
probity,  found  their  legitimate  results,  in  later  years, 
in  an  extensive  and  varied  business,  and  the  highest 
possible  consideration  as  metallurgist  and  assayist.  The 
proverb  still  rife  in  California,  where  he  went  in  1849, 
"as  good  as  Moffat's  gold,"  is  at  once  the  merited 
award  of  a  life  of  integrity  and  usefulness,  and  an 
evidence  of  the  stock  from  which  Dr.  Moffat  sprang. 
With  some  attention  to  the  classics  and  the  French, 
young  Moffat's  education  at  the  New  York  High 
School  was  directed  to  military  engineering  by  way  of 
West  Point.  But  want  of  political  favor,  as  potent 
in  those  days  as  in  these,  defeated  this  much-cherished 
purpose,  and,  his  father's  fortunes  suffering  a  reverse 
through  the  death  of  a  business  partner,  he  accompa- 
nied the  family  to  northern  Georgia,  in  1835,  where  for 
two  years  he  enjoyed  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  gold  miner's  life  in  frontier  regions. 
An  endeavor  to  reach  West  Point  from  Georgia  was  as 
futile  as  his  former  effort ;  and,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
in  1836,  he  left  his  father's  house  to  pursue  alone  his 
fortune  as  civil  engineer  in  the  north.  He  was  kindly 
received  by  his  friends,  but  he  had  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door  by  teaching  and  draughting  (he  was 
an  accomplished  penman)  till,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  one  of  the  Commissioners,  he  received  a 
subordinate  appointment  as  Engineer  on  the  Cro- 
ton  Aqueduct,  then  in  course  of  construction. 
He  was  located  in  Tarrytown,  and,  as  he  rose  in 
grade,  had  the  superintendency,  under  H.  T.  Anthony, 
Esq.,  as  President,  of  that  portion  of  the  work  that 
lay  below  Tarrytown  as  far  as  Hastings,  and  beyond. 
On  the  completion  of  this  part  of  the  work  he  was 
constrained  to  accept  a  temporary  clerkship  under  Mr. 
George  Law,  then  beginning  his  colossal  fortune  in  the 
construction  of  the  aqueduct  where  it  crosses  Sleepy 


Hollow,  just  above  the  Old  Dutch  Church.  As  this 
work  drew  near  its  completion  he  was  again  out  of 
employment,  and  had  recourse  to  teaching  as  assistant 
in  the  Mechanics'  Society  School  of  New  York,  in  the 
very  building  where  he  had  passed  most  of  his  school 
days  as  pupil.  He  now  renewed  his  intercourse  and 
intimate  friendship  with  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Curtis,  be- 
loved pupil  and  friend  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Gram,  the  father 
of  homoeopathy  in  America,  by  whom  also  young 
Moffat  had  been  kindly  distinguished  some  time  be- 
fore his  death.  Through  this  association,  and  because 
he  was  weary  of  teaching,  he  was  advised  to  take  up 
the  study  of  medicine.  Weighing  well  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking  and  the  straitness  of  his  means, 
with  hope  and  trust  the  presiding  elements  of  his 
mind,  he  taught  and  studied  until  attendance  upon 
lectures  became  imperative;  then  he  resigned  his 
teachership  for  the  life  of  a  student.  In  March,  1847, 
he  graduated  creditably  from  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  New  York  University,  and  for  the  fcm'th  time 
began  the  world  anew,  about  twenty-eight  years  of 
age  It  may  be  observed  that  none  of  these  important 
changes  arose  from  any  failure  or  inefficiency  on  his 
part.  They  were  entirely  the  result  of  circumstances, 
of  which  he  promptly  availed  himself,  at  no  matter 
what  cost  of  labor  or  privation.  After  a  few  months  in 
New  York,  a  vacancy  presented  itself  in  Newtown, 
L.  I. ,  where  he  spent  about  twenty  months  in  success- 
ful practice  of  homoeopathy,  rivaling  one  physician 
and  strengthening  another,  studiously  preparing  him- 
self for  a  larger  and  more  remunerative  field.  In  1849 
he  was  in  doubt  whether  to  move  to  Baltimore  or  to 
Brooklyn.  Thohgh  no  fanatic,  the  social  influence  of 
slavery  determined  him  to  cast  his  lot  still  with  the 
North,  and  he  moved  (July,  1849)  to  Brooklyn,  mak- 
ing the  sixth  homoeopathic  physician  in  the  city. 
Since  that  date,  now  over  thirty-two  years,  his  growth 
has  been  coincident  with  the  growth  of  homoeopathy  in 
Brooklyn.  Attending  to  an  extensive  and  varied  prac- 
tice, he  has  taken  part  in  nearly  every  associated  ef- 
fort for  the  advancement  of  his  school  of  medicine, 
whether  its  nature  were  private  or  public.  He  as- 
sisted in  the  formation  of  the  Kings  County  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  Society,  was  many  years  its  Secretary, 
and  twice  its  President,  and  repeatedly  one  of  its 
Board  of  Censors.  He  aided  in  founding  and  carry- 
ing on  the  first  Brooklyn  Homoeopathic  Dispensary, 
serVing  the  full  period  required  of  each  attending  phy- 
sician. He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  staff  from  its  commencement, 
and  has  held,  from  near  its  founding,  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  Brooklyn  Maternity.  He  was  eai-ly 
chosen  permanent  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Society,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy.     His  con- 
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tributions  to  the  literature  of  his  school  have  been 
few  and  unimportant,  a  ' '  History  of  the  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  Homoeopathy  in  the  County  of  Kings  "  up  to 
1863  being  the  only  one  mentionable.  In  early  man- 
hood he  determined  with  deliberate  forethought  the 
rules  and  principles  that  should  guide  him  through 
life.  He  studied  the  various  doctrines  advocated  by 
those  he  came  in  contact  with,  and  weighed  not  only 
their  abstract  teachings  as  truths,  but  noted  specially 
their  effects  upon  the  heart  and  life  of  each  advocate 
and  professor.  The  result  was,  from  no  conscious 
previous  bias  in  his  mind,  a  steady  acceptance  of  the 
teachings  of  Swedenborg  and  an  unswerving  adher- 
hence  to  their  precepts  ever  since.  He  has  therefore 
closely  identified  himself  with  the  interests  of  that 
church  in  Brooklyn,  both  before  and  since  the  forma- 
tion of  its  society,  and  he  has  been  honored  by  his 
brethren  as  member,  Lay-reader,  Superintendent  of 
Sunday  School,  Secretary,  Trustee,  and  delegate  to 
the  larger  bodies  of  the  church  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. At  thirty-three  years  of  age  he  married  Miss  E. 
Virginia  Barclay,  of  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey, 
to  whose  wifely  wisdom  and  affectionate  support  he 
confidently  ascribes  the  large  measure  of  success  that 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  him  in  life ;  for  whether  as  con- 
stant co-worker  in  the  church,  five  years  First  Direc- 
tress of  the  Brooklyn  Maternity,  or  manager  of  his 
household,  she  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  all  and  in-all 
of  his  life.  Of  their  eight  children,  four  boys  and  a 
girl  bid  fair  to  survive  them.  Two  are  devoted  to 
medicine,  one  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  one  to  the 
study  of  law. 


SUMNER,  ALBERT  EUGENE,  M.D.,  a  prominent 
physician  of  Brooklyn,  is  the  representative  of  an 
old  Connecticut  family.  He  was  born  in  Hartford, 
November  28th,  1840.  His  father,  Hiram  F.  Sumner, 
was  a  considerable  publisher  and  bookseller  of  that 
city,  and  a  man  of  fine  culture  and  attainments.  His 
mother,  Caroline  Conant,  was  a  lady  of  the  same  place. 
Young  Sumner  was  educated  at  the  local  schools  of 
Hartford,  finishing  his  tuition  in  classics  and  meta- 
physics at  Trinity  College,  where  he  passed  two  years 
of  the  regular  course.  In  1858  he  left  college,  having 
decided  to  commence  at  once  the  study  of  medicine. 
I  Pursuing  a  thorough  system  of  reading  in  the  office  of 
Dr.  George  S.  Green,  a  conspicuous  physician  of 
Hartford,  and  afterward  attending  the  celebrated  pri- 
vate classes  of  Doctors  Donaghy  and  "Watt,  of  New 
York,  he  concluded  his  four  years'  course  at  the  Med- 
ical School  of  the  University,  whence  he  was  graduated 
in  1861.  Immediately  after  receiving  his  diploma,  elect- 
ing to  practice  in  the  homoeopathic  school,  his  services 


were  sought  by  Dr.  Guernsey,  who  placed  him  on  duty 
at  the  "Home  for  Incurables."  At  the  same  time  he 
entered  upon  individual  practice  as  an  associate  in  the 
office  of  the  veteran  homoeopathist.  Dr.  J.  F.  Gray. 
During  the  latter  part  of  1861,  the  civil  war  then  call- 
ing for  the  increase  of  the  medical  staff,  he  was  in- 
duced to  give  up  his  local  business  and  accept  a  position 
in  tbe  navy,  fl,8  surgeon  upon  the  U.  S.  steamer  ' '  Cor- 
win.''  Dr.  Sumner  remained  in  the  navy  eighteen 
months,  acquiring  a  valuable  professional  experience 
and  maturing  his  practical  knowledge.  In  1863,  re- 
lieved from  public  service,  he  decided  to  locate  as  a 
private  physician  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  since  re- 
mained. He  soon  achieved  a  pronounced  success  as  a 
family  practitioner,  securing  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  homoeopathic  branch  of  the  profession.  Soon 
after  his  permanent  establishment  in  his  new  field,  he 
became  very  much  interested  in  the  homoeopathic 
medical  and  benevolent  institutions  of  the  city.  In 
1864,  while  filling  the  chair  of  Lecturer  upon  Diseases 
of  the  Skin  in  the  Homoeopathic  College  of  New 
York,  he  was  chosen  Medical  Director  of  the  Brooklyn 
Homoeopathic  Dispensary,  an  organization  at  that 
time,  through  default  of  management,  far  from  satis- 
fying the  aims  of  its  patrons,  and  in  a  generally  de- 
pressed condition.  The  Trustees  were  very  glad  to 
receive  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Sumner,  and  were  not 
disappointed  in  the  results  of  the  new  control — his 
strong  grasp  of  the  situation  and  rare  executive  ability 
in  good  time  restoring  the  perfect  operation  of  the 
charity,  and  firmly  establishing  its  usefulness  both  to 
the  public  and  the  profession.  The  Brooklyn  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital,  which  is  the  outgrowth  and  matured 
development  of  the  Dispensary,  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  and  excellent  institutions  of  its 
kind  in  America,  but  has  been  recognized  as  a  model 
system  by  the  best  medical  authorities  of  the  Old 
World.  Dr.  Sumner's  connection  with  this  fine  charity 
continues  to  the  present  time,  he  having  been  the 
President  of  the  medical  staff  in  regular  succession 
since  his  original  entering  upon  duty  at  the  Dispensary. 
In  1873,  while  still  filling  his  important  surveyance  of 
the  Hospital,  Dr.  Sumner  accepted,  in  answer  to  an 
urgent  appeal  of  its  patrons,  the  charge  of  the  medical 
department  of  that  admirable  institution,  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Maternity  of  Brooklyn.  He  remained  Medical 
Director  of  the  Maternity  during  the  years  1872,  1873 
and  1874;  but,  in  forced  deference  to  his  general  prac- 
tice, was  obliged  to  resign  in  1875.  Some  years  ago,  he 
was  solicited  by  the  management  of  the  St.  Peter's  Hos- 
pital— a  Catholic  establishment,  attached  to  the  large 
parochial  school  of  that  sect — to  join  the  medical  staff 
as  Attending  Physician.  He  entered  upon  the  position 
out  of  pure  considerations  of  duty  to  the  public,  and 
for  a  considerable  period  continued  this  association. 
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which  made  excessive  demands  upon  his  time  and 
efEort.  Coincident  with  the  commencement  of  his 
service  at  St.  Peter's,  a  virulent  type  of  purulent  oph- 
thalmia was  prevalent  in  the  wards,  and  had,  indeed, 
become  epidemic,  with  a  threatening  proportion  of 
fatal  results.  In  this  serious  emergency.  Dr.  Sumner's 
strength  of  character  and  professional  ability  were 
alike  in  requisition,  the  situation  demanding  not  only 
skilful  but  summary  action.  Happily,  the  earnest 
physician  was  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  occasion. 
He  organized  at  once  a  system  of  defensive  treatment, 
isolating  the  afflicted,  securing  safety  for  the  well  and 
medical  comfort  for  the  sick;  and  thus  soon  got  con- 
trol of  the  disease,  which  was  finally  eradicated  from 
the  Hospital.  Notwithstanding  his  large  practice  and 
constant  devotion  to  the  active  duties  of  his  profession. 
Dr.  Sunmer  has  found  time  to  contribute  a  large  num- 
ber of  valuable  papers  to  the  pages  of  homoeopathic 
literature.  During  1873  and  1874  he  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Homaeopathie  Medical  Union,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  work  upon  the  columns  of  that  val- 
uable serial,  several  occasional  theses  and  addresses 
have  appeared  in  other  media.  He  is  a  conspicuous 
member  of  the  Homoeopathic  State  Medical  Society,  of 
which  he  was  First  Vice-President  in  1875. 


fHEELOCK,  WILLIAM  ALMT,  a  prominent  citi- 
zen and  financier  of  New  York  city,  and  for 
fifteen  years  President  of  the  Central  National 
Bank,  was  born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
23d  of  March,  1835.  On  the  paternal  side  he  is  of 
Welsh,  and  on  the  maternal  side  of  English  origin. 
Both  his  parents,  however,  were  natives  of  America, 
his  father,  Joseph  Wheelock,  having  been  born  in 
Westboro,  Massachusetts,  on  the  35th  of  June,  1788, 
and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Amelia  Ames, 
having  been  born  in  Groton,  in  the  same  Common- 
wealth, on  the  9th  of  April,  1788.  Mr.  Wheelock's 
early  boyhood  was  passed  in  Providence,  at  the  schools 
in  which  place  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation. When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  his  parents 
removed  to  New  York  city,  bringing  him  with  them, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  after  having  been  for  two 
years  in  the  University  Grammar  School,  he  was  able 
to  pass  the  examinations  required  for  admission  to  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  entered  the 
freshman  class.  Pom-  years  later  he  was  graduated, 
his  class  numbering  many  young  men  who  have  since 
risen  to  prominence,  among  them  being  William  Allen 
Butler,  Aaron  J.  Vanderpoel,  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Breed, 
and  George  L.  Duyckinck.  During  the  greater  part  of 
his  college  career  he  supported  himself  by  giving  private 
lessons,  and  in  his  senior  year  he  received  an  appoint- 


ment as  Assistant  Classical  Teacher  in  the  University 
Grammar  School.  This  position  he  filled  for  one  year, 
at  the  end  of  which,  and  owing  to  his  father's  inability 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  studies,  he  determined 
to  adopt  a  mercantile  career.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  entered  the  old  and  well-known  house  of  Merritt, 
Ely  &  Co.,  dry  goods  importers  and  jobbers,  being 
the  youngest  clerk  in  their  employment,  and  for  two 
years  borrowed  money  to  pay  his  expenses  of  living, 
as  he  received  no  salary.  In  five  years  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm,  the  style  of  which  was  changed 
to  Merritt,  Bliss  &  Co.  From  1850  to  1855  he  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  Manchester,  England, 
being  the  resident  partner  in  that  place  of  the  house, 
for  which  he  was  attending  to  the  purchase  of  goods. 
In  1860  the  firm  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of 
Bliss  &  Wheelock,  and  remained  thus  till  Mr.  Whee- 
lock's retirement  from  business  in  1863.  Two  years 
after  quitting  the  dry-goods  business  Mr.  Wheelock 
was  elected  a  Director  of  the  Central  National  Bank  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  June,  1866,  was  induced 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  that  institution,  upon  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Smythe,  then  President,  to  the 
post  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Wheelock  came  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  bank  two  years  after  its  organization,  and  during 
the  ensuing  fifteen  years  proved  an  active  and  intelli- 
gent head.  He  may  be  said  to  have  made  the  bank 
what  it  now  is  by  his  tireless  energy  and  great  business 
sagacity.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1881,  he  sent  in  his  res- 
ignation to  the  Board  of  Directors.  This  step  was 
prompted  not  so  much  by  a  desire  on  his  part  to  escape 
business  duties,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
time  to  attend  to  his  personal  affairs,  which  included 
the  care  of  several  estates,  and  to  get  a  little  needed  rec- 
reation. The  Board  of  Directors  used  every  endeavor 
to  make  Mr.  Wheelock  reconsider  his  decision,  but 
finally  acceded  to  his  request  and  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion, passing,  at  a  special  meeting,  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions of  the  most  complimentary  character  as  to  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  bank.  Mr.  Wheelock  married  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1850,  Miss  Harriet  Efner,  daughter  of  Elijah 
D.  Efner,  then  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  Buffalo. 
By  this  marriage  he  has  two  children,  a  son,  who  is  a 
physician,  and  a  daughter,  who  married  George  A. 
Strong,  Esq.,  a  lawyer,  now  with  Messrs.  Alexander 
&  Green,  of  New  York  city.'  Mr.  Wheelock  has  been 
an  Elder  in  the  Washington  Heights  Presbyterian 
Church  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  His  residence, 
in  the  same  locality,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city.  He  is  an  active  worker  in 
several  prominent  educational  and  charitable  societies, 
and  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute.  He  is  at  present  one  of  the 
Council  of  the  New  York  University  and  its  Treasurer. 
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He  is  also  a  prominent  Director  in  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  same  corporation.  Besides  these  he 
is  connected  in  similar  capacities  with  other  institu- 
tions and  companies,  and  is  a  life  member  of  the 
New  England  Society. 


SMITH,  J.  LEWIS,  M.D.,  of  New  York  city.  Clinical 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood 
in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Spafford,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. ,  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1837.  His  grandfather.  Job  Smith, 
a  native  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  was  descended 
from  Puritan  ancestry,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary struggle,  in  which  he  had  taken  an  active 
part  as  an  officer  in  the  Continental  army,  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  central  New  York.  His  father, 
Lewis  Smith,  was  born  in  New  York  State,  and  was 
brought  up  a  farmer.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  en- 
dowments, and  took  an  active  interest  in  politics, 
representing  Onondaga  in  the  State  Legislature  at  one 
time,  and  also  serving  as  Sheriff  of  the  county.  In 
the  war  of  1812-15  he  took  an  active  part  against  the 
British,  and  for  his  military  services  in  this,  the  second 
war  for  independence,  his  widow  was  granted  a  pen- 
sion by  the  National  Government.  Lewis  Smith  died 
when  his  son.  Job  Lewis,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  but  two  years  of  age,  and  the  latter  was  reared 
by  his  widowed  mother  on  the  farm  which  she  in- 
herited from  her  deceased  husband.  His  education, 
which  began  in  the  district  school,  was  continued  at 
Homer  Academy,  under  the  late  S.  B.  Woolworth, 
LL.D.,  subsequently  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  State 
University.  After  a  year's  study  at  this  institution  he 
entered  Yale  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1849.  The  following  year  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  under  Drs.  Greene,  Goodyear  and  Hyde,  in 
Cortland  County,  and  a  twelvemonth  later  he  en- 
tered the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo.  While  attending  lectures  at  this  institution 
he  became  connected  with  the  Hospital  in  charge  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  same  city,  and  in  this 
manner  greatly  enlarged  his  practical  acquaintance 
with  disease.  In  the  autumn  of  1853  he  entered  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and,  being  already  far  advanced  in  his  studies, 
was  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  session,  in  the  spring  of 
1853.  Deciding  to  remain  in  New  York,  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  what  was  then  the  suburb  of  the  city, 
and  in  this  locality  he  has  ever  since  remained.  He 
entered  almost  immediately  upon  a  large,  if  not  lucra- 
tive, practice  among  the  residents  of  that  section  of 
the  city,   many  of  whom  were  suffering  from  the 


cholera,  which  at  that  time  was  epidemic  in  New 
York ;  and  in  a  very  short  period  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  skilful  practitioner. 
During  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  the  city  he 
became  Physician  to  the  Northwestern  Dispensary, 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  schools  of  practice.  He 
passed  through  the  several  classes  or  departments  in 
this  institution,  and  acquired  a  most  varied  and  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  disease,  particularly  the 
affections  of  infants  and  children.  This  latter  class  of 
diseases,  coming  so  frequently  under  his  treatment 
gave  his  mind  a  special  bent  in  that  direction,  and 
awakened  an  interest  which  resulted  in  his  devoting 
himself  with  assiduity  to  their  study,  and  eventually 
made  him  one  of  the  leading  recognized  authorities  on 
this  subject.  Dr.  Smith's  great  skill  in  his  special  de- 
partment of  medicine  led  to  his  appointment  as  Clini- 
cal Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 
He  is  now  Physician  to  the  Charity  Hospital  on  Black- 
well's  Island,  and  to  the  New  York  Foundling  Asy- 
lum; and  Consulting  Physician  to  the  New  York 
Infant  Asylum,  and  to  the  Children's  Class  of  the 
Bureau  for  the  Relief  of  the  Out-door  Poor  at  Belle- 
vue Hospital.  An  important  work  from  Dr.  Smith's 
pen,  entitled  "A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy 
and  Childhood,"  which  is  now  in  its  fifth  edition,  has 
been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  different  American 
schools  of  medicine,  and  also  in  some  of  the  European 
schools.  The  late  Thomas  Wilson,  a  millionaire  and 
philanthropist  of  Baltimore,  bequeathed  in  a  will  exe- 
cuted in  February,  1879,  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  be 
expended  in  such  way  as  the  Trustees  thought  proper, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  mortality  of  children 
during  the  hot  months  in  the  city  of  his  residence. 
The  trustees  of  the  fund  applied  to  five  physicians, 
British  and  American,  for  essays,  giving  instruction 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  employing  the  money,  and 
Professor  Smith  was  one  of  the  essayists  selected. 
The  volume  of  essays,  an  octavo  of  over  three  hun- 
dred pages,  was  issued  by  the  Riverside  Press,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1881,  with  the  title,  "The  Sanitary  Care 
and  Treatment  of  Children,  and  their  Diseases."  In 
1859,  Professor  Smith  married  Miss  Mary  Anne  Han- 
nah, daughter  of  George  Hannah,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 
By  this  marriage  there  were  seven  children,  of  whom 
five  survive.     Mrs.  Smith  died  in  1878. 


UPJOHN,  RICHARD,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
present  school  of  American  Architecture,  and  also 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  his  profession 
in  New  York,  was  born  at  Shaftesbury,  Dorsetshire, 
England,  January  33d,  1803,  and  died  at  his  home  at 
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Garrison's-on-tbe-Hudson,  August  17th,  1878.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  to  reproduce  here  the  following 
appreciative  record  of  his  career,  contained  in.  a  Me- 
morial read  by  Mr.  Thomas  U.  Walter,  Architect  of 
the  National  Capitol,  Washington,  and  President  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  that  body,  held 
at  New  York  November  13th  and  14th,  1878 : 

"We  are  called  upon  to-day  to  express  ourselves  in 
reference  to  our  late  President,  Mr.  Richard  Upjohn, 
who  has  finished  his  course  on  earth,  and  gone  to  his 
reward  in  a  nobler,  higher  sphere  of  being.  We  are 
sensible  that  no  words  of  ours  are  required  to  enhance 
his  fame.  His  works  speak  for  him  all  over  the  land, 
and  illustrate,  by  graceful  .and  enduring  memorials, 
the  taste  and  genius  that  placed  him  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  our  profession.  In  the  words  of  the  American 
AroMteat  and  Building  News,  'It  was  not  by  brilliant 
and  exceptional  genius  that  the  good  fortune  of  Rich- 
ard Upjohn  was  achieved,  but  by  fidelity  in  the  devel- 
opment of  natural  gifts,  and  by  hard  work  judiciously 
bestowed.'  It  should  also  be  remarked  that  to  his 
artistic  qualifications  were  added  a  stern  integrity  of 
character,  a  sound  judgment,  a  generous  sympathy 
with  all  who  needed  counsel  and  encouragement,  and 
an  unremitting  and  conscientious  culture  of  the_  relig- 
ious element  that  had  been  early  implanted  in  his 

heart. 

'  His  life  was  gentle,  and  tlie  elements 
So  mixed  In  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up. 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man  1' 

"  Mr.  Upjohn  was  born  at  Shaftesbury,  Dorsetshire, 
England,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1803.  After  having 
enjoyed,  in  his  early  years,  fair  educational  advan- 
tages, he  was  apprenticed  to  a  builder  and  cabinet- 
maker. He  early  developed  a  taste  for  drawing  and 
mathematics,  and,  on  obtaining  his  majority,  he  be- 
came a  master  in  the  trade,  which  he  pursued  until 
1839.  Being  then  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  where  he  followed  his  business  in  the  day, 
and  devoted  his  evenings  to  the  instruction  of  a  class  in 
drawing.  In  1833  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  became 
assistant  to  the  late  Captain  Paris,  who  was  then  the 
architect  of  the  Boston  Court  House.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  commenced  business  on  his  own 
account.  His  first  design,  as  an  architect,  was  the 
fences  and  entrances  to  the  Boston  Common,  and  one 
of  his  earliest  works  was  St.  John's  Church  at  Bangor, 
Maine.  With  characteristic  tenacity  of  purpose,  he 
held  out  against  diflSculties  and  oppositions  that  were 
continually  besetting  him,  until  the  year  1839,  when  he 
was  called  to  New  York  to  take  charge  of  sundry  al- 
terations and  enlargements  proposed  to  be  made  to 
Trinity  Church,  but  which  were  finally  abandoned,  and 
the  site  cleared  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  more 
magnificent  strucluije.  In  the  preparation  of  the  de- 
signs for  the  new  edifice,  the  power  and  scope  of  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Upjohn  were  first  made  apparent,  and 
from  that  time  the  success  of  his  professional  career 
was  assured.  Trinity  Church  was  completed  in  the 
year  1846,  and  was  then  the  noblest  in  conception  and 
purest  in  details  of  any  ecclesiastical  structure  in  this 
country,  and,  notwithstanding  the  advances  since  made 
in  architectural  science  and  the  improvements  in  pro- 
fessional education,  it  still  holds  its  preeminent  posi- 
tion with  dignity  and  grace.     The  reputation  of  Mr. 


Upjohn  being  established  by  his  wonderful  success  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  Trinity  Church,  he  took 
the  lead  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  sustaining  in  his 
subsequent  works  the  high  standard  which  he  had 
himself  set  up.  We  are,  unfortunately,  without  a 
complete  list  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  he  designed  , 
and  erected,  among  which  are  the  following :  In  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  church  of  Dr.  Potts,  on  the 
corner  of  Tenth  street  and  University  place;  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  on  Fifth  avenue ;  that  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  on  Sixth  avenue ;  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  on  Avenue  A,  near  Sixth  street ;  St.  Thomas' 
Church,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  53d  street ; 
Trinity  Chapel,  on  35th  street,  near  Fifth  avenue ; 
and  Dr.  Adams's  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Madison 
square.  In  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  are  Christ  and  Grace 
Churches,  and  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims ;  at  New 
London,  Conn.,  the  Church  of  St.  James ;  St.  Paul's, 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  St.  Paul's,  at  Brookline,  Mass.;  St. 
Stephen's  and  Grace  Churches,  at  Providence,  R.  I.; 
the  Presbyterian  Memorial  Church,  at  Springfield, 
Mass.;  the  Parish  Church,  at  Portsmouth,  R.I.;  Grace 
Church,  at  Newark,  N.  J.;  St.  Thomas',  at  Taunton, 
Mass.;  St.  Mark's,  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.;  the  Geneva 
Memorial  Church,  and  St.  Peter's  Presbyterian  Church, 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (which  was  burned  and  was  rebuilt 
by  R.  M.  Upjohn);  and  Zion  Church,  at  Rome,  N.  Y 
These  works  of  Mr.  Upjohn,  embodying,  as  they  do,  a 
true  medisBval  spirit,  worked  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  processes  of  thought  of  those  who  had  hitherto  ac- 
cepted as  satisfactory  the  illiterate  traditions  that 
everywhere  prevailed  in  reference  to  Gothic  forms  and 
the  spirit  of  Gothic  art.  It  is  only  those  of  us  who  can 
remember  the  manner  of  building  called  Gothic  archi- 
tecture fifty  years  ago,  who  can  form  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  change  that  '  came  over  the  spirit  of  our 
dreams,'  when  the  purer  and  more  artistic  forms  of 
mediseval  art  began  to  be  developed  in  the  ecclesiastical 
structures  of  Richard  Upjohn. 

'  He  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home. 
Who  thus  could  build.' 

"The  civic  works  of  Mr.  Upjohn  are  numerous,  and 
show  the  same  balance  of  mind  that  characterizes  his 
ecclesiastical  structures.  He  did  not,  however,  draw 
upon  the  spirit  of  mediseval  art  for  anything  but  in  his 
religious  buildings.  His  course,  in  this  particular, 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  considered  the  Gothic  form 
of  art  a  thing  consecrated  to  more  serious  uses.  His 
domestic  work  was  generally  confined  to  the  spirit  of 
Italian  Renaissance.  His  dwellings  wore  sober  and 
dignified,  with  no  playful  conceits,  no  eccentricities  or 
far-fetched  oddities  to  aiimse  for  a  while,  and  then, 
subside  in  aversion.  All  his  works  have  grace  and 
dignity,  and  their  proportions  and  harmonies  are  ever 
growing  upon  all  who  take  an  interest  in  art.  Among 
his  domestic  buildings  are  the  Lytchfleld-  and  Packer 
Houses,  at  Brooklyn  ;  the  house  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Burch, 
at  Chicago,  111.;  that  of  Mr.  Edmund  Dexter,  at  Cin- 
cinnati ;  of  Mr.  James  A.  Cowing,  at  Buffalo ;  of  Rev. 
Dr.  John  S.  Stone,  at  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.;  of  Mr.  W.  M. 
Stebbins,  at  Tarrytown ;  the  Johnston  House,  at  Flat- 
bush,  L.  I. ;  the  Forsyth  House,  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. ; 
that  of  Mr.  H.  B.  McKean,  at  Pliiladelphia ;  those  of 
Messrs.  E.  King  and  others,  at  Newport ;  that  of  Mr. 
William  Mason,  at  Taunton,  Mass.;  the  'Thayer  houses 
in  and  near  Boston,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Seth  Adams 
and  Marshall  Wood,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Amos 
W.  Smith,  at  Portsmouth.  In  all  these  works  we  have 
evidence  of  a  master  mind  controlling  conditions  and 
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circumstances  so  as  to  accomplish  tlie  most  desirable 
results.  Some  of  his  domestic  buildings  are  severely- 
classical  in  treatment,  and,  though  well  handled,  are 
not,  like  his  churches,  greatly  in  advance  of  his'  time. 
In  the  design  of  civic  buildings  Mr.  Upjohn  followed 
his  natural  predilections  for  correct  and  solid  architec- 
ture, ratlier  than  for  new  and  imaginative  combina- 
tions. He  designed  and  erected  Trinity  Building  and 
the  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  in  New  York,  a  savings 
bank  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  a  school  building  at  Brook- 
lyn, a  hotel  and  a  public  school  at  Taunton,  Mass., 
and  a  railroad  station  at  Norton,  Mass. ;  he  also 
designed  and  built  a  chapel  for  Bowdoin  College, 
and  a  library  for  Brown  University.  Mr.  Upjohn  was 
opposed,  throughout  his  professional  life,  to  all  archi- 
tectural competitions  which  implied  volunteer  or  un- 
paid labor,  and  he  embraced  every  opportunity  that 
offered  to  impress  upon  the  members  of  the  profession 
the  importance  of  refusing  to  submit  competitive  de- 
signs. The  tone  of  his  annual  addresses,  as  President 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  is  every  way 
in  accord  with  his  own  honorable  and  successful  prac- 
tice. The  counsel  he  gives  in  these  admirable  docu- 
ments, especially  to  the  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, has  had  an  influence  in  raising  the  social  and 
moral  standard  of  the  Institute,  and  placing  it  in  the 
advanced  position  it  now  occupies  in  the  public  esti- 
mation. From' its  organization,  in  1857,  to  the  year 
1876,  when  he  resigned  the  office  on  account  of  failing 
health,  he  was  its  only  President.  During  all  these 
years  he  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  establish  good 
fellowship  throughout  the  profession,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  practice,  and  to  promote  the  progress  of 
our  art.  The  high  standing  he  attained  in  his  profes- 
sion was  recognized  by  his  election  as  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and 
also  of  the  Institute  of  Portuguese  Architects.  These 
honorary  distinctions  indicate  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  profession  abroad,  and  fitly  supplement 
the  liigh  appreciation  of  his  worth  and  genius  mani- 
fested throughout  the  country  of  his  adoption.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Upjohn  has  been  living  at  Garrison's- 
on-the-Hudson,  where  he  had  made  for  himself  a' pic- 
turesque cottage  amid  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
Hudson  Highlands,  where,  as  he  grew  older  and  more 
infirm,  he  settled  down  into  a  quiet  country  life.  The 
little  Highland  church,  which  he  designed,  and  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  worship,  is  a  beautiful 
memorial  of  his  taste,  and  a  realization,  on  a  limited 
•scale,  of  the  religious  inspiration  which  always  seemed 
to  guide  him  in  his  church  architecture.  During  the 
last  illness  of  Mr.  Upjohn,  which  was  not  of  long 
duration,  he  manifested  a  calm  and  intelligent  devo- 
tion to  the  religion  he  professed,  and  with  an  unwaver- 
ing trust  on  the  'Strong  Son  of  God,'  as  he  himself 
characteristically  expressed  it,  he  passed,  on  the  17th 
of  August,  1878,  from  earth  to 

'The  Eternal  City,  built 
Por  the  perfected  spirits  of  the  just.' 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Memorial,  we  note  a 
few  passages  from  an  extended  obituary  in  the  N.  Y. 
World.  ' '  He  moved  to  this  country  over  forty  years 
ago,  and  began  the  practice,  of  his  profession,  at  first 
at  New  Bedford,  and  afterwards  at  New  York,  as  a 
church  architect  mainly.  .  .  .  His  last  work  also 
is  a  church  in  this  city,  St.  Thomas,  in  Fifth  avenue. 


In  this  he  made  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  mediaeval 
parish  church  to  the  new  requirements  of  modern  wor- 
ship. The  fact  that  such  an  attempt  was  made  by  a 
man  of  seventy  shows  the  ability  and  development  of 
the  author's  mind.  This  is,  however,  almost  a  soUtary 
instance  of  an  attempt  to  change  the  type  of  the  Gothic 
church.  Most  of  the  churches  which  he  designed  are 
simply  careful,  scholarly  and  artistic  renderings  of  the 
Anglican  parish  church."  In  person  Mr.  Upjohn  was 
short  and  stout,  and  very  njuch  bent  in  walking.  His 
professional  practice  he  left  to  his  son,  Richard  M. 
Upjohn,  who  had  been  associated  with  him  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  prior  to  his  decease. 


fOOD,  CHARLES  S.,  M.D.,  of  New  York  city, 
was  born  of  respectable  parentage,  in  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  February  37th,  1825.  His  father, 
David  W.  'Wood,  like  most  farmers  in  those  days,  was 
poor,  and  with  no  heritage  but  hard  work  and  plenty 
of  it  as  the  basis  of  present  support  and  of  prospective 
prosperity.  Having  a  large  family  of  children,  four 
boys  and  six  girls,  it  became  necessary  that  all,  on 
arriving  at  a  suitable  age,  should  assist  in  obtaining  a 
livelihood.  The  subject  of  this  notice,  being  the  eldest 
son,  had,  therefore,  more  arduous  duties  to  perform 
than  other  and  younger  members  of  the  family.  He 
was  obliged  to  labor  with  others  on  the  farm  during 
the  summer  and  fall,  besides  doing  such  work  as  is  in- 
evitable nights  and  mornings  while  attending  district 
school  during  three  or  four  months  of  the  winter.  His 
innate  love  of  study,  however,  led  him  to  make  the 
most  of  his  opportunities,  and  also  improve  all  his 
leisure  time  in  reading  and  informing  himself  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  the  privilege 
of  attending,  one  winter,  a  so-called  high  school, — kept 
by  a  poor  clergyman  and  his  good  wife — where  he  made 
rapid  progress.  At  eighteen  years  he  attended,  at 
South  Farms,  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  for  a  few  months, 
an  academical  department,  more  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring himself  for  a  teacher  than  for  any  special  pro- 
fession. Labor  and  study  alternately  and  conjointly 
filled  up  the  next  three  years  of  his  life.  During  the 
period  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he 
was  engaged  in  teaching  and  studying  medicine  with 
Drs.  Beckwith  &  Seymour,  of  Litchfield,  devoting  his 
time,  when  not  attending  lectures  or  teaching,  in  the 
practical  study  of  pharmacy  and  chemistry  in  the  drug 
store  of  his  preceptors,  thereby  obtaining  that  knowl- 
edge of  drugs  so  indispensable,  in  after  years,  to  the 
busy  practitioner  of  medicine.  In  the  spring  of  1851, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  received  his  degree  of  M. 
D.  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia, 
his  first  course  of  lectures  having  been  previously  taken 
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at  the  College  of  Thysicians  and  Surgeons  in  New 
York.  His  thesis  for  graduation  was  written  in  the 
French  language,  and  covered  over  thirty  pages  of 
foolscap  paper.  After  graduation  he  took  a  vacation 
of  a  few  weeks,  and  then  located  and  commenced  prac- 
tice in  the  town  of  Greene,  Chenango  County,  New 
York.  There,  by  his  devotion  to  his  profession  and 
indefatigable  perseverance  and  industry,  he  soon  ac- 
quired a  large  practice,  and  among  those  capable  of 
appreciating  the  skill  and  requirements  of  a  medical 
man.  But  the  people  were  generally  poor,  and  could 
pay  but  small  compensation  for  the  services  of  their 
favorite  physician,  and  this  usually  in  produce  from 
the  surrounding  farms.  Consequently  it  was  diflScult 
for  Dr.  Wood  to  obtain  money  enough  to  pay  what  he 
had  borrowed  from  friends  to  enable  him  to  complete 
his  studies.  One  of  Dr.  Wood's  first  operations  after 
commencing  practice,  was  for  strangulated  hernia  in  a 
man  of  sixty  years,  living  in  the  country  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  town,  where  the  emergency  was  so  great 
that  he  operated  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  night,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  man  who  had  known  something  of 
medicine  in  his  early  life,  using  what  few  instruments 
he  happened  to  have,  by  the  light  of  two  old-fashioned 
tallow  candles.  Despite  these  diflSculties  Dr.  Wood's 
efforts  were  entirely  successful,  and  the  man  was  as 
well  as  evir  in  a  few  days  thereafter.  Another  oper- 
ation, soon  succeeding  this,  gave  him  quite  a  reputa- 
tion in  the  surrounding  country,  and  added  much  to 
his  reputation  as  a  skilful  surgeon  as  well  as  a  general 
practitioner.  The  case  was  as  follows :  A  poor  man 
had  been  laid  up  for  years  with  a  disease  of  the  knee- 
joint — commonly  called  white  swelling — and  unable 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  family.  Many  of 
the  older  physicians  of  the  county  had  seen  the  man 
and  advised  letting  it  alone,  as,  according  to  their 
theory,  the  removal  of  the  limb,  with  the  sudden  aiTest 
of  the  discharge  from  the  joint,  would  result  in  the 
deposition  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  early  death  by 
consumption.  Such  was  not,  however,  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Wood,  who  claimed  that  by  the  removal  of  this 
drain  upon  the  system,  which  had  already  reduced  the 
man  to  a  living  skeleton,  his  life  would  be  prolonged, 
and  he  would  be  less  likely  to  die  of  intercurrent  mal- 
adies. He  accordingly  amputated  at  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  and  with  the  most  gratifying  result,  as  the  man 
soon  became  fleshy  and  strong  and  lived  ten  years — 
supporting  those  depending  on  him  in  the  meantime — 
when  he  died  from  causes  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  original  disease.  This  patient,  like  many  others, 
paid  the  one  who  had  saved  his  life  with  gratitude 
only.  Another  case,  illustrating  the  difficulties  some- 
times encountered  in  country  practice,  and  showing  the 
necessity  for  coolness  and  self-reliance,  is  worthy  of 
mention :     Being  called  away  at  night  several  miles  in 


the  country,  over  roads  almost  impassable  on  account 
of  mud,  to  attend  a  case  of  midwifery,  Dr.  Wood 
found. a  young  and  beautiful  mother  in  great  peril,  and 
was  obliged  to  perform  the  operation  of  embryotomy, 
with  no  assistance  available  iutime  to  avert  the  rapidly 
approaching  fatal  issue,  and  no  instruments  except  a 
small  pocket  case.  In  this  extremity,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  an  appalling  death  staring  him  in  the  face,  the 
young  physician,  with  limited  experience,  but  with  an 
energy  and  determination  worthy  of  both  age  and  ex- 
perience, set  about  the  serious  work  on  his  hands.  He 
visited  a  shoemaker's  shop  close  at  hand,  and,  by  the 
light  of  a  candle,  converted,  from  the  shoemaker's 
tools,  such  surgical  instruments  as  were  required,  re- 
turned to  the  house,  successfully  performed  the  oper- 
ation, and  saved  the  woman's  life.  His  practice  be- 
came quite  extensive  throughout  that  region  of  the 
country,  and  during  the  last  five  years,  out  of  the 
eleven  he  had  passed  in  that  town,  he  was  largely  en- 
gaged in  meeting  other  physicians  in  the  surrounding 
towns  in  consultation.  Notwithstanding  his  large  and 
successful  practice.  Dr.  Wood  continued  his  gratuitous 
services  to  the  poor,  and  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  calls  when  in  suffering  and  distress.  In  fact  his 
charity  practice  was  very  great,  and  the  poor  became 
his  warm  and  devoted  friends.  From  them  and  their 
diseases  he  learned  much  in  early  life  which  proved  of 
great  value  to  him  in  later  years,  and  compensated,  in 
a  measure  at  least,  for  the  faithful  and  gratuitous  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  them.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1862,  under  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  he  relinquished  his 
private  practice  and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
under  the  command  of  General  McClellan,  having  been 
commissioned  as  an  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Sixty- 
sixth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers.  On  the  day 
of  his  departure  for  Washington,  he  visited  his  patients 
until  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  bidding  them  all  fare- 
well and  turning  over  all  his  business  to  his  brother, 
Dr.  M.  M.  Wood,  who  had  been  engaged  in  practice 
with  him  during  the  preceding  three  years.  The  army 
was  then  at  Warrenton  Junction  and  on  the  move; 
everything  to  him  was  new,  and  the  hardships  of  such 
life,  living  upon  poor  food  and  sleeping  on  the  ground 
or  in  the  mud,  tested  his  constitution  most  severely, 
but  he  soon  familiarized  himself  with  these  privations, 
and  regained  his  wonted  vigor.  In  something  more 
than  a  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Sur- 
geon of  the  regiment,  and  one  of  the  operating  sur- 
geons of  the  Second  Corps,  remaining  behind  after  the 
many  different  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in 
operating  and  caring  for  the  wounded  until  they  had 
all  been  transferred  to  some  local  hospital,  and  then  re- 
joining the  army.  In  1863,  at  the  request  of  the  Sur- 
geon-General, he  presented  himself  before  the  Army 
Medical  Board  of  Examiners  at  Washington  for  the 
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position  of  Surgeon  of  United  States  Volunteers.  His 
week's  examination  being  eniinently  successful  and 
satisfactory,  lie  was  commissioned  Assistant  Surgeon 
United  States  Volunteers — the  staff  of  Surgeons  being 
full — and  in  three  days  after  receiving  his  first  commis- 
sion, he  received  the  second,  or  that  of  full  Surgeon  of 
United  States  Volunteers,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
ordered  to  report  to  the  commanding  officer  (General 
George  Wriglit)  at  San  Francisco,  on  whose  staff  he 
served,  and  in  charge  of  the  camp  at  Sacramento,  until 
the  transfer  of  General  Wright  to  Oregon,  when  Dr. 
Wood  settled  up  his  accounts  and  took  charge  of  the 
general  hospital  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  the 
only  general  United  States  hospital  at  the  time  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  barracks  were  not  only  filled  with 
soldiers,  but  the  hospital  with  patients,  wounded  sol- 
diers, many  sick  with  chronic  rheumatism — so  common 
on  that  coast — others  with  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  etc., 
giving  an  abundance  of  employment,  but  so  different 
from  the  excitement  of  battle,  and  marching,  and 
caring  for  large  numbers  of  wounded  that,  at  times,  he 
wished  himself  back  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
to  share  with  his  old  comrades  the- dangers  and  hard- 
ships of  a  more  active  life.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
in  1865,  he  was  ordered  to  Alcatroz  Island,  in  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco,  where  he  remained  until  1866,  when 
he  left  the  service  and  returned  east  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus,  with  his  health  very  much  impaired  by  con- 
stant exposure,  which,  with  intermittent  fever,  had 
nearly  ruined  his  unusually  fine  constitution.  After 
spending  a  year  in  traveling,  especially  through  the 
bracing  climate  of  the  New  England  States,  he  re- 
gained his  health,  and,  despising  an  idle  life,  he  located 
in  the  city  of  New  York  and  at  once  engaged  in  gen- 
eral practice,  and  continues  thus  occupied  with  good 
success.  He  was  married,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two 
years,  to  Miss  Mary  T.  Dedorer,  daughter  of  N.  A. 
Dedorer,  of  Greene,  Chenango  County,  New  York,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children — a  son  and  daughter — both 
now  living,  the  eldest  being  born  in  Greene,  and  the 
second,  a  son,  in  Sacramento,  California,  whither  his 
wife  and  daughter  accompanied  him  when  he  was  or- 
dered to  the  Pacific  Coast.  After  being  there  some- 
thing over  a  year  his  wife  sickened  and  died,  and  this 
great  bereavement  had  so  profound  an  effect  upon  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  health  of  Dr.  Wood,  that,  with  the 
melancholy  usually  produced  by  a  chronic  malarial 
poisoning  of  the  system,  he  was  nearly  bereft  of  reason, 
and  for  some  time  entirely  unfitted  for  business,  and 
even  for  years  after  he  did  not  recover  his  accustomed 
spirits  and  strength.  He  had  witnessed  the  dead  and 
dying  on  many  a  sanguinary  battle-field,  had  seen  large 
numbers  of  men  in  the  prime  of  manhood  stricken 
down  with  the  diseases  incident  to  camp  life,  and  had, 
like  others,  looked  upon  life  as  but  a  very  small  matter 


after  all,  and  hardly  worth  the  effort  made  to  save  it. 
Consequently,  when  the  loved  partner  of  his  early  years 
was  taken  from  him,  his  regard  for  his  own  life  be- 
came less  than  ever,  and  a  feeling  of  such  utter  de- 
spondency overwhelmed  him  that,  but  for  the  two 
children  left  entirely  in  his  charge,  and  to  whom  he 
was  greatly  devoted,  he  would  perhaps  never  have 
made  an  effort  to  return  east,  but  have  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  near  the  remains  of  his  wife  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he  had  made  many  warm 
friends.  Indeed,  he  almost  regretted  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  remaining  behind  to  settle  np  his  busi- 
ness, and  turn  over  the  property  in  his  charge, 
had  prevented  his  being  on  the  ill-fated  steamer 
"Brother  Jonathan,"  as  was  intended,  with  General 
Wright  and  staff,  when  she  ran  on  a  rock  in  the 
darkness  of  night  and  in  a  furious  storm,  and  went  to 
the  bottom  with  all  her  precious  freight  of  humanity. 
With  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Dr.  Wood  partici- 
pated in  all  the  battles  of  that  famous  campaign,  up  to 
the  time  when  General  Grant  took  command — at 
which  time  he  was  ordered  to  California — including 
the  battles  around  Richmond,  the  seven  days'  fight 
and  retreat  of  McClellan  to  Harrison's  Landing,  on 
the  James  River,  where,  after  the  exhausting  fighting 
and  marching,  encamped  in  the  mud,  with  the  heat 
terrific,  the  men  died  in  fearful  numbers,  and  many 
more  would  have  perished  but  for  the  fact  that  they 
were  sent  north  as  fast  as  transportation  could  be 
provided.  Dr.  Wood  was  also  on  active  duty  at  the 
battles  of  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Chancellorsville, 
and  Gettysburg.  Subsequent  to  the  latter  he  remained 
on  the  battle-field,  in  charge  of  a  field  hospital,  and  in 
operating  upon  and  caring  for  the  large  number  of 
wounded,  among  whom  were  many  Confederates,  re- 
quiring and  receiving  the  same  care  and  attention  as 
the  Union  soldiers.  He  was  thus  engaged  for  three 
weeks,  after  which  he,  with  his  assistants,  rejoined 
the  army,  by  way  of  Baltimore  and  Washington,  so 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  severe  labors  he  had  under- 
gone, that  he  could  only  mount  and  dismount  his 
horse  with  assistance.  At  Chancellorsville  his  field 
hospital  was  shelled,  and  several  men,  whose  limbs  he 
had  amputated  and  who  were  lying  near,  were  killed, 
necessitating  its  transfer  to  another  and  safer  location. 
At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  his  hospital  was 
established  in  an  old-fashioned  frame  building  on  one 
of  the  main  streets,  well  up  from  the  river,  with 
ample  room  within  as  well  as  grounds  without,  and 
directly  in  the  rear  of  the  Second  Corps,  on  its  ad- 
vance across  the  plains  to  attack  the  heights  beyond, 
from  which  it  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  In 
the  meantime  the  wounded  came  in  by  the  score, 
until  the  house  and  grounds  were  completely  filled 
with  them,  while  Dr.  Wood,  with  his  large  staff  of 
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assistants,  was  attending  to  their  urgent  needs  as  fast 
as  possible  ;  and  vhat,  with  the  roar  of  battle  in  front 
and  close  at  hand,  with  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
and  dying,  and  the  frequent  passage  of  a  shell  or  solid 
shot  from  Marye's  Heights,  which  was  being  attacked, 
through  the  building  where  the  surgeons  were  labor- 
ing and  performing  their  duties,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  the  situation  was  by  no  means  an  agreeable  one. 
Fortunately,  however,  but  few  of  the  wounded  were 
injured  by  the  flying  and  bursting  missiles  of  that 
eventful  day.  The  entire  following  night  was  occu- 
pied in  removing  the  wounded,  and  such  stores  as 
could  be  easily  transported,  back  across  the  river  to  a 
place  of  greater  safety,  where  a  large  hospital  was 
established  in  a  grove  of  trees  and  in  tents,  and  where 
Dr.  Wood  was  constantly  engaged  for  many  days. 
During  this  period  it  was  observed  that  many  men 
were  wounded,  fatally,  by  the  penetration  of  the  skull 
and  lodgment  in  the  brain  of  a  minnie  or  other  ball, 
and  yet  would  live  for  several  days  or  until  inflamma- 
tion set  in,  while  some  of  this  class  would  be  actually 
walking  around  with  their  heads  bandaged,  that  being 
about  the  extent  of  surgical  relief  that  could  be  ren- 
dered them,  as  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  they 
would  die  in  a  very  few  days,  and  that  any  operation 
was  worse  than  useless.  At  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks — 
fought  among  a  growth  of  trees  thickly  interspersed 
with  underbrush  or  bushes  no  higher  than  a  man's 
head,  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  contending  forces 
to  see  each  other  except  in  openings  through  the  same — 
it  was  noted  that  most  of  the  wounds  were  in  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  that  there  was 
an  unusually  large  number  of  wounds  of  the  chest, 
where  one  or  both  lungs  had  been  perforated.  In  the 
treatment  of  this  latter  class  of  injuries  the  surgeons 
were  taught  an  important  lesson  in  direct  contradic- 
tion of  all  previous  authority,  both  written  and  oral. 
The  old  treatment  was  that  a  man  shot  tlwough  one  or 
both  lungs,  should  at  once  be  bled  from  one  or  both 
arms,  in  order  to  produce  syncope,  thereby  allowing  a 
clot  of  blood  to  form  in  the  vessels  of  the  structure 
that  had  been  opened  by  the  missile,  and  thus  arrest 
the  hemorrhage  going  on  within  the  cavity  of  the 
chest.  Here  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  men  re- 
quired but  a  small  depressing  influence  to  produce 
faintness,  and  they  were  found,  when  brought  to  the 
rear,  to  be  in  a  condition  of  collapse  already.  As  a 
result,  instead  of  bleeding  the  patient  still  more,  as  was 
advised  by  the  old  authorities,  opium  was  given  in 
full  doses,  and  perfect  rest  enjoined,  speaking  not  be- 
ing allowed,  nor  any  effort  whatever.  In  consequence 
of  this  treatment  a  much  larger  proportion  recovered 
than  any  statistics  ever  given  before  had  afforded  evi- 
dence. One  peculiarity  remarked  at .  this  time  was 
not  observed  at  other  and  subsequent  engagements. 


viz. :  the  presence  of  maggots  or  small  worms  in  im- 
mense numbers  on  the  ground,  on  the  clothing,  every- 
where, covering  the  wounds  of  the  men  in  huge  piles, 
crawling  into  the  body  through  the  orifices  made  by 
the  bullets,  and  producing  a  mental  horror  in  the 
minds  of  the  sufferers  impossible  to  describe.  Many 
thought  they  were  being  eaten  alive  by  these  loath- 
some pests,  others  that  they  were  by  their  presence 
producing  a  slow  but  sure  death  by  poison.  The  fact 
became  apparent  that  numbers  of  men  died  from  the 
depressing  effect  produced  by  these  crawling,  moving 
masses  of  maggots,  who  would  otherwise  have  re- 
covered. Nothing  would  arrest  the  annoyance,  for 
on  destroying  those  about  a  wound  by  turpentine  (the 
only  effective  agent  available),  millions  more  would 
seem  to  spring  from  the  ground,  and,  as  their  food  was 
abundant  in  the  shape  of  blood,  pus,  and  putrid  mat- 
ter of  every  kind,  their  development  seemed  to  require 
but  a  night.  Strong  men,  in  their  agony,  would  cry 
like  children  while  observing  their  wounds  covered  by 
these  vermin ;  men  who  bore  bravely  and  uncomplain- 
ingly the  severest  wounds,  and  who  would,  as  they 
often  declared,  far  prefer  to  face  the  enetny's  bullets, 
trembled  at  the  presence  of  these  monsters,  and  longed 
for  death  at  once  rather  than  the  slow  process  of  being 
eaten  alive.  For  extended  and  full  reports  of  the 
large  number  of  sick  and  woimded,  with  operations 
and  results,  so  far  as  could  be  traced,  that  fell  under 
Dr.  Wood's  observation,  see  "Medical  and  Surgical 
History  of  tlie  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  issued  from  the 
oflBce  of  the  Surgeon-General,  Washington,  D.  C.  In 
1867,  Dr.  Wood  was  married  the  second  time.  His 
wife.  Miss  Cynthia  A.  Munson,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
was  a  niece  of  Jacob  Hoffner,  of  that  place,  with 
whom  she  had  made  her  home  since  childhood.  By 
this  union  he  has  three  children,  two  daughters  and 
a  son,  to  whom  he  is  devotedly  attached.  Dr.  Wood 
is  happy  in  his  domestic  relations,  and  particularly 
fond  of  the  companionship  of  his  family  and  children. 
He  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  medical 
societies  and  organizations;  was  a  member  of  the 
Chenango  County  Medical  Society ;  of  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  and  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
He  was  elected  President  of  a  medical  organization 
formed  by  the  Surgeons  of  the  Second  Army  Corps 
whDe  in  the  field.  Later  he  became  a  member  of  the 
New  York  County  Society ;  fellow  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine ;  also  of  the  New  York  Medico- 
Legal  Society,  in  which  he  has  taken  great  interest, 
and  has  served  in  the  capacity  of  President,  having 
been  elected  to  that  oflSce  for  two  consecutive  years. 
He  is  also  an  ex-President  of  the  Northwestern  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Society  of  New  York,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  active  founders,  its  object  being  to 
aflaiiate  more  closely  the  various  members  of  the  pro- 
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fession  living  in  that  section  and  in  proximity  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  to  promote  medical  improvement  by 
intimate  association,  and  the  discussion  of  such  cases 
as  were  of  practical  value  to  the  members  in  their 
every-day  labors  among  the  sick.  Dr.  Wood  still  re- 
tains his  fellowships  with  all  the  foregoing  societies, 
excepting  the  first  named,  and  that  of  the  army,  which 
was  broken  up  by  change  of  surgeons  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  war. 


COKNER,  HON.  WILLIAM  C,  late  Sheriflf  of  the 
City  and  County  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the 
leading  type-founders  of  America,  was  born  in  De- 
lancey  street.  New  York,  on  the  4lh  of  December, 
1821,  and  died  at  his  home  in  East  Fifty-seventh  street, 
in  the  same  city,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1881.  The 
father  of  Mr.  Conner  was  the  late  Major  James  Conner, 
one  of  New  York's  old-time  citizens  and  earnest  poli- 
ticians, whose  history  affords  a  striking  example  of 
what  can  be  achieved  by  energy,  attention  to  business, 
and  faithfulness  to  trust.  Born' near  Hyde  Park, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York,  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1798,  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age  when  "the 
second  war  for  independence"  broke  out  in  1812.  His 
youth,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  taking  service  in 
the  American  army,  and  he  served  under  General 
Macomb,  at  Plattsburg  and  elsewhere  on  the  northern 
frontier,  in  the  campaigns  of  that  memorable  struggle. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in 
type-setting  in  the  office  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  and 
subsequently  entered  the  office  of  Major  M.  M.  Noah, 
then  editing  and  publishing  the  National  Advocate. 
Later,  having  mastered  the  details  of  the  printers'  art, 
he  accepted  an  engagement  at  a  large  salary  to  work  at 
Carter's  stereotype  foundry  in  Boston.  Having  saved 
from  his  earnings  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars,  he 
returned  to  New  York  and  engaged  in  business  on  his 
own  account,  first  in  Frankfort  street,  and  at  a  later 
date  in  Murray  street,  near  Broadway.  The  business 
of  stereotyping  proving  a  great  success,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  type-founding,  and,  in  1827,  erected  a  fine 
five-story  building  to  carry  on  the  combined  trades,  in 
Nassau  street,  at  the  corner  of  Ann  street.  He  next 
embarked  largely  in  stereotyping  standard  works  on 
his  own  account,  among  them  being  Shakspeare's  com- 
plete works,  an  improved  edition  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  a  Polyglot  Bible,  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
works,  etc.  Previous  to  1825,  printing  types  were 
made  entirely  by  hand,  and  their  cost  was  so  great  that 
all  attempts  to  provide  cheap  literature  proved  abor- 
tive. In  that  year  Ehhu  White,  of  New  York,  spent 
considerable  money,  that  led  the  way  for  the  improve- 
ments soon  afterwards  made  by  Mr.  Conner,  who. 


with  his  sons,  is  to  be  credited  with  having  accom- 
plished more  in  the  way  of  advancing  the  standard  of 
excellence  with  regard  to  type,  and  in  cheapening  the 
cost  of  its  production,  than  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  united  efforts  of  all  others.  Mr.  Conner's  experi- 
ments in  advancing  the  art  of  type-founding  were  con- 
ducted with  singular  skill  and  most  satisfactory 
results,  and  eventually  brought  him  both  fame  and 
fortune.  Mr.  Conner  acquired  his  military  title 
through  long  connection  with  the  old  Washington 
Qreys,  a  famous  military  organization  of  New  York  in 
the  first  half  of  this  century.  He  was  President  of 
the  New  York  Typographical  Society,  and  served  two 
terms  as  County  Clerk.  He  died  after  a  long,  useful 
and  honorable  career,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1861,  and 
was  succeeded  in  his  business  by  his  sons,  William  C. 
and  James  M.  Conner,  both  of  whom  inherited  many 
of  the  sterling  qualities  of  their  father,  and,  like  him, 
were  inventors  and  improvers  of  processes  and  machin- 
ery in  type  founding  and  stereotyping.  William  C. 
Conner,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated  in 
his  native  city,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Columbia 
College  Grammar  School,  one  of  the  best  educational 
institutions  in  New  York.  While  attending  school  he 
devoted  much  of  his  leisure  time  to  assisting  his  father 
in  his  business,  writing  up  his  books  and  attending  to 
correspondence,  as  well  as  inspecting  the  manufacture 
of  type.  He  early  developed  superior  mental  traits 
and  gi-eat  physical  activity,  and  on  graduating  from 
school  proved  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  his  father. 
He  was  essentially  a  public-spirited  young  man,  and 
interested  himself  from  a  very  early  period  in  his  life 
in  the  welfare  of  the  city  of  his  birth.  As  was  the 
fashion  in  that  day,  he  took  great  interest  in  the  old 
volunteer  Fire  Department,  and  became  a  member  of 
Number  5  Engine,  which  was  reputed  to  be  the  most 
active  fire  company  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
very  popular  among  the  men,  and  for  several  years 
was  appointed  a  delegate  from  the  company  to  the 
Board  of  Fire  Kepreseutatives.  He  was  also  an  en- 
rolled member  of  a  company  in  his  father's  old  regi- 
ment. In  1847  the  Coimer  family  received  a  severe 
blow  in  the  burning  of  their  factory.  The  worthy 
character  of  the  elder  Conner,  his  well-known  probity 
and  industry,  and  the  high  reputation  that  he  and  his 
sons  enjoyed  for  energy  and  skill  in  their  pursuit, 
enabled  a  speedy  re-establishment  of  the  business.  In 
1850,  the  house,  whose  credit  was  unimpeachable,  had 
so  far  recovered  from  its  heavy  loss  that  it  was  able  to 
make  large  shipments  to  San  Francisco.  Since  then 
untiring  energy  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  business 
have  yielded  their  usual  result,  and  the  prosperity  of 
thi  house  has  steadily  increased.  "When  Mr.  Conner's 
father,  who  was  a  strong  Democrat,  and  one  of  the 
Sachems  of  Tammany,  ran  for  the  office  of  County 
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Clerk,  William  went  into  politics  with  great  earnest- 
ness. In  1857  he  was  nominated  for  Supervisor,  and 
was  elected  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  to  a 
single  candidate.  He  drew  the  short  term,  but  the 
votes  polled  by  him  had  been  so  overwhelming  in  num- 
ber, and  his  popularity  so  evident,  that  when  his  term 
expired  he  was  nominated  for  the  six  years'  term,  and 
was  re-elected  by  an  equally  surprising  majority. 
While  holding  the  oflSoe  of  Supervisor  he  won  golden 
opinions  from  all  who  admired  honesty  and  capacity 
in  a  pujjlic  officer.  lu  1865  he  accepted  an  indepen- 
dent Democratic  nomination  to  the  office  of  County 
Clerk,  which  his  father  had  held  with  credit  and 
honor.  He  was  supported  by  people  of  all  parties, 
and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  defeating  Harry 
Genet,  the  regular  Democratic  candidate.  He  was  re- 
nominated as  an  independent  candidate  in  1867,  but 
"  the  Bing,"  then  in  the  hey-day  of  its  power,  proved 
too  strong  for  him,  and  the  candidate  on  the  regular 
ticket  was  successful.  It  is  noteworthy  and  speaks 
volumes  in  Mr.  Conner's  favor  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  was  without  a  box  for  the  distribution 
of  ballots  in  any  district,  ho  polled  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand votes,  "mostly  written  in  pencil  and  cast  in 
personal  friendship."  In  1873  he  was  elected  Sheriff 
of  New  York.  While  he  held  this  office  proceedings 
were  taken  by  the  citizens  generally,  which  broke  up 
"  the  Ring,"  that  for  so  long  a  time  had  plundered  the 
city  treasury;  and  William  M.  Tweed,  "the  Boss,"  as 
he  was  called  by  his  friends  and  followers,  was  im- 
prisoned. On  the  5th  of  December,  1875,  while  visit- 
ing his  home  in  charge  of  a  Deputy  Sheriff,  Tweed, 
for  whom  Sheriff  Conner  was  responsible,  made  his 
memorable  escape,  and  succeeded  in  leaving  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Conner  set  to  work  with  characteristic 
energy  to  effect  his  recapture,  and  it  is  said  actually 
spent  a  small  fortune  in  his  efforts,  which  were  ulti- 
mately successful.  At  the  close  of  his  term  he  with- 
drew fi'om  active  participation  in  politics — that  is,  as 
a  candidate  for  office — and  devoted  himself  to  the  care 
of  his  extensive  business,  which,  with  its  branch 
houses  in  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  required 
his  close  attention.  The  firm  of  James  Conner's 
■Sons,  which  was  the  style  adopted  on  the  death  of  the 
founder  of  the  house,  became  one  of  the  largest  and 
probably  the  best  equipped  establishment  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  A,  number  of  important  improvements 
in  processes  and  machinery  bearing  on  the  art  of  type- 
founding  have  been  made  by  the  different  members  of 
the  firm,  and  they  employ  in  their  business  machinery 
which  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else,  a  portion  of 
which  is  the  direct  result  of  their  combined  inventive 
powers.  The  firm  was  always  foremost  in  the  organi- 
zation of  new  processes,  the  introduction  of  new  ma- 
chinery, and  the  designing  of  new  and  artistic  styles ; 


and  their  type  made  its  way  to  nearly  every  country 
in  the  world,  being  generally  regarded  as  the  finest, 
clearest  and  most  durable  in  the  market.  Mr.  Conner, 
though  in  private  life,  continued  to  wield  a  great  in- 
fluence in  politics  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  few 
men,  who  have  occupied  equally  prominent  places  in 
the  business  or  political  circles  of  New  York,  have 
been  more  popular.  His  views  on  all  public  questions 
relating  to  the  city  of  his  birth  were  based  on  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  people  and  a  sincere  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  all  classes  of  citizens.  Socially 
he  was  a  great  favorite,  and  was  connected  with  sev- 
eral well-known  organizations  and  clubs,  including  the 
"Clever  Fellows'  Club,"  of  which  he  was  President, 
and  the  fishing  club,  ' ' Wa-wa-yandas,  "]of  which  he  was 
Treasurer.  On  his  death,  which  took  place  after  an 
illness  of  but  two  weeks,  his  business  interests  de- 
scended to  his  sons,  to  whom  by  his  will  he  bequeathed 
his  interest  in  the  type  foundry.  Mr.  Conner  left  five 
sons  and  three  daughters,  four  of  whom,  two  of  the 
former  and  two  of  the  latter,  are  married.  His  wife 
Caroline  is  still  Uvi«g.  The  extensive  business  of 
which  he,  as  the  eldest  son,  was  the  head,  is  carried  on 
under  the  same  name  as  previously,  his  brothers  and 
sons  composing  the  firm.  Public  confidence  in  the 
firm,  and  in  the  individual  members  thereof,  has  been 
many  times  demonstrated  in  the  most  gratifying  man- 
ner, and  the  house  is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest,  but 
one  of  the  most  respected  and  influential  doing  busi- 
ness in  New  York.  Mr.  William  C.  Conner's  death 
was  a  source  of  general  regret  in  the  community, 
where  his  name  was  almost  synonymous  with  those 
qualities  which  endear  men  to  their  fellows  and  raise 
them  in  public  regard. 


DOCHABTY,  AUGUSTUS  T.,  Begister  of  New 
York  City  and  County,  was  born  at  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  February  5th,  1845.  In  that  village 
he  Uved  until  about  six  years  of  age,  when,  his  father's 
business  requiring  his  constant  presence  in  New  York, 
the  family  removed  to  the  city.  At  an  early  age  he 
commenced  his  studies  at  Grammar  School  No.  40, 
located  in  East  Twentieth  street,  and  which  was  at 
that  time  considered  one  of  the  best  public  schools  in 
New  York.  Here  he  continued  his  studies  for  many 
years  until,  finally  graduating,  he  entered  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  at  that  time  known  as  the 
"Old  Free  Academy,"  and  in  which  institution  his 
father,  the  well-known  Professor  Docharty,  has  been 
Professor  of  Mathematics  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  There  are  many  successful  business  men  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere  who  have  kindly  recol- 
lections of  the  days  of  student  life  spent  at  the  "Old 
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Free  Academy,"  and  of  Professor  Docharty,  who 
taught  them  the  "science  of  figures,"  which  con- 
tributed so  much  to  their  business  .prosperity  in  after 
life.  Upon  leaving  college,  Mr.  Docharty  accepted  a 
responsible  clerkship  in  the  Central  National  Bank, 
with  which  institution  he  remained  over  three  years, 
and,  upon  retiring,  carried  with  him  the  highest  en- 
comiums of  its  officers.  It  was  only  natural  that  a 
young  man  of  Mr.  Docharty's  intelligence  and  active 
disposition  should  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and  soon  make  his  influence  felt  in  whatever  party  to 
which  he  might  attach  himself.  His  next  position 
was  that  of  confidential  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
Finance,  and  after  several  years'  experience  in  that 
department  he  left  the  office  to  fill  the  responsible 
position  of  Contract  Clerk  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works.  Here,  again,  his  successful  and  pro- 
gressive spirit  asserted  itself,  and  he  left  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  some  four  years  ago  to  become 
Deputy  Register  under  Register  Loew.  In  that  posi- 
tion he  commanded  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
whose  business  brought  them  to  the  Register's  office, 
and  prepared  the  way  to  the  more  important  part  to 
which  his  fellow-citizens  elected  him  in  1880.  In 
1880,  Mr.  Docharty  received  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  Register  of  New  York,  to  which  he  was  duly 
elected  in  the  following  November,  and  took  charge 
of  the  office  in  January,  1881.  His  efficiency  and 
fidelity,  as  demonstrated  in  the  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility  which  he  has  so  acceptably  filled  In  the 
past,  best  avouch  his  fitness  for  his  present  office,  and 
likewise  a  faithful  and  able  discharge  of  the  duties 
pertaining  thereto.  The  advantages  which  he  enjoyed 
for  education  were  very  favorable,  and  he  received  a 
solid,  practical,  and  mathematical  training.  His  father. 
Professor  Docharty,  intended  him  for  a  literary  or 
professional  career,  but  the  son  evinced  from  youth  a 
taste  for  business  pursuits.  He  was  always  linown  to 
be  extremely  methodical  in  habits,  and  kept  his  en- 
gagements strictly.  "If,"  said  his  father  to  a  friend, 
"my  son  made  an  appointment  for  a  certain  hour, 
even  when  a  boy,  you  might  depend  on  it  he  would 
be  there  on  the  second."  It  was  fit  then  that  he  should 
have  been  chosen,  while  yet  a  young  man,  for  a  confl. 
dential  position  in  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  the  city. 
In  that  position  his  natm-al  bent  for  business  affairs 
found  full  scope,  and  his  practical  education  received 
an  excellent  finish.  A  prudent  observer  and  friend 
about  this  time  remarked  that  he  already  had  method, 
order,  punctuality,  knowledge  of  character,  precision 
in  details,  and  application  to  duty  that  took  nothing 
for  granted.  If  he  had  none  of  the  scepticism  of  the 
cynic  in  respect  of  the  average  run  of  men,  he  did  not 
throw  away  his  confidence  heedlessly  on  unworthy 
objects.    In  a  word,  before  he  was  thirty  he  became  a 


thorough  man  of  affairs.  He  felt  that  the  best  way  to 
reach  a  higher  position  was  to  master  the  duties  of  the 
present  one  and  discharge  them  faithfully.  In  this 
manner  one  field  of  occupation,  instead  of  a  rut  to 
drowse  in,  became  a  foothold  of  advance  to  a  larger 
one.  The  second  was  like  the  first,  only  a  stage  or 
resting-place  in  his  progressive  course.  Thus  Augus- 
tus T.  Docharty  became  Register  of  New  York  before 
he  was  thirty-six  years  of  age.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  century  a  number  of  educated  Irishmen  came  to 
this  country  and  settled  in  New  York  as  school  teach- 
ers. A.  T.  Stewart  began  as  a  teacher.  Charles 
O'Conor's  father  was  a  fine  classical  scholar  and 
teacher,  and  later  an  editor  and  author.  James  T. 
Brady's  father  was  an  excellent  scholar  and  teacher. 
Mr.  Docharty's  grandfather  was  one  of  these  Irish 
scholars  who  came  to  New  York  and  became  a  teacher 
of  youth.  In  like  manner  the  Register's  father  in- 
herited the  taste  of  his  progenitor,  and  adopted  the 
profession  of  instructor  of  youth,  and  what  old  or 
young  New  Yorker  is  not  acquainted  with  this  excel- 
lent gentleman  and  profound  scientific  scholar.  Pro- 
fessor Docharty,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  ?  He  is  one  of  the  best  mathematicians  in  the 
country,  and  is  the  author  of  an  entire  series  of  mathe- 
matical text-books,  embracing  algebra,  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, calculus,  and  a  system  of  logarithms.  From 
this  parentage  springs  Augustus  T.  Docharty.  Dur- 
ing the  last  presidential  campaign  Register  Docharty 
took  an  active  part  as  a  campaign  speaker  for  General 
Hancock.  Some  of  his  speeches  were  forcible  and 
eloquent,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
more  familiar  with  bank  ledgers  and  books  of  account 
in  the  departments  of  the  City  Government  than  with 
"Blair's  Rhetoric,"  or  "Burke  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,"  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  among  his 
friends  to  find  him  so  much  at  home  on  the  stump. 
His  style  of  speaking  was  well  adapted  to  the  political 
rostrum.  His  diction  was  simple,  strong  and  direct, 
his  voice  good,  and  his  method  argumentative  and 
cogent.  In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Docharty  is  of 
fuU  habit,  in  stature  about  five  feet  nine  or  ten  inches, 
and  has  regular  features,  large  head  and  very  expan- 
sive forehead.  He  is  a  married  man.  His  wife  is  the 
daughter  of  the  well-known  citizen  and  prominent 
Democrat,  Mr.  Edward  Kearney,  of  Madison  avenue. 
Mr.  Docharty  is  a  great  favorite  among  the  members 
of  the  Bar,  irrespective  of  party,  most  of  whom  voted 
for  him  for  Register,  thus  swelling  the  flattering  ma- 
jority he  received,  and  evidencing  their  appreciation 
of  his  qualifications  for  the  duties  of  the  important 
and  responsible  office  he  is  now  so  acceptably  filling. 
The  Register  of  New  York  city  being  elected  for  three 
years,  Mr.  Docharty's  term  of  office  will  expire  on 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1884. 
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HAVEMEYER,  FREDERICK  C,  the  oldest  living 
representative  of  a  name  identified  for  several 
generations  -with  the  public  affairs  and  the  indus- 
trial progress  of  the  metropolis,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  the  year  1807.  At  the  age  of  nine  he 
entered  the  classical  school  conducted  by  Joseph  Nel- 
son, known  and  remembered  by  many  Knickerbockers 
as  "the  Blind  Teacher."  In  1821,  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  his  advanced  studies  under  that  popular  pre- 
ceptor, he  matriculated  at  Columbia  College,  design- 
ing to  secure  a  thorough  university  education.  He 
did  not  pursue  his  college  course,  however,  to  its  regu- 
lar conclusion,  but  left  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
3'ear,  having  determined  upon  immediately  commen- 
cing a  mercantile  career.  At  that  time  his  father  and 
uncle,  under  the  firm  name  of  W.  &  F.  C.  Havemeyer, 
were  operating  a  sugar  refinery  in  Vandam  street. 
This  establisliment,  which  would  be  palpably  insigni- 
ficant in  comparison  with  the  enormous  enterprises  of 
tlie  present  day.  was,  at  that  time,  a  very  considerable 
affair — the  largest  in  capacity,  indeed,  in  the  city. 
Tlie  refinery  was  a  building  twenty-flve  by  forty  feet 
on  the  ground,  and  its  annual  production  in  a  prosper- 
ous twelvemonth,  reached  a  total  of  one  million 
pounds.  The  two  brothers  started  with  one  assistant, 
at  the  height  of  their  success  finally  employing  seven 
men  in  the  works.  In  1833,  upon  leaving  college,  the 
young  Frederick  was  formally  introduced  to  his  uncle 
by  his  father  as  an  apprentice,  to  be  employed  by  the 
firm — the  good  old-fashioned  procedure  of  that  pri- 
miEval  period.  He  entered  at  once  upon  his  service, 
and  under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle  William,  who  had 
acquired  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  processes 
in  England  before  coming  to  America,  and  whose  fav- 
orite he  was  during  the  ensuing  five  years,  mastered 
the  trade  at  its  then  stage  of  development.  It  was  a 
day  of  small  beginnings  but  large  profits.  The  custom 
being  to  combine  wholesale  and  retail  dealing  in  the 
same  building,  quite  a  respectable  proportion  of  the 
business  of  the  firm  was  in  the  latter  line,  the  heads  of 
families — often  the  ladies  in  their  carriages  coming  to 
tlie  refinery  and  purchasing  family  supplies,  from  one 
to  twenty  loaves  of  sugar,  or  one  to  twenty  gallons  of 
molasses.  Raw  sugar  retailed  at  eight  cents  per  pound, 
and  loaf  at  twenty  cents.  In  1828,  Mr.  Havemeyer, 
still  lacking  a  year  of  his  legal  manhood,  formed  a  co- 
partnership with  his  cousin,  William  F.,  twice  in  after 
years  Mayor  of  New  York,  and  through  a  long  life 
identified  with  the  politics  and  enterprise  of  the  city. 
The  new  house,  known  as  W.  F.  &  F.  C.  Havemeyer, 
Jr.,  continued  without  change  till  1843,  when  both  its 
members  retired  from  business  in  favor  of  their  bro- 
thers, Albert  and  Diedrick.  During  his  connection 
with  the  firm  Mr.  F.  C.  Havemeyer  practically  per- 
fected himself  in   every  department,   working  with 


the  men  in  each  branch,  from  the  passing  of  coal  to 
the  furnaces  to  the  most  complex  processes  of  refining. 
He  thus  became  an  expert  in  the  science  and  practice 
of  the  art,  securing  an  experience,  which,  though  he 
may  not  have,  at  the  time,  appreciated  its  value,  gave 
him  advantages  over  most  other  men,  when,  at  a 
future  day,  under  systems  not  then  discovered,  it 
should  be  his  fortune  to  resume  a  pursuit  that,  he  then 
supposed,  he  had  left  for  ever.  His  father  having 
died  in  the  same  year,  upon  retiring  from  the  firm  he 
found  his  attention  caUed  to  a  management  of  the  con- 
sidfirable  estate  left  by  him.  In  this  occupation,  and 
his  own  private  affairs,  he  passed  the  succeeding 
twelve  years,  his  only  relaxation  meanwhile  being  an 
extended  tour  of  observation  and  pleasure  in  Europe 
and  the  southern  States.  In  1855,  having  for  some 
time  considered  the  question  of  returning  to  active 
business,  he  formed  a  new  firm,  and  again  established 
himself  as  a  sugar  refiner.  Havemeyer,  Townsend  & 
Co.,  as  the  firm  was  termed,  selected  a  location  in 
Williamsburgh,  and  erected  upon  it  a  building  for 
their  refinery  which  was  the  first  structure  of  the 
immense  establishment  now  known  all  over  the  world 
as  Havemeyers  &  Elder.  In  1861  the  partnership 
comprised  F.  C.  Havemeyer,  his  son  George  Have- 
meyer, and  Dwight  Townsend.  Mr.  George  Have- 
meyer, by  an  accident  in  the  works,  came  to  an  un- 
timely end  before  the  end  of  the  year.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  brilliant  promise,  and  his  death  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  family.  Upon  his  suddea  decease, 
followed  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Townsend,  Mr.  F. 
C.  Havemeyer  took  in  as  partners  his  son  Theodore 
A.,  and  liis  son-in-law,  J.  Lawrence  Elder,  and  the 
firm  name  was  changed  to  Havemeyers  &  Elder.  Two 
younger  sons  of  the  senior,  Thomas  J.  and  Henry  O., 
were  made  members  as  soon  as  they  came  of  age.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Senff,  a  nephew,  was  also  admitted.  In 
1868  Mr.  Elder  was  removed  by  death,  but  the  busi- 
ness title  of  the  house  has  remained  unchanged  to  this 
day — the  firm  being  now  composed  of  F.  C.  Have- 
meyer, his  three  sons,  and  his  nephew.  The  manu- 
facturing structures  of  the  firm  cover  five  full  city 
blocks,  with  a  water  frontage  upon  the  East  River 
of  thirty-three  rods.  Recent  additions  have  made 
the  establishment  the  largest  in  productive  capacity 
iu  the  world.  Mr.  F.  C.  Havemeyer,  now  in  his 
seventy-flfth  year,  still  gives  personal  supervision  to 
his  business,  and  uotwithslanding  the  extraordinary 
improvements  in  the  details  of  refining,  amounting 
almost  to  a  revolution  in  the  system,  is  quite  as  much 
at  ease  at  the  head  of  the  great  organization,  which 
turns  out  a  ton  of  raw  sugar  every  two  minutes,  as  he 
was  in  his  'prentice  days  in  the  old  Vandam  street 
sugar  house.  His  life  work  has  been  earnest,  active 
and  beneficent,  and  his  reward  abundant. 
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SEYMOUR,  HON.  HORATIO,  JR.,  of  Utica,  State 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  from  January  1st,  1878,  to 
January  1st,  1883,  is  the  son  of  Hon.  John  F.  Sey- 
mour, and  nephew  of  ex-Governor  Seymour,  and  was 
born  In  Utica,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  January 
8th,  1844.  His  early  education  was  received  at  the 
free  schools  of  his  native  city  and  at  a  boarding  school 
on  Owasco  Lake.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  the 
academical  department  and  graduated  in  1867.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1867-8,  he  studied  law  in  his  father's 
office,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  latter  year  entered  upon 
his  first  engineering  work  on  the  Cazenovia  and  Can- 
astota  Railroad,  John  B.  Jervis  being  Chief  Engineer. 
He  remained  Assistant  Engineer  on  this  road  until  the 
fall  of  1869,  when  he  entered  the.  ShefiBeld  Scientific 
School  at  New  Haven,  and  after  studying  there  a  year 
returned  to  the  Cazenovia  and  Canastota  Railroad, 
where  he  remained  until  it  was  completed  and  in  run- 
ning order.  In  December,  1871,  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Engineer  on  the  Seneca  Falls  and  Sodus  Bay 
Railroad,  and  had  charge  of  running  the  preliminary 
lines  from  Seneca  Falls  south  to  Trumansburgh.  He 
continued  engaged  in  this  work  only  about  two  months 
and  then  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  Assistant  En- 
gineer on  the  Wellsboro  and  Lawrenceville  Railroad, 
where  he  had  charge  of  the  location  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  line  between  Wellsboro  and  the  coal 
mines  of  the  Fall  Brook  Coal  Company.  After  this  work 
was  finished,  he  took  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
Cowanesque  Valley  Railroad,  as  Chief  Engineer,  and 
from  the  location  of  the  line  to  laying  of  the  rails,  in 
the  fall  of  1873,  was  so  engaged.  He  spent  the  winter 
of  1873  in  the  survey  of  the  Antrim  mine  of  the  Fall 
Brook  Coal  Company,  and  in  the  spring  of  1874  made 
a  topographical  survey  of  the  lands  of  the  Buffalo  Coal 
Company,  in  McKean  County,  Pennsylvania.  On  the 
1st  of  December,  1874,  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Engineer  on  the  Erie  Canal,  in  charge  of  work  from 
Utica  to  Higginsville.  He  very  soon  became  involved 
in  a  controversy  with  the  contractors,  Denison,  Belden 
&  Co.,  which  resulted  in  their  throwing  up  their  con- 
tract. The  abandoned  work  was  then  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Seymour,  as  agent  for  the  State,  and  finished  in 
time  for  navigation,  in  spite  of  the  statements  of  the 
contractors  that  it  could  not  be  done.  His  conscien- 
tious protests  against  the  demands  of  contractors, 
which  he  considered  unlawful,  and  his  refusal  to  cer- 
tify to  work  without  personal  cognizance  of  it,  in  part 
suggested  to  Governor  Tilden  the  necessity  of  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  alleged  canal  frauds,  which  he 
made  in  1875,  and  Mr.  Seymour  was  one  of  the  most 
important  witnesses  before  both  the  Governor's  Com- 
mission and  the  Legislative  Investigating  Committee. 
In  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1875,  although  Mr. 
Seymour  had  not  previously  held  any  connection  with 


politics  whatever,  his  name  was  decided  upon  for  the 
nomination  for  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  but  he 
positively  declined  to  have  it  used,  and  made  every 
effort  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Hon.  John  D.  Van 
Buren,  Jr.  He  severed  his  connection  with  the  canals 
soon  afterward,  and  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  exam- 
ining tlie  hydraulic  works  of  the  Government  in  the 
west.  He  has  since  been,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
nomination,  engaged  in  the  topographical  survey  of 
the  county  boundaries  of  the  State.  In  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention,  held  at  Albany,  in  October, 
1877,  his  was  the  only  name  presented  for  the  ofBce  of 
State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  and  he  was  unanimously 
nominated.  He  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  35,164 
over  Howard  Soule,  the  Republican  candidate.  On 
September  11,  1879,  Mr.  Seymour  was  unanimously 
renominated  by  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  held 
at  Syracuse.  He  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  13,441 
over  Howai-d  Soule,  the  Republican  candidate,  his  as- 
sociates on  the  ticket  being  defeated,  he  being  the  only 
Democratic  State  ofiicer  elected  in  tins  State  in  1879. 


HOWLAND,  REV.  ROBERT  S.,  D.D.,  senior  rec- 
tor of  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest  (Episco- 
pal), New  York  city,  was  born  in  that  city  No- 
vember 9th,  1830.  He  spent  some  time  at  a  French 
school,  and  then  entered  St.  Paul's  College,  Long  Isl- 
and, where  he  was  graduated  about  1840.  He  was 
thereupon  engaged  with  Bishop  Kerfoot,  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  in  organizing  St.  James'  College,  Mary- 
land, remaining  in  that  State  for  eight  months.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  labors  here,  he  went  abroad,  trav- 
eling in  Europe  and  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  returning 
after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months.  He  then  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  the  General  Episcopal  Seminary, 
New  York — where  he  had,  previous  to  his  departure  for 
Europe,  taken  a  partial  theological  course — and  was 
graduated  in  1845.  In  that  year  he  became  a  deacon 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  New  Haven,  having  been 
appointed  by  Bishop  Brownell,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  made  priest  at  St.  Luke's  Church,  New 
York  city,  by  Bishop  Ives,  of  North  Carolina,  who 
subsequently  became  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Acting  for  a  time  as  assistant  to  Rev.  Dr.  Forbes,  at 
St.  Luke's,  he  was,  in  1847,  called  to  the  rectorship  of 
the  Holy  Apostles.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Columbia  College  in  1863.  The 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  grew  out  of  a  Sunday- 
school  which  met  in  an  upper  room  in  Twenty-seventh 
street.  Regular  religious  services  were  at  length  be- 
gun, and  when  Dr.  Howland  took  charge  there  were 
twenty  communicants.  The  church  was  presented 
with  five  lots  of  land  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  avenue 
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and  Twenty-eighth  street,  hy  Robert  Ray,  Esq.,  and 
upon  this  site  a  church  edifice  was  erected,  and  conse- 
crated in  February,  1847.  The  growth  of  the  congre- 
gation, under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Howland,  was  very 
remarkable.  The  eminent  ability  of  the  rector,  and 
the  harmony  always  existing  in  the  parish,  could  not 
fail  to  produce  their  legitimate  fruits.  In  1867,  the 
congregation  had  four  hundred  communicants,  as  many 
families,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  children  in  the 
Sunday-school.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1868,  a  parish 
under  the  name  of  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest 
was  organized,  of  which  Dr.  Howland  is  now  the  sen- 
ior rector.  The  church  edifice  is  located  on  one  of  the 
most  attractive  portions  of  Fifth  avenue.  Dr.  How- 
land, at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  church,  car- 
ried out  a  plan  of  building  several  residences  adjoining, 
making  all  the  structures  harmonious  in  design,  and 
very  imposing  and  elegant  in  appearance.  The  church 
has  an  entrance  on  Fifth  avenue,  and  will  seat  about 
one  thousand  people.  Its  design  throughout  is  elabor- 
ate and  costly.  The  pews  and  other  fittings  are  of 
solid  wood,  and  the  carvings  of  the  chancel  are  espec- 
ially admired.  All  the  pillars  are  of  polished  variegated 
marble.  It  was  opened  for  public  service  in  February, 
1869.  The  congregation,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  city,  numbers  among  its  members  many  influ- 
ential people,  and  is  ever  ready  to  assist  its  pastor  in 
his  earnest  work  for  the  upholding  of  his  faith  and  the 
regeneration  and  amelioration  of  his  fellow-men.  Dr. 
Howland  preaches  with  a  great  deal  of  power.  He  is 
not  lacking  in  those  acquirements  of  scholarship  which 
give  value  and  interest  to  literary  productions;  but  the 
striking  features  in  his  sermons  are  their  depth  and 
force  of  religious  appeal,  and  evidence  of  the  earnest 
convictions  of  the  writer.  As  he  writes,  his  language 
naturally  takes  those  forms  of  expression  which  are 
the  most  euphonious  to  the  ear  and  positive  in  their 
effect  upon  the  mind.  This  is  fully  apparent,  and  the 
listener  cannot  fail  to  receive  great  delight  from  his 
sermons  as  learned  and  literary  efforts.  But  the  seeker 
after  Heavenly  truths  will  find  something  of  far 
more  value.  A  holy  inspiration,  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
promises  of  faith,  and  a  prayerful  interest  in  all  in- 
quiring souls,  are  features  which  are  equally  apparent, 
and  which  give  the  greatest  impressiveness  to  all  these 
discourses.  None  Can  hear  him  without  profit.  There  is 
that  in  hia  matter  and  manner  which  makes  an  irresist- 
able  appeal  to  the  mind  and  heart.  His  voice  is  gentle, 
and  his  whole  delivery  is  characterized  by  that  dignity 
and  proprietyj  and  at  the  same  time  self-possession, 
which  is  peculiar  to  him  ou  other  occasions.  Dr.  How- 
land ranks  with  the  most  eminent  of  the  Episcopal 
clergy.  His  abilities  axe  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  has 
built  up  powerful  parishes.  His  reputation  rests  on 
nothing  ephemeral,  but  on  qualifications  and  works  of 


the  most  substantial  character.  He  is  popular  among 
his  brethren  as  a  talented,  good,  and  energetic  man  of 
God ;  and  with  his  people  he  is  always  held  in  the  most 
sincere  regard. 


SEMLER,  HON.  LUDWIG,  Comptroller  of  the  City 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  was  born  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1819,  in  the  city  of  Eutin,  Grand-Duchy  of 
Oldenburg,  Germany,  where  his  father  was  then  en- 
gaged in  teaching  music.  In  1823,  his  father,  who 
had  accepted  the  professorship  of  music  and  composi- 
tion at  the  Royal  Seminary  in  Tondern,  a  city  in 
Schleswig,  then  belonging  to  Denmark,  removed  vdth 
his  family  to  that  place,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  terminated 
after  an  eminently  useful  career  twenty-five  years 
later,  and  about  a  year  previous  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution  against  Denmark.  The  Semler  family 
had  a  European  reputation  as  a  kind  of  musical 
clan,  every  member  of  it  for  several  generations 
having  been  a  mrtwiso  of  more  or  less  distinction, 
with  the  exception  of  Professor  Johan  Salomo  Sem- 
ler, who  was  one  of  the  ablest  theologians  of  his 
time.  The  father  of  Ludwig,  doubting  the  musical 
genius  of  his  son,  and  not  wishing  to  force  the  lad  into 
a  profession  for  which  he  did  not  evince  a  decided  in- 
clination, even  though  family  tradition  might  be  vio- 
lated, encouraged  him  in  his  preference  for  jurispru- 
dence and  directed  his  early  lessons  in  that  direction. 
Having  completed  his  preliminary  studies,  he  was  just 
about  to  enter  the  university  when  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments compelled  him  to  abandon  his  design  and 
seek  employment  to  earn  his  living.  He  secured  a 
position  in  a  prominent  Hamburg  mercantile  house, 
and  for  several  years  traveled  as  its  agent  in  northern 
Europe.  At  the  time  of  the  uprising  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  he  was  sojourning  in  Copenhagen.  His  father 
had  been  dead  about  a  year,  and  his  mother,  hav'tog 
been  refused  the  customary  pension  accorded  to  the 
widows  of  Professors  in  the  royal  schools,  asked  him 
to  make  personal  appUcation  for  it  to  his  sovereign. 
Mr.  Semler  sought  and  obtained  an  audience  with  King 
Frederic  VI.,  who  had  just  then  ascended  the  throne 
of  Denmark,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent  to  a  pen- 
sion of  six  hundred  thalers,  being  ordered  to  present 
himself  to  the  Minister  of  State  for  a  decree  to  that 
effect.  Happy  at  this  favorable  turn  of  affairs,  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  this  high  official,  who,  on  hear- 
ing his  story,  coolly  said:  "The  King  has  promised 
yom- mother  a  pension,  but  I  cannot  allow  such  a  favor 
to  the  mother  of  a  rebel,  so  you  need  not  trouble  your- 
self any  further  about  that."  Incensed  at  such  treat- 
ment, Semler  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  his  feelings. 
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At  table  cHhote,  that  day,  he  related  his  interview  with 
the  Minister  of  State,  in  the  presence  of  several  offi- 
cers. A  few  hours  later  he  learned  that  a  warrant  had 
been  issued  for  his  arrest  on  a  charge  of  treason.  That 
same  evening  he  fled  from  Copenhagen,  and,  taking  a 
circuitous  route,  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Naskow  on 
the  Baltic.  Here,  however,  he  was  arrested  on  sus- 
picion, but,  managing  to  escape  from  the  police,  he 
secured,  through  the  assistance  of  friends,  a  small 
open  sail-boat,  in  which  he  undertook  the  dangerous 
task  of  crossing  the  Baltic  from  the  Isle  of  Laaland  to 
the  main  land.  After  a  perilous  voyage  of  sixty  hours 
he  reached  Kiel,  where  he  at  once  enlisted  in  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  rifle  volunteers.  He  participated 
in  all  the  principal  operations  of  the  army  during  the 
campaigns  of  1849  and  1850,  and  was  several  times 
severely  wounded.  His  bravery  in  action  won  the 
most  favorable  comment  of  his  superior  officers  and 
resulted  in  his  promotion ;  and  for  distinguishing  valor 
in  the  battle  of  Prederickstadt  he  enjoyed  the  high 
honor  of  having  his  name  read  before  the  whole  army 
in  general  orders.  He  shared  the  fortunes  of  war  with 
his  compatriots  two  years,  only  quitting  his  military 
career  when  the  intervention  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
in  the  struggle,  ostensibly  in  the  guise  of  pacificators, 
but  in  reality  as  allies  of  Denmark,  put  an  end  to  the 
struggle  by  compelling  the  dissolution  of  the  forces  of 
Schleswig-Holstein.  This  latter  event  took  place  in 
the  spring  of  1851.  Two  alternatives  now  presented 
themselves  to  Semler — to  remain  at  home  and  to  a  cer- 
tainty be  forced  into  the  Danish  army  as  a  private, 
and  in  all  probability  be  prosecuted  for  treason,  or  to 
leave  the  country.  He  chose  the  latter,  as  was  emi- 
nently natural,  and,  in  company  with  a  number  of  his 
compatriots,  made  his  way  to  Hamburg,  where  he  took 
shipping  in  a  sailing  vessel  for  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  precipitancy  of  his  departure  allowed 
him  no  time  whatever  for  preparation,  or  even  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  anything  to  aid  him  in  his  start  in 
the  New  "World.  He  arrived  in  New  York  in  the  month 
of  April,  1851,  with  a  sum  equivalent  to  but  five  dol- 
lars in  his  pocket.  He  was  thirty-one  years  of  age, 
had  no  acquaintance  with  any  handicraft  that  would 
have  enabled  him  to  earn  his  living,  and,  moreover, 
was  totally  unused  to  hard  work.  In  addition  to  these 
disadvantages  he  knew  no  one  and  was  unacquainted 
with  the  English  language.  These  were  indeed  dis- 
tressing circumstances,  and  would  have  crushed  an  or- 
dinary man.  Semler,  however,  was  a  man  of  action. 
He  possessed  a  strong  and  determined  will,  energy, 
and  perseverance,  and  with  these  qualities,  which  both 
before  and  since  liave  proved  a  good  capital  to  for- 
eigners landing  on  our  hospitable  shores,  he  began  life 
in  the  New  World.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which 
Bemler  came  to  America  had  formed  a  friendship  with 


him  on  the  voyage,  and  learning  of  his  embarrassed 
circumstances,  permitted  liim  to  make  his  home  on 
board  the  vessel  while  she  remained  in  port  for  repairs 
— a  period  of  four  weelcs.  Semler  was  not  idle  dur- 
ing this  time,  but  busied  himself  daily  in  attempts  to 
obtain  work.  At  last  he  had  the  good  luck  to.flnd  em- 
ployment at  Lord  &  Taylor's  dry  goods  store — then  in 
Catherine  street.  New  York — at  a  salary  of  five  dollars 
a  week.  This  sura,  though  small,  was  sufficient  to 
maintain  him  in  independence,  and  he  then  formed  a 
determination— to  which  he  has  since  adhered — never 
to  borrow  any  money,  nor  incur  a  debt,  nor  even  to 
accept  or  even  expect  pecuniary  assistance  from  any 
source.  About  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  New  York, 
he  met  an  old  European  acquaintance,  Mr.  Rudolph 
Lexow,  who  had  then  just 'begun  the  publication  of  a 
German  weekly — the  New  York  Criminal  Zdtung, 
now  Bellebnstisahes  Journal,  of  which  he  is  still  the 
owner  and  editor.  Mr.  Lexow  gave  him  employment 
on  his  paper,  and,  quitting  the  dry  goods  business,  he 
embarkedin  journalism.  Duringthe  leisure  he  enjoyed 
from  his  reportorial  duties  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  English  language,  and  also  studied  law. 
In  1857  he  passed  a  thorough  legal  examination,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  In  the  meanwhile,  having 
taken  an  interest  in  local  politics,  he  acquired  consider- 
able influence,  and  at  the  time  Fernando  Wood  ran  for 
Mayor  of  New  York,  he  was  enabled  to  render  suffi- 
ciently important  services  in  securing  his  election  to 
office  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  appointment  to  an 
important  city  office.  Of  the  several  positions  tendered 
him  by  Mayor  Wood  he  would  accept  none ;  but  that 
gentleman  desiring  to  secure  his  services  in  some  de- 
partment of  the  city  government,  created,  at  Semler's 
suggestion,  the  Emigrant  Bureau  of  the  Mayor's  office, 
to  the  management  of  which  he  was  at  once  appointed. 
Until  the  formation  of  this  Bureau  the  emigrants  ar- 
riving at  the  port  of  New  York  had  been  subjected  to 
the  most  outrageous  depredations  by  boarding  house 
keepers,  railroad  and  steamboat  runners,  expressmen, 
and  sharpers  of  every  kind,  and  received  little  assist- 
ance and  almost  no  protection  from  the  authorities. 
Semler,  with  the  force  of  thirty-twp  officers  attached 
to  the  Bureau  over  which  he  presided,  remedied  this 
in  a  great  measure.  On  the  arrival  of  an  emigrant 
vessel  he  marshaled  his  little  force  on  the  dock,  and 
often  at  the  risk  of  his  life — his  attempts  being  vio- 
lently opposed  by  the  horde  of  plundering  scoundrels 
who  fattened  on  the  spoils  wrung  by  force  or  fraud 
from  the  unsuspecting  and  oftentimes  ignorant  for- 
eigners —  protected  the  newly-landed  passengers, 
guarded  their  property,  and  gave  them  such  advice 
and  counsel  as  they  needed.  Previous  to  Mr.  Semler's 
practical  movement  for  the  relief  of  these  unfortunates, 
all  attempts  in  that  direction  had  proved  futile.     An 
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Emigrant  Protective  Society  had  existed  for  years, 
and  was  composed  of  some  of  New  York's  most  emi- 
nent and  worthy  citizens.  By  the  endeavors  of  this 
society,  an  Act  for  the  protection  of  emigrants  passed 
the  Legislature  of  1847-8,  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  doubtless  have  wrought  a  most  salutary  change. 
The  society,  however,  lacked  the  necessary  practi- 
cability, and  the  authorities  proper  interest  and  energy. 
The  lower  oflScials,  as  well  in  the  police  as  in  the  Emi- 
grant Department,  were  quite  generally  corrupted  by 
pecuniary  and  political  influences,  and  the  law  re- 
mained dormant,  in  fact,  a  dead  letter,  for  over  seven 
years.  This  was,  in  part,  also  due  to  the  fact  that  per- 
sons of  high  standing  and  eminent  official  position 
were  interested  in  the  railroads  which  derived  a  large 
portion  of  their  income  from  the  transportation  of 
emigrants  to  the  west,  and  found  it  more  profitable  to 
let  their  agents  in  New  York  alone  than  to  have  them 
subjected  to  the  control  or  supervision  of  the  authorities, 
either  State  or  municipal.  Although  Mr.  Semler  ex- 
perienced opposition  from  many  persons  high  in  pub- 
lic estimation,  upon  whom  he  naturally  felt  he  could 
rely  for  support,  he  persevered  in  liis  plan  and  reso- 
lutely called  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the 
almost  forgotten  law  alluded  to,  whieh  he  insisted  on 
having  enforced.  He  placed  himself  in  communication 
with  the  Mayor,  the  Common  Council,  and  the  Legis- 
lature, and  secured  their  co-operation,  and  also  the 
assistance  of  the  Emigrant  Protection  Society.  The 
press  of  the  city,  likewise  aroused  by  his  efforts,  began 
to  urge  the  protection  of  emigrants,  and  several  papers 
— notably  the  Herald  and  Express — gave  prominence 
to  Mr.  Semler's  communications  and  reports.  One  of 
these  communications,  occupying  several  columns  in 
the  New  York  Herald  of  July  18th,  1855,  was  widely 
copied  by  the  American  and  European  press,  and 
seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing 
matters  to  a  climax.  One  of  the  principal  provisions 
of  the  law,  now  resuscitated  by  Mr.  Semler,  was  for  the 
setting  aside  of  a  special  dock  for  the  landing  of  all 
emigrant  passengers,  a  measure  which  would  enable 
the  authorities  effectively  to  supervise  their  debarkation 
and  assist  them  in  their  first  movements  on  shore. 
This  provision  was  now  acted  upon  by  the  Coramis. 
sioners  of  Emigration,  and  the  emigrant  depot  at 
Castle  Garden  was  established.  In  the  preparation  of 
their  code  of  rules  and  regulations  the  Commissioners 
of  Emigration  adopted  every  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Semler,  with  the  exception  of  one,  of  the  very  highest 
importance,  which  provided  that  licensed  ticket  agents 
of  all  the  different  roads  should  be  admitted  to  the  de- 
pot for  the  sale  of  tickets,  a  provision  that  would  have 
created  a  competition,  which,  Mr.  Semler  knew,  would 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  purchasers.  Instead  of  aid- 
ing the  emigrants  by  permitting  this  competition,  the 


Commissioners  granted  the  sole  privilege  to  H.  M. 
"Weed,  a  ticket  agent  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  who,  in 
consideration  of  it,  paid  the  yearly  rent  of  the  depot, 
which  was  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Thus  the 
emigrants,  while  protected  against  the  depredations  of 
the  runners  or  ticket  agents  at  large,  were  exposed  to 
the  tender  mercy,  or,  rather,  merciless  treatment  of 
those  connected  with  the  Erie  Railroad.  Mr.  Semler, 
in  insisting  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  on  reforming 
this  abuse,  came  in  collision  with  an  exceedingly  pow- 
erful corporation,  backed  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. Finding  himself  powerless,  and  baffled  in  his 
attempts,  he  resigned  his  position,  having  served  with 
the  most  gratifying  and  satisfactory  results  a  period  of 
three  years.  Just  previous  to  this  he  had  resigned  his 
connection  with  the  press,  and  also  his  commission  in 
the  Fifth  Regiment,  New  York  State  National  Guard, 
in  which  he  held  the  rank  of  Major,  the  well-known 
General  Franz  Sigel  being  at  the  time  Adjutant  in  the 
same  flourishing  regiment.  In  1858  Mr.  Semler  re- 
moved to  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home. 
Returning  to  the  practice  of  law,  he  soon  afterwards 
formed  a  partnership  with  the  Hon.  George  H.  Fisher, 
which  continued  until  Mr.  Semler's  election  to  official 
position  fourteen  years  later.  In  1867  he  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Republicans  for  the  justiceship  of  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District  of  Brooklyn.  He  had  always 
acted  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  this  honor  from 
Ills  political  opponents  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
complimentary.  It  came  so  late,  however, — but  five 
days  before  election, — that  there  was  not  sufficient 
time  to  organize  for  success,  and  he  was  defeated  by 
but  about  fifteen  hundred  votes,  although  the  general 
Democratic  ticket  carried  the  election  by  a  majority 
of  over  ten  thousand  votes.  In  1872  he  accepted  the 
nomination  of  a  branch  of  the  Democratic  party  for 
Justice  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District,  and  polled  two 
thousand  votes  more  than  his  two  opponents  com- 
bined. Being  renominated  for  the  same  office  in  1876, 
he  was  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  twelve  thousand 
votes— the  greatest  ever  received  by  any  city  official 
in  Brooklyn.  The  term  of  office  from  this  election 
would  expire  May  1st,  1881,  and  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  renominated,  had  not  the  Republican  Legis- 
lature changed  the  mode  of  selecting  the  Justices  for 
Brooklyn  by  conferring  the  power  of  appointing  them 
upon  the  Mayor,  Comptroller,  and  Auditor  of  the  city. 
The  first  named  official  was  a  Democrat,  but  the  other 
two  were  Republicans.  Mr.  Semler's  claim  to  appoint- 
ment was  strongly  urged  by  men  in  both  parties,  and, 
it  was  believed,  with  sufficient  force  to  induce  General 
Steinmetz,  then  Comptroller,  to  give  him  his  vote. 
Anxious  to  avoid  giving  ofifense  to  his  own  party, 
General  Steinmetz,  who  desired  a  renomination  as 
Comptroller,  would  not  accede  to  these   numerous 
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requests,  and  voted  against  his  confirmation  as  Judge. 
Tlie    Democrats,    however,    in    the  next    canvass — 
1880 — nominated  him  for  Comptroller.     Although  a 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party  united  with  the  Re- 
publicans and  elected  the  District  Attorney,  nomi- 
nated by  the  latter,  by  a  majority  of  ten  thousand 
votes,  Mr.  Semler  won  his  election  over  General  Stein- 
metz,  nominated  for  Comptroller  on  the  Republican- 
Democratic  ticket,  by  a  majority  of  eleven  hundred 
votes,  and  defeated  the  plan  arranged  between  the  Jef- 
ferson HaU  branch  of  the  Democrats  and  the  Repub- 
lican party  to  carry  the  city  government  into  the  hands 
of  the  latter.    Mr.  Semler  has  since  efiectively  proved 
his  •  qualifications   for    discharging    satisfactorily   to 
the  people  of   Brooklyn  the  important  duties  of  the 
comptroUership,  which  he  now  holds.     Popular  with 
all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  greatly  beloved 
by  many  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  who  com- 
pose so  large  and  important  a  portion  of  the  body 
politic,  he  may  be  said  to  have  entered  upon  a  career 
of  pubhc  usefulness,   for  which  his  past  experience 
and  great  success  have  proved  him  eminently  fitted. 


KNAPP,  SHEPPARD,  of  New  York  city,  was 
born  in  Westchester  County,  near  Peekskill,  on 
the  Hudson,  in  the  year  1839.  His  father,  grand- 
father and  great  grandfather  were  all  born  in  the 
upper  part  of  Westchester  County.  The  family  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  dates  its  history 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  All  the  im- 
mediate progenitors  were  large  agriculturists,  inherit- 
ing lands  which  descended  from  father  to  son  through 
successive  generations.  Mr.  Knapp's  father,  Jacob 
Frost  Knapp,  conducted,  in  early  life,  quite  a  large 
farm,  but  in  course  of  time  turned  his  attention  to 
other  pursuits,  and  finally  became  identified  with  the 
carriage  building  interest,  then  in  its  infancy.  He 
died  when  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  only  three 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Knapp's  mother,  who  is  still  living, 
is  a  GriflSn,  and  comes  of  a  Quaker  family  equally  as 
ancient  as  that  of  Knapp ;  all  of  the  family  of  that 
name— and  many  have  become  distinguished  in  the 
various  walks  of  life  throughout  the  land — tracing 
their  genealogy  back  to  the  same  progenitor,  who 
doubtless  came  over  in  the  "Mayflower,"  or  shortly 
after.  Mr.  Knapp  received  the  name  of  Sheppard  in 
a  somewhat  curious  and  interesting  manner,  it  having 
been  literally  bespoken  for  liim  even  before  his  birth, 
and  in  this  way :  A  gentleman  was  visiting  Yorktown, 
Westchester  County,  Mr.  Knapp's  native  place,  and, 
being  a  friend  and  guest  of  his  father's,  had  his  atten- 
tion called  to  the  beautiful  family  of  children  around 
him.     He  enquired  if  any  of  them  were  named  Shep- 


pard, and  on  bring  answered  "no,"  replied,  "Let  the 
next  one  be  so  called,  in  honor  of  my  old  friend  whom 
we  have  just  elected  President  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank 
of  New  York  city.  80,  now,  the  next  is  bespoke." 
Many  a  word  spoken  in  jest  comes  true,  and  whether 
this  were  done  in  jesting  or  in  earuest  it  was  neverthe- 
less fulfilled  in  this  case,  inasmuch  as  not  long  after 
the  subject  of  this  history  arrived  on  the  scene,  and 
was  duly  christened  Sheppard.  The  loss  of  Mr. 
Knapp's  father,  occurring  at  the  time  it  did,  was  a 
real  and  most  serious  calamity,  leaving  the  family  not 
well  provided  for ;  and  when  the  division  of  the  estate 
took  place  there  was  but  a  small  amount  left  to  each 
of  the  sons,  and  just  here  it  may  be  remarked  that 
Sheppard  was  the  fifth  in  line  of  birth.  He  came  to 
New  York  in  1852,  a  young  lad,  fortified  so  far  with 
such  education  as  he  had  acquired  in  the  district 
school,  and  at  once  set  about  earning  his  own  living. 
He  realized  within  himself  a  spirit  of  independence  in 
those  early  days,  and  soon  began  to.  develop  that 
sense  of  self-reliance  which  has  so  distinguished  him 
in  later  years.  Even  with  the  small  salary  earned  in 
those  days,  he  saved  sufficient  to  prosecute  his  studies 
for  a  year  at  an  academy  in  Bordentown,  New  Jersey, 
leaving  which,  when  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he 
at  once  started  upon  the  active  and  industrious  career 
which  has  become  the  basis  of  his  present  large  busi- 
ness. The  fancy  dry  goods  trade  claimed  his  atten- 
tion for  the  first  years  of  his  business  life  in  New  York 
city — the  only  break  in  it  being  the  year  in  the 
academy  above  mentioned — when,  on  returning  to  his 
old  place,  he  found  he  had  grown  in  mind  and  body 
in  everyway,  and  indeed  superior  to  his  old  occupa- 
tion, and  he  accordingly  determined  to  adopt  another, 
promising  better  results.  An  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented for  obtaining  a  clerkship  in  a  retail  carpet  es- 
tablishment in  Hudson  street,  and,  accepting  this,  he 
began  work,  determined  to  master  all  the  peculiar 
points  of  the  great  industry  known  as  carpet  manufac- 
ture. He  was  only  a  clerk  then,  and  until  1862,  but  he 
subsequently  formed  a  copartnership  with  another  clerk 
and  they  commenced  business  for  themselves.  This 
partnership  lasted  nine  years,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
the  business,  which  was  then  chiefly  located  in  Hudson 
street,  began  to  show  signs  of  uptown  tendency.  Mr. 
Knapp,  with  characteristic  foresight,  at  once  realized 
this  prospective  advance  of  the  business  to  more 
northern  parts  of  the  city,  sold  out  his  interest  in 
Hudson  street  and  took  a  large  place  on  Sixth  avenue, 
quite  near  his  present  location.  He  remained  there 
about  seven  years,  when,  his  business  growing  im- 
mensely, he  negotiated  for  the  erection  of  the  very 
large  building  which  he  now  occupies,  and  where  he 
continued  only  two  years,  when  it  became  necessary 
to   add  an  additional  structure — which  has  recently 
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been  completed — to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  his 
trade.  When  Mr.  Knapp  began  the  carpet  business, 
American  manufacturing  in  that  line  was  indeed  in  its 
infancy.  In  fact  it  was  generally  believed  by  the  pub- 
lic that  there  was  not  any  made  in  this  country  that 
could  at  all  compare  with  the  imported  article,  and 
just  here  it  is  where  Mr.  Knapp  has  done  incalculable 
service  to  that  industry  in  this  country.  ' '  To  the  man- 
ner born,"  and  thoroughly  American  in  all  his  ideas 
and  ambitions,  he  could  not  and  would  not  believe 
otherwise  than  that  an  American  could  make  anything 
manufactured  elsewhere.  Acting  upon  this  idea,  he 
waited  upon  small  manufacturers  and  made  the  de- 
mand upon  them  for  our  own  goods.  Every  day 
brought  wonderful  progress  and  improvement  in 
machinery.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Knapp  kept  still 
calling  for  more,  more,  until  it  is  largely  owing  to  his 
efforts  and  example  that  many  millions  which  were 
annually  sent  across  the  seas  are  now  retained  in  this 
country.  The  manufacture  of  carpets  has  grown  to 
be  an  immense  industry,  and  Mr.  Knapp  has,  by  his 
fostering  care  and  encouragement,  contributed  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  to  bring  about  this  result.  The 
now  famous  carpet,  known  as  the  Smyrna  American 
carpet,  owes  almost  its  existence  to  Mr.  Knapp,  and 
he  was  refused  a  patent  only  on  a  mere  teclmicality. 
Its  manufacture  has  now  grown  to  be  a  large  industry. 
Mr.  Knapp,  in  1863,  married  Miss  Sarah  E.  Miller, 
daughter  of  Hiram  Miller,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and 
has  been  blessed  with  five  children,  three  girls  and 
two  sous.  He  is  a  worthy  citizen,  earnest  and  active 
in  doing  good,  and  is  esteemed  as  an  upright,  conscien- 
tious business  man,  energetic,  progressive,  and,  in 
short,  a  representative  American,  and  proud  of  it. 


RBNWICK,  JAMES,  architect  of  the  Cathedral  of 
New  York,  was  born  at  Bloomingdale,  New 
York  city,  in  1819.  His  father,  the  learned  and 
distinguished  Professor  James  Ren  wick,  LL.D.,  many 
years  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Mechanics,  in  Columbia  College,  was  of  Scotch  de- 
scent, deriving  Ids  lineage  from  the  Rev.  James  Ren- 
wick,  the  last  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Kirk  and  Cove- 
nant in  Scotland.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Brevoort,  of  the  Bowery,  New  York,  the 
owner  of  the  land  on  part  of  which  Grace  Church  now 
stands.  The  Brevoorts  were  of  an  old  and  noble 
Dutch  stock,  who  had  been  in  possession  of  the  lands 
in  the  center  of  Manhattan  Island  for  many  genera- 
tions. It  was  most  fortunate  for  the  young  architect 
that  his  father's  position  and  learning  enabled  him  to 
give  full  scope  to  his  youthful  predilection  for  archi- 
tecture,  and   especially   for  the    Gothic.     Prqfessor 


Renwick,  to  his  other  great  and  varied  attainments, 
had  added  a  study  and  mastery  of  the  architecture  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and,  in  the  early  dawn  of  art 
in  this  country,  had  not  only  made  plans,  but  had 
superintended  the  construction  of  various  buildings  for 
his  personal  friends.  Finding  that  his  son,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice,  had  a  natural  gift  and  a  great  desire 
to  become  an  architect,  and  especially  to  build  a 
cathedral,  the  Professor,  with  true  fatherly  care,  gave 
him  every  opportunity  of  indulging  in  the  study  of  his 
favorite  pursuit,  instructing  him  personally  and  pro- 
curing for  him  all  the  best  works  on  the  subject.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  young  Renwick  entered  Columbia 
College,  and  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
having  lost  one  year  by  an  accident  to  his  eyes  while  ex- 
perimenting in  his  father's  laboratory.  After  graduat- 
ing, his  father  procured  him  a  situation  as  Engineer  on 
the  Western  Division  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  where  he 
remained  nine  months,  and  was  rapidly  advanced. 
On  returning  home  for  a  visit,  a  situation  of  Assistant 
Engineer  in  the  Croton  Aqueduct  was  offered,  and  ac- 
cepted, as  affording  a  better  knowledge  of  construction 
as  connected  with  architecture.  He  was  thus  engaged 
until  the  completion  of  the  aqueduct,  and  during  the 
last  two  years  was  employed  in  the  superintendence  of 
the  construction  of  the  Distributing  Reservoir,  on  Fifth 
avenue,  between  40th  and  42d  streets.  While  em- 
ployed on  the  aqueduct,  the  residents  of  Union 
Square,  headed  by  the  venerable  Samuel  Ruggles, 
subscribed  an  amount  sufHcient  to  build  the  basin  of 
the  fountain  in  that  square,  andMr.  Renwick  volun- 
teered to  furnish  the  plans  and  superintend  the  work. 
Here  lie  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  John  H.  Austin 
well  known  as  an  amateur  in  all  art  matters.  In 
course  of  conversation  one  day  Mr.  Austin  informed 
him  that  Grace  Church  intended  to  build  a  new  edifice 
up  town,  and  Mr.  Renwick  at  once  asked  if  he  could 
have  a  chance  to  draw  a  plan.  The  result  was  an  in- 
troduction to  the  Vestry  and  an  appointment  as  one' of 
the  competing  architects.  To  Mr.  Renwick's  great 
satisfaction  his  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Vestry,  after 
mature  deliberation.  Thus,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
three,  he  commenced  his  profession  by  the  construc- 
tion of  Grace  Church,  all  the  plans  and  working  draw- 
ings of  which  were  made  by  his  own  hands.  The  out 
stone  work  of  the  church  was  done  at  Sing  Sing  State 
Prison,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the 
architect,  and,  during  the  construction  of  the 
church,  which  Mr.  Renwick  felt  was  either  to  make  or 
mar  his  future,  he  gave  it  his  individual  attention, 
refusing  all  other  work.  Although  this  was  the  first 
real  Gothic  building  completed  in  New  York,  the 
result  was  most  gratifying  to  the  young  architect,  and 
brought  him  at  once  into  a  large  business.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  continually  engaged  in  his  chosen 
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profession.  Immediately  after  Grace  Churcli  was 
finished,  Mr.  Renwicls  was  selected  as  architect  of 
Calvary  Church,  on  Fourth  avenue,  and  of  the  Puri- 
tan Church,  in  Union  Square,  the  latter  of  which  was 
removed  some  years  ago,  the  ground  now  being  occu- 
pied by  Tiffany  &  Co's  store.  The  small  amount  of 
monej"^ — not  more  than  $45,000  each— to  which  the 
architect  was  limited,  did  not  allow  him  full  scope  for 
his  genius,  and  he  was  content  to  show  that  a  good 
architectural  effect  could  be  produced  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  that  of  an  ugly  structure  of  brick.  Art  was 
then  really  in  its  infancy  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Ren- 
wick  was  compelled  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  the 
small  amounts  to  be  expended,  feeling  that  everything 
which  led  the  public  to  a  better  appreciation  of  archi- 
tecture would  in  the  end  be  a  gain  to  his  native  city. 
During  this  period  he  also  constructed  many  stores, 
private  houses  and  other  buildings,  and  was  selected 
one  of  the  competing  architects  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  at  Washington,  with  the  result  that  his 
plan  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  the 
building  completed  in  accordance  therewith,  as  it  now 
stands,  although  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
interior  arrangement.  Mr.  Renwick  was  also  appointed 
architect  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction  in 
New  York  city,  and  remained  in  their  employ  until 
1874.  In  1853  there  was  a  competition  for  the  plans 
of  the  Cathedral  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Reuwick's 
plans  were  adopted  by  Archbishop  Hughes  at  that 
time,  although  the  building  was  not  commenced  until 
1858.  The  cathedral  is  Mr.  Renwick's  own  and  his 
greatest  work.  Recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  admired  ecclesiastical  edifices  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  in  Europe — where  it  is  known  as  the  "white 
wonder  of  the  west  " — it  is  deserving  the  following 
description,  which  the  character  of  this  work  neces- 
sarily renders  brief,  derived  partly'from  the  architect 
himself,  and  partly  from  the  Journal  of  the  Fair,  held 
in  the  Cathedral  before  its  dedication :  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  or  the  Cathedral  of  New  York,  as  it  is  now 
more  generally  called,  is  an  example  of  the  Decorated 
or  Geometric  style  of  Gothic  architecture  which  pre- 
vailed in  Europe  from  1275  to  1400,  and  of  which  the 
cathedrals  of  Rheims,  Amiens  and  Freiburg,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  the  nave  of  York  Minster, 
the  choir  of  Lincoln,  the  cathedral  of  Exeter,  and 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  England,  are  among  the  most 
advanced  examples.  Its  design  is  fully  as  original  and 
distinct  as  that  of  any  of  the  above  edifices,  and  bears 
the  individual  stamp  of  the  genius  and  thought  of  its 
originator.  The  plan  as  originally  adopted  contem- 
plated a  larger  building,  but  in  1857  the  dimensions 
were  reduced  by  direction  of  Archbishop  Hughes. 
This  reduction  was  made  in  order  to  afford  room  on 
the  same  plot  of  ground  for  the  residences  of  the  Arch- 


bishop and  Canons.  In  1858  the  building  was  com- 
menced, and  has  been  carried  on  ever  since,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Renwick  and  his  associate,  Mr. 
Rodrigue,  until  the  illness  of  the  latter,  which  ter- 
minated fatally,  threw  the  whole  labor  upon  Mr.  Ren- 
wick. The  block  upon  which  the  cathedral  stands  is 
bounded  by  Fifth  and  Madison  avenues  and  Fiftieth 
and  Fifty-first  streets,  and  is  rocky,  the  rock  coming 
nearly  up  to  the  surface  in  many  places,  and  affording 
an  excellent  foundation.  Where  it  was  necessary  to 
lay  a  foundation,  very  large  blocks  of  blue  gneiss  were 
imbedded  in  cement  mortar  up  to  the  level  of  the 
surface.  Above  the  ground  line  the  first  base  course 
is  of  Dix  Island  granite,  from  Maine,  as  is  also  the 
first  course  under  all  the  columns  and  marble  works  of 
the  interior.  Above  this  base  course  the  whole  ex- 
terior of  the  building  is  of  white  marble,  from  the 
quarries  at  Pleasantville,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
and  Lee,  in  Massachusetts,  both  of  which  are  of  ex- 
cellent quality  and  color.  The  whole  building  is 
backed  in  with  brick  and  stone  masonry,  with  hollows 
in  the  walls  for  prevention  of  dampness  and  for  venti- 
lation, and  is  constructed  in  the  most  careful  manner, 
so  that  probably  no  building  in  this  country  is  more 
stable,  no  crack  having  ever  occurred  in  any  part  of 
the  whole  structure.  The  principal  front,  on  Fifth 
avenue,  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  central 
gable,  with  a  tower  and  spire  on  each  side  of  it.  The 
gable  is  156  feet  in  height,  and  the  towers  and  spires, 
when  completed,  are  to  have  a  height  of  330  feet. 
The  ground  floor  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with 
nave,  choir  or  sanctuary,  and  two  transepts  represent- 
ing the  arms  of  the  cross.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  building  is  333  feet,  its  extreme  breadth  174 
feet.  The  towers  are  .32  feet  broad  at  base. 
The  central  door  is  30  feet  wide  and  51  feet 
high.  The  interior  of  the  Cathedral,  like  its 
exterior,  is  cruciform.  The  nave  is  164  feet 
long  and  96  feet  wide  between  the  side  aisle  walls,  and 
124  feet  broad  from  out  to  out,  including  the  side 
aisle  chapels.  The  transepts  are  144  feet  long ;  the 
choir  or  sanctuary  is  95  feet  long.  The  columns  divid- 
ing the  central  from  the  side  aisles  are  of  white  marble, 
35  feet  in  height,  and  clustered,  and  are  ornamented 
with  beautiful  foliated  capitals.  The  wood-work  is  of 
white  ash.  There  are  five  altars,  of  most  beautiful 
and  elaborate  workmanship.  The  windows  are  seventy 
in  number,  thirty-seven  of  them  being  figured,  and 
twenty  of  the  remainder  of  "cathedral  stained  glass." 
Europe  can  boast  of  larger  cathedrals ;  but  for  purity 
of  style,  originality  of  design,  harmony  of  proportions 
beauty  of  material  and  finish  of  workmanship,  the 
New  York  Cathedral  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed.  It  is 
an  ornament  to  the  city,  an  edifice  of  which  every 
citizen  may  feel  proud,  and  a  proof  that  American 
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architects  and  American  artisans  can  hold  their  own 
with  the  architects  and  artisans  of  the  Old  World. 
During  the  twenty  years  Mr.  Renwick  was  occupied 
in  the  construction  of  the  cathedral,  he  was  employed 
on  the  plans  and  construction  of  many  other  public 
and  private  buildings,  among  which  the  most  promi- 
nent are  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  Madison  avenue, 
and  the  church  on  the  corner  of  Park  avenue  and 
Thirty-fifth  street,  both  in  the  Byzantine  style;  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  corner  of  Fifth 
avenue  and  Twenty-first   street ;    St.   Ann's  Church, 
Brooklyn,  and  a  great  number  of  churches  throughout 
the  United  States,  some  of  which,   such  as  the  Con- 
gregational  Church,  at   Chicago,    are  large   and  im- 
portant structures.     At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years 
he  planned    the    Smithsonian    Institute    building  at 
Washington.     Among  his  other  works  are  the  Corco- 
ran Art   Gallery   at   Washington,  in  the  Renaissance 
style  ;  the  City  Hospital,  the  Small  Pox  Hospital  and 
the   Work  House,    on   Blackwell's  Island ;    the  new 
Lunatic  and  Inebriate  Asylujn  on  Ward's  Island ;  the 
City  Foundling  Hospital  on   Randall's   Island,    and 
Vassar  Female  College,  at  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  Hud- 
son.    The  Albemarle,  St.  Denis,  and  other  hotels  in 
New  York,  and  many  private  residences  in   various 
parts  of  the  State,  including  the  white  marble  resi- 
dence of  Cardinal   McCloskey,   on  Madison   avenue. 
New  York,  have  also  been  designed  by  Mr.  Renwick. 
In    conjunction  with    his   late   partner,  Mr.  Joseph 
Sands,  he  also  planned  and  erected  the  Young  Men's 
Christian    Association    Building,    on    Twenty-third 
street;  Booth's  Theatre,  corner  of  Twenty-third  street 
and  Si.xth  avenue,  and  many  stores  in  New  York,  in- 
cluding the  St.  George  Building,  in  Beelcman  street, 
the  Phelps  Building,  in  Cliff  street,  and  Appleton's 
book-store,   on  Broadway.     He  has  lately  completed 
the  addition  to  Grace  Church,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  with  a  new  front  in 
the  French  Renaissance  style,  on  Broad  street. 


LOVELL,    GENERAL    MAI^SFIELD,    a    Major- 
General  in  the  Confederate  States  army  during 
the  late  civil  war,  and  now  a  resident  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1822.     His  father.  Dr. 
Joseph  Lovell,  was   born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  entered 
the  United  States  army,  served  during   the  war  of 
1813,  and  was  appointed  Suigeon-General  in   1818. 
He  married  Miss  Margaret  E.  Mansfield,  of  New  York. 
Tliey  resided  in  Washington  until  their  death,  in  1836. 
After  this  time  their  son,  Mansfield,  lived  for  two 
years  with  his  guardian  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
His  gi-andfather  held  an  important  position  in  the 


Custom  House  at  Boston,  and  his  great-grandfather, 
James  Lovell,  was  a  leading  patriot  of  that  city  in 
the  initiatory  measures  of  the  Revolutionary  war  of 
1776;    later  he  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,   Chairman  of   the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs,    and  one  of    the    signers,   on    the    part    of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
of  the  old  thirteen  States.     He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, of  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch — his  oldest 
living  male  descendant— is  now  a  member.     In  1838, 
Mansfield  Lovell  was  appointed  cadet  in  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  from  which 
institution  he  was  graduated  in  1842,  ninth  in  a  class 
of  fifty-six,  among  whom  were  John  Newton,  Qusta^ 
vus  W.  Smith,  William  8.  Roseorans,  James  Long- 
street,  Abner  Doubleday,  Alexander  P.  Stewart,  Bar- 
ton S.  Alexander,  Earl  Van  Dorn,  and  many  others 
who  subsequently  attained  high  rank  and  great  dis- 
tinction in  military  service.     In   1843,   Cadet  Mans- 
field Lovell   was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Second 
Lieutenant  and  ordered  on  duty  with  the  Fourth  Regi- 
ment of  United  States  Artillery.     In  1845  this  regi- 
ment joined  the  Army  of  Observation,  under  General 
Zachary  Taylor,   at    Corpus  Christi,  Texas.      Lieu- 
tenant Lovell  served  through  Taylor's  campaign  in 
Mexico  in  1846,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Monterey.     A  short  time  after  this  battle  he  wap  ap- 
pointed Aide-de-Camp  to  General  John  A.  Quitman, 
and  was  made  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of 
Quitman's  brigade.     In  this  double  capacity  he  ac- 
companied this  command  to  Vera  Cruz  in  the  early 
part  of  1847,  and  remained  with  it  until  the  capture  of 
the  City  of  Mexico,  in  September  of  that  year.     In 
the  meantime  Quitman  had  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major-General,  and  assigned  to  the  command 
of  a  division.     In  the  assault  on  Chepultepec  and  at 
the  Belen  Gate  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  this  command 
was  so  highly  distinguished  that  General  Scott  as- 
signed to  it  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  enter  the 
city,  and  General  Quitman  was  appointed   Military 
Governor.     Lieutenant  Lovell  was  wounded  at  the 
Belen  Gate,  and  was  made  Brevet  Captain  in  the  army 
for  gallant  conduct  and  distinguished  skill  in  these 
two  actions.     The  Ca:ptain  and  the  First  Lieutenant 
of  the  company  to  which  he  belonged,  when  he  was 
selected  for  service  on  General  Quitman's  staff,  were 
killed  in  the  attack  on  the  City  of  Mexico.     After 
this  place  was  captured  and  the  newly  appointed  Mili- 
tary Governor  had  established  good  order  among  its 
people.  Lieutenant  Lovell  applied  to  be  relieved  from 
duty  on  General  Quitman's  staff,  returned  to  his  own 
proper  company,  which  was  Light  Battery  G  Fourth 
Artillery,  and  took  command  of  it.     Although  he  was 
then  very  young,  not  quite  twenty-five,  and  low  down 
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in  the  list  of  first  lieutenants,  General  Scott  directed 
such  an  assignment  of  officers  to  the  battery  as  to 
leave  Lovell  in  command  of  it  for  more  than  two 
years.  A  full  Captain  was  not  ordered  to  the  battery 
until  1851,  and  this  was  then  done  only  because  it  be- 
came desirable  that  lieutenants  senior  to  Lovell  might 
serve  ia  it  as  a  school  of  practice.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  join  his  regiment,  stationed  in  New  York 
harbor,  where  he  remained  until  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  United  States  army  in  1854.  He  had 
previously  married  Emily  M.,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Joseph  Plympton,  of  the  TJ.  S.  A. :  an  officer  who  was 
highly  distinguished  in  the  war  of  1812,  in  the  Florida 
war,  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  After  Captain 
Lovell  resigned  he  resided  with  his  family  in  the  city 
of  New  York  until  1861,  being  for  the  first  three  years 
of  that  time  engaged  in  commercial  business.  In  1858 
he  accepted  the  position  of  Deputy  Street  Commis- 
sioner of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  1861,  several  months  after  the  Secession  war 
commenced.  He  was  immediately  succeeded  by  Ed- 
ward Ewing,  who  had  been  regularly  appointed  to 
take  the  place  vacated  by  Lovell.'  The  important 
public  business  entrusted  to  the  Street  Department  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  continued  to  be  conducted  by 
Edward  Ewing  on  the  same  thorough  business  princi- 
ples which  had  previously  characterized  it  through 
the  whole  period  in  which  Lovell  was  Deputy  Com- 
missioner. In  1859,  whilst  engaged  in  the  Street  De- 
partment, he  was  offered  the  command  of  the  Old 
City  Guard,  a  military  company  composed  of  about 
one  hundred  gentlemen  of  means  and  position  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  He  consented  to  accept  this  posi- 
tion on  condition  that  these  men  would,  under  his  in- 
struction, learn  the  duties  of  heavy  artillerists  in  ad- 
dition to  those  of  infantry  soldiers,  and  that  they 
would  afterwards,  under  his  supervision,  teach  others 
these  duties,  so  that,  in  case  of  emergency,  well- 
instructed  citizen-soldiers  would  be  ready  to  man  the 
heavy  guns  of  the  fortifications  of  New  York  harbor. 
The  United  States  Government  had  provided  the  forts 
and  the  heavy  guns,  but  our  small  regular  army  could 
not  in  a  sudden  emergency  fm-nish  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  skUled  artillerists  for  the  sea-coast  defences. 
At  Lovell's  request  the  General  Government  gave  per- 
mission to  use  the  guns  at  Fort  Hamilton  and  furnish 
powder  and  ball  for  target  practice.  Within  two 
years  the  men  of  the  Old  City  Guard,  under  his 
tuition,  became  skilful  heavy  artillerists — each  of  them 
competent  to  teach  others.  The  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  put  an  end  to  Lovell's  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. After  resigning  his  position  in  the  Street  De- 
partment he  went  south,  where  his  three  brothers 
resided,  was  appointed  a  Major-General  in  the  Con- 
federate States  army,  and  assigned  to  command  at 


New  Orleans.  Before  taking  this  command  he  asked 
that  the  fleet  at  that  point  be  placed  under  his  control. 
This  request  was  refused  by  President  Davis,  and  Gen- 
eral Lovell  had  no  authority  over  that  part  of  the  de- 
fence of  the  city  which  was  to  be  made  "from  afloat." 
Ten  months  after  the  secession  of  Louisiana,  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  a  single 
powerful  steamer.  Ten  weeks  after  General  Lovell 
took  command,  it  was  capable  of  resisting  successfully 
any  attack  that  could  be  made  upon  it  by  land  or  by 
water;  but,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1863,  he  received 
orders  to  send  five  thousand  men,  his  whole  movable 
force,  to  Columbus,  Ky.  In  the  same  month,  Com- 
modore HoUins  was  ordered  to  proceed  up  the  river 
with  his  fleet.  In  March,  eight  more  steamers  that 
had  been  prepared  and  armed  at  New  Orleans,  were 
ordered  to  join  Commodore  HoUins.  On  the  25th  of 
April,  the  Federal  fleet  had  passed  the  forts  below, 
and  anchored  abreast  of  the  city,  and  the  place  had  to 
be  evacuated.  Lovell  moved  his  troops  to  Vicksburg, 
began  to  fortify  this  position,  and  take  such  other  steps 
as  would  aid  in  preventing  the  progress  of  the  Federal 
fleet  up  the  Mississippi  River.  While  busily  engaged 
in  these  duties,  he  was,  without  notice,  superseded  by 
General  Van  Dorn.  When  the  latter  attacked  Corinth, 
on  the  3d  of  October,  Lovell  was  second  in  command. 
In  the  retreat  from  that  place,  he  commanded  the  rear 
guard.  General  Rosecrans'  troops  overtook  Lovell's 
command  at  Coffeeville,  made  a  vigorous  attack,  but 
they  were  defeated  and  driven  back  with  great  loss. 
Very  soon  after  this  affair,  Lovell,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  commander  (Van  Dorn),  was  relieved  from 
duty  in  the  field  by  an  order  from  Richmond.  Learn- 
ing, upon  good  authority,  that  reports  derogatory  to 
himself,  in  connection  with  the  fall  of  New  Orleans, 
were  being  circulated  at  the  seat  of  government,  he 
applied  for  a  Court  of  Inquiry.  After  quite  a  long  de- 
lay his  request  was  granted.  This  Court,  in  the  report 
of  its  proceedings,  states  that :  "  When  General  Lovell 
took  command  of  the  department,  on  the  18th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1861,  but  little  had  been  done  in  constructing 
the  land  defences  of  New  Orleans."  After  enumer- 
ating and  fully  approving  all  of  General  Lovell's  plans 
and  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  the  Court 
says:  "But  his  ability  to  hold  that  fthe  interior)  line 
against  attack  was  greatly  impaired  by  the  withdrawal 
from  him,  by  superior  authority,  of  nearly  all  his  effec- 
tive troops."  And  they  add  that:  "When  the  raft 
was  swept  away.  General  Lovell,  with  great  energy, 
immediately  endeavored  to  replace  it,  and  partially 
succeeded ;  but,  without  fault  on  his  part,  this  last  ob- 
struction was  broken  by  the  carelessness  of  vessels  of 
the  river  defence  fleet  colliding  with  it,  and  by  the 
failure  of  ths  guard-boats  to  protect  it  against  night 
expeditions  of  the  enemy."    That  "  the  so-called  river 
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defence  fleet  was  wholly  useless  as  a  means  of  resist- 
ance to  the  enemy,  for  which  General  Lovell  was  in  no 
wise  responsible. "  ' '  Under  the  existing  circumstances, 
the  passage  of  the  forts  by  the  enemy's  fleet  could  not 
have  beeu  prevented  by  General  Lovell  with  any  means 
under  his  control,  and,  the  forts  being  passed,  the  fall 
of  New  Orleans  was  inevitable,  and  its  evacuation  a 
military  necessity."  This  brief  synopsis  gives  a  fair 
idea  of  the  findings  and  opinions  of  the  Court.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  such  a  vindication  would  have 
exonerated  General  Lovell  from  all  shadow  of  blame 
for  the  fall  of  New  Orleans,  but  he  learned,  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  the  highest  authorities  in  Richmond,  includ- 
ing President  Davis,  had  publicly  declared  that  they 
would  have  taken  additional  steps  for  the  security  of 
New  OrleaQs  had  they  been  kept  informed  by  General 
Lovell  of  its  depleted  condition ;  but  so  far  was  he  from 
doing  this,  he  had  led  them  to  suppose  that  the  city 
was  capable  of  making  a  strong  defence.  The  circu- 
lation of  these  statements  induced  him  to  request  his 
friends  in  the  Confederate  Congress  to  call  for  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  War  Department  in  reference  to 
New  Orleans.  This  correspondence  was  published,  by 
order  of  Congress,  and  clearly  shows  that  the  War  De- 
partment was  not  only  kept  accurately  informed  of 
the  whole  state  of  affairs,  but  that  the  means  which 
General  Lovell  had  succeeded  in  preparing  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city  were  taken  from  him ;  men,  guns, 
ships,  and  munitions  of  war  were  ordered  to  other  points 
by  the  Government  in  Richmond,  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  General  Lovell,  concurred  in  by  the  naval  command- 
era  and  the  Governor  of  Louisiana.  This  correspond- 
ence is  quite  voluminous.  The  following  brief  extracts 
will  sufficiently  indicate  its  character :  On  the  6th  of 
March,  Lovell  wrote  the  Secretary  of  War :  ' '  We  liave 
filled  requisitions  for  arms,  men,  and  munitions  of  war 
until  New  Orleans  is  about  defenceless. "  "If  Forts  Jack- 
son and  St.  Philip  are  passed,  a  fleet  can  proceed  at 
once  to  the  city."  The  raft  was  then  intact.  On  the 
10th  of  March  he  wrote,  saying:  "The  heavy  drift 
and  current  have  broken  up,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
river  obstructions  at  Fort  Jackson."  "This  city  has 
been  too  much  weakened  by  detachments  of  all  kinds.'' 
"The  enemy  have  succeeded  in  towing  inside  several 
large  steamers,  which,  in  my  opinion,  only  await  the 
arrival  of  the  mortar  fleet  to  attempt  to  come  up  the 
river  to  New  Orleans."  In  reply  to  urgent  appeals  for 
permission  to  bring  back  the  fleet  of  gunboats  from 
Memphis  to  New  Orleans,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
on  the  11th  of  April,  telegraphed  Commodore  Hollins: 
"Every  eifort  that  nautical  skill,  invention,  and  cour- 
age can  put  forth  must  be  made  to  oppose  the  enemy's 
descent  of  the  river,  and  at  every  hazard. "  On  the  11th 
of  April,  General  Lovell  protested  against  sending  the 
"Louisiana  "  up  the  river ;  and,  on  the  13th,  he  writes : 


"  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  the  entirely  de- 
fenceless condition  of  the  city  against  any  attack  by 
land."  On  the  17th,  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  tele- 
graphed the  President:  "It  is  suicidal  to  send  the 
'Louisiana'  up  the  river."  Mr.  Davis  replied  that  the 
forts  should  destroy  the  wooden  vessels  of  the  enemy 
if  they  attempted  to  ascend  the  river.  He  had  been 
notified  more  than  twenty-four  hours  before  that  the 
Federal  fleet  had  opened  fire  upon  the  forts.  On  the 
8th  of  May,  General  R.  E.  Lee,  then  holding  in  Rich- 
mond the  position  of  General-in-Chief,  under  Mr. 
Davis,  wrote  to  General  Lovell,  saying:  "It  is  be- 
lieved that,  with  the  means  of  defence  at  your  dis- 
posal, you  have  done  all  in  your  power."  On  the  24th 
of  the  same  month,  he  wrote :  ' '  After  the  enemy  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  forts,  it  seems  there  was  nothing 
left  for  you  to  do  but  to  withdraw  the  troops.  I  think 
you  may  confidently  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  intel- 
ligent men  for  the  justification  of  your  course,  as  soon 
as  the  facts,  as  they  actually  existed,  shall  be  known." 
Commodore  Hollins,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Court 
of  Inquiry,  says:  "If  I  had  been  permitted,  I  could 
have  taken  my  squadron  and  have  driven  him  (the 
enemy's  fleet)  back  at  the  time  he  passed  the  forts. 
The  refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  allow  these 
measures  to  be  carried  out  is  the  cause,  in  my  judg- 
ment, of  the  fall  of  New  Orleans."  After  General 
Lovell  was  so  summarily  relieved  from  command  in 
the  field,  under  General  Van  Dorn,  in  1863,  he  was  not 
again  assigned  to  active  duty.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
he  came  to  New  York  and  made  arrangements  for  rice 
planting  on  the  Savannah  River.  The  disastrous  in- 
undations in  1869  desti'oyed  his  prospects  in  this  busi- 
ness, and  he  returned  to  New  Y'ork  city  in  1870,  where 
he  and  his  family  have  since  resided.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged as  a  civil  engineer  and  surveyor. 


NEWMAN,  REV.  JOHN  P.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  dis- 
tinguished divine,  was  born  in  New  York  city, 
September  1,  1836,  and  is  descended  from  a 
worthy  ancestry.  His  father  was  a  thoughtful, 
studious  man  of  German  descent;  his  mother,  of 
French  extraction,  was  a  woman  of  high  character 
and  rich  intelligence,  possessing  the  qualities  of  her 
race— gracefulness,  vivacity  and  enthusiasm  in  an 
eminent  degree— qualities  which,  tempered  by  her 
rare  sobriety  of  mind,  form  the  highest  type  of 
womanly  excellence.  Inheriting  the  physical  and  the 
chief  mental  characteristics  of  both  parents,  Mr.  New- 
man's nature  blends  the  sober,  thoughtful  and  studious 
qualities  of  the  German,  with  the  restless  activity  and 
keen  susceptibility  of  the  French  character.  When  a 
lad  of  sixteen,  a  singular  event  led  him  to  earnest  re- 
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flection  upon  religious  tliemes.  Wliile  walking  in  the 
streets  of  his  native  city  one  evening,  a  stranger  some- 
what rudely  accosted  him,  saying  abruptly,  "Young 
man,  God  wants  your  heart,"  and  like  a  spectre  van- 
ished out  of  sight.  Within  two  weeks  the  same 
stranger  met  him  again,-and,  without  speaking  a  word, 
handed  him  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written, 
"God  wants  your  heart,"  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
gone.  The  message,  however,  lingered  in  the  young 
man's  impressible  heart,  was  obeyed,  and  within  a 
month  he  was  received  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Immediately  his  whole  nature  was  flred  with 
a  new  enthusiasm,  and  he  became  intensely  interested 
in  the  holy  cause  of  his  Divine  Master.  After  a  brief 
interval  at  home  he  sought  the  educational  advantages 
of  Oazenovia  Seminary,  wherQ  he  diligently  pursued 
his  studies  with  a  view  of  entering  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. With  the  rapid  development  of  his  religious 
experience,  and  the  dawning  promise  of  unusual  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  great  service  to  the  Church,  he 
acted  upon  the  advice  of  trusted  friends,  however 
unwisely,  and  turning  away  from  a  bright  career  in 
the  halls  of  the  University,  entered  at  once  upon  the 
active  and  responsible  duties  of  the  ministry.  In  1849 
he  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Oneida  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  soon 
found  himself  engaged  in  the  onerous  duties  of  the 
pastorate  at  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  on  a  salary  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum.  Here,  as  ever  afterward,  with 
a  wise  economy  and  a  laudable  ambition  to  succeed  in 
his  profession,  he  continued,  with  unwearied  devotion 
in  his  church  work,  to  prosecute  his  studies,  classical, 
scientific  and  literary,  and  despite  many  discourage- 
ments, made  rapid  and  unusual  progress  in  them  all. 
In  1855  he  was  transferred  to  the  Troy  Conference, 
and  soon  after  married  Miss  Angeline  Ensign,  the 
daughter  of  Rev.  Datus  Ensign,  one  of  the  early 
Methodist  ministers  of  northern  New  York.  This 
auspicious  event  brought  to  his  assistance  the  counsel 
of  a  wise,  prudent  and  most  highly  gifted  woman.  In 
the  home  and  in  society,  as  well  as  in  the  various 
benevolent  organizations  of  the  Church,  Mrs.  Newman 
has  employed  her  cultured  powers  and  fine  tact  in  a 
womanly  devotion  that  has  opened  new  fields  of  use- 
fulness, and  brought  honor  alike  to  herself  and  her 
eminent  husband.  In  1857  Dr.  Newman  was  stationed 
in  the  city  of  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  where  his  sermons  first  attracted  marked  atten- 
tion outside  the  circle  of  his  own  denomination.  His 
brilliant  talents  as  a  pulpit  orator  were  at  once  recog- 
nized by  all  classes,  among  whom  were  many  eminent 
men,  incladiag  the  Governor  of  the  State,  a  large 
number  of  State  officials,  and  distinguished  clergymen 
of  other  denominations.  At  the  close  of  this  pastorate 
he  was  appointed  to  a  large  and  important  church  in 


New  York  city,  where  vast  crowds  thronged  his  min- 
istry, and  his  popularity  steadily  increased  among  all 
classes  of  hearers  until  the  close  of  his  term,  in  1860, 
when,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  sailed  for  Europe. 
After  an  extended  tour  on  the  Continent  he  visited  the 
East,  where  he  remained  nearly  a  year,  making  a 
careful  study  of  Bible  lands,  Egypt,  Arabia  and 
Palestine.  During  this  absence  his  letters  from  Europe 
and  the  East  attracted  wide  attention  and  added  to  his 
fame.  On  his  return  he  embodied  these  researches  in 
a  book  on  the  Holy  Land,  entitled  from  "Dan  to 
Beersheba,"  which  was  popular  at  the  time,  and  still 
continues  to  have  an  extensive  sale.  After  a  brief 
pastorate  in  New  York,  Bishop  Ames  selected  him  to 
re-establish  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Louisi- 
ana, Texas  and  Mississippi,  where  it  had  not  existed 
since  the  ecclesiastical  secession  of  1844.  He  was 
charged  with  a  delicate  but  important  mission,  upon 
which  he  entered  with  the  truest  and  most  faithful 
zeal,  the  noblest  ambition  and  most  untiring  devotion. 
In  this  new  field  his  labors  were  abundant,  extending 
to  almost  every  department  of  benevolent  enterprise 
and  Christian  work.  Immense  throngs  waited  on  his 
ministry.  He  built  churches  for  the  colored  people  of 
New  Orleans,  and  for  the  fashionable  of  all  classes, 
established  an  institution  of  learning,  where  young  men 
are  educated  for  the  ministry,  founded  an  Orphan 
Asylum,  with  ample  buildings  and  suitable  endow- 
ments, established  and  edited  the  New  Orleans  Advo- 
oate,  the  first  weekly  religious  journal  published  in 
the  South  in  the  interest  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  fruit  of  this  mission  thus  organized  by 
Dr.  Newman  is  four  Annual  Conferences  in  three 
States,  with  three  hundred  ministers,  sixty  thousand 
members,  and  church  property  valued  at  more  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  In  1869  Dr.  Newman  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Church 
at  Washington,  to  which  organization  he  gave  form 
and  vitality.  His  diligence,  zeal  and  wisdom  revealed 
themselves  at  once.  Every  department  of  the  Church 
instantly  felt  his  magical  touch.  His  Sabbath  services 
jvere  attended  by  immense  throngs,  which  were  quite 
as  remarkable  for  their  character  as  for  their  number. 
Many  distinguished  men  gathered  around  him,  as  if 
drawn  by  an  irresistible  fascination.  The  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief 
Justice  and  several  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  heads  of  Departments,  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, Foreign  Ministers  and  distinguished  strangers 
from  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  honored  him 
with  a  reverent  attendance  upon  his  ministry.  And  it 
is  the  uniform  testimony  of  those  who  heard  him  before 
this  audience,  so  remarkable  for  talent  and  culture, 
social  position,  and  ofBcial  rank  and  power,  that  he 
never  failed  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God  with 
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fearless  force  and  fidelity.  He  demanded  for  his 
Divine  Master  the  homage  of  the  great  and  the  service 
of  the  powerful,  and  announced  the  terms  of  eligi- 
bility to  eternal  life  as  the  same  to  the  obscure  and  the 
renowned.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term  of  three 
years  of  efficient  service,  the  congregation  urgently 
desired  to  retain  him  for  a  longer  period.  And  *hen 
this  was  found  inconsistent' with  the  economy  of  the 
Church,  a  violation,  or  rather  an  evasion  of  the  law 
was  openly  suggested ;  but  in  the  spirit  of  genuine 
loyalty  he  preferred  to  retire  from  the  Metropolitan 
pulpit,  which  he  did,  amidst  the  universal  regret  of 
the  congregation  and  the  best  elements  of  Washington 
society,  and  with  singular  unanimity  they  earnestly 
desired  his  return  as  soon  as  the  laws  of  the  Church 
would  permit.  In  the  spring  of  1876  he  was  accord- 
ingly reappointed,  and  immediately  resumed  his 
labors  at  the  National  capital.  The  interval  of  his 
absence  had  been  occupied  in  diligent  study  and  ex- 
tended travel  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  bring  to 
his  Sabbath  ministrations  talents  augmented  and  zeal 
increased  to  a  degree  that  could  not  fail  to  promote 
the  material  and  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  Church. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  successful  pastorate  at  the 
Metropolitan,  he  was  appointed,  at  the  request  of 
prominent  laymen,  to  the  Central  Church,  New  York 
city.  This  beautiful  and  commodious  building  was 
at  once  crowded  withintelligent  and  interested  hearers, 
and  the  appointment  proved  fortunate  for  the  church, 
opening  a  new  era  in  its  history,  while  it  served  to  add 
another  chapter  of  influence  and  honor  to  a  ministry 
which  has  been  so  signally  owned  and  blessed  of  God. 
On  the  return  of  General  Grant  from  his  tour  around 
the  world,  he  again  sought  Dr.  Newman's  ministry 
and  occupied  a  pew  in  this  Church ;  thus,  during  all 
these  years,  the  Doctor  has  been  the  cherished  and 
confiding  friend  and  beloved  pastor  of  General  and  Mrs. 
Grant.  Dr.  Newman  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  dis- 
tinguished honors  alike  from  the  State  and  the  Church. 
He  has  been  three  times  elected  Chaplain  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  twice  by  a  unanimous  vote.  In 
the  spring  of  1873  President  Grant  appointed  him 
Inspector  of  United  States  Consulates.  In  discharging 
the  duties  of  this  high  position,  he  crossed  the  Pacific 
and  traveled  extensively  in  China,  Japan  and  other 
oriental  countries,  with  which  the  United  States  holds 
diplomatic  relations.  With  careful  habits  of  observa- 
tion, and  rare  ability  to  describe  what  .he  saw,  he 
pursued  his  investigations  with  indefatigable  industry 
and  conscientious  fidelity,  and  his  elaborate  reports  to 
the  State  Department  contained  many  facts  and  sug- 
gestions of  great  value  to  the. Government.  The  im- 
portance of  this  mission  was  known  to  but  few  persons 
outside  of  the  State  Department,  until  1876,  when 
investigations  were  rife  in  Washington,  and  Dr.  New- 


man was  summoned  before  a  Congressional  Committee 
and  questioned  concerning  his  mission.  His  answers 
contained  so  much  information  respecting  our  diplo- 
matic service,  that  the  committee  expressed  great 
surprise  at  the  valuable  results  of  his  services,  rendered 
with  but  slight  expense  to  the  Government.  Having 
rendered  his  report,  he  occupied  his  time  and  utilized 
his  notes  of  travel  in  the  preparation  of  a  book,  en- 
titled, "The  Thrones  and  Palaces  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,"  which,  opening  fields  rarely  trodden  by 
travelers,  proved  of  full  and  thrilling  interest 
alike  to  the  scholar  and  the  ordinary  reader, 
and  has  had  a  large  sale.  It  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  Dr.  Newman  occupies  a  high  position 
in  his  own  denomination,  having  been  elected 
three  times  a  member  of  the  General  Conference, 
the  highest  legislative  body  in  the  church — in 
1868,  in  1876,  at  the  head  of  his  delegation,  and  again 
in  1880.  In  the  General  Conference  of  1873,  of  which 
he  was  not  a  member,  he  received  a  large  vote  for 
Bishop,  and  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  a  large  con- 
stituency of  friends  and  leading  men  that  he  was  not 
chosen  for  this  high  office  in  1880.  The  Church  has, 
however,  recognized  his  conspicuous  ability  in  various 
ways.  In  1876  the  General  Conference  selected  him 
as  a  member  of  the  "Fraternal  Commission,"  com- 
posed of  the  representative  men  of  the  denomination, 
and  charged  with  the  arduous  and  delicate  duty  of 
adjusting  the  relations  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Methodist  Church  South.  He  was 
also  appointed  a  member  of  the  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference, which  met  in  the  city  of  London  on  the  7th 
of  September,  1881 ;  and  the  committee  assigned  him 
an  important  subject  for  an  essay,  which  was  written 
with  his  usual  acuteness  and  eloquence.  The  literary 
institui  ions  of  the  land  have  also  recognized  his  rare 
gifts  and  scholastic  attainments.  In  1863  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity ;  and  in  1881  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  was  simultaneously  conferred  by  two  colleges ; 
and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  man  in  the  American  pulpit 
who  occupies  a  more  conspicuous  place  as  an  orator 
at  college  commencements  and  other  occasions  of 
National  interest  and  importance.  In  stature  Dr. 
Newman  is  above  medium  height,  well  proportioned, 
with  an  exceedingly  dignified  bearing  and  attractive 
urbanity  of  manners.  His  countenance  frank,  genial, 
transparent,  expresses  great  amiability  and  refinement 
of  character,  and  is  indicative  of  intelligence,  decision 
and  energy.  Thus  highly  endowed  with  a  broad  and 
noble  nature,  which  has  been  generously  enriched  by 
diligent  study,  wide  travel,  and  a  large  acquaintance 
with  eminent  men,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  his 
leading  traits  are  a  catholic  spirit,  unaffected  modesty, 
sincere  gravity,  and  a  lofty  dignity,  joined  with  a 
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stern  inflexibility  of  principle  and  tenacity  of  purpose. 
He  is  studious,  witlx  marvellous  power  of  continued 
application,  subtle  analysis,  mental  concentration,  and 
a  ready  command  of  his  intellectual  resources.  His 
scholarsliip  is  comprehensive  rather  than  minute  and 
technical,  embracing  a  wide  knowledge  of  history, 
theology,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  political 
economy,  archaeology,  oriental  and  general  literature, 
ancient  and  modern.  With  an  uncommonly  brilliant 
imagination  and  refined  taste,  he  has  rare  genius  as  a 
writer.  His  style  is  vigorous,  racy,  and  figurative, 
with  a  marked  aflSuence  of  illustration,  historical  and 
scientific ;  and  is  remarkable  for  breadth,  variety,  and 
power.  As  a  preacher,  lecturer,  and  orator  he  has 
taken  a  high  rank ;  and  by  many  competent  critics  is 
thought  to  have  few  equals,  and,  perhaps,  no  superior 
in  this  country.  He  brings  to  the  pulpit  and  the  ros- 
trum a  robust  and  manly  form — the  physical  basis  of 
oratory — a  clear,  comprehensive,  well-furnished  and 
practical  intellect,  a  large  and  rich  moral  nature,  a 
profound  sympathy  with  mankind,  a  broad  Christian 
charity,  an  earnest,  abiding  faith,  and  the  deepest  de- 
votion. He  speaks  with  graceful  rapidity  and  force, 
evincing  at  times  great  power  and  creating  deep  en- 
thusiasm in  the  minds  of  his  auditors.  His  discourses 
include  a  wide  range  of  subjects;  are  opulent  in 
thought,  with  an  unusual  blending  of  plain  truth 
and  lofty  eloquence.  He  loves  to  dwell  upon  the 
great  themes  of  the  gospel  and  the  supreme  value  of 
Christianity,  and  may,  not  inaptly,  be  termed  a 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith."  At  the  same  time  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  seeks,  consistently  with  the  standards 
of  his  own  Church  and  creed,  a  maximum  of  spiritual 
life,  with  a  minimum  of  dogmatic  restriction.  He  is 
utterly  incapable  of  bigotry  or  narrowness  of  any 
kind.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  this  spirit,  coupled  with 
extraordinary  pulpit  power,  that  has  led  to  repeated 
invitations  to  the  pulpits  of  other  denominations — 
which  he  has  promptly  declined,  steadily  adhering  to 
the  Church  of  his  early  choice  with  a  fidelity  as  credit- 
able to  Methodism  as  it  is  honorable  to  himself.  A 
true  patriot,  his  soul  is  full  of  hopeful  enthusiasm  for 
the  Republic.  At  all  times  he  is  ready  to  aid  in  any 
movement  that  will  honor  the  Nation  or  promote  its 
prosperity  and  power.  During  the  late  Rebellion  his 
voice  was  heard  in  nearly  all  the  larger  cities  of  the 
land,  in  behalf  of  liberty  and  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
Enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  President  and  others 
high  in  official  authority,  he  was  esteemed  a  judicious 
councillor  and  a  faithful  friend  of  the  imperilled 
Government.  He  is  everywhere  recognized  as  sym- 
pathizing with  all  legitimate  measures  of  reform,  and 
a  bold  and  fearless  preacher  of  the  cardinal  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  in  their  application  to  the  individual, 
to  society,  and  the  Nation.    With  whatever  vigor  of 


argument  and  appeal  he  may,  therefore,  insist  upon 
the  importance  of  a  subjective  experience— the  inner 
life  of  the  soul— his  sermons,  like  those  of  the  elo- 
quent Robertson,  of  Brighton,  are  marked  by  free- 
dom of  religious  thought,  deep  spiritual  insight,  and  the 
liumanizing  elements  of  Christianity.  They  derive  a 
perpetual  charm  from  fresh  and  noble  views  of  truth 
and  life,  awaken  the  tenderest  sensibilities  of  the  soul, 
and  send  a  vigorous  and  healing  impulse  to  the  intel- 
lect. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Dr.  Newman  is  a 
fine  example  of  a  manly  man,  free  from  vague  preju- 
dices or  unseemly  cant — a  man  loyal  and  courageous 
in  the  performance  of  duty,  sincere  and  affectionate 
in  his  friendship,  bold  as  a  free-thinker  in  specula- 
tion, and  devout  as  a  saint  in  feeling — a  man  alive  to 
all  the  sacred  associations  of  the  past,  with  a  sublime 
faith  in  God,  and  in  the  future  of  his  cause,  who  looks 
forward  to  the  overthrow  of  everything  that  is  false, 
unjust,  and  unfriendly  to  humanity — a  man  who  is 
truly  representative  of  the  Church  of  our  time — broad, 
liberal-minded,  patriotic,  and  Christian. 


CORNELL,  HON.  EZRA,  a  distinguished  citizen 
and  philanthropist,  founder  of  Cornell  University, 
and  a  pioneer  and  promoter  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph enterprise  in  this  country,  was  born  at  West- 
chester Landing,  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
January  11th,  1807,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Ithaca  on 
December  9th,  1874.  He  was  the  eldest  of  eleven 
children,  all  of  whom  lived  to  mature  years  and  were 
married.  His  father,  Elijah  Cornell,  was  born  at 
Swansea,  Bristol  County,  Massachusetts,  October  17th, 
1771,  and  his  mother,  Eunice,  daughter  of  Captain 
Reuben  Barnard,  was  born  at  Nine  Partners,  Dutchess 
County,  May  11th,  1788.  His  parents  were  united  in 
marriage  at  the  Friends'  meeting  at  Nine  Partners  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1805.  They  were  both  members 
of  the  religious  society  of  Friends,  more  commonly 
known  as  Quakers,  and  continued  to  be  devoted  and 
consistent  in  that  faith  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Mr. 
Cornell's  father  was  fairly  educated,  and  for  some 
years  was  employed  in  teaching  school.  In  1820  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  De  Ruyter,  Madison 
County,  New  York,  where  he  established  and  con- 
ducted a  pottery  for  more  than  twenty  years,  at  the 
same  time  cultivating  a  farm.  He  was  a  man  highly 
respected  in  the  community  in  which  he  resided,  and 
lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-one  years,  when  he 
died  in  the  possession  of  his  faculties,  remarkable  for 
one  of  his  years.  His  wife  was  called  to  her  rest  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine,  after  fifty-two  years  of  married 
life,  which  was  of  the  highest  type  of  domestic  happi- 
ness.    She  was  loved  and  honored  by  all  who  knew- 
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her.  Her  amiable  atid  cheerful  character  was  prover- 
bial, and  her  example  was  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
those  with  whom  she  was  associated.  The  educational 
advantages  which  were  available  to  Ezra  in  his  youth 
were  very  moderate,  consisting  only  of  the  district 
school.  The  limited  circumstances  of  his  parents  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  them  to  provide  more,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  content  himself,  although  eagerly  crav- 
ing for  more.  He  made  the  best  use  of  the  facilities 
within  his  reach  and  laid  the  foundations  which  were, 
in  after  years,  of  great  value  with  his  practical  mind. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  with  only  the  assistance  of  his 
brother,  about  a  year  younger,  and  without  previous 
apprenticeship,  he  cut  the  timber,  planned  and  built  a 
two-story  dwelling-house  for  his  father,  which  was  at 
the  time  the  best  residence  in  the  neighborhood.  This 
circumstance  led  to  his  choosing  the  carpenter's  trade 
as  a  vocation,  at  which  he  worked  for  two  years  at 
Syracuse  and  Homer.  In  1838  he  located  at  Ithaca, 
Tompkins  County,  where  he  was  first  employed  as  a 
carpenter,  and  subsequently  in  the  machine-shop  of 
Otis  Eddy,  who  early  discovered  his  superior  quality 
as  an  artisan  and  voluntarily  increased  his  wages.  He 
entered  the  employment  of  Jeremiah  S.  Beebe  in  1830, 
and  continued  in  his  service  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
working  his  way  from  the  position  of  an  ordinary  me- 
chanic to  that  of  general  and  confidential  manager  of  a 
business,  consisting  of  milling  and  manufacturing,  in- 
volving hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 
While  thus  engaged  he  superintended  the  work  of 
opening  a  tunnel  several  hundred  feet  through  the 
solid  rock,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  water  of 
Fall  Creek  to  the  miUs  under  his  charge.  This  remark- 
able work  will  long  stand  as  a  memorial  to  the  enter- 
prising proprietor  who  authorized  and  paid  for  its  con- 
struction, as  well  as  to  the  ingenious  engineer  who  con- 
ceived its  usefulness  and  conducted  his  plans  to  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Cornell  was  married,  March  19th,  1831,  to 
Mary  Ann,  the-  second  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Mary  Wood,  of  Dryden,  Tompkins  County,  New 
York.  Seldom  has  wedded  life  proved  more  satisfac- 
tory than  in  this  instance.  Mr.  Cornell  often  said  tliat 
a  large  measure  of  the  success  which  he  attained  in 
after  life  was  due  to  the  inspiration  which  he  received 
from  his  wife.  Ever  cheerful,  patient  and  loyal,  she 
was  his  helpmeet  in  adversity  and  the  companion  of 
his  prosperity.  Their  union  was  blessed  with  nine 
children,  of  whom  only  five  reached  the  age  of  ma- 
turity. Mr.  Beebe  having  disposed  of  his  mills  in 
1841  and  retired  from  business,  Mr.  Cornell  found 
himself  without  employment,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  then  depressed  condition  of  business  affairs,  he  did 
not  readily  find  occupation.  In  default  of  other  en- 
gagement, he  interested  himself  in  the  introduction  of 
a  patent  plow  recently  invented  by  one  of  his  neigh- 


bors, journeying,  for  this  purpose,  through  the  South- 
ern States,  and,  afterwards,  through  New  England. 
At  Portland,  Maine,  in  1843,  he  chanced  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Francis  O.  J.  Smith,  who  was  at  that 
time  a  member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Smith  had  recently 
become  interested  -with  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse 
in  the  ownership  of  the  patent  for  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph, then  just  brought  to  the  public  attention.  Con- 
gress had  made  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  to  provide 
for  building  a  line  between  Washington  and  Baltimore 
to  test  the  practical  utility  of  the  new  invention.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  wires  must  be  laid  under  ground 
to  insure  their  safety  from  mischievous  interference, 
and  the  only  known  mode  of  burying  the  wires  was  by 
digging  a  trench  similar  to  the  process  of  laying  gas- 
pipes  in  the  street.  This,  however,  was  found  to  be 
too  expensive  for  the  amount  of  the  appropriation, 
which  would  be  quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose.  In 
conversation  with  Mr.  Cornell  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Smith  explained  the  difficulty,  and  inquired  if  some 
plan  could  not  be  devised  for  laying  the  wires  by  ma- 
chinery. This  suggestion  led  Mr.  Cornell  to  study  the 
matter,  and  the  next  day  he  presented  Mr.  Smith  with 
a  rough  model  of  a  plow,  which  he  claimed  would  cut 
a  trench  two  feet  deep,  deposit  the  wires  at  the  bottom 
and  close  the  trench,  all  at  one  operation,  as  fast  as 
an  eight-mnle  team  could  walk.  So  convinced  was 
Mr.  Smith  of  the  practicability  of  the  plan  that  he  en- 
gaged Mr.  Cornell  to  construct  the  proposed  plow, 
which,  upon  trial,  proved  to  be  entirely  successful, 
and  Mr.  Cornell  was  induced  to  take  it  to  Washington 
and  undertake  the  work  of  laying  the  telegraph  wires 
as  desired.  Active  operations  began  in  the  autumn  of 
1843,  at  Washington,  in  laying  the  wires  along  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad  towards  Baltimore.  Four 
copper  wires  covered  with  cotton  coated  with  shellac 
were  placed  in  a  lead  pipe,  and,  by  the  use  of  Mr. 
Cornell's  plow,  were  deposited  about  two  feet  under 
ground.  Aiter  a  few  miles  had  been  .laid,  difficulty 
appeared  as  to  the  insulation  of  the  wires,  which  con- 
tinued to  increase  with  additional  distance  until,  on 
the  completion  of  thirty  miles,  it  had  become  entirely 
evident  that  the  wires  could  not  be  used  in  the  manner 
proposed.  Gutta  percha  had  not  then  come  into  use, 
and  there  was  no  known  process  by  which  the  wires 
could  be  securely  insulated  from  each  other.  Professor 
Morse  and  his  friends  found  themselves  in  a  painful 
dilemma.  They  had  expended  $26,000,  and  only 
$4,000  of  their  appropriation  remain  d.  The  wires 
laid  were  of  no  use,  and  absolute  failure  stared  them 
in  the  face.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  Cornell  proposed 
that  the  wires  should  be  placed  upon  poles.  This  was 
pronounced  impracticable  by  Professor  Morse  and  his 
electrician— first,  from  lack  of  means,  and,  second,  on 
account  of  the  liability  of  interference  from  evil-dis- 
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posed  persons.  The  first  objection  was  met  by  a  propo- 
sition from  Mr.  Cornell  to  contract  for  the  erection  of 
a  line  of  poles  and  wire  from  Washington  to  Baltimore, 
for  a  sum  within  the  remaining  balance  of  the  appro- 
priation. This  offer  induced  a  trial  of  the  new  plan  as 
really  the  only  possible  way  of  success,  and  accord- 
ingly the  wires  were  placed  upon  poles,  and  the  line 
was  brought  into  successful  operation  between  the 
two  cities  in  the  spring  of  1844,  a  few  days  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention for  the  nomination  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  which  was  held  iu  Baltimore.  Congress 
was  in  session  at  Washington  at  the  time,  and  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  which 
were  transmitted  by  telegraph,  caused  a  great  sensation 
at  the  National  capital.  The  following  year  Mr.  Cor- 
nell was  employed  in  building  a  line  of  telegraph  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  1846  he  took  the 
contract  to  build  a  line  from  New  Yorli  to  Albany. 
During  the  year  1847  he  organized  a  company,  and 
constructed  a  line  of  telegraph  from  Troy  to  Montreal. 
In  these  transactions  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  reap 
a  handsome  profit,  which  enabled  him  to  extend  his 
operations  to  a  wider  field  of  usefulness.  With  a  saga- 
cious estimate  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
western  States,  he  turned  his  attention  to  that  section 
of  the  country.  In  1848  he  organized  the  New  York 
&  Erie  Telegraph  Company,  extending  from  New 
York  to  Dunkirk,  and  the  Erie  &  Michigan  Telegraph 
Company,  embracing  the  territory  from  Buffalo  to 
Milwaukee.  These  ventm'es  proved  a  heavy  load  to 
carry  for  some  years,  and  would  have  ruined  a  man  of 
less  energy  and  determination.  Fortunately,  however, 
Mr.  Cornell's  vocabulary  knew  no  such  word  as  fail, 
and  he  ultimately  reaped  a  rich  reward  for  his  patient 
fortitude  in  surmounting  difficulties  which  would  have 
discouraged  most  men.  Success,  however,  brought 
another  difBculty,  which  was  the  building  of  rival 
lines  of  telegraph.  For  several  years  competition 
raged  with*  violence,  and  many  companies  speedily 
became  bankrupt,  untU  it  was  apparent  that  prosperity 
could  never  attend  the  telegraph  business  under  such 
circumstances.  Largely  through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Cornell,  a  new  corporation  was  formed,  with  a  view  to 
acquire  the  existing  lines  and  bring  them  into  a  reason- 
able system  of  co-operation.  Thus  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  was  formed,  which  has,  in  less 
than  thirty  years,  become  the  greatest  telegraph  enter- 
prise in  the  whole  world.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
Mr.  Cornell  was  the  largest  stockholder  and  a  Director 
of  this  Company  As  a  pioneer  and  promoter  of  the 
telegraph  enterprise  of  this  continent,  Mr.  Cornell 
stood  in  the  front  rank,  and  few  men  are  entitled  to 
equal  credit  in  the  grand  achievements  which  have  ac- 
complished so  much  toward  the  development  of  the 


business  resources  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Cornell 
continued  his  residence  at  Ithaca,  though  for  several 
years  of  his  active  telegraph  career  he  was  absent  from 
home  much  of  the  time.  Hetook  an  active  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  village,  and  contributed  largely 
to  its  material  development.  He  was  fond  of  agricul- 
ture, and  in  the  intervals  of  onerous  business  cares 
took  great  pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  his  farm.  The 
Ithaca  Farmers'  Club  and  the  Tompkins  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  were  organized  largely  through  his  in- 
fluence and  patronage.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  he 
was  President  in  1863.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  he 
attended  the  World's  Fair  in  London,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  society,  and  embraced  the  opportunity  for 
an  extended  trip  in  Europe.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Rebellion,  in  1861,  he  devoted  himself  for  many  months 
and  contributed  largely  of  his  own  means  to  raise  and 
equip  soldiers  for  the  army  and  to  provide  for  the 
necessities  of  their  families.  He  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  Union,  and  contributed  generously  in 
support  of  its  cause.  In  1861  he  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  and  re-elected  in  1863.  The  following  year 
he  was  promoted  to  the  State  Senate,  and  again  re- 
turned to  the  same  body  in  1865.  He  thus  served  six 
years  continuously  in  the  Legislature,  and  would  have 
been  again  elected,  but  positively  declined  farther  ser- 
vice on  account  of  other  pressing  duties.  The  accu- 
mulation of  large  wealth,  as  the  result  of  his  sagacious 
business  ventures,  led  Mr.  Cornell  to  desire  the  oppor- 
tunity of  benefitting  his  fellows,  and,  looking  back 
over  his  own  experience,  he  felt  that  he  might  do 
something  to  render  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
easier  than  he  had  himself  found  it  in  his  early 
days.  His  first  effort  in  this  direction  was  the 
establishment  of  a  free  public  library  at  Ithaca. 
For  this  purpose  he  erected  a  handsome  building,  cost- 
ing about  $75,000,  which  he  conveyed  to  a  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  use  of  the  public.  To  this  he  added  - 
several  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
other  useful  appurtenances.  This,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  his  ambition,  and  soon  thereafter  he  projected 
an  educational  establishment,  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  Cornell  University.  To  this  institution  he 
contributed  nearly  one  million  dollars  of  his  own 
means,  and  the  State  of  New  York  appropriated  the 
proceeds  of  the  United  States  land  grant  for  an  agri- 
cultural college.  The  value  of  this  fund  at  the  time 
of  its  appropriation  was  estimated  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  State  to  be  about  f  600,000.  Mr.  Cornell  main- 
tained that  by  judicious  location  of  the  lands  they 
could  be  made  to  produce  a  much  larger  sum  within  a 
few  years.  This  duty  he  undertook,  and  devoted 
several  years  to  accomplish  it,  besides  furnishing  a 
large  amount  of  capital  for  the  payment  of  taxes  and 
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other  expenses  incident  to  the  purpose.     The  wisdom 
of  his  action  has  been  vindicated,  and  the  university- 
will  probably  realize  three  or  four  times  the  estimated 
value  of  the  grant.     Mr..Corneirs  generosity  in  found- 
ing this  great  institution  has  found  a  liberal  response 
in  the  hearts  of  many  other  persons.     Henry  "W.  Sage, 
John  McGraw,  Hiram  Sibley,  Andrew  D.  White,  and 
others  have  contributed  more  than  a  million  dollars  to 
the  Cornell  University.     These  benefactions,  added  to 
■the  munificent  endowment  of  the  founder,  have,  with 
the  enlightened  policy  which  has  attended  its  manage- 
ment, sufficed  to  place  the  university  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country. 
The  opening  of  the  university  soon  demonstrated  that 
Ithaca  was  too  inaccessible  for  the  seat  of  a  great  uni- 
versity, and  the  necessity  of  providing  additional  facili- 
ties for  travel  became  manifest.     Companies  were 
organized  for  building  the  Geneva,  Ithaca  and  Athens 
and  the  Utica,  Ithaca  and  Elmira  Railroads,  but  they 
were  unable  to  proceed  with  these  undertakings  until- 
Mr.  Cornell  took  the  burden  upon  himself.     He  in- 
vested nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  in  the  securities 
of  the  two  companies,  but  the  embarrassments  result- 
ing from  the  panic  of  1873  still  left  both  companies  too 
weak  to  complete  their  roads  without  further  assist- 
ance.   The  laborious  struggle  to  carry  forward  these 
public  works  proved  too  much  for  a  man  of  his  years, 
and  Mr.  Cornell  was  prostrated  by  an  illness  which, 
after  a  period  of  six  months,  resulted  in  his  death, 
which  occurred  December  9th,  1874.     Seldom  has  the 
death  of  a  private  citizen  created  such  universal  sor- 
row.   His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  vast  concourse 
of  people,  embracing  the  entire  population  of  the  vil- 
lage, with  thousands  from  the  surrounding  country, 
while  hundreds  of  prominent  citizens  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  State  were  present  to  testify  their  respect 
for  the  man  as  well  as  their  appreciation  of  his  gener- 
ous services  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  education.     The 
bulk  of  his  fortune  was  swallowed  up  in  his  gifts  to 
the  university  and  in  the  unfortunate  railroad  invest- 
ments which  were  made  indirectly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  university,  leaving  but  a  moderate  sum  for  his 
family.    During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  en- 
gaged in  building  a  beautiful  residence  in  which  to 
spend  the  evening  of  his  days.     Unfortunately,  it  was 
not  completed  until  after  his  death.     It  is  now  the 
elegant  and  refined  home  of  Mrs.  Cornell  and  her  two 
daughters.    Three  sons  constitute  the  remainder  of  his 
family.     His  oldest  son,  Hon.  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  (see 
page  75  of  this  volume)  is  the  present  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  having  been  elected  to  that 
position  in  1879.     The  second  son  resides  at  Ithaca,  a 
respected  and  influential  citizen,  while  the  youngest  is 
a  civil  engineer  now  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
railroads  in  Wisconsin. 


ARVIN,  HON.  JAMES  MADISON,  of  Saratoga, 
President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  that  place, 
was  born  in  Ballston,  Saratoga  County,  l^'ew 
"York,  February  27th,  1809,  and  is  the  seventh  in 
descent  from  Matthew  Marvin,  a  native  of  England, 
who  came  to  this  country  in  1635,  became  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  Hartford,  and  subsequently 
settled  at  Norwalk — which  place  he  represented  in  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  in  1654 — and  died  in  1680.  A 
son  of  this  Matthew,  bearing  his  father's  name,  and 
likewise  born  in  England,  was  also  a  pioneer  settler  of 
Norwalk,  and  its  representative  in  the  General  Court 
in  1694  and  1697.  The  latter's  son,  Samuel  Marvin, 
also  represented  his  native  town,  Norwalk,  in  the 
Legislature  in  1718.  William  Marvin,  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Samuel  Marvin,  and  born  October  19th,  1768, 
married  Mary  Benedict,  and  had  three  sons,  of  whom 
James,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  youngest. 
The  comfortable  circumstances  of  their  parents 
allowed  of  these  sons  receiving  an  excellent  education. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  James,  who  had  finished 
his  schooling,  went  to  Saratoga  and  took  charge  of  a 
hotel.  In  the  following  year,  1829,  he  went  to  Albany 
and  took  charge  of  the  American  Hotel,  which  had 
just  been  opened.  After  a  year's  experience  in  this 
place  he  retm-ned  to  Saratoga,  and  became  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  United  States  Hotel,  which  had  then 
been  six  years  in  operation.  For  many  years  he  de- 
voted his  energies  principally  to  the  management  of 
this  enterprise,  not  umindful,  however,  in  the  mean- 
time, of  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  On  the  36th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1838,  he  married  Miss  Rhoby  H.  Barnum, 
daughter  of  Eli  Barnum,  of  Ballston  Spa.  The  death 
of  his  brother,  Judge  Thomas  T.  Marvin,  who  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  ownership  of  the  United 
States  Hotel,  took  place  in  1852,  and  threw  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  management  of  the  establishment 
upon  him.  Although  by  this  time  he  had  become 
deeply  interested  in  politics,  he  found  time  to  look 
after  his  interests  as  usual,  and  successfully  conducted 
the  hotel  to  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  than  it  had 
ever  before' known.  His  first  public  office  was  that  of 
Supervisor,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1845,  and  to 
which  he  was  re-elected  several  times  subsequently, 
officiating  during  more  than  one  term  as  Chairman  of 
the  board.  In  the  fall  of  1845  he  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  by  the  Whigs,  his  success  in  a  county 
largely  Democratic  proving  his  great  popularity  and 
conceded  fitness  for  public  office.  When,  in  1856,  the 
several  old  parties  fell  to  pieces,  Mr.  Marvin  took  sides 
with  the  reorganized  Democratic  party  in  opposition 
to  the  newly-born  Republican  party,  and  continued  to 
act  with  it  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion, 
when  he  became  a  "Union  man,"  and  pronounced  in 
his  support  of  the  Federal  authorities.   In  1863  he  was 
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placed  in  nomination  for  Congress,  on  wliat  was  known 
as  the  "Union  ticket,"  and  was  elected.  Wliile  a 
member  of  the  XXXVIIIth  Congress  he  gave  his  un- 
qualified support  to  the  National  Government  in  its 
efforts  to  suppress  the  Rebellion.  Re-elected  to  the 
XXXIXth  and  XLth  Congresses,  he  co-operated  with 
the  Republicans  "in  securing  those  measures  rendered 
necessary  by  the  destruction  of  slavery,  and  aided  in 
the  passage  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution."  Possessing  a  large  ac- 
quaintance with  public  men,  Mr.  Marvin's  Congres- 
sional career  was  a  markedly  successful  one,  and  it.  has 
been  said  that  he  represented  his  district  with  greater 
advantage  to  its  welfare  .than  any  other  man  ever  sent 
from  it  to  Washington.  He  was  never  a  partisan, 
and  preferred  work  on  the  committees  to  speech-mak- 
ing. Mr.  Marvin,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
Judge  Marvin,  established,  in  1841,  the  Bank  of  Sara- 
toga Springs — now  the  First  National  Bank — and 
was  its  Cashier,  the  Judge  being  President.  It 
is  noteworthy,  and  marks  the  liberal  spirit  of 
the  brothers,  that,  although  the  bank  was  estab- 
lished and  managed  by  them  as  a  private  inter- 
est, when  its  profits  became  large  they  did  not 
selfishly  retain  the  stock,  but  divided  it  among  other 
business  men  of  the  village.  In  all  local  matters  Mr. 
Marvin  took  the  deepest  interest.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  Commissioners  of  the  Saratoga  Water  Works. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  he  has  been  a  Director  of  the 
Schenectady  and  Saratoga  Railroad,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  a  Director  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad.  He  is  also  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Saratoga  Springs.  He  was  one 
of  the  originators  and  first  incorporators  of  the  Sara- 
toga Monument  Association,  incorporated  April  19th, 
1859,  and  is  now  and  has  teen  for  many  years  Vice- 
President  of  that  association.  The  Hon.  Horatio  Sey- 
mour was  President  of  the  association  until  his  resig- 
nation recently,  when  Hon.  John  H.  Starin  was 
elected  in  his  stead.  An  Episcopalian  in  religious  be- 
lief, Mr.  Marvin  has  been  active  in  church  affairs,  and 
liberal  in  his  contributions  to  deserving  charities.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  he  has  been  a  Vestryman  of 
Bethesda  Church,  Saratoga  Springs.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marvin  are  among  the  best  known  people  in  Saratoga. 
Esteemed  for  their  many  excellent  qualities,  and  for 
their  active  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare 
of  Saratoga  and  its  inhabitants,  they  enjoy  in  their  ad- 
vanced Ufe  a  social  pre-eminence  never  accorded  to 
mere  wealth,  and  the  love  and  respect  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Of  their  five  children — one  son  and  four  daugh- 
ters—all are  living  except  the  son,  who  died  in  his  ninth 
year.  Although  well  advanced  in  years,  Mr.  Marvin 
is  still  in  vigorous  health,  and  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  active   of    citizens,   and  few  men  are  more 


widely  k^pwa  and  respected.     By  the  people  of  Sara- 
toga he  is  deservedly  regarded  as  a  public  benefactor. 


&ILMOUR,  HON.  NEIL,  of  Ballston  Spa,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  born  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1840.  He  is  the  son  of  John  Gil- 
mour,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Gilmour  (who,  though  of 
the  same  name  before  marriage,  was  not  of  the  same 
family),  both  of  whom  were  Scotch  by  birth  and 
descent.  He  received  a  good  English  education,  and 
was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Jdhn  Neilson  Institu- 
tion, in  his  native  place.  His  means  at  the  time  did 
not  admit  of  his  entering  college  in  the  old  coun- 
try, so  he  came  to  New  York,  whither  three  brothers 
and  a  sister  had  already  preceded  him,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1856,  entered  Union  College,  at  Schenectady.  While 
there  he  supported  himself  by  keeping  a  college  book 
store,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  he  was  enabled  to 
graduate  with  his  class  in  1860.  His  first  employ- 
ment on  leaving  college,  was  as  teacher  in  Corning 
Union  School,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained during  the  academic  year  of  1860-61.  The 
next  year  he  was  similarly  employed  in  Ballston  Spa 
Academy,  of  which  his  brother,  the  Rev.  James  Gil- 
mour, was  the  Principal.  He  continued  thus  engaged 
several  years,  during  which  he  studied  law,  and  in 
due  time  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  was  twice 
elected  School  Commissioner  of  the  First  District  of 
Saratoga  County,  and  while  serving  as  such  his  name 
was  presented,  in  the  Legislature  of  1874,  for  the  ofiSoe  of 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  His  emi- 
nent qualifications  for  the  position  were  quite  generally 
admitted,  and  he  was  elected.  The  term  of  oflfice  is 
three  years.  At  the  expiration  of  his  first  term,  Mr. 
Gilmour  was  re-elected  in  April,  1877,  and  was  again 
re-elected  in  April,  1880.  He  was  married  in  1865  to 
Miss  Nellie  F.  Clark,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel 
James  C.  Clark,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Gilmour  has 
always  been  a  Republican  in  politics.  He  is  an  effec- 
tive campaign  speaker,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  work  on  the  stump  for  that  party.  The  im- 
portance of  the  office  he  holds  will  be  best  understood 
from  a  glance  at  the  statistics  of  the  department, 
which  show  that  at  the  present  time  more  than  a  mil- 
lion children  are  being  taught  in  the  twelve  thousand 
schools  of  the  State,  and  that  the  work  requires  the 
services  of  thirty  thousand  teachers,  and  an  annual 
expenditure  of  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  tliis  important  department  has 
been  managed  with  so  much  honor  and  ability,  that  in 
his  report  for  the  year  1876  Mr.  Gilmour  was  en- 
abled to  say:  "The  distribution  of  millions  of  dollars 
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yearly,  through  the  different  officers,  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts, has  been  made  without  the  loss  or  misapplication 
of  a  single  dollar.  In  the  school  system  and  in  its  ad- 
ministration fraud  and  defalcation  have  been  un- 
known. The  common  school  system  is  the  glory  and 
honor  of  the  State,  and  the  source  of  its  greatness.  It  is 
only  through  it  that  intelligence  permeates  the  masses, 
and  thus  elevates  mankind." 


TTTARD,  HON.  HAMILTON,  of  Belmont,  ex-mem- 
yy  ber  of  Congress,  and  Attorney-General  of  the 
II  State  of  New  Tork  from  January,  1880,  to  Jan- 
uary, 1883,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Salisbury,  Her- 
kimer County,  New  Tork,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1839. 
In  his  early  childhood  his  parents  removed  to  the  Green 
Spring  Plantation,  near  Jamestown,  Virginia,  where 
they  resided  four  years,  after  which  they  remoyed  to 
Chemung  County,  New  York,  and  settled  on  a  farm 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  village  of  Horseheads.  Young 
Ward,  who  was  now  approaching  his  tenth  year,  was 
a  capable  assistant  to  his  father  on  the  farm.  He  regu- 
larly attended  the  district  school  during  the  winter 
sessions,  and  made  the  most  of  such  limited  educa- 
tional advantages  as  fell  to  his  lot.  He  was  likewise  a 
diligent  reader  and  literally  devoured  everything  in  the 
way  of  printed  matter  that  came  within  reach.  In 
this  way,  having  the  newspapers  chiefly  for  mental 
pabulum,  he  acquired  a  taste  for  politics,  for  which  lie 
early  proved  himself  well  fitted,  taking  an  active  part, 
long  before  he  was  eligible  to  voting  privileges,  in 
local  canvasses,  and  particularly  distinguishing  him- 
self as  a  speaker  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1848. 
His  farm  life  terminated  in  1849,  in  which  year  his 
father  sold  his  property  in  Chemung  County,  and  re- 
moved again  to  Virginia.  The  son,  who  was  now  twenty 
years  of  age,  remained  in  New  Tork,  and  soon  after- 
wards began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
A.  &  W.  P.  Konkle,  of  Elmira,  where  he  remained 
until  July,  1851,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at 
Cooperstown,  New  Tork.  Three  or  four  months  later, 
he  removed  to  Allegany  County,  and  established  him- 
self at  Phillipsville,  the  name  of  which  was  subse- 
quently changed  to  Belmont,  where  he  still  resides. 
He  devoted  himself  with  energy  to  his  profession,  and 
at  the  expliation  of  five  years  had  made  such  progress 
in  public  esteem  and  confidence  that  he  was  elected 
District  Attorney  of  Allegany  County.  In  1859,  his 
term  having  expired,  he  resumed  private  practice. 
The  opening  of  the  civil  war  found  him  an  earnest, 
active  and  patriotic  Republican.  Sickness  in  his  family 
and  flnancial  embarrassment  prevented  his  entering  the 
Union  army ;  but  that  he  might  be  as  serviceable  as 
possible  to  the  Government,  he  accepted  a  commission 


from  the  Governor  of  New  Tork,  empowering  him  to 
participate  in  the  raising  and  organizing  of  troops  for 
the  Federal  service.  He  devoted  much  time  and  at- 
tention to  this  work  in  the  Senatorial  district  in  which 
he  lived,  and  with  great  success.  In  1863  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  office  of  District  Attorney  ;  and  in 
1864  received  the  Republican  nomination  to  Congress 
from  the  Twenty-seventh  Congressional  District,  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Allegany,  Steuben,  and  Che- 
mung, being  elected  to  the  National  Legislature  by  a 
majority  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  votes.  He  was 
re-elected  to  Congress  from  the  same  district  in  1866, 
and  again  in  1878,  in  the  former  year  by  over  six 
thousand  three  hundred  majority,  and  in  the  latter  by 
over  five  thousand  seven  hundred  majority.  In  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress  (the  first  in  which  he  served)  he 
was  placed  on  the  Committee  on  Claims  and  Accounts. 
In  the  Fortieth  Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  Investigation  for  inquiring  into  the  sub- 
ject of  President  Lincoln's  assassination,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Claims.  While 
in  Congress  he  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Special 
Committee  to  draw  articles  of  impeachment  against 
President  Johnson.  In  the  whole  reconstruction  legis- 
lation he  took  an  active  part,  always  as  an  ardent  and 
a  radical  Republican,  making,  moreover,  one  of  the 
first  and  most  pronounced  speeches  in  favor  of  extend- 
ing suffrage  to  the  negro  race.  Although  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  success  and  triumph  of  his  party,  for 
which  he  labored  with  great  diligence  and  efficiency, 
he  declined,  for  private  reasons,  a  re-election  to  Con- 
gress in  1870,  and  leaving  that  body  a  poor  man,  but 
with  an  unsoiled  reputation,  and  the  highest  respect  of 
his  constituents,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Allegany  County.  His  interest  in  politics, 
however,  continued  unabated,  and  he  was  usually  sent 
as  a  delegate  from  his  district  to  the  annual  Republi-^ 
can  State  Conventions,  in  which  he  generally  took  a 
prominent  part,  notably  in  the  Syracuse  Convention  of 
1871,  and  in  that  held  at  Rochester,  in  1877.  In  1879, 
he  was  nominated  and  elected  Attorney-General  of  the 
State  on  the  Republican  ticket.  While  Attorney-Gen- 
eral he  had  charge  of  a  number  of  important  cases 
affecting  the  people  of  the  State.  Among  them  was 
the  famous  case  of  the  People  against  Dennison  & 
Belden,  in  which  the  defendants  claimed  that  they  had 
the  right  to  enter  judgment  against  the  State  for  a 
counter-claim  of  about  1100,000,  which  they  did  iu 
May,  1880.  Attorney-General  Ward  immediately 
moved  to  set  aside  that  judgment  at  a  Special  Term, 
held  in  the  County  of  Albany  by  Mr.  Justice  West- 
brook  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  succeeded  in  his 
motion,  the  Justice  giving  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive 
opinion.  The  defendants  appealed  to  the  General 
Term  of  the  department  in  which  the  County  of  Al- 
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bany  was  located,  and  the  General  Term  afllrmed  the 
decision  of  Justice  Westbrook  setting  aside  the  judg- 
ment. The  defendants  then  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  unanimously  de- 
cided that  the  points  made  by  the  Attorney-General 
were  well  taken,  and  sustained  the  decision  of  Justice 
Westbrook.  The  brief  submitted  by  the  Attorney- 
General  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  very  elaborate 
and  most  exhaustive  upon  the  questions  submitted  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  particularly  as  to  whether, 
under  any  circumstances,  a  defendant  in  an  action 
against  him  by  the  people  can  obtain  a  judgment 
against  the  State  for  a  counter-claim  or  set-ofE.  An- 
other important  case  was  decided  at  the  Special  Term 
by  Mr.  Justice  Martin,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  at  Bing- 
hamton,  New  Tork,  upon  an  application  for  a  manda- 
mus by  the  Attorney-General  at  the  instance  of  Neil 
Gilmour,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to 
compel  a  refractory  local  board  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Cortland  to  give  place  to  Prof.  Cassity  as  Principal 
of  such  school,  instead  of  Dr.  Hoose,  whom  the  Super- 
intendent had  dismissed  and  the  local  board  were 
determined  to  retain.  The  Court  decided  that  the 
Superintendent  had  the  right  to  make  the  change,  and 
sustained  the  Attorney-General  in  his  proceedings. 
The  case  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  through  the 
central  part  of  the"  State,  and  was  the  subject  of  much 
comment  and  interest.  Attorney-General  Ward  early 
took  proceedings  to  compel  receivers  of  insolvent  cor- 
porations to  close  up  their  trusts,  and  mainly  through 
his  efforts  was  duti  the  fact  that  a  number  of  old  re- 
ceiverships were  closed  up  and  the  trust  fund  distri- 
buted to  the  people  entitled  to  the  same.  His  term  of 
oflSce  as  Attorney-General  expired  December  31st,  1881. 


EARL,  SAMUEL,  a  prominent  lawyer,  of  Herki- 
mer, and  elder  brother  of  Judge  Robert  Earl,  of 
the  New  Tork  Court  of  Appeals,  was  born  at 
Herkimer,  N.  T.,  August  9th,  1823.  His  ancestry  on 
the  father's  side  were  English,  and  he  is  a  lineal  de- 
scendant— ^being  seventh  in  line  of  descent— of  Ralph 
Earl  who  came  over  from  England  some  time  prior  to 
1638,  and  settled  in  Portsmouth,  R.  I.  Some  of  his 
Intermediate  ancestors  were  Quakers.  His  father  was 
a  mechanic,  and  settled  in  Herkimer  about  the  year 
1817.  His  mother  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Dr. 
William  Petry,  of  Revolutionary  memory,  an  account 
of  whom  will  be  found  in  the  sketch  of  Judge  Robert 
Earl,  contained  in  Vol.  I.  of  this  work.  Mr.  Earl's 
father  died  when  he  was  only  seven  years  old,  leaving 
the  widowed  mother  with  three  children  to  provide 
for.  Samuel  and  Robert  were  brought  up,  both  work- 
ing on  the  farm,  until  they  had  completed  their  edu- 


cation at  the  common  schools  and  academies.  Samuel 
Earl  then  entered  the  law  office  of  Hon.  Michael  Hoff- 
man, in  June,  1843,  where  he  remained  until  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  when  he  taught  a  select  school  at 
Salisbury  Center.  Returning  in  the  spring,  he  re- 
sumed the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Judge 
Charles  Gray,  of  Herkimer,  where  he  continued — with 
the  exception  of  teaching  school  in  the  winter  months, 
and  serving  as  assistant  teacher  in  the  Herkimer 
Academy,  where  his  brother  Robert  was  Principal — 
until  the  spring  of  1846,  when  he  went  to  Albany  and 
entered  the  law  office  of  Peckham  &  Colt,  the  late 
Judge  Rufus  W.  Peckham,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
being  senior  of  the  firm.  He  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  month  of  January  following,  and,  returning 
at  once  to  Herkimer,  opened  his  office  there.  His 
brother  Robert  studied  law  under  him  until,  being 
admitted  to  the  Bar  a  year  later,  he  was  taken  into 
copartnership,  and  the  firm  became  S.  &  R.  Earl, 
and  so  continued  until  Robert  was  elected  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  Then  G.  W.  Smith,  formerly 
Judge  of  Oneida  County,  became  associated  with  Mr. 
Earl  in  the  practice  of  law,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Earl  &  Smith,  which  was  continued  for  six  years. 
Mr.  Earl  then  associated  with  him  Wm.  C.  Prescott, 
his  present  law  partner,  he  still  remaining  senior  part- 
ner and  general  director  of  the  business.  Mr.  Earl 
has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Isa- 
bella Putnam,  youngest  daughter  of  Alfred  Putnam, 
for  many  years  a  prominent  citizen  of  Herkimer. 
His  second  wife,  Frances  Lansing,  of  Herkimer 
County,  is  a  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Saunders 
Lansing,  who  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Cliancellor 
Lansing,  of  this  State.  In  politics  Mr.  Earl  has  al- 
ways been  a  Democrat,  active  and  industrious  in  every 
campaign,  and  doing  good  and  efficient  work  for  his 
party.  He  has  twice  received  the  nomination  for 
County  Judge,  but  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
county  has  been  too  large  to  overcome,  even  with  his 
conceded  ability  and  personal  popularity.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Democratic  County  Committee 
for  ten  years,  and  has  repeatedly  represented  the  party 
in  State  conventions.  Mr.  Earl  has  rendered  valuable 
aid  in  political  campaigns  by  his  forcible,  pungent  and 
able  contributions  to  tlie  columns  of  the  Democratic 
press,  and  his  pen  has  also  been  active  in  the  discussion 
of  various  other  matters  of  local  interest.  For  many 
years  he  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  local  and 
traditionary  history  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and 
his  researches  in  that  direction  have  been  so  persistent 
and  thorough  that  no  living  man,  perhaps,  is  a  better 
authority  upon  that  subject  than  Mr.  Earl.  In  1876 
he  delivered  the  historical  address  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Centennial  celebration  at  Herkimer,  which  was 
extensively  published  and  favorably  received.     Since 
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that  time  he  has  delivered  other  historical  addresses 
relating  to  the  Valley  of  the  Upper  Mohawk,  and  also 
to  the  Palatines,  who  were  the  first  settlers  in  that 
region.  His  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  that 
part  of  the  country  led  to  his  being  called  upon  to 
address  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  on  several  occa- 
sions. His  most  interesting  contribution  to  the 
archives  of  that  Society,  was  his  address  on  Dr. 
Andrew  A.  Bartow,  and  the  discovery  by  him  of  the 
article  known  as  water  lime  in  this  country.  Before 
the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal  water  lime  was  not 
known  to  exist  on  this  continent,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  canal  authorities  would  be  compelled  to  im- 
port the  Roman  cement  necessary  for  the  hydraulic 
masonry  in  the  construction  of  the  canal.  Just  at 
the  time  when  water  cement  was  most  needed,  it  was 
discovered  on  the  line  of  the  canal  in  Onondaga 
County ;  and  Mr.  Earl,  in  his  address,  demonstrated, 
by  ample  documentary  proof,  that  Dr.  Bartow  was 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  discovery,  which  proved 
of  such  vast  utility,  and  has  since  developed  into  a 
most  important  industry.  On  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  history  of  Herkimer  County,  or  the  families  who 
are  descendants  of  the  Palatine  settlers  ot  that  part  of 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  Mr.  Earl  is  thoroughly  informed, 
and  is,  as  before  stated,  the  best  living  authority. 
The  careful,  patient  study  of  this  subject  has  been,  on 
his  part,  a  labor  of  love,  and  the  work  of  many  years. 
Mr.  Earl  is  still  in  robust  health,  and  actively  and 
successfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  resides  in  the  old  ancestral  home  occupied  by  his 
grandfather,  Dr.  Petry,  before  the  Revolutionary  war. 
He  is  a  stockholder,  Manager  and  legal  adviser  of  the 
Herkimer  Bank,  and  he  is  largely  interested,  with  his 
brother,  Judge  Earl,  in  the  leading  agricultural  in- 
dustry of  the  county.  They  have  several  large  dairy 
farms  in  the  county,  and  to  the  management  and  im- 
provement of  them  Mr.  Earl  devotes  much  of  his 
time.  Mr.  Earl  is  a  churchman  of  long  standing.  At 
an  early  day  he  became  interested  in  organizing  an 
Episcopal  Church  in  Herkimer,  and  hp  at  once  engaged 
in  the  enterprise  of  building  a  house  of  worship,  and 
did  much  towards  its  erection.  He  has  ever  since 
been  and  still  is  connected  with  the  church  organiza- 
tion, either  as  Warden  or  Vestryman,  and  always  con- 
tributing liberally  to  its  support. 


ERNST,  GEORGE  WILLIAM,  of  Cooperstown, 
was  born  in  that  place  February  1st,  1813.  His 
father,  John  P.  Ernst,  Jr.,  settled  there  in  1801, 
and  was  a  manufacturer  of  silverware,  and  dealer  in 
jewelry,  watches,  etc.  His  mother,  whose  parents 
came  from  Germany,  was  a  native  of  Easton,  Pa. 


His  father  died  in  1830,  and  his  mother  in  1855.  His 
grandfather,  John  F.  Ernst,  was  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
man, a  native  of  Germany,  and,  coming  to  this  coun- 
try, settled  in  Cooperstown  in  1799,  subsequently 
removing  to  Reading,  Pa.  George  William  Ernst  in 
his  thirteenth  year,  was  taken  from  school  and  placed 
in  a  store  of  general  merchandise,  in  which  his  father 
was  interested.  This  clerkship,  intended  at  the  outset 
to  be  only  temporary,  continued  for  seven  years,  until 
the  fall  of  1833,  when  he  engaged  in  business  with  his 
brother-in-law  for  the  terra  of  five  years.  In  1837  he 
entered  into  copartnership  with  his  brother,  Henry  B. 
Ernst,  for  a  like  term  of  five  years,  at  the  close  of  which 
he  purchased  his  brother's  interest,  and  for  twenty 
years  thereafter  conducted  the  business  alone  and  suc- 
cessfully, having  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Nelson,  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Wm.  H. 
Averell,  Henry  Scott,  H.  and  E.  Phiuney,  and  others 
of  like  character  and  standing.  Mr.  Ernst  was  an 
active  member  of  the  old  Whig  party,  rmder  the  State 
organization,  in  1840,  known  as  the  Young  Men's 
Campaign  Club.  He  was  made  Chairman  of  the 
County  Committee,  auxiliary  to  the  State  organiza- 
tion, which  position  he  held  for  twenty  years.  He 
was  delegate  to  the  first  and  second  conventions  for 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  party.  In  1849  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Fish,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  loaning  certain  monies  of  the  United 
States  for  the  County  of  Otsego,  which  ofBce  he  held 
for  twelve  years,  under  a  Whig  and  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration. To  Mr.  Ernst  is  due,  in  an  exceptional 
manner,  the  election  of  Washington  Hunt  as  Governor 
of  New  York  in  1851.  The  State  canvass  will  show 
that  the  Governor  ran  463  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket  in 
the  County  of  Otsego,  and  that  excess  was  more  than 
his  majority  in  the  State.  This  result  in  Otsego  Coun- 
ty, due  to  Mr.  Ernst's  personal  efforts  and  popularity, 
secured  Mr.  Hunt's  election.  In  1855  Mr.  Ernst  was 
elected  Clerk  of  Otsego  County.  In  1863  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln,  Internal  Revenue  Col- 
lector for  the  Nineteenth  Congressional  District,  com- 
prising the  Counties  of  Otsego,  Chenango,  and  Dela- 
ware, which  office  he  held  until  1869.  He  was  a 
Director  for  many  years  in  the  Otsego  County  Bank, 
and  its  Vice-President  during  the  last  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  until  it  was  merged  into  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Cooperstown.  He  was  the  first  President  of 
the  latter  Institution,  but  resigned  under  the  ruling  of 
the  Revenue  Department  forbidding  Collectors  to  de- 
posit money  collected  in  banks  in  which  they  were 
interested.  Governor  Morgan,  in  1863,  appointed  Mr. 
Ernst,  Chairman  of  the  Twenty-first  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict Committee,  comprising  the  Counties  of  Otsego 
and  Herkimer,  to  raise  volunteers  for  the  army ;  and 
the  121st  and  153d  Regiments  of  New  York  State 
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Volunteers,  numbering  2,000  men,  were  raised  under  the 
supervision  of  tliat  committee.  In  1870  he  was  again 
elected  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Cooperstown,  which  position  he  held  until 
1876.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  has  been  Vestryman 
and  Warden  of  Christ  Church,  Cooperstown ;  has  been 
frequently  elected  Trustee  of  the  village,  and  as  often 
represented  the  town  of  Otsego  in  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. While  in  active  business  he  took  great  in- 
terest in  all  enterprises  for  the  improvement  and 
growth  of  his  native  village,  and  contributed  liber- 
ally of  his  means  for  that  purpose.  After  the  death, 
in  1855,  of  A.  M.  Barber,  late  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Otsego  BepubUcan,  the  leading  county  newspaper 
of  the  Whig  party,  it  became  necessary  to  change 
the  ownership  and  management  of  the  business.  As 
it  was  upon  the  eve  of  the  fall  election,  Mr.  Ernst 
came  forward  and  purchased  the  establishment  and 
consolidated  the  same  with  The  Democrat — a  Free-Soil 
Democratic  paper,  also  published  in  that  village — un- 
der the  title  of  Republican  and  Democrat,  at  a  later 
date  changed  to  Otsego  Republican.  Mr.  Ernst  pur- 
chased new  type  and  a  power  press,  with  James  J. 
Hendryx  as  manager  and  L.  C.  Turner  as  editor. 
The  subscription  list,  under  this  organization,  soon 
doubled  in  numbers  of  that  of  both  of  the  old  papers. 
The  enterprise  was  a  success,  politically  and  finan- 
cially, and  under  the  present  owners  the  paper  is  one 
of  the  best  Republican 'weeklies  in  the  State.  Mr. 
Ernst  has  been  on  the  most  friendly  and  intimate 
terms,  for  forty  years  or  more,  with  many  prominent 
men  of  the  State,  including  such  honored  names  as 
Thurlow  Weed,  Hamilton  Fish,  and  B.  D.  Morgan, 
and  also,  during  their  lifetime,  with  Hon.  William 
H.  Seward,  Washington  Hunt,  John  A.  King,  John 
L.  Schoolcraft,  and  others.  On  May  10th,  1837,  Mr. 
Ernst  married  Miss  Catharine  Henn,  of  Cherry  Val- 
ley, daughter  of  Bernhardt  Henn,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, and  Ann  Henn,  daughter  of  Judge  Ephram 
Hudson,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  owner  of  the 
finest  farms  in  the  county  lying  south  of  that  village. 
Of  his  children  two  sons  survive,  one  residing  in 
Brooklyn  and  the  other  in  Cooperstown. 


CROSBY,  HON.  ALEXANDER  H.,  M.D.,  of  Low- 
ville,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Martinsburgh,  Lewis 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1836. 
The  New  England  family  of  Crosby,  from  which  he  is 
descended,  has  produced  many  eminent  members  of 
the  learned  professions.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned the  late  Dixi  Crosby,  for  a  long  time  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School ;  Alpheus 
Crosby,  the  noted  Greek  scholar  and  author  of  the 


Greek  Grammar  so  long  used  in  American  colleges ; 
Thomas  R.  Crosby,  of  extensive  acquirements  in 
botany  and  materia  medica;  Dr.  "Ben"  Crosby,  a 
physician  of  high  repute  and  great  social  popularity ; 
Alpheus  B.  Crosby  (son  of  Dixi  Crosby),  late  Profes- 
sor of  Anatomy  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  many  others  of  scarcely  less  merit  and 
ability,  who  have  taken  front  rank  in  their  respective 
professions.  Jeremiah  Crosby,  the  grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  son  of  Captain  Prince 
Crosby,  who  commanded  a  merchant  ship  sailing  be- 
tween one  of  the  eastern  ports  and  Cuba,  and  who 
married  a  Spanish  lady  of  great  beauty.  He  emigrated 
from  New  Hampshire  about  the  year  1800,  and  settled 
ih  Lewis  County,  N  Y.,  where  his  son,  Hopldns 
Crosby,  was  born.  The  latter  married  Miss  Mary 
Porter,  also  of  Lewis  County,  whose  parents  were  from 
New  England.  Hopkins  Crosby  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  was  a  farmer  in  good  circumstances,  but  a 
year  or  two  later  his  health  began  to^fail,  and  by  the 
time  his  eldest  son,  Alexander,  was  nine  years  of  age, 
he  was  compelled  to  seek  a  more  healthful  locality  to 
save  his  life.  With  his  wife  and  four  small  children 
he  removed  to  Tioga  County,  Penu.,  and  found  the 
change  beneficial.  His  means,  greatly  reduced  by  his 
long  illness,  did  not  permit  him  to  become  an  extensive 
land  owner,  but  the  small  farm  which  he  purchased 
"on  time  "  proved  sufficient  to  provide  for  his  wants, 
although  for  the  first  few  years  it  afforded  nothing 
more  than  this.  By  hard  work  and  economy,  how- 
ever, and  by  the  assistance  of  his  good  wife,  who  was 
in  excellent  health,  he  was  enabled  to  improve  his  con- 
dition, and  finally  once  again  attained  to  comfortable 
circumstances,  in  which  he  remained  during  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Alexander  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm, 
helping  in  the  varied  labors,  and  gaining  health  and 
strength  thereby.  His  education  was  obtained  mainly 
at  home,  as  it  was  a  heavy  tax  on  a  farmer  in  that  day 
to  meet  the  charges  for  schooling  which  the  insuflScient 
appropriations  rendered  necessary,  but  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  even  more  advanced  than  many  others 
of  similar  age.  Stimulated  by  ambition,  which  prob- 
ably owed  its  development  in  great  measure  to  his 
fondness  for  reading  history  and  biography,  he  deter- 
mined to  become  a  physician.  The  circumstances  of 
his  family  being  now  very  much  improved,  he  was 
sent  to  a  select  school  in  the  neighborhood,  and  after 
six  months  training  there  he  entered  the  Academy  at 
Wellsboro',  Pa.,  where  he  remained  a  year.  Later  he 
entered  the  seminary  at  Mansfield,  Pa.,, for  nearly  two 
years,  afterwards  studying  at  the  academy  in  Lowville, 
N.  Y.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  his 
mother's  uncle,  Dr.  Lyman  Buckley,  of  Oswego 
County,  and  prosecuted  it  later  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
James  T.   Peilen,  of  Martinsburgh,   Lewis  County, 
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N.  Y.  During  the  three  or  four  years  devoted  to 
these  initial  studies,  he  maintained  himself  and  added 
to  his  funds  by  teaching  school.  After  a  course  of 
medical  lectures  at  the  Albany  Medical  College,  he 
■was  licensed  by  the  Lewis  County  Medical  Society  to 
practice  medicine,  and  began  professional  life  in  Jan- 
uary, 1863,  at  the  village  of  Martinsburgh,  then  the 
county  seat  of  Lewis  County.  On  the  33d  of  .Febru- 
ary, 1864,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Addie  M.  Macoy, 
daughter  of  Nathan  Macoy,  of  Martinsburgh,  and  in 
March,  1867,  removed  to  Lowville,  which  had  then 
become  the  county  seat.  His  rise  in  his  profession 
was  remarkably  rapid,  and  before  he  had  practiced  a 
year  he  took  rank  among  the  oldest  and  best  known 
physicians  in  the  county.  He  studied  diligently  and 
kept  abreast  of  the  times  in  all  that  pertained  to 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  result  is  that  to-day  he 
stands  among  the  foremost  in  the  medical  profession 
in  northern  New  York.  Dr.  Crosby  first  came  promi- 
nently before  the  pubUc.  independently  of  his  regular 
practice,  through  his  connection  as  a  witness  with  the 
trial  of  the  murderers  of  an  epileptic  named  Joint, 
who  came  to  his  death  by  blows  on  the  head,  Christ- 
mas Eve,  1868.  In  this  case  Dr.  Crosby,  who  had 
been  caUed  by  the  Coroner  and  District  Attorney  to 
visit  the  murdered  man,  maintained  that  death  was 
the  result  of  the  blows  administered,  although  the  skull 
was  not  fractured  and  no  large  blood  vessels  were 
ruptured.  The  defence  claimed  that  death  resulted 
from  epilepsy.  The  jury  and  Judge  (as  well  as  the 
people  present  at  the  trial),  took  Dr.  Crosby's  view  of 
the  matter.  From  the  close  of  this  case  up  to  the 
present  time  no  criminal  trial  of  importance  has  oc- 
curred in  Lewis  County  in  which  he  has  not  appeared 
as  an  expert  witness,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  his 
testimony  has  invariably  been  accepted  as  conclusive 
and  final.  Another  remarkable  case  in  which  he  took 
a  part  was  tried  some  three  years  ago.  An  idiot 
female,  forty-two  years  of  age,  died,  and  her  step- 
mother, with  whom  she  had  lived,  was  accused  of 
starving  her  to  death,  and  subsequently  indicted  for 
murder.  At  the  trial  Dr.  Crosby  was  retained  by 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  to  assist  in  the  cross-ex- 
amination of  the  medical  witnesses  who  had  testified 
at  the  Coroner's  inquest  that  death  had  resulted  from 
starvation.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  cross-examina- 
tion the  Judge  dismissed  the  case,  it  having  been  made 
apparent  that  the  medical  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
knew  nothing  about  the  case.  As  a  surgeon  Dr. 
Crosby  enjoys  a  pre-eminent  reputation.  Possessing  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy,  strong  nerve  and 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  he  works  with  that 
rapidity  and  skill  which  ensure  success.  In  the 
County  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber for  many  years,  he  has  held  successively  the  offices 


of  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  President,  and  has  been 
several  times  a  delegate  from  the  society  to  the  State 
Medical  Society.  He  is  at  present  on  the  list  of  those 
eligible  to  permanent  membership  in  the  latter 
body.  Apart  from  his  strictly  professional  duties. 
Dr.  Crosby  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  politics, 
identifying  himself  with  the  Democratic  party, 
which,  in  the  fall  of  1875,  elected  him  to  the  State  As- 
sembly, to  serve  during  the  following  year.  While  in 
the  Assembly  he  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  County 
Committee,  and  under  his  able  management  the  party 
in  Lewis  County  was  successful.  During  the  years 
1877  and  1878  he  represented  the  Twenty-second  Con- 
gressional District  on  the  State  Central  and  Executive 
Committees.  In  1881  he  was  again  Chairman  of  the 
County  Committee,  and  although  the  Democrats  had 
not  had  a  notable  success  in  Lewis  County  since  1876, 
they  were  again  victorious  under  his  leadership  and 
skilful  management.  While  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, Dr.  Crosby  distinguished  himself  by  a  con- 
scientious attention  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  A 
man  of  great  force  of  character  and  decided  views,  his 
influence  was  always  strong,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  welfare  of  his  constituents  was  carefully  guarded. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Canals,  he  used  his 
influence  in  favor  of  low  tolls,  the  first  movement  to- 
ward securing  which  was  made  in  that  session  of  the 
Legislature.  He  was  also  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Health,  and  was  active  in  the 
attempt  made  to  suppress  the  "  Hunter's  Point  nuis- 
ances," advocating  that  the  committee  visit  New  York 
and  take  evidence  there,  and  examine  personally  the 
several  manufactories  of  bone  phosphate  and  other 
works  claimed  to  be  offensive  to  the  residents  of  that 
city  and  deleterious  to  public  health.  The  committee 
having  been  directed  to  make  the  examination,  re- 
ported a  bill  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  carry  on  cer- 
tain manufactures  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  city.  In  1879,  he  was  again  nom- 
inated for  the  Assembly.  The  campaign  of  1879  in 
Lewis  County  resulted— as  it  did  in  most  districts  in 
the  State— disastrously  to  the  Democratic  ticket.  Dr. 
Crosby,  although  defeated,  secured  seven  hundred 
votes  more  than  others  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  his 
county.  Dr.  Crosby  is  au  Episcopalian  and  a  member 
of  Trinity  Church,  Lowville,  of  which  for  a  number  of 
years  he  has  been  a  Vestryman.  He  is  a  liberal  con- 
tributor to  the  church  and  to  its  charitable  work,  and 
is  highly  esteemed  by  rich  and  poor  alike.  His  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  poor  is  one  of  the  noblest  features 
of  his  character,  and  is  exemplified  in  many  ways.  In 
November,  1880,  diphtheria  showed  itself  in  the  town 
of  Greig,  Lewis  County,  and  from  November  10th  to 
April  1st  following,  thirty-five  fatal  cases  occurred 
within  a  radius  of  three  miles,  in  a  sparsely  settled  dis- 
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trict.  Dr.  Crosby,  satisfied  that  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease was  local,  visited  Greig  and  made  investigations, 
■which  proved  that  the  affection  resulted  from  the  use 
by  the  poorer  classes  of  diseased  potatoes.  He  com- 
municated the  result  of  his  investigation  to  Dr.  F.  B. 
Hough,  Commissioner  of  Forestry  for  the  United  States, 
who  reported  the  same  to  Dr.  Harris,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  The  latter  wrote  to  Dr.  Hough, 
as  follows : 

SiATB  OS  New  Yoek,  Boabd  of  Hba.lth,  (^ 
Albany,  April  13,  1881.     j 

F.  B.  Hough,  M.D.,  Mealth  Offleer.  Lowville,  iV.  Y.  : 
Dbae  Dootoe  : — ^Dr.  Crosby  has  made  just  the  kind 
of  study  in  the  town  of  Greig  that  ought  to  be  made 
concerning  diphtheria,  wherever  it  occurs.  Those 
thirty-two  fatal  cases  teach  significant  facts.  Will  you 
thank  him,  on  our  belialf,  for  his  study  in  this  line, 
and  ask  him  to  send  me,  for  the  use  of  the  State  Health 
Board,  a  carefully  traced  record  of  the  outbreak  in 
Greig.  The  subsistence  of  poor  people  upon  disin- 
tegrated and  partially  decomposed  potatoes  that  have 
been  frozen,  leads  us  to  observe  the  anaemic  and  morbid 
conditions  that  may  have  led  to  the  easy  invasion  of 
any  contagion  that  attacks  the  mucous  membranes 
and  the  blood.  If  any  of  the  potatoes  are  yet  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  wrapped  in  shavings  and  sent  to  Albany, 
I  will  have  a  careful  microscopic  and  chemical  analysis 
of  them  made.    Respectfully  yours, 

[Signed]  E.  Haeeis. 

Appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  at  the 
head  of  the  Visiting  Committee  for  Lewis  County,  he 
has  succeeded  in  securing  many  comforts  for  the  in- 
mates of  the  public  institutions,  and  is  beloved  by 
them  for  his  kindly  attention  to  their  interests.  Dr. 
Crosby  can  truthfully  be  classed  among  the  self-made 
men  of  the  State.  Having  battled  successfully  in  his 
youth  with  poverty  and  kindred  disadvantages,  he  has 
been  equally  successful  in  his  mature  life ;  and  not 
only  as  a  learned  and  skilful  physician,  but  also  as  a 
worthy  and  capable  citizen,  takes  a  deservedly  high 
place  in  the  community. 


SHANKLAND,  HON.  WILLIAM  H.,  of  Cortland, 
ex-Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  is  a  native  of  Montgomery  County, 
where  he  was  born  on  the  39th  of  February,  1804. 
His  father,  William  Shankland,  was  a  prosperous 
farmer  of  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  County,  and  his 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Margaret  Henry, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland.  When  he  was  about  four 
years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Onondaga  County, 
where  he  received  his  education,  which  was  com- 
pleted at  Pompey  Academy.  The  legal  profession 
possessed  special  attractions  for  him,  and  he  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Sanders  Van  Rensse- 
laer, in  Onondaga  County.    At  a  later  period  he  pur- 


sued his  studies  under  Robert  Campbell,  at  Coopers- 
town,  and  completed  them  in  the  office  of  Daniel 
Gott,  "at  Pompey  Hill.  He  was  admitted  to  practice 
as  an  attorney  in  May,  1837,  and  immediately  opened 
an  office  in  Cortland.  In  February  of  the  following 
year  he  married  Miss  Lucia  Emeline  Clarke,  of  On- 
ondaga. In  1833  he  was  appointed  District  Attorney 
of  Cortland,  an  office  which  he  ffiled  with  ability  till 
1848,  when  he. resigned.  His  eminent  legal  attain- 
ments and  high  character  led  to  his  nomination  as 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  the  Sixth  Judicial  District,  comprising  Che- 
mung, Tompkins,  Tioga,  Cortland,  Broome,  Che- 
nango, Otsego,  Delaware  and  Madison  Counties. 
Elected  to  this  office,  he  discharged  his  high  judicial 
functions  with  dignity,  justice,  and  honor,  and  re- 
tired, after  ten  years  and  a  half  of  able  service,  with  a 
greatly  enhanced  reputation  and  universal  respect- 
From  1853  to  1866  he  made  his  residence  at  Syracuse, 
but  at  the  latter  date  returned  to  Cortland,  his  former 
place  of  residence,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 
Judge  Shankland  lost  his  first  wife  in  1863.  He  was 
again  married  in  June,  1864,  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Leal, 
daughter  of  Dr.  King,  of  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania. 
His  family  consists  of  two  daughters  and  one  son. 
The  eldest  of  the  former  married  Judge  Andrews,  of 
Syracuse.  The  son,  W.  H.  Shankland,  Jr.,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  1868,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  the  office  formerly  occupied  by  his  distinguished 
father. 


DUELL,  HON.  R.  HOLLAND,  of  Cortland,  ex- 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Patents,  was  born 
in  Warren,  Herkimer  County,  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 30th,  1834,  and  is  the  grandson  of  Benjamin  Duell, 
a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  who  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker's  Hill.  His  parents— Joseph  Duell,  a  farmer, 
and  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Phoebe  Potter 
— were  from  Rhode  Island.  Having  obtained  a  suit- 
able preliminary  education  in  the  academies  of  Herk- 
imer and  Syracuse,  he  studied  law  with  C.  B. 
Sedgwick,  of  the  latter  place,  and  afterwards  with 
Daniel  Gott,  at  Pompey  Hill,  and  in  1845  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Bar.  He  at  once  began  practice  at  Fabius, 
Onondaga  County,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
during  which  time  he  married  Miss  Mary  Ledyard 
Cuyler,  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  resident  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Pompey.  In  the  summer  of  1847 
he  settled  in  Cortland,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Hia 
political  affiliations  were  with  the  Whigs,  who,  in 
1850,  elected  him  District  Attorney.  After  he  had 
held  office  two  terms  (six  years)  he  was  elected  County 
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Judge  for  a  term  of  four  years,  but  before  completing 
his  term  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Twenty-flrst 
Congressional  District,  comprising  Cortland,  Broome, 
and  Chenango  Counties.  In  the  XXXVIth  Congress 
he  did  excellent  service  on  the  Committee  on  Revolu- 
tionary Claims,  and  being  re-elected,  served,  during 
the  XXXVIIth  Congress,  as  Chairman  of  that  Com- 
mittee, and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Cobamittee  on 
Claims.  Declining  a  second  renomination,  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  in  Cortland,  and  continued  thus 
engaged  till  the  spring  of  1869,  when  he  accepted  from 
General  Grant  an  appointment  as  Assessor  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  the  Twenty-third  Congressional  District. 
This  office  he  filled  with  general  satisfaction  till  the 
fall  of  1870,  when  he  was  again  sent  to  Congress,  this 
time  to  represent  the  Twenty-third  District,  which 
comprised  Onondaga  and  Cortland  Counties.  In  this 
body  he  served  with  distinction  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  of  which  General  Banks  was  Chair- 
man. In  1873  he  was  re-elected  to  Congress  from  the 
same  district,  and  during  this  term  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision  of  Taxes,  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  on  Public  Buildings.  In 
the  fall  of  1875  he  was  appointed  IT.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  but  resigned  this  office  in  January,  1877, 
and  resumed  professional  labor  in  Cortland,  his  per- 
manent residence.  Mr.  Duell  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  politics  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
In  1856  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  that  nom- 
inated Fremont  for  the  presidency.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party,  and  was 
a  delegate  to  the  convention  held  in  Baltimore,  in 
1864,  which  renominated  Lincoln  for  the  presidency, 
and  also  to  the  Chicago  Convention  held  in  1868,  which 
put  General  Grant  in  nomination.  In  local  politics, 
Mr.  Duell's  influence  has  always  been  exerted  in  the 
interests  of  good  government  irrespective  of  party,  but 
on  National  issues  he  has  invariably  supported  the 
Republican  party.  His  personal  character  is  pure  and 
his  political  record  unstained,  and  few  men  who  have 
been  so  long  in  public  life  have  succeeded  in  retaining 
in  so  high  a  degree  the  respect  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Cortland,  he  has  been  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 


HYDE,  FREDERICK,  M.D.,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, and  Professor  of  Surgery  in  that  institution, 
was  born  at  Whitney's  Point,  Broome  Co.,  New  York, 
January  37th,  1809.  His  grandfather  was  General 
Caleb  Hyde,  of  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  who 
won  fame  as  a  brave  and  skilful  officer  during  the 


Revolutionary  war.  General  Hyde  was  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  Broome  County,  New  York,  and 
was  for  many  years  a  respected  resident  of  the  town 
of  Lisle  in  that  county.  A  son  of  General  Hyde,  Col- 
onel Ebby  Hyde,  likewise  of  Berkshire  County,  was 
the  father  of  Dr.  Hyde.  He  was  also  a  resident  of 
Broome  County.  Dr.  Hyde  passed  his  early  life  m  his 
native  place  and  obtained  his  education  through  pri- 
vate tutors  and  in  the  public  and  grammar  schools  of 
the  town.  In  1831,  he  began  to  read  medicine  with 
Dr.  H.  Moe  of  Tompkins  County.  Subsequently  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Horace  Bronson,  of  Cortland 
County.  He  attended  three  courses  of  lectures  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Western 
District  of  New  Y^ork,  located  at  Fairfield,  and  ob- 
tained his  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  that 
institution  in  1836.  After  graduation  he  established 
himself  at  Cortland,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and 
actively  practiced  his  profession.  In  1854  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children  in  Geneva  Medical  College.  In  1855  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Chair  of  Surgery  in  the  same  in- 
stitution, and  occupied  that  position  until  the  closing 
of  the  college,  and  organization  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  Syracuse  University,  in  1873,  when  he  be- 
came Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  faculty  of  that 
school.  This  chair  he  still  occupies  and  is  also  Dean 
of  the  Faculty.  Previous  to  his  connection  with  the 
Geneva  Medical  College  he  had  for  a  few  years  taught 
a  private  class  in  anatomy  in  Cortland.  Dr.  Hyde  has 
twice  been  elected  President  of  the  Cortland  County 
Medical  Society.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  South- 
ern Central  Medical  Association  of  New  York,  and  has 
been  its  President.  This  society,  which  was  very  ef- 
ficient during  its  existence,  was  dissolved  while  the 
civil  war  was  in  progress.  Dr.  Hyde  is  a  perma- 
nent member  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society, 
and  in  1865  was  President  of  that  body.  In  1868  he 
was  a  delegate  from  this  society  to  the  State  Medical 
Society  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  is  a  perma- 
nent member  of  that  organization.  In  1876  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  International  Medical  Congress,  held 
at  Philadelphia  in  connection  with  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition. In  this  congress  he  read  a  paper  before  the 
surgical  section,  entitled  "On  Opening  the  Sac  in 
Herniotomy."  Dr.  Hyde  has  contributed  a  number 
of  scholarly  articles  to  the  literature  of  his  profession. 
During  the  existence  of  the  Southern  Central  Medical 
Association  of  New  York,  he  contributed  to  its  pub- 
lished transactions  a  series  of  reports  on  the  surgery 
of  Cortland  County.  Among  his  other  contributions 
to  medical  literature  may  be  mentioned  "Fracture  of 
the  Cranium,"  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society,  in  1863  ;  "Hernia  audits 
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Complications,"  (1867);  "Malignant  Tumors  of  tlie 
Abdomen,"  (1870) ;  "Memoir  of  Alexander  Thomp- 
son" (1871);  and  "The  Taxis  in  Strangulated  Her- 
nia," (1875),  likewise  published  in  these  TransaoUona  ; 
also  a  paper  on  "  Traumatic  Arterial  Hemorrhage," 
published  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  II,  No. 
8  ;  and  one  on  "  Psoas  or  Lumbar  Abscess, "  published 
in  Vol.  rV,  No.  8  of  the  same  periodical.  In  1877,  his 
paper  on  "Some  of  the  Morbid  Conditions  of  the 
Prostrate  Gland,"  read  before  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Society  at  the  annual  meeting,  was  published 
in  its  volume  of  TransacUona.  In  1878,  he  read  a  pa- 
per before  the  American  Medical  Association,  "On  the 
Proqess  of  Repair  in  wounds  with  and  without  anti- 
septic treatment."  In  his  long  and  successful  profes- 
sional career,  extending  now  over  a  period  of  more 
than  forty-five  years.  Dr.  Hyde  has  treated  a  large 
number  of  remarkable  cases  in  general  practice,  and 
has  likewise  performed  many  of  the  most  diflacult 
operations  in  surgery.  Among  the  important  cases 
in  his  practice  may  be  mentioned  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  femur,  one  case  of  which  he  reduced  after 
the  bone  had  been  out  of  place  twenty-one  days,  and  an- 
other with  which  he  was  equally  successful  six  days  af- 
ter the  accident  occurred :  also  dislocation  of  the  hume- 
rus, reduced  after  thirty-four  days'  standing.  He  has  per- 
formed the  difficult  operation  of  herniot  omy  with  entire 
success  for  the  cure  of  a  case  of  femoral  hernia  in  which 
strangulation  existed  up  to  the  seventh  day.  In  the 
surgical  operation  known  as  trephining  he  has  likewise 
had  rare  success.  One  of  these  cases,  that  of  a  man 
who  had  received  a  bullet  in  his  brain  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  which  had  made  him  epileptic,  was 
treated  ten  years  and  five  months  subsequent  to  the  in- 
jury with  perfect  success,  the  ball  being  removed  by 
the  operation  of  trephining.  Dr.  Hyde  being  assisted 
in  this  instance  by  Dr.  Caleb  Green,  of  Homer,  Cort- 
land County.  In  lithotomy,  also,  Dr.  Hyde  has  had 
excellent  success.  One  of  his  cases,  that  of  a  male, 
was  notable  for  the  number  (twelve)  of  stones  re- 
moved ;  another,  that  of  a  female,  for  the  remarka- 
ble size  of  the  stone.  Dr.  Hyde's  reputation  is  by  no 
means  local,  his  writings  and  skill  both  having  given 
him  high  standing  among  his  professional  brethren 
throughout  the  State.'  He  has  always  taken  a  warm 
interest  in  educational  matters,  and  for  eighteen  years 
has  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oort- 
landville  Academy,  and,  since  1876,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Cort- 
land. He  is  also  President  of  the  Cortland  Savings 
Bank,  to  which  position  he  was  elected  in  1876.  In 
1879  he  was  President  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Cen- 
tral New  York.  He  was  married,  in  1838,  to  Miss 
Eliza  Goodyear,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Miles  Goodyear,  of 
Cortland,  New  York. 


fEAD,  SAMUEL  CLARK,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
northern  New  York,  was  born  at  Brandon,  Ver- 
mont, September  30th,  1805,  and  died  at  his 
home  in  Malone,  Franklin  County,  on  May  llth,  1876. 
About  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  three 
brothers,  named  DeGrasse,  were  driven  from  Prance 
on  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
fled  to  Holland,  from  whence  they  afterwards  emigra- 
ted to  America,  and  settled  near  each  other  in  Connec- 
ticut. There  the  name  was  translated  and  anglicized 
into  Weed.  The  younger  of  the  brothers  located  at 
Danbury,  where  his  son  Samuel  also  lived.  Jacob, 
son  of  Samuel,  removed  from  that  place  to  Pawlings- 
town.  New  York,  and  afterwards  to  Lanesborough, 
Massachusetts.  In  1786  he  again  removed  with  his 
family  to  Pittsford,  Vermont.  Jacob  Weed  changed 
the  name  to  Wead  in  his  branch  of  the  family,  which 
change  has  since  been  observed  by  his  descendants. 
Jacob  Wead,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Lanesborough,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1777,  and  was  the  fourth  son  in  a  family 
of  nine  children.  He  married,  in  1800,  Sybil  Clark 
daughter  of  Samuel  Clark  and  Lucy  Lawrence — the 
latter  a  sister  of  Jonathan  Lawrence,  a  noted  pioneer  of 
northern  New  York — and  of  their  children  two  daugh- 
ters and  one  son  lived  to  a  mature  age.  The  daughters 
were  Mrs.  Hiram  Horton,  of  Malone,  and  Mrs.  John 
L.  Russell,  of  Canton,  New  York,  and  the  son  was 
Samuel  Clark  Wead,  the  subject  of  this  biography, 
who  came  with  his  parents  from  Vermont  to  Malone, 
in  the  year  1815.  His  father,  Jacob,  was  an  enter- 
prising pioneer  and  set  to  work  to  clear  the  forests 
around  his  new  home,  purchasing  a  mile  square  of 
land,  together  with  a  saw  mill,  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  town,  now  known  as  the  "Forge."  Here  he 
lived  until  his  death  in  1837.  Samuel  attended  school 
at  Potsdam,  and  also  at  Middlebury,  Vermont,  until 
1834,  when  he  went  into  mercantile  business  at  West- 
ville,  Franklin  County,  in  company  with  Guy  Meigs, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Meigs  &  Wead,  engaging  also  ex- 
tensively in  lumbering  and  in  the  manufacture  of  pot 
and  pearl  ashes.  Two  years  afterwards  they  went  to 
the  "  Portage  "  on  Chateauguay  River,  Lower  Canada, 
and  continued  the  same  business  until  1838,  Mr.  Wead 
spending  the  summer  months  in  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
selling  lumber,  etc.  In  the  year  last  named  Mr.  Wead 
returned  to  Malone  and  took  charge  of  his  father's  saw 
mill,  and  was  joined  the  following  year  by  Mr.  Meigs, 
when  the  business  was  extended,  and  a  forge,  a  rope 
walk  and  a  hemp  mill  were  built  and  operated.  The 
copartnership  of  Meigs  &  Wead  continued  until  the 
former's  death,  and  covered  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  actively  employed  in  general  merchandise,  lum- 
bering, dealing  in  stock,  and  manufacturing  iron, 
stoves  and  brick.  They  built  and  ran  for  several 
years  a  steamboat  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.     They 
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erected  in  1831  the  "  old  stone  store,"  which  occupied 
the  site  where  the  National  Bank  of  Malone  now 
stands,  and,  in  1853,  the  store  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Mill  streets.    A  large  tract  of  timber  land  had  been 
purchased  by  the  firm  at  Grantham,  Canada  East,  and 
on   this,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Meigs,  the  firm  of 
"Wead,  Meigs  &  Co.— composed  of  S.  C.  "Wead,  Edwin 
L.  Meigs  and  Isaac  P.  Wilson— erected  a  large  steam 
saw  mill  and  conducted  an  extensive  business  for  many 
years.     Mr.  Wilson  purchased  the  interests  of  his 
associates  in  1865,  and  the  firm  thereupon  dissolved. 
Aiter  the  death  of  Mr.  Meigs,  Mr.  B.  8.  W.  Clark— 
who  was  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  of  New 
York  State   in  1879— associated    himself   with   Mr. 
Wead,  under  the  firm  name  of  Wead  &  Clark,  and  a 
mercantile  business  was  carried  on  until  1863.    In 
1856  Mr.  Wead,  in  company  with  B.  H.  Man,  engaged 
in   the  lumbering   business    at  Titusville,  and    this 
copartnership  continued  until  1865,  when  they  sold 
out    their  mill  property  and  timber  lands    in    that 
county.    As  a  public  spirited  citizen  Mr.  Wead  was 
actively  interested  in  every  movement  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  his  town  and  county.     He  never 
aspired  to  political  office  of  any  kind,  and  was  not, 
therefore,  hampered  by  fear  of  popular  favor  in  an 
earnest  advocacy  of  whatever  he  conceived  to  be  right. 
Prompt  to  perceive  and  quick  to  determine  his  course 
of  action,  he  was  equally  efficient  in  execution.     The 
cause  of  the  Union  enlisted  his  warmest  sympathies, 
and  he  never  faltered  in  his  support  thereof,  during 
the  darkest  hours  of  the  war ;  giving  time,  influence 
and  money  to  the  raising  of  troops,  and  a  still  greater 
sacrifice  in  his  eldest  son,  who  had  just  reached  a 
vigorous  and  promising  manhood,  and  who  fell  on  the 
field  of  battle  in  defence  of  his  country's  honor.    The 
following  tribute  to  Mr.  Wead's  memory  appeared  in 
the  FranlcUn  QazeUe  a  week  after  his  death,  and  is 
given  as  still  further  illustrating  the  usefuliless  and 
efficiency  of  his  busy  life  : ,     "Among  the  public  en- 
terprises which  enlisted  Mr.  Wead's  co-operation,  the 
Bank  of  Malone — now  the  National  Bank  of  Malone — 
was  perhaps  the  most  important.     This  institution 
owed  its  existence  mainly  to  his  efforts.     From  its 
foundation  in  1851  till  his  death  he  remained  its  Pres- 
ident— always  watching  over  its  welfare  with  a  sort  of 
paternal  solicitude.     We  need  not  remind  our  readers 
of  the  great  and  constant  impetus  thus  given  to  the 
commercial  advancement  of  Malone.     He  will  also 
long  be  remembered  for  Ids  zeal  and  activity  in  behalf 
of  our  railroad ;  joining  hands  with  his  friend  and 
neighbor,  the  late  Hiram  Horton,  in  opening  in  north- 
ern New  York,  through  his  instrumentality,  a  new 
career  of  wealth  and  prosperity.     Recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  manufacture,  as  an  element  of  National 
progress,  he  recently  built  and  put  into  successful 


operation  a  quite  extensive  paper  mill,  which  affords 
employment  to  a  considerable  nmnber  of  persons,  and 
is  already  finding  a  wide  market  for  its  products.    Mr. 
Wead  was  a  true  friend  of  education,  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  Franklin  Academy,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  from  the  outset ;  he  was  its  Presi- 
dent from  1855  to  1867,  and  President  of  the  new 
Board  of  Education  from  1867  to  1874.    During  all 
these  years  he  was  constant  in  his  attendance  at  the 
meetings  and  unflagging  in  the  performance  of  every 
duty  that  devolved  upon  him.     His  views  upon  educa- 
tional, as  upon  other  subjects,  were  always  entirely 
practical ;  and  it    is   not   too  much  to  say  that    to 
his    sterling   common    sense    and  intelligent    super- 
vision, our  schools  owe  more  of  their  success  than 
to  any  other  cause  whatever.     Our  school  system 
was    indeed    his    pride,    and    nothing    seemed    to 
gratify  him  so   much  as   the    annual  examinations 
in   the    several    departments.      If  Mr.     Wead   had 
done  nothing  for  Malone  beyond  what  h£  did  for  its 
sehoola,  that  alone  would  entitle  him  to  the  affectionate 
remembrance  of  all  its  citizens.    In  all  the  relations  of 
Ufe— as  a  man  of  business,  husband,  father,  friend- 
Mr.  Wead  was  fully  deserving  of  the  rare  confidence 
and  respect  which  he  enjoyed.     There  was  never  a 
more  honest  man.     He  was  incapable  of  dissimulation 
in  any  matter.     So  strong  was  the  popular  conviction, 
not  only  of  his  judgment  and  discretion,  but  of  his 
integrity  and  singleness  of  purpose,  that  his  support  of 
any  measure  of  local  interest  was  always  the  strongest 
commendation  to  public  approval."    A  life-long  friend, 
in  a  letter  written  some  time  after  his  death,  said : 
"Before  all  other  things,  Mr.  Wead  was  a  man  of 
business.    Endowed  by  nature  with  decision,  caution, 
perseverance,  a  clear  perception  of  values  present  and 
prospective,  and  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  men,  he 
stepped  into  the  arena  of  business  well  armed  for  con- 
flict and  victory.     If  these  qualities  gave  him  a  large 
advantage  over  his  fellows,  and  stimulated  in  a  high 
degree  the  money-making  side  of  his  character,  he 
also  knew  and  feared  this  result.    In  his  late  years 
especially  he  warred  against  that   '  covetousness,  which 
is  idolatry,'  an  evil  to  which  such  men  are  especially 
liable,  by  enlarging  his  liberality ;  often,  also,  by  I'e- 
fusing  advantages  that  were  within  his  reach.     All 
who  met  him  were  impressed  with  his  strength  of 
character  as  a  business  man,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  in  this  line  he  was  born  to  be  a  leader  of  men.  In 
his  social  relations  observers  from  different  points 
would  have  somewhat  contradictory  characteristics. 
No  kinder  or  more  devoted  husband  and  father  could 
be  found,  while  the  outside  world,  especially  in  his 
earlier  manhood,  would  have  called  him  cold,   stern 
and  forbidding.     He  buried  his  first  wife  and  all  her 
childi-en  save  one,  and  lookers-on  wondered  at  his 
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calmness;  but  this  arose  not  from  want  of  feeling, 
but  from  his  power  to  be  wholly  master  of  himself. 
But  as  the  years  passed  on,  even  to  the  outer  world, 
his  apparent  sternness  and  coldness  changed  to  mild- 
ness and  sympathy.     His  religious  profession,  made 
in  the  strength  of  his  manhood,  wrought  more  deeply 
in  his  character  with  advancing  age.    To  those  who 
knew  him  best,  that  mellowing  and  softening  of  the 
rougher  and  more  selfish  elements  of  human  nature 
was  manifest,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  evidence  of 
the  true  divine  life.     He  was  no  enthusiast  or  fanatic 
in  religion  or  anything  else,  and,  while  he  made  no 
pretence  to  exalted  benevolence,  he  was  efer  ready  to 
contribute  time,  labor  and  money  to  the  common 
good.    He  looked  well  to  his  own  interests,  and  at  the 
same  time  promoted  the  interests  of  his  neighbors ; 
and  this,  after  all,  is  the'  way  in  which  each  man  best 
serves  his  kind.    Mr.  Wead  will  long  be  remembered 
throughout  northern  New  York,  and  by  a  large  circle 
of  business  and  personal  friends  in  this  and  other 
States,  as  a  successful  man  of  affairs,  who  aimed  to  do 
justly,   love  mercy  and  walk   humbly  with   God." 
Mr.  Wead  married,  January  1st,  1834,  Miss  Eliza  A. 
Fuller,  who  died  April  26th,  1844,  leaving  one  son,  the 
late  Colonel  Frederick  Fuller  Wead,  who,  as  Colonel 
of  the  98th  New  York  Volunteers,  lost  his  life  at  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor  in  the  late  civil  war.     (See  fol- 
lowing sketch  in  this  work.)    On  October  30th,  1845, 
Mr.  Wead  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Kasson,  of  Burling- 
ton, Vermont,  who  survives  him.    Mrs.  Wead  is  the 
sister  of  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson,  of  Iowa,  late  United 
States  Minister  to  Austria,  and  is  a  lady  of  superior 
culture  and  well-known  philanthropy.     She  has  re- 
cently donated  to  the  village  of  Malone  a  handsome 
and  commodious  brick  and  stone  edifice,  known  as  the 
"Wead  Library,"  of  modern,  gpthic  architecture  and 
perfect  proportions,  located  in  the  center  of  the  village, 
and  constituting  an  ornament  highly  appreciated  by 
the  community  alike  for  its  elegance  and  its  useful- 
ness.    This  property  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  village  school  district  of 
Malone,  and  is  to  be  held  in  sacred  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  district.     Mr.  Wead  has  three  sons  surviving — 
Chas.  K.  Wead,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University 
of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  Leslie  C.  and  Chester 
H.  Wead,  residing  at  Malone. 


fBAD,  COLONEL  FREDERICK  FULLER,  son 
of  the  distinguished  citizen  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  biography,  was  born  in  Malone,  Frank- 
lin County,  New  York,  January  36th,  1835,  and  was 
killed  in  the  late  civil  war,  at  the  battle  of  Cold 
Harbor,  Virginia,  June  3d,  1864.     He  came  of  good 


stock,  active,  industrious,  and  enterprising  citizens, 
who  made  the  world  better  and  happier  by  their  living, 
and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  material 
advancement  of  our  State  and  people.  Young  Wead 
obtained  his  early  education  under  the  parental  roof 
and  in  the  common  schools  of  his  locality,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  was  prepared  for  a  classical  collegiate 
course.  At  that  time  the  opening  of  the  Northern 
Railroad — now  called  the  Ogdensburgh  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain  Railroad — passing  through  the  village  of  Malone, 
was  the  object  of  great  and  exciting  interest  through- 
out the  community,  and  served  to  divert  the  boy's 
attention  from  the  already  painful  contemplation  of 
four  years'  of  study  and  confinement  within  college 
walls.  Renouncing  his  intended  college  course,  he,  at 
his  urgent  solicitation,  was  permitted  to  enter  the 
machine  shops  of  the  railroad  company  at  Rouse's 
Point  as  a  workman  and  apprentice.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  ten  months  hard  at  work,  and  while  he 
learned  much  about  the  operation  and  construction  of 
the  locomotive,  he  also  realized  what  his  parents  had 
often  told  him,  viz.,  that  an  efficient  machinist  re- 
quired more  mathematical  knowledge  and  training 
than  he  had  obtained  or  could  acquire  without  special 
study  in  that  direction.  He  accordingly  returned 
home,  resolved  to  enter  upon  the  course  of  study 
which  he  had  declined  the  year  before,  changing, 
however,  to  the  engineering  instead  of  classical  cur- 
riculum. He  entered  Union  College,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1856,  having  obtained  a  full  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  civil  engineering  and  mechanics.  After  this 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  subsequently 
graduated  at  the  Law  School  in  Poughkeepsie.  Re- 
turning to  Malone,  he  formed  a  law  copartnership 
with  the  late  Judge  Hutton,  of  that  place.  Still  later 
he  associated  himself  with  A.  B.  Parmalee,  Esq., 
with  whom  he  continued  until  President  Lincoln 
made  his  first  call  for  troops  on  the  opening  of  the 
great  civil  war.  Mr.  Wead's  practice  at  the  Bar, 
although  brief,  had  been  sufficient  to  command  a  high 
standing  among  his  professional  brethren,  by  whom 
he  was  reoogaized  as  a  lawyer  of  clear  and  vigorous 
mind,  sound  judgment,  and  keen  perceptions.  Be- 
sides this  he  was  an  eloquent  and  effective  political 
speaker,  and  rendered  good  service  to  the  Republican 
cause  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  the  preceding 
year.  Promptly  responding  to  President  Lincoln's 
call,  he  enlisted  on  May  6th,  1861,  and  was  chosen 
First  Lieutentant  in  Company  I,  16th  New  York 
Regiment,  which  was  the  first  regiment  raised  in 
northern  New  York.  Prior  to  this  he  had  prepared 
himself  for  practical  service  in  the  field  by  diligent 
study  of  military  tactics.  Before  reaching  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  his  training  in  the  machine 
shop  was  made  specially  useful,  as  is  related  by  a 
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writer  on  the  subject:  "His  regiment  had  arrived  at 
Harrisburg  the  day  after  the  6th  Massachusetts, 
Colonel  B.  F.  Butler,  had  been  mobbed  in  passing 
through  Baltimore.  The  engineers  and  railway  hands 
generally  were  Southern  sympathizers,  and  it  was 
not  thought  safe  to  proceed  farther  for  fear  of  train- 
wrecking.  With  permission  from  his  superior  officer, 
Lieutenant  Wead  selected  two  former  comrades  of  the 
machine  shop  to  take  charge  each  of  a  locomotive. 
Then,  securing  a  regular  engineer  of  the  road  to  run 
another,  he  made  three  trains — one  to  carry  the  bag- 
gage, and  the  other  two  the  troops  waiting  to  be  for- 
warded. Mounting  the  engine  of  the  first  train. 
Lieutenant  Wead  spread  out  the  time-table  before  the 
engineer,  and  placing  a  revolver  in  front  of  him,  he 
said:  'They  tell  us  that  you  engineers  are  rebel  sym- 
pathizers. Now,  sir,  if  you  run  this  engine  honestly, 
all  right ;  but  if  you  lose  time  or  do  anything  under- 
handed, you  are  a  dead  man.'  The  three  trains  pro- 
ceeded safely  on  their  way,  and  the  command  quickly 
reached  Washington.  The  excitement  was  intense, 
but  the  journey  was  safely  made."  Arriving  in 
Washington  it  was  found  that  the  defences  of  the  city 
were  still  to  be  built,  and  Lieutenant  Wead's  knowl- 
edge of  engineering  was  again  utilized.  He  was  as- 
signed, by  General  H.  W.  Slooum,  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  some  of  the  fortifications,  and  also  ac- 
companied that  officer  in  marking  out  the  stake  Unes 
for  trenches.  He  was  shortly  thereafter  appointed 
Aide-de-Camp  onGeneralSlocum'sstafE,  and  continued 
to  serve  in  that  capacity  until  October  7th,  1862, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
transferred  to  the  98th  Regiment  New  York  Vohm- 
teers.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Manassas  (First 
Bull  Run),  and  there  distinguished  himself  for  cool- 
ness and  bravery.  He  also  served  gallantly  at  the 
battles  of  MechanicsvUle,  Savage  Station,  Gaines' 
Mills,  Charles  City  Cross  Roads,  Malvern  HiU,  and 
Antietam.  In  recognition  of  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the 
98th  Regiment,  of  which  he  at  once  assumed  com- 
mand. Colonel  Durkee  resigning.  From  May  until 
October,  1863,  he  was  in  command  of  the  district  ex- 
tending from  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  to  Morehead 
City,  and  from  the  Neuse  River  to  the  ocean.  In  this 
command  his  strict  integrity  and  fidelity  to  the  Gov- 
ernment were  made  conspicuous  by  his  insisting  upon 
all  confiscated  property  being  turned  over  to  the 
United  States,  instead  of  being  appropriated  for 
private  speculation.  This  order  he  rigidly  enforced, 
regardless  of  many  overtures  to  induce  him  to  change 
his  purpose,  and  by  which  he  would  have  been  per- 
sonally benefitted.  He  never  yielded  his  convictions 
of  right  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  his  record  bore 
no  stain  of  selfishness  or  covetousness.    That  section 


of  North  Carolina  had  been  frequently  raided  by  the 
Confederates  in  quest  of  Union  men  fleeing  from  con- 
scription, and  their  pickets  were  kept  surrounding  it 
for  that  purpose.  Colonel  Wead,  by  active  and  ener- 
getic skirmishing  and  fighting,  succeeded  in  dispers- 
ing these  outposts,  and  regained  entire  possession  of 
the  district,  wliich  he  held  until  ordered  with  his  regi- 
ment to  Virginia.  While  in  North  Carolina  Colonel 
Wead  made  a  map  showing  the  topography  and  promi- 
nent points  of  that  section  of  the  country,  and  as  it 
was  then  supposed  that  important  operations  would 
soon"  transpire  there,  this  map  was  highly  prized,  and 
received  flattering  notice  at  headquarters.  Arriving 
in  Virginia,  the  98th  Regiment  was  made  part  of  the 
command  of  General  Getty,  in  General  Butler's  de- 
partment. Colonel  Wead  with  his  own  regiment,  and 
two  companies  of  cavalry  detached  for  his  service,  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  district  comprising  Princess 
Anne  County  and  a  part  of  the  territory  lying  con- 
tiguous thereto  in  North  Carolina ;  and,  the  whole 
section  being  at  that  time  under  martial  law,  the 
civil  and  military  Government  of  the  district  thereby 
devolved  upon  him.  Colonel  Wead's  command  was 
constantly  engaged,  and  captured  arms,  ammunition, 
and  horses  from  the  enemy  in  frequent  encounters. 
The  whole  of  the  regiment,  having  re-enUsted  in 
January,  1864,  came  home  on  furlough,  remained 
thirty  days,  and  were  recruited  to  900  men.  About 
this  date  Colonel  Wead  received  his  commission  as 
Colonel,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  his  service  in 
North  Carolina.  On  the  return  of  the  regiment, 
which  landed  at  Newport  News,  it  was  placed  in 
General  Butler's  command,  and  early  in  May  it  started 
for  Richmond,  acting  in  concert  with  General  Grant's 
movement  from  the  north.  The  future  movements 
of  this  command  are  thus  related  by  the  historian 
from  whom  the  foregoing  facts  are  gathered : 

"On  the  7th  and  8th  of  May  they  were  engaged  in 
operations  before  Petersburg,  in  which  they  received 
much  praise  from  the  superior  officers.  On  the  14th 
of  May  they  advanced  on  Drury's  Blufi,  where  Colonel 
Wead's  gallantry  and  coolness  elicited  such  com- 
mendation from  the  commander  that,  after  the  last 
of  the  three  days'  fighting  was  ended,  a  brigade  was 
made  up  to  act  as  rear  guard  in  the  general  with- 
drawal of  the  troops,  and  given  to  him  to  command. 
Besides  the  infantry  the  brigade  included  the  whole  of 
the  artillery  of  the  corps,  commanded  by  Major  Lang- 
don,  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry.  From  Drury's 
BlufE  the  98th  went  dewnthe  James  River  and  up  the 
York  River,  landing  at  White  House.  They  went,  on 
the  night  of  June  1st,  in  connection  with  three  other 
regiments,  under  Colonel  Wead's  command,  to  relieve 
a  portion  of  General  Dean's  command,  and  take  pos- 
session of  a  breastwork  which  had  been  captured  from 
the  Confederates  in  the  morning.  The  ultimate  in- 
tention of  this  movement  was  to  turn  Lee's  flank 
at  Cold  Harbor.  Colonel  Wead's  command  was  in 
the  18th  Corps,  commanded  bN  General  William  F. 
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Smith;  and  it  was  intended  by  General  Grant  that 
they  should  co-operate  with  the  6th  Corps  in  the  final 
battle.  On  approaching  the  breastwork  they  were  met 
with  a  volley  of  musketry ;  but,  being  assured  by  the 
officer  who  was  detailed  to  conduct  them  thither  that 
they  were  on  the  right  course,  they  went  forward. 
But  every  move  they  made  brought  fresh  firing  from 
the  breastwork,  and  they  were  ordered  to  lie  down. 
The  forward  rank  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
breastwork,  and  Colonel  Wead,  with  Adjutant  Stan- 
ton, crept  forward  until  they  were  immediately  under 
the  guns  of  the  enemy,  and  then  returned  by  follow- 
ing the  work  to  its  end,  and  sent  back  an  officer  to 
report  at  headquarters.  The  report  was  never  made, 
and,  ordering  the  regiments  to  form  for  further  work, 
they  remained  there  until  the  next  afternoon  of  June 
2d.  The  Confederates  came  from  their  breastworks 
to  charge  the  brigade,  but,  being  repulsed,  the  breast- 
works again  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Northern 
forces.  This  was  the  con;imencemeut  of  the  horrible 
fighting  of  Cold  Harbor,  which  lasted  several  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  General  Lee  had  still  possession  of 
the  works.  During  the  fight  Colonel  Wead  received  a 
wound  in  the  shoulder  which  paralyzed  his  arm.  On 
the  next  day,  when  forming  for  the  general  fight 
which  ensued,  his  surgeon  endeavored  to  dissuade  him 
from  going  into  the  field,  but  he  said :  '  I  cannot  send 
my  boys  without  me.'  In  the  heat  of  the  contest,  in  a 
charge  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  Colonel  Wead  re- 
ceived his  fatal  wound,  and  was  carried  from  the 
field.  During  the  day  the  regimental  flag  received 
fifty-two  bullet  hole.',  and  the  regiment  lost,  killed 
and  wounded,  sixty-one.  Colonel  Wead  rose  to  his 
feet  an  instant  on  the  captured  line,  when  a  rifle  ball 
pierced  his  neck  and  cut  I  he  sub-clavian  vein.  He 
was  carried  back  to  the  barn  beside  the  road,  where  he 
died  the  same  day." 

Thus  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  June  3d,  1864, 
ended  the  career  of  one  who,  naturally  intelligent, 
shrewd,  and  quick  of  apprehension,  coupled  with  the 
most  exalted  patriotism  and  courage,  promised  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  worthy  and  efficient  officers  in 
the  army.  His  regiment,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  one  of  the  largest,  best  drilled,  best  disciplined, 
and  most  skilfully  handled  in  the  18th  Corps.  Gov- 
ernor Morgan,  who  knew  it  in  its  prime  under  Colonel 
Wead,  said  that  "in  general  appearance  New  York 
has  sent  no  better  regiment  to  the  war."  Colonel 
Wead  possessed  great  natural  endowments,  and  these, 
with  his  fine  education  and  versatile  acquirements, 
would  undoubtedly  have  qualified  him  for  a  position 
of  prominence  in  civil  life  had  he  lived.  His  fate, 
however,  redounded  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  his 
country,  and  his  memory,  which  is  especially  revered 
by  the  people  of  Franklin  County,  owing  to  his  being 
the'  only  important  officer  from  that  place  who 
perished  in  the  TTnion  cause,  has  secured  an  eminent 
place  in  the  pantheon  of  those  who  died  that  the 
Nation  might  live.  His  remains  were  brought  from 
the  seat  of  war  to  Malone  and  interred  with  befitting 
ceremony,  and  a  handsome  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory. 


GILBERT,  HON.  JOHN  INGERSOLL,  lawyer,  of 
Malone,  Franklin  County,  was  bom  in  Pittsford, 
Rutland  County,  Vermont,  October  11th,  1837. 
He  comes  of  Revolutionary  stock,  both  his  grand- 
fathers, Ebenezer  IngersoU  and  Simeon  Gilbert,  having 
been  soldiers  in  the  war  for  independence.  His  father, 
Simeon  Gilbert,  is  a  man  of  striking  characteristics  and 
marked  individuality.  His  mother,  Margaret  Inger- 
soU GUbert,  sister  of  Rev.  John  IngersoU,  the  father  of 
Colonel  Robert  G.  IngersoU,  was  a  woman  of  unusual 
strength  of  mind  and  nobleness  of  character.  She  pos- 
sessed strong  literary  ability,  and  a  mind  trained  to 
cultivated  thought  and  historical  research.  She  made 
a  life  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  wrote,  among  other 
things,  a  book  called  "A  Key  to  the  Interpretation  of 
Prophecy."  She  also  taught  a  large  Bible  class  during 
a  period  of  not  less  than  fifty  years,  gathering  about 
her  the  most  thoughtful  women  of  the  congregation  to 
which  she  belonged.  Both  parents  were  well-known 
Abolitionists,  and  gladly  opened  their  doors  to  all 
refugees  on  their  way  to  Canada,  even  when  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  was  in  full  force.  "Deacon  Gilbert, 
of  Veitaont,"  was  a  name  revered  by  the  blacks  at 
the  South,  and  obnoxious  to  the  slaveholders,  who 
sought  to  compass  his  destruction.  He  was  at  one 
time  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Legislature.  He  is  still 
living  at  Pittsford,  Vermont,  where  he  and  all  his 
children  were  born.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
liberally  educated,  studying  first  at  the  academies  al 
Granville,  New  York,  and  Barre,  Vermont,  and  after- 
ward at  the  University  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington, 
where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1859.  In  1863  he 
delivered  the  master's  oration  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  that  university.  Soon  after  graduation 
he  became  Principal  of  the  Royalton  (Vt.)  Academy, 
and  afterward  held  the  same  position  for  several  years 
in  the  Franklin  Academy  at  Malone.  In  the  mean- 
time, having  determined  upon  the  practice  of  law  as  a 
profession,  he  diligently  prosecuted  his  studies  to  that 
end,  and,  being  admitted  to  the  Bar,  settled  at  Malone, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  Although  an  earnest  and 
steadfast  Republican,  rendering  valuable  service  by 
his  speeches  and  influence  in  his  section  of  the  State 
and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  not  been  known  as  a 
politician,  nor  has  he  sought  preferment  at  the  hands 
of  his  party.  His  first  appearance  in  public  official  life 
was  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  in  1876,  where  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Engrossed  Bills, 
and  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Among  the 
measures  with  which  he  was  prominently  connected 
during  this  session  of  the  Legislature  was  a  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution 
which  should  make  a  permanent  and  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  of  the  common  schools,  and 
prohibiting  the  application  of  public  funds  for  the  sup- 
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port  of  sectarian  schools.  He  also  opposed  what  was 
known  as  the  "Pretty  Waiter  Girls'  Bill,"  which  was 
simply  a  clever  attempt  to  "amend"  the  original  stat- 
ute by  leaving  out  certain  all-important  restrictions. 
The  Albany  Journal  characterized  Mr.  Gilbert's  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  opposition  to  this  bill  as  a  "notable 
victory."  In  "Life  Sketches  of  Government  Officers 
and  Members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,"  published  in  Albany,  in  1876,  the  authors  say : 
' '  Mr.  Gilbert  ranks  as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of 
the  present  Assembly.  He  is  active  and  efficient  in 
committee  work,  prudent  and  judicious  in  counsel,  and 
keen  and  effective  in  debate.  He  is  not  a  frequent  or 
prolix  speaker,  but  when  he  does  speak  he  delivers  a 
thoughtful,  compact,  and  convincing  argument,  dis- 
playing a  true  appreciation  of  the  issues  involved.  His 
smooth  and  graceful  delivery,  as  well  as  the  earnest- 
ness and  directness  of  his  remarks,  invariably  fasten 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  he  is  always  sure  to  be 
in  accord  with  its  best  judgment."  In  1877,  he  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Railroads, 
and  also  served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  in- 
troduced and  advocated,  at  this  session,  a  bill  creating 
a  Railroad  Commission  for  the  State  of  New  York, 
similar  in  its  general  provisions  to  one  afterward  intro- 
duced in  1880  and  again  in  1881.  Although  the  bill 
was  not  popular,  and  its  purposes  are  yet  unsettled  by 
legislative  enactment,  the  necessity  of  some  such  meas- 
ure is  becoming  generally  recognized,  and  will  yet  meet 
with  public  approval.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  conspicuous  in 
this  Legislature  for  his  advocacy  of  the  normal  schools, 
he  making  the  principal  argument  in  their  behalf  in  that 
memorable  contest.  His  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
the  more  arduous  from  the  fact  of  his  encountering  a 
powerful  and  influential  opposition,  including  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  (Robinson)  and  many  other  promi- 
nent men.  The  attempt  was  made,  in  effect,  to  do 
away  with  the  normal  schools  of  the  State.  This 
Mr.  Gilbert  regarded  as  a  dangerous  blow  at  the  whole 
common  school  system  of  the  State,  since  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools  depends  upon  the  teachers,  and  thor- 
oughly prepared  teachers  are  impossible  without  nor- 
mal schools.  The  matter  was  considered  one  of  grave 
importance  by  prominent  educators  in  other  States, 
some  of  whom  characterized  the  possible  success  of  the 
movement  as  a  National  calamity.  In  an  earnest,  ex- 
haustive, and  convincing  address,  Mr.  Gilbert  success- 
fully defended  the  schools,  and  their  continued  exist- 
ence was  secm-ed.  He  was  also  a  leading  advocate  of 
the  "New  Code,"  so-called,  whereby  a  complete  and 
homogeneous  system  of  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  the 
State  has  been  secured.  In  the  fall  of  1877  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  Legislature,  and,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  session  of  1878,  he  led  the 
flght  in  the  Assembly  in  behalf  of  the  "New  Code," 


or,  as  it  was  some  times  called,  "The  Throup  Code," 
contending  against  powerful  opposition  with  such 
effectiveness  that  the  bill  known  as  the  "  Nine  Chap- 
ters" of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  was  successfully 
conducted  through  its  several  readings  and  finally 
passed.  This  was  an  important  advance  in  completing 
the  law  of  practice  for  the  various  courts  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Gilbert  also  led  the  successful  contest,  in  which 
he  was  aided  by  Messrs.  Skinner,  Sheard,  Sheldon  and 
others,  against  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Bill,  whereby  it 
was  sought  to  make  licenses  more  easy  to  obtain,  and 
in  other  respects  to  do  great  harm  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance throughout  the  State.  In  consequence  of  his 
services  in  behalf  of  the  normal  schools  in  1877,  he 
was,  in  1878,  made  Chairman  of  a  Special  Committee 
for  the  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  of  normal 
schools.  In  this  capacity  he  conducted  the  matter 
with  consummate  ability,  the  report  of  the  committee, 
which  was  made  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session, 
and  which  Mr.  Gilbert  prepared,  being  the  ablest  State 
paper  on  the  subject  of  education  which  has  appeared 
for  many  years.  In  1879  he  declined  a  renomination. 
Mr.  Gilbert's  family  is  a  remarkable  one  in  many  re- 
spects. There  were  seven  brothers  in  college  at  nearly 
the  same  time,  and  five  actually  at  one  time  together. 
All  have  been  conspicuous  and  prominent  citizens. 
His  brother  Simeon  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Chicago 
Advance;  another  brother,  Frank,  is  United  States 
Assistant  Treasurer  at  Cliicago,  and  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment was  political  editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal; 
another,  George  I. ,  is  a  lawyer  at  Omaha ;  Rev.  James 
B.  is  a  Congregational  minister  in  Nebraska ;  Nathaniel 
P.,  who  died  in  1876,  was  a  missionary  to  Santiago, 
Chili;  and  Ebenezer  D wight,  also  deceased,  was  a 
lawyer  in  New  York  city.  A  sister,  Sarah  N.,  is  the 
wife  of  General  S.  C.  F.  Thorndike,  of  Malone,  who 
was  Provost  Marshal  of  northern  New  York  during  the 
war;  another  sister,  Lucretia  M.,  was  at  one  time 
teacher  of  Greek  at  Vassar  College.  From  this  sister 
Mr.  Gilbert  himself  received  tliorough  instruction  in 
the  Greek  language:  In  1870,  Mr.  Gilbert  married 
Katharine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fessenden,  deceased, 
a  lawyer  of  Now  York  city,  and  granddaughter  of  the 
Rev.  William  Fessenden,  of  Fryeburgh,  Maine.  Mr. 
Gilbert  has  been  a  member  of  the  Local  Board  of  the 
Potsdam  Normal  and  Training  School  since  its  organ- 
ization. He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association,  and  has  been  for  several  years 
Chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Prizes.  He  delivered 
the  formal  oration  at  Malone  on  the  death  of  President 
Lincohi,  and  was  also  the  orator  of  the  day  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Centennial  celebration  at  that  place.  As 
a  ready,  vigorous,  and  effective  speaker,  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  few,  if  any,  equals  in  northern  New  York.  He 
has  always  "the  courage  of  his  convictions,"  and  the 
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justice  of  these  is  commended  to  others  by  his  earnest, 
convincing  speech,  and  by  an  uprightness,  sincerity, 
and  purity  of  life  wliich  no  one  can  question. 


rtlGHT,  HON.  SILAS,  an  illustrious  citizen  of 
New  York  State,  was  born  in  Amherst,  Mass., 
May  24,  1795,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  Can- 
ton, St.  Lawrence  County,  August  27,  1847.  In  in- 
fancy he  removed  with  his  parents  to  "Weybridge,  Vt., 
where  he  formed  his  earliest  associations.  After  an 
academic  course,  he  entered  Middlebury  College,  and 
graduated  in  1815,  and  while  still  a  student  he  entered 
warmly  into  the  political  discussions  of  the  day,  and 
became  a  Republican  in  politics.  Having  studied  law 
with  Henry  C.  Martindale,  at  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  he 
was,  in  1819,  licensed  to  practice  as  an  attorney  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  that  year,  being  led  to 
Canton  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  he  was  induced  to  settle 
in  that  new  and  thinly-settled  village.  Here  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law,  and  soon  •  accLuired  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  public  generally,  for  his  sound  judgment  and  good 
sense.  He  was  soon  appointed  Surrogate,  Justice, 
Commissioner  of  Deeds,  and  Postmaster;  held  several 
town  offices,  and  passed  through  the  different  grades 
of  military  promotion  to  the  office  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. As  a  magistrate  he  discouraged  litigation,  and 
as  a  lawyer  he  was  especially  eminent  in  the  happy 
manner  in  which  he  drew  from  witnesses  the  state- 
ments bearing  upon  the  case,  without  ever  touching 
the  feelings  by  rudeness  or  satire.  His  arguments 
were  always  lucid  and  logical,  and  carried  with  them 
a  conviction  not  only  of  their  truth  and  justice,  but 
also  of  the  genius  and  talents  of  their  author.  In  the 
various  improvements  of  the  town  and  county  he  took 
an  active  part,  and  especially  in  the  erection  of  county 
buildings,  after  the  selection  of  the  site,  was  he  noted 
for  his  zeal  and  activity  in  collecting  materials  and 
assisting  the  work.  The  influence  which  the  upright 
character  and  evident  talents  of  Mr.  Wright  had  ac- 
quired, led  his  friends  to  wish  to  try  his  abilities  on  a 
wider  field ;  and  his  name  was  presented  in  the  fall  of 
1833,  without  his  previous  knowledge,  to  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  of  the  Fourth  Senate  District,  then 
embracing  the  Counties  of  Saratoga,  Montgomery,  and 
Hamilton,  Washington,  Warren,  Clinton,  Essex, 
Franklin  and  St.  Lawrence.  The  opposition  of  De 
Witt  Clinton  and  his  friends  to  the  convention  of  1821, 
and  other  causes,  had  led  to  a  new  organization  of 
parties,  styled  Clintonians  and  Buck-Tails,  anti-Clin- 
tonians  or  Republicans.  Mr.  Wright  was  known  to  be 
friendly  to  the  latter,  but  his  known  candor  and  liber- 
ality rendered  him  more  acceptable  to  the  Clintonians 


than  any  other  candidate  that  could  be  offered,  and 
he  was  unanimously  nominated.  During  the  legisla- 
tive session  preceding  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wright 
to  the  office  of  Senator,  the  Republican  members  of 
both  Houses  from  the  Fourth  District  met  to  decide 
by  ballot  which  county  in  the  Senatorial  District  should 
be  entitled  to  Senator.  The  county  designated  was  to 
be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  selecting  its  candidate, 
thus  dispensing  with  the  formality  of  a  convention  of 
the  whole  district.  After  seven  ballotings,  and  some 
feeling  being  created  in  the  minds  of  certain  members, 
the  choice  fell  upon  St.  Lawrence  County.  Mr. 
Wright  was  thus  enabled  to  enter  a  field  in  which  he 
WEis  eminently  qualified  to  excel,  and  his  future  career 
might  have  been  quite  different  had  the  choice  of  a 
different  county  been  the  result  of  the  balloting.  The 
Electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  had,  since 
1789,  been  selected  by  the  Legislatm-e  in  the  same 
manner  as  Senators  of  the  United  States  are  now 
chosen,  which  gave  great  additional  importance  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  and  from  the  relative 
prospects  of  the  five  prominent  candidates  for  the 
presidential  term  to  commence  in  1835  (Crawford, 
Adams,  Jackson,  Clay,  and  Calhoun),  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Crawford  believed  that  their  interests  would  be 
promoted  by  retaining  the  existing  law  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Electors.  Other  parties  proposed  to  restore 
the  right  of  naming  the  Electors  to  the  people,  and 
most  of  the  candidates  of  1833  were  questioned  in  re- . 
lation  to  their  views,  and  Mr.  Wright  among  others. 
He  freely  declared  himself  in  favor  of  giving  directly 
to  the  people  the  choice  of  Electors.  No  pledge  was 
given  or  required  beyond  the  faith  reposed  in  the  frank 
and  unreserved  declarations  made  by  him  in  conversa- 
tion. His  vote  in  the  county  was  1,419,  that  of  his 
opponent  20.  In  Canton  it  was  199  to  1.  The  one 
vote  was  doubtless  given  by  Mr.  Wright  himself.  The 
session  of  1824  was  memorable  for  the  spirit  which 
attended  the  passage  of  the  electoral  law,  as  the  pro^ 
posed  change  in  the  mode  of  electing  Presidential 
Electors  was  called,  and  this  became  the  engrossing 
subject  of  the  session  from  the  time  of  its  opening  till 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Wright's  course  in 
this  contest  was  such  as  to  draw  from  his  political 
opponents  the  admission  that  he  was  governed  by 
upright  and  consistent  principles,  although  at  variance 
with  their  plans,  and  subversive  of  their  cherished 
schemes.  While  in  the  Senate,  early  in  the  session  of 
1825,  great  numbers  of  applications  for  bank  charters 
were  presented  in  both  houses,  and  such  were  the  re- 
strictions then  in  force  that  banks  that  held  charters 
virtually  possessed  great  privileges  for  transacting 
pecuniary  business,  and  hence  chsirters  were  eagerly 
sought  after.  Mr.  Wright  opposed  these  applications 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  and  was  to  a  considerable 
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degree  successful.  His  influence  constantly  increased 
in  the  Senate,  and  in  1836  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 
The  tarifE  question  was  then  a  subject  that  was  agi- 
tated by  the  parties,  and  Mr.  Wright  became  a  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  which  had  an  important  bearing 
upon  this  subject.  At  the  next  election  for  Congress, 
Mr.  Wright  was  defeated  from  the  omission  of  the 
vioiA  junior  in  his  name  on  some  of  the  ballots,  and 
from  an  irregularity  in  returns.  Early  in  1839  he  was 
appointed  Comptroller,  which  office  he  filled  with  dis- 
tinguished ability  until,  in  1833,  he  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator,  and  took  his  seat  in  this  august 
body  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  nullification  measures  of  South  Carolina,  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposits  from  banks,  the  re-chartering  of 
the  National  Bank,  and  other  exciting  topics  distracted 
the  National  councils.  Mr.  Wright  opposed  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  bank  in  a  speech  of  great  ability.  At 
the  end  of  the  short  term  to  which  he  was  chosen,  he 
was,  in  1837,  re-elected,  notwithstanding  the  power- 
ful bank  influences  brought  against  him.  At  the 
National  Convention  of  1844,  the  nomination  of  Vice- 
President  was  tendered  to  him,  but  declined.  In  1843 
his  friends  had  solicited  from  him  tlie  privilege  of 
nominating  him  for  Governor,  but  he  declined,  as  he 
had  also  done  that  of  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  1844  he  was  nomitated 
for  Governor  and  elected.  During  his  official  term 
the  constitution  of  the  State  was  revised,  and  several 
subjects,  requiring  in  especial  manner  the  exercise  of 
promptness  and  discretion,  arose.  In  1846  lie  was 
again  nominated  for  Governor,  but  Mr.  John  Young, 
his  opponent,  was  elected.  At  the  close  of  his  official 
term,  Mr.  Wright  returned  to  his  residence  in  Canton, 
and  engaged  in  that  pursuit  for  which  during  a  long 
period  he  had  eviflced  a  decided  fondness — that  of 
practical  agriculture.  He  was  appointed  in  1847  to 
deliver  the  address  at  the  State  Agricultural  Fair,  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  and  accepted  the  appointment,  but 
was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness  of  which  he  died  in 
two  hours.  He  had  for  several  months  devoted  his 
days  to  hard  labor  on  his  farm,  and  his  nights  to  cor- 
respondence, which  were  believed  to  have  been  the 
proximate  causes  of  his  death.  This  sudden  bereave- 
ment cast  a  gloom  over  the  commimity,  and  the  heavy 
tidings  were  received  with  sadness  by  his  numerous 
friends  and  ^le  public  generally.  The  Democratic 
party  were  at  this  time  looking  about  for  a  man  upon 
whom  they  might  unite  at  the  next  presidedfial  can- 
vass, and  from  every  quarter  there  came  expressions 
that  indicated  the  preference  they  felt  for  Mr.  Wright, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  had  he  lived  he  would 
have  been  selected  as  their  candidate.  During  his 
lifetime  Ms  mercantile  friends  had  procured  a  testi- 
monial of  their  esteem,  which  after  his  death  was  for- 


warded to  Mrs.  Wright.  It  consisted  of  125  pieces 
of  silver  plate,  the  total  value  of  which  was  about 
$1,900,  manufactured  by  Gerandus  Boyce,  of  New 
York,  each  article  bearing  a  suitable  inscrip- 
tion commemorating  the  occasion  of  the  gift. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Wright,  his  widow  and 
family,  yielding  to  the  solicitation  of  his  neighbors  and 
friends,  accepted  the  offer  which  they  tendered  of 
erecting  a  plain  and  simple  monument  over  his  grave 
as  a  testimonial  of  personal  esteem  and  private  friend- 
sliip.  An  ostentatious  display  of  architecture  was 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  modest  and  unassuming 
character  of  the  man  whose  name  it  bore,  and  unneces- 
sary to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  who  had  become 
endeared  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  A  subscription 
was  drawn  up  in  October,  1847,  the  amount  of  each 
contribution  limited  to  fl.OO,  and  its  circulation  to 
citizens  of  St.  Lawrence  County.  With  the  avails  of 
this  a  simple  shaft  of  pure  white  marble  from  the 
Dorset  quarry,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  resting  on  a  base 
of  Canton  granite  one  foot  and  a  quarter  high,  was 
erected  and  inclosed  in  a  neat  iron  paling.  The  shaft 
bears  on  one  side  his  name  and  date  of  birth  and 
death;  on  the  other  the  inscription,  "  Erected  by  the 
Citizens  of  the  County  of  St.  Lawrence."  The  citi- 
zens of  Weybridge  and  vicinity,  in  Vermont  (which 
town  Mr.  Wright  always  regarded  with  the  feelings  of 
a  natal  place),  in  the  March  following  his  decease, 
united  in  testifying  their  respect  for  his  character  by 
erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory.  A  series  of 
resolutions  highly  expressive  of  regard  were  drawn 
up,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  procure  the  means 
for  erecting  it,  and  a  steel  plate  engraving  of  it. 
Solomon  W.  Jewett  and  Samuel  O.  Wright,  of  Wey- 
bridge, and  Samuel  S.  Phelps,  of  Middlebury,  were 
appointed  the  committee,  who,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$4,400,  erected  in  their  village  near  the  school-house, 
and  over  the  same  ground  where  the  Congregational 
Church  stood,  at  which  Wright  and  his  parents  had 
worshipped,  a  shaft  of  white  marble  about  thirty-eight 
feet  m  height.  The  main  shaft  is  twenty-eight  feet 
high,  three  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  seventeen 
inches  at  the  top.  It  stands  upon  a  mound,  and  is 
supported  by  three  bases ;  the  first  eight,  the  second 
six  and  a  half,  and  the  third  five  feet  square.  Above 
this  is  a  die  four  feet  square,  which  is  surmounted  by 
the  shaft.  Inserted  in  the  monument  is  a  beautiful 
and  accurate  medallion  bust,  executed  by  E.  D.  Pal- 
mer, of  Albany.  The  only  inscription  which  it  has 
upon  it  is  Silas  Wright.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  circu- 
lar iron  railing  six  rods  in  diameter.  His  biography, 
written  by  the  Hon.  Jabez  D.  Hammond,  forms  the 
third  volume  of  the  "Political  History  of  New  York," 
and  gives  a  very  minute  and  correct  account  of  the 
life  and  public  services  of  this  truly  illustrious  man. 
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His  memoirs  have  also  been  written  by  J.  S.  Jenkins. 
To  tlie  foregoing  brief  sketch  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Franklin  B.  Hough,  and  appearing  in  his  "  History  of 
St.  Lawrence  County,"  it  is  deemed  appropriate  to 
add  the  following  extracts  from  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Ben- 
ton's article  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Wright,  taken  from 
Vol.  n.  of  ' '  Thirty  Years  in  the  United  States  Senate  " : 

"He  died  suddenly,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-two, 
and  without  the  sufEerings  and  premonitions  which 
usually  accompany  the  mortal  transit  from  time  to 
eternity.  A  letter  that  he  was  reading  was  seen  to 
fall  from  his  hand ;  a  physician  was  called ;  in  two 
hours  he  was  dead — apoplexy  the  cause.  Though 
dying  at  the  age  deemed  young  in  a  statesman,  he  had 
•attained  all  that  long  life  could  give— high  office, 
National  fame,  fixed  character,  and  universal  esteem. 
He  had  run  the  career  of  honors  in  the  State  of  New 
York — been  Representative  and  Senator  in  Congress — 
and  had  refused  more  offices,  and  higher,  than  he  ever 
accepted.  *  *  *  Judgment  was  the  character  of 
Mr.  Wright's  mind — purity  the  quality  of  his  heart. 
Though  valuable  in  the  field  of  debate,  he  was  still 
more  valuable  at  the  council  table,  where  sense  and 
honesty  are  most  demanded.  General  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Van  Buren  relied  upon  him  as  one  of  their  safest 
counsellors.  *  *  *  His  temper  was  gentle,  his 
manners  simple,  his  intercourse  kindly,  his  habits 
laborious ;  and  rich  upon  a  freehold  of  thirty  acres,  in 
most  part  cultivated  by  his  own  hand  in  the  inter- 
vals of  Senatorial  duties,  this  man,  who  refused  Cabi- 
net appointments  and  presidential  honors,  and  a  seat 
upon  the  Supreme  Bench — who  measured  strength 
with  Clay,  Webster  and  Calhoun,  and  on  whose  ac- 
cents admiring  Senators  hung;  this  man,  his  neat  suit 
of  broadcloth  and  fine  linen  exchanged  for  the  laborer's- 
dress,  might  be  seen  in  the  harvest  field  or  meadow 
carrying  the  foremost  row  and  doing  the  cleanest 
work ;  and  this,  not  a  reaction  or  pastime,  or  encour- 
agement to  others,  but  as  work  which  was  to  count  in 
the  annual  cultivation,  and  labor  to  be  felt  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  needed  crop.  His  principles  were 
Democratic  and  innate,  founded  in  a  feeling,  still  more 
than  a  conviction,  that  the  masses  were  generally  right 
in  their  sentiments,  though  somewhat  wrong  in  their 
actions,  and  that  there  was  less  injury  to  the  country 
from  the  honest  mistakes  of  the  people  than  from  the 
interested  schemes  of  corrupt  and  intriguing  politi- 
cians. He  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  came  to  man's 
estate  in  New  York,  received  from  that  State  the  only 
honors  he  would  accept,  and,  in  choosing  his  place  of 
residence  in  it,  gave  proof  of  his  modest,  retiring,  un- 
pretending nature.  Instead  of  following  his  profession 
in  the  commercial  or  political  capital  of  his  State, 
where  there  would  be  demand  and  reward  for  his  tal- 
ent, he  constituted  himself  a  village  lawyer,  where 
there  was  neither,  and  pertinaciously  refused  to  change 
his  locality.  In  an  outside  county,  on  the  extreme 
border  of  the  State,  taking  its  name  of  St.  Lawrence 
from  the  river  which  washed  its  northern  side  and 
divided  the  United  States  from  British  America,  and 
in  one  of  the  smallest  towns  of  that  county,  and  in  one 
of  the  least  ambitious  houses  of  that  modest  town, 
lived  and  died  this  patriot  statesman — a  good  husband 
(he  had  no  children),  a  good  neighbor,  a  kind  relative, 
a  fast  friend,  exact  and  punctual  in  every  duty,  and 
the  exemplification  of  every  social  and  civic  virtue." 


RUSSELL,  HON.  LESLIE  W.,  of  Canton,  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  a 
leading  lawyer  and  prominent  citizen  of  northern 
New  York,  was  born  in  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
on  the  15th  of  April,  1840.  The  family  of  which 
Judge  Russell  is  a  member,  is  an  offshoot  of  the  ancient 
and  honorable  Russell  family  of  England,  the  present 
head  of  which  is  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  founder 
of  the  American  family  came  hither  about  1650,  and 
settled  in  Massachusetts.  A  prayer-book  and  Greek 
Testament  brought  over  by  him  and  bearing  the  auto- 
graphic name  "  Samuel  Russell,  1700,"  on  the  fly-leaf, 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Judge  RusseU.  A  son  of 
this  ancestor  was  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  who  se- 
creted the  regicide  judges,  GofiEe  and  Whalley,  in  the 
cellar  of  his  house  at  North  Hadley,  Mass.  John  Les- 
lie Russell,  the  father  of  Judge  Russell,  was  the  son  of 
John  Hancock  Russell  and  Anna  (Wood)  Russell ;  he 
was  born  in  Fairfax,  Vermont,  February  11th,  1805, 
and  came  with  his  parents  to  Malone,  Franklin  County, 
New  York,  in  1807.  In  the  fall  of  1820  he  removed 
to  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  County.  He  obtained  his 
education  at  the  Vermont  University,  and  after  being 
graduated  from  that  institution,  read  law  with  Judge 
Ingalls  of  Union  Village,  Washington  County,  and 
with  Asa  Hascall  of  Malone.  In  1838  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  courts.  He  was  a  man  of 
ability  and  was  selected  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  Assembly.  He  was  appointed  Coun- 
ty Treasurer  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  held  the 
office  twenty  years.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1846.  A  promi- 
nent citizen  and  a  life-long  Democrat,  he  was  the  warm 
friend  and  supporter  of  Silas  Wright  and  other  emi- 
nent party  leaders  in  his  day.  He  married  Mary 
Wead,  who  bore  him  several  children,  the  only  son, 
Leslie  Wead  Russell,  being  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
Young  Russell  obtained  his  primary  education  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  place  and  finished  his  studies  in 
the  Canton  Academy.  From  sixteen  to  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  taught  a  district  school,  and  then  began  to 
read  law  under  Nicholas  Hill,  Peter  Cagger  and  John 
H.  Porter  of  Albany.  He  remained  in  the  office  of 
these  able  attorneys  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Hill,  in  1859, 
when  he  went  to  Milwaukee,  and  for  two  years  studied 
in  the  office  of  John  W.  Cary  and  Wallace  Pratt,  the 
latter  the  husband  of  Mr.  Russell's  elder  sister.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  still  residing  in 
Milwaukee,  and  was  just  about  to  enter  the  Federal 
army  as  First  Lieutenant  of  the  First  Regiment  Wis- 
consin Volunteer  Infantry,  when  he  was  called  to 
Canton  by  the  death  of  his  father.  This  event  com- 
pelled him  to  remain  at  home  to  settle  the  estate  left 
by  his  father,  and  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to 
urgent  family  business.     On  the  7th  of  May,  1861,  he 
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was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
practice.  In  January,  1863,  he  formed  a  business  con- 
nection with  William  H.  Sawyer,  which  continued  un- 
til terminated  by  the  appointment  of  the  latter  to  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  the  State  towards  the  close  of  1876, 
since  which  time  Mr.  Russell  has  conducted  practice 
with  Mr.  William  A.  Poste  and  Nelson  L.  Robinson. 
In  1867,  Mr.  Russell  was  selected  to  serve  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Suffrage,  of  which  Horace  Greeley  was 
Chairman,  and  of  the  Committee  on  Incorporations.  In 
1869  he  was  elected  District  Attorney  of  St.  Lawrence 
County.  He  declined  a  renomination  and  retired  at 
the  end  of  the  term.  From  1869  to  1872  he  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  in  the  St.  Lawrence  University.  In 
1876  he  was  nominated  for  Supervisor  of  Canton  by 
both  political  parties  and,  of  course,  elected.  During 
his  term  of  office  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
effecting  a  settlement  of  the  troublesome  question 
of  the  location  of  the  public  buildings,  by  securing 
the  erection  by  the  county  of  an  elegant  fire-proof 
County  Clerk's  oflBce  in  Canton,  he  being  the  active 
member  of  the  building  committee.  Judge  Rus- 
sell has  been  a  life-long  member  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  one  of  its  most  prominent  aad 
trusted  leaders  in  northern  New  York  for  several 
years.  He  was  on  the  Republican  ticket  as  one  of 
the  Presidential  Electors  of  the  State  in  1876,  and  the 
following  year  was  nominated  by  his  party  without 
opposition  for  the  office  of  County  Judge,  and  was 
elected,  by  a  large  majority,  for  the  term  of  six  years. 
On  January  17th,  1878,  he  was  elected  by  the  Legis- 
lature, over  August  Belmont,  Regent  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  1880  was  one  of  the 
Garfield  and  Arthur  Electors.  During  the  past  few 
years  scarcely  an  important  suit,  either  civil  or  crimi- 
nal, has  been  tried  in  the  county  or  circuit  courts  in 
which  Mr.  Russell  has  not  appeared  for  the  prosecu- 
tion or  defence.  His  ability  as  a  lawyer  of  the  first 
class  is  generally  acknowledged,  and  he  has  few  equals 
in  his  profession  in  northern  New  York.  Though  his 
practice  has  been  mainly  in  the  civil  branch  of  the 
law,  yet  he  has  defended  four  persons  indicted  for  mur- 
der, and  secured  an  acquittal  of  each.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  records  of  St.  Lawrence  County  shows 
that  of  the  last  fifty  cases  tried  by  him  as  an  advocate,  in 
which  there  has  been  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  he  has  won 
forty-five,  and  lost  but  five.  As  a  public  officer  his  course 
has  invariably  been  above  criticism,  and  he  has  dealt 
with  public  measures  in  a  broad  and  healthful  spirit, 
with  an  eye  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  than 
the  aggrandizement  of  self  or  party.  In  October,  1881, 
Judge  Russell  was  nominated  on  the  State  Republican 
ticket  for  the  office  of  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  was  elected  in  the  following  Novem- 


ber by  a  majority  of  13, 635  votes.  The  following  press 
notices,  preceding  and  following  his  nomination,  will 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  estimate  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  public  generally : 

Judge  Leslie  W.  Russell  will  be  presented  in  the 
New  Y'ork  Convention,  by  the  representatives  of  the 
northern  tier  of  counties,  for  nomination  as  Attorney- 
General.  Mr.  Russell  has  been  for  many  years  one  of 
the  leading  lawyers  of  northern  New  York,  and  one  of 
the  most  influential  citizens  of  this  section  of  the  State. 
It  has  been  the  fortune  of  few  men  to  gain  so  much  of 
honorable  fame  as  has  fallen  to  Mr.  Russell  in  positions 
where  reputations  are  not  always  won.  As  a  public 
man,  as  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents,  District  Attor- 
ney and  Judge  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  he  has  dealt 
with  public  measures  in  the  true  spirit  of  statesman- 
ship. He  is  self-poised,  well  informed  as  to  State 
affairs,  an  honorable  and  just  man.  As  a  lawyer  he  is 
known  by  his  extensive  practice  in  the  higher  courts, 
and  is  conceded  to  have  few  equals.  He  will  bring  to 
the  high  office  for  which  he  is  proposed,  talents  and 
experience  worthy  of  the  place.  And  withal,  em- 
bracing the  qualities  of  a  popular  candidate,  he  is  a 
sterling  Republican,  without  any  embarrassing  fac- 
tional alliances,  and  without  any  point  in  his  record 
which  can  be  objectionable  to  the  Republicans  of  the 
State.  He  has  been  urged  to  be  a  candidate  for 
Attorney-General  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  Re- 
publicans of  the  several  sections  of  New  York.  His 
presence  upon  the  ticket  would  strengthen  it  by  many 
thousand  votes.  In  northern  New  York  he  has  a 
grand  Republican  constituency  who  earnestly  asked 
for  his  nomination.  If  he  be  selected  for  the  position, 
it  will  be  giving  to  St.  Lawrence  County — a  county  that 
is  relied  upon  largely  to  furnish  the  Republican  major- 
ity for  the  State — a  representative  on  the  ticket  for  the 
first  time  since  1861. — Ogdensburg  Journal. 

"In  spite  of  certain  valid  claims  for  renomination 
preferred  on  behalf  of  the  present  Attorney-General, 
the  substitution  of  Mr.  Russell,  of  St.  Lawrence,  will 
tend  to  strengthen  the  ticket,  and  will  certainly  not 
lower  the  grade  of  ability  presented  for  the  office." — 
Jfew  York  Times. 

"Leslie  W.  Russell,  the  nominee  for  Attorney- 
General,  is  a  lawyer  of  exceptional  attainments.  He 
was  the  youngest  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1867,  has  been  District  Attorney  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  is  now  the  Judge  of  the  county.  He 
is  also  a  Regent  of  the  University." — Albany  Express. 

"The  victory  of  Judge  Russell  over  the  present  re- 
markable Attorney-General  was  especially  creditable 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  convention. 
Judge  Russell  is  an  able  lawyer,  of  irreproachable 
character,  and  deservedly  popular  where  he  is  best 
known." — New  York  Mail. 

"Leslie  W.  Russell  is  Judge  of  St.  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty, and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  lavryers  in 
northern  New  York.  He  is  about  forty  years  of  age, 
and  was  among  the  youngest  members  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1867.  He  was  elected  a  Re- 
gent of  the  University  three  years  ago.  He  is  a  man 
of  urbane  manners,  and  is  exceedingly  popular  in  his 
section  of  the  State.  Both  his  personal  merits  and  the 
always  strong  claims  of  St.  Lawrence  County  con- 
spired in  securing  his  nomination."— iJoetoiar  Demo- 
crat. 
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The  nomination  of  Judge  Russell  will  be  generally 
acceptable  throughout  the  State,  and  will  be  especially 
gratifying  to  the  Republicans  of  the  northern  counties, 
who  have  long  been  unrepresented  on  a  Republican 
State  ticket.  Judge  Russell  is  now  serving  his  second 
term  as  County  Judge  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  and  it 
is  said  of  him,  as  an  evidence  of  his  superior  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  that  no  de- 
cision he  has  ever  made  upon  the  Bench  has  been 
overruled.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  many  scholarly 
attainments — a  fact  which  was  recognized  several  years 
ago,  when  he  was  made  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York.—Vtica  Herald. 

On  Monday  last  the  Oommercial  prepared  its  readers 
for  the  nomination  of  Leslie  W.  Russell,  of  St.  Law- 
rence, for  Attorney-General.  One  who  is  not  of  the 
same  political  affiliation  with  this  nominee,  but  who 
concedes  his  deserved  popularity  and  widely-recog- 
nized ability  and  integrity,  says  that  Judge  Russell  Is 
one  of  the  strongest  Republicans  in  northern  New 
York.  His  father  was  the  law  partner  of  Silas  Wright, 
and  he  has  been  in  political  life  more  or  less  ever  since 
he  sat  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1867,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  youngest  members,  being 
then  only  37  years  old.  As  District  Attorney  and  as 
the  law  partner  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Sawyer,  before  the 
latter's  elevation  to  the  Bench,  Mr.  Russell  attracted 
much  favorable  attention.  Three  years  ago  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  University.  He  enjoys 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  sound  lawyer  and  upright 
judge.  In  personal  appearance  he  is  a  man  of  fine 
physique,  and  by  his  urbanity  and  uniformly  gentle- 
manly deportment  he  invariably  makes  a  pleasant  im- 
pression upon  all  who  have  social  or  professional 
relations  with  him.  His  name  makes  the  ticket  most 
acceptable  in  one  of  the  party's  strongholds. — Buffalo 
Oommercial  Achertiser. 

Judge  Russell  was  married  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1864,  to  Miss  Harriet  Lawrence,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
R.  F.  Lawrence,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  then  of 
Malone,  "and  one  of  the  collateral  descendants  of  the 
Lawrence  family  of  which  Ames,  Abbott,  and  the 
heroic  Capt.  James  Lawrence  were  distinguished  mem- 
bers and  representatives."  This  lady  was  born  in 
Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  October  30th,  1843.  Six 
children  were  born  to  this  marriage,  of  whom  three  are 
now  living,  viz:  Lawrence,  born  July  27lh,  1867; 
Jessie,  born  November  9th,  1873,  and  Robert,  born 
December  28th,  1876.  Judge  Russell  is  a  member  and 
Vestryman  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  in  Canton,  of 
which  he  and  his  wife  are  regular  attendants.  He  is  a 
man  of  urbane  manners  and  genial  disposition,  and  is 
both  respected  and  popular  in  his  own  and  the  neigh- 
boring counties,  and  in  the  legal  profession  of  the 
State  his  name  is  widely  known  and  his  professional 
talent  recognized  and  respected. 


SAWYER,  HON.  WILLIAM  H.,  of  Canton,   St. 
Lawrence    County,    ex-Justice    of   the    Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  Fourth 
Judicial  District,  was  born  in  Potsdam,  on  the  15th  of 


October,  1826.  Both  his  parents  were  New  England- 
ers,  his  father,  George  R.  Sawyer,  being  a  native  of 
Westmoreland,  New  Hampshire,  and  his  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Hannah  Taft,  being  a  native 
of  Ferrisburg,  Vermont.  The  elder  Sawyer  settled  in 
St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  about  the  year  1808, 
and  resided  there  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Manassa  Sawyer,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Walpole,  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  removed  with  his  father,  Caleb 
Sawyer,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  Westmoreland,  New 
Hampshire.  He  entered  the  American  army  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  continued  in  it 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  with  General 
Stark  at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  and  with  General 
Wayne  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point.  William  H. 
Sawyer  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Law- 
rence County,  and  finished  his  studies  at  the  St.  Law- 
rence Academy,  in  his  native  place.  While  yet  a 
3'outh  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Cook 
&  Barker,  attorneys,  in  Canton.  In  the  year  1851  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  at  once  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Canton.  In  1863  he  associated 
with  him  Leslie  W.  Russell,  of  that  place,  in  a  law 
partnership  which  was  maintained  until  December 
29th,  1876,  when  Mr.  Sawyer  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
for  the  Fourth  Judicial  District,  and  the  partnership 
terminated  by  his  taking  his  seat  on  the  Bench.  Judge 
Sawyer's  affiliations  have  always  been  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  In  the  campaign  of- 1877  he  was  the 
candidate  on  the  ticket  of  that  party  for  the  justice- 
ship to  which  he  had  been  appointed  but  a  short  time 
previously.  The  district  in  which  he  ran  was  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  his  political  opponents,  yet  despite 
this  fact  he  polled  a  heavy  vote,  running  far  ahead  of 
his  party  ticket,  in  his  own  town,  county  and  district. 
This  exhibition  of  confidence  by  those  who  knew  him 
best  was  a  high  compliment,  and  showed  the  estimation 
in  which  his  abilities  were  held  by  voters  of  both 
parties.  Since  leaving  the  Supreme  Bench,  Judge 
Sawyer  has  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  law. 
In  nearly  every  important  suit  tried  in  St.  Lawrence 
County  since  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Bar, 
he  has  appeared  either  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant.  His  reputation  as  a  sound  lawyer  and 
able  advocate  is  based  on  an  active  career  of  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  and  is  probably  not  excelled  by  that  of 
any  other  member  of  the  legal  profession  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State.  .  Since  his  retirement  from  the 
Supreme  Bench,  Judge  Sawyer's  services  have  been  in 
great  demand  as  a  referee,  and  in  this  department  he 
does  a  large  and  inaportant  business,  his  decisions 
being  regarded  as  among  the  most  learned  and  just 
delivered.     He  was  married,   September  33d,  1854, 
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to  Marion  H.  Clark,  a  native  of  Canton,  and  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Darius  Clark,  of  Vermont.  Nine  cliil- 
dreu  were  born  of  this  union — seven  boys  and  two 
girls — all  of  whom  are  now  living.  Judge  Sawyer's 
influence  in  his  party  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  1878 
he  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  held  at  St.  Louis  in  1876,  which 
nominated  Samuel  J.  Tilden  for  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  also  to  the  same  convention  held  at 
Cincinnati  in  1880,  which  nominated  General  Winfield 
S.  Hancock  for  President.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  at  Canton,  having  associated  with  him 
his  eldest  son,  George  C.  Sawyer. 


HULBURD,  HON.  CALVIN  T.,  LL.D.  of  Brasher 
Falls,  St.  Lawrence  County,  was  born  in  June, 
1809,  in  Stockholm,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New 
York.  His  father  came  from  Vermont, — the  family, 
originally  from  Wales,  being  among  the  early  settlers 
of  that  State, — and  located,  a  pioneer  immigrant,  in 
St.  Lawrence  County,  then  a  vast  and  almost  unbroken 
forest,  where  he  built  himself  a  log  house,  and  in  this 
humble,  primitive  abode,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
born.  Lidians,  whose  dispositions  were  far  from 
friendly  to  the  white  settlers,  had  here  their  hunting 
and  fishing-grounds.  His  first  school  hours  were  in  a 
log  stockade  erected  as  a  defence  against  thera.  People 
of  the  present  day  have  no  realizing  conception  of  the 
perils,  privations,  and  hardships  experienced  by  the 
pioneer  settlers.  It  was  a  school  of  hard,  magnificent 
discipline.  The  experiences  of  those  early  days — the 
lessons  of  self-reliance  they  taught,  the  spirit  of  cour- 
age and  hardy  adventure  they  engendered, — carried 
their  healthy  impress  and  influence  with  them  into  the 
scenes  and  toils  and  struggles  of  after-life.  In  few 
men  in  this  country  have  the  results  of  this  early  dis- 
cipline and  training  more  pre-eminently  and  benefi- 
cially shown  themselves  than  in  Mr.  Hulburd.  At 
length  rapidly  increasing  immigration  drove  away  the 
Indians,  and  the  picketed  stockade  gave  way  to  the 
log  school  house  proper.  Young  Hulburd  passed 
through  the  contracted  curriculum  of  the  log-school. 
This  did  not  satisfy  his  intellectual  ambition.  Every 
book  he  could  get  hold  of  he  read ;  and  such  intense 
eagerness  did  he  show  in  study,  that  his  father,  pur- 
suant to  the  boy's  earnest  wishes,  wisely  determined 
to  send  him  to  college.  Under  a  minister's  tuition, 
and  in  the  county  academy,  he  was  accordingly  fitted 
for  college.  He  entered  Middlebury  College  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  He  was  here  enabled  to  give  more  ex- 
tended gratification  to  his  taste  for  reading,  and  be- 
came known  as  one  of  the  greatest  readers  in  the  col- 


lege. But  vpith  aU  his  reading  he  mingled  hard  study, 
and  was  soon  known  as  an  excellent  linguist.  In 
belles-lettres,  however,  he  more  especially  distinguished 
himself,  and  in  this  department  was  the  best  scholar 
in  the  class.  He  also  stood  foremost  as  a  ready  debater 
and  graceful  writer.  In  his  debates  and  in  his  writings 
he  avowed  himself  a  Jackson  Democrat,  and  wrote 
with  such  vigor,  terseness,  and  originality  on  politics, 
that  quite  repeatedly  during  the  last  two  years  of  his 
college  course  he  furnished  the  leading  editorials  in  the 
National  Standard,  then  the  Democratic  organ  of  that 
section  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  Altogether,  few 
young  men  more  wisely  improve  their  college  oppor- 
tunities and  come  out  better  fitted  to  do  earnest  battle 
in  the  great  "bivouac  of  life."  Having  selected  the 
law  as  his  profession,  Mr.  Hulburd,  in  1830,  entered 
upon  his  legal  studies  in  the  office  of  that  able,  widely- 
known,  and  venerable  lawyer,  the  late  Abraham  Van 
Vechten,  of  Albany.  He  applied  himself  most  dili- 
gently, and  soon  mastered  the  initiatory  branches  of 
legal  lore.  Having  passed  one  year  in  these  prefatory 
studies,  he  entered  the  law  school  connected  with  Yale 
College,  at  New  Haven,  whose  presiding  head  at  that 
time  was  the  accomplished  ex-Senator  and  ex-Chief 
Justice  Doggett,  of  Connecticut.  Remaining  here  a 
year,  he  consumed  another  year  reading  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  McConnihe,  of  Troy,  after  which  he 
came  to  New  York  city,  and,  passing  the  usual  exam- 
ination, was  duly  licensed  to  practice  as  attorney-at- 
law  and  solicitor  in  chancery  in  the  courts  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  A  professional  career  of  usefulness  and 
eminence  opened  brightly  before  him.  No  one  was 
better  prepared  to  enter  the  arena  of  legal  strife,  and 
none  more  likely  to  bear  away  its  most  coveted  prizes. 
But  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  professional  life  his 
naturally  strong  constitution,  owing  to  his  long,  close 
appl  ication  to  his  studies,  gave  way,  and  obliged  to  aban  - 
don  his  dreams  of  preferment  and  engage  in  out-door 
and  more  active  and  healthful  labors,  he  purchased, 
with  a  brother  in  the  town  of  Brasher,  in  his  native 
county,  an  extensive  tract  of  unimproved  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Regis  River,  and  here  they  built  mills 
and  manufactories.  There  is  a  large  and  thriving  vil- 
lage there  now— the  village  of  Brasher  Palls— a  result 
very  largely  owing  to  the  strong  energy  of  his  nature 
and  his  spirit  of  public  improvement,  which  there 
found  a  wide  and  unconstrained  field  of  development. 
He  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  town's  prog- 
ress and  prosperity,  and  selected  this  as  his  per- 
manent home,  and  erected  for  himself  a  residence,  the 
beauty  of  whose  architectural  design  and  finish  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  hospitalities  of  which  it  is  so  often 
the  pleasant  scene.  His  library  is  one  of  the  choicest 
and  most  extensive  of  any  private  gentleman's  in  that 
section  of  the  State,  and  abounds  in  the  rarest  works 
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in  every  department  of  literature.  A  busy  out-door 
life  he  had,  and  which,  happily,  completely  restored 
him  to  health;  but  all  his  multifarious  cares  and  busi- 
ness, comljining  that  of  manufacturer,  merchant,  and 
farmer — and  there  is  no  farm  in  the  country  surpassing 
his  in  careful  cultivation  and  flnely-blooded  stock — did 
not  weary  his  love  of  books.  He  always  kept  up  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  fact  of  his  continuous, 
thorough  and  extended  studies,  and  that  his  books  are 
not  mere  show  companions,  is  abundantly  shown  in 
his  occasional  lectures  before  various  bodies,  lyceums, 
agricultural  fairs,  and  the  like,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
frequent  public  exposition  of  his  views  upon  the  great 
political  questions  and  other  stirring  topics  of  the  day. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Hulburd's 
broadly  comprehensive  views,  enlarged  public  spirit, 
and  whose  integrity  was  known  to  be  as  firm  as  granite 
rock,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  wholly  in  private 
life.  Though  boldly  avowing  his  Democratic  prin- 
ciples, he  was  never  a  politician  beyond  lifting  his 
voice  against  what  he  deemed  great  and  flagrant  politi- 
cal wrongs,  and  pleading  earnestly  and  eloquently  for 
the  right.  He  never  sought  political  office ;  the  politi- 
cal office  always  sought  him.  In  the  fall  of  1841  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  State  Assembly  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  He  had  not  been  long  in  his  seat 
before  defining  his  position  on  the  then  great  financial 
question  of  the  day — stop  expenditures  until  the  credit 
of  the  State  is  at  par,  and  then  pay  as  work  is  done. 
His  speech  on  the  subject  was  most  forcible  and  con- 
clusive, and  at  once  stamped  him  as  a  man  of  clear  and 
ori^nal  ideas,  and  fearless  in  their  utterance.  Re- 
elected the  succeeding  year,  he  was  made  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Common 
Schools.  This  opened  before  him  a  new  and  large 
field  of  endeavor,  and  he  accomplished  great  and  per- 
manent good  as  the  result  of  his  efforts  to  improve  our 
public  school  system  and  give  tnore  elevated  tone  to 
the  general  educational  interests  of  the  State.  Returned 
to  the  Assembly  in  1844,  he  was  again  given  the  chair- 
manship of  the  same  important  committee.  Normal 
schools  had  been  recently  established  in  Massachusetts. 
He  strenuously  advocated  the  introduction  of  similar 
schools  in  New  York  State,  and  such  was  his  earnest 
advocacy  of  a  bill  to  this  effect,  that  he  was  authorized 
to  visit  and  examine  the  working  of  the  system  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  carried  out  his  instructions,  and  on 
his  return  made  such  an  exhaustive  and  masterly  re- 
port on  the  subject,  that  a  bill  was  passed  establishing 
at  Albany  a  State  Normal  School  for  five  years,  and  ap- 
propriating for  its  support  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
It  was  a  novel  measure,  and  of  course  encountered 
strenuous  opposition;  but  the  report,  in  its  facts,  and 
logic,  and  conclusions,  could  not  be  gainsaid.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  fruits  of  his  labors  have 


been  most  beneficial.  Normal  schools  now  abound 
throughout  the  State,  and  in  their  salutary  results  are 
yearly  producing  an  incalculable  harvest  of  good.  The 
State  owes  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude — a  debt  as  a 
public  benefactor  more  deserving  of  perpetual  remem- 
brance than  the  laurel-crowned  heroes  of  war.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Hulburd  retired  from  the  political 
arena.  At  lengtb,  in  1863,  he  consented  again  to  repre- 
sent his  section  of  the  State  in  the  State  Legislature. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  he 
introduced,  early  in  the  session,  resolutions  looking  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  sound  financial  basis.  His  speech 
delivered  in  supporting  the  resolutions  was  one  of 
marked  force  and  vigor,  and  evinced  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  grasp  of  all  the  deeper  and  abtruse  sub- 
tleties of  the  all-important  question  of  finance.  In 
several  speeches  made  on  this  and  other  topics  during 
the  session,  and  all  characterized  by  marked  vigor  of 
thought,  and  boldness  and  originality  of  argument,  he 
showed  possession  of  a  talent  for  statesmanship  of  a 
high  order.  Higher  political  position  and  a  broader 
field  of  political  labor  awaited  him.  The  same  year 
he  was  elected  to  the  XXXVIIIth  Congress,  and  this, 
too,  from  the  strong  Republican  St.  Lawrence  distriet 
— a  decided  and  flattering  tribute  to  his  abilities  as  a 
statesman,  and  his  conscientious  fidelity  as  a  legislator. 
His  first  speech  in  Congress  was  in  exposition  and  vin- 
dication of  President  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, and  decidedly  among  the  ablest  speeches  of 
the  session.  Another  speech,  also  a  most  eloquent 
effort,  was  on  the  financial  situation.  One  of  his  most 
effective  forensic  efforts  was  in  explanation  and  vindi- 
cation of  his  report  on  Collector  Smythe's  administra- 
tion of  the  New  York  Custom  House.  No  speech  in 
Congress  that  winter  produced  such  a  sensation  in  New 
York  city  and  the  country  as  did  that  terrible  invec- 
tive. All  his  energies  were  aroused  in  this  impassioned 
appeal.  Although  making  several  speeches,  his  Con- 
gressional forte  seemed  to  be  as  an  investigator  of 
abuses,  corruptions,  and  frauds.  He  was  first,  on 
taking  his  seat,  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Expenditures,  and  thereafter,  by  common  con- 
sent, all  allegations  of  bribery,  corruption,  extortion, 
and  official  malfeasance  were  referred  to  that  commit- 
tee. In  this  line  of  duty  he  overhauled  the  Boston 
Custom  House,  and  several  times  probed  to  the  quick 
and  exposed  the  rascalities  and  rottenness  of  the  Col- 
lectors of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  and  such  scathing 
reports  against  abuses  of  every  kind  have  rarely 
been  submitted  to  Congress,  and  they  came  with  the 
more  force  as  being  known  to  be  made  from  a  sense 
of  conscientious  duty  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  as 
against  all  classes  of  corruption  and  villainies  and 
ring  combinations  to  plunder  the  public  exchequer. 
His  Congressional  career  closed  March  4,  1869.     In 
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August  of  the  same  year  he  accepted,  though,  it  was 
understood,  with  much  rfiluctance,  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Construction  of  the  new  Post-offlce 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  Having  served  six  years  in 
Congress,  and  two  of  these  years  with  Mr.  Boutwell 
on  the  Reconstruction  Committee,  Secretary  Boutwell 
knew  his  firmness,  his  incorruptible  honesty,  and  had 
no  fears  of  his  failing  to  maintain  his  integrity,  how- 
ever strong  might  be  the  temptations  surrounding  him. 
In  all  his  career  no  word  of  suspicion  or  jobbery  has  ever 
been  uttered  against  his  stainless  personal  integrity. 
Particularly  was  this  true  in  his  management  of  that 
great  structure,  the  New  York  Post-office.  This  work, 
commenced  in  August,  1869,  though  prosecuted  with 
vigor,  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  growth  and  manifest 
needs  of  the  city  and  of  the  country.  Accordingly, 
Congress,  in  March,  1873,  authorized  the  addition  of  a 
fourth  story  to  the  building,  thus  making  it  the  then 
largest  projected  Post-office  building  in  the  world.  Its 
magnitude  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  when 
the  addition  was  authorized,  there  had  been  expended 
in  its  construction  94,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation, 
8,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  5,500  cubic  yards  of 
rubble,  15,000,000  bricks,  50,000  barrels  of  cement, 
15,000  cubic  yards  of  sand,  500,000  cubic  feet  of 
granite,  6,000  tons  wrought  and  cast  iron,  500,000  feet 
rough  lumber,  5,000  pounds  of  lead,  and  over  1,000,- 
000  days'  work,  exclusive  of  contract  labor.  In  all 
this  vast  and  varied  expenditure  of  money,  his  politi- 
cal opponents  and  the  most  partisan  papers  never 
charged  or  insinuated  a  dollar  "  stuck"  in  the  Super- 
intendent's hands.  Two  Republican  and  two  Demo- 
cratic Committees  of  Investigation  only  confirmed  this 
popular  belief.  One  of  the  latter  committees  did  cen- 
sure the  rapidity  .with  which  the  work  had  been  rushed, 
though  constrained  to  admit  the  public  had  lost  noth- 
ing in  consequence,  but  rather  gained  by  the  earlier 
occupation  of  the  building.  This  took  place  in  July, 
1876.  The  figures  of  the  cost,  etc.,  of  the  fourth 
story  are  not  readily  at  hand.  An  approximation  of 
the  whole  expenditures  may  be  reached  pretty  closely 
as  follows:  Site  cost,  $500,000;  the  building,  ele- 
vators, vaults,  and  machinery,  $7,500,000;  the  furni- 
ture, cases  and  necessary  conveniences,  etc.,  full 
$500,000.  It  is  to  Mr.  Hulburd's  credit  that  neither 
before  nor  since  has  so  much  space  been  had,  heated, 
and  ventilated  and  capable  of  being  utilized,  every 
foot,  at  so  small  a  cost  per  cubic  foot  as  the  New  York 
Post-offlce ;  and,  apparently,  if  ho  fire  or  accident  in- 
tervene, it  will  be  as  durable  and  well  conditioned  one 
hundred  years  hence  as  it  is  this  October  day,  1881, 
when  this  sketch  is  written.  Immediately  on  deliv- 
ering the  keys  to  the  New  York  Postmaster,  Mr.  Hul- 
burd  returned  to  his  River  Bend  home,  where  he  still 
ij,  delighting  himself  in  improving  his  Sabine  farm — 


breeding  bis  beloved  Ayrshires — living  in  his  books 
and  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  content  to  be  "out" 
of  the  public  life  which  so  allures  and  fascinates  most 
who  have  once  entered  its  enthralling  mazes.  Mr. 
Hulburd  was  married  in  1843.  In  1846  he  was  elected 
a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions. 
In  1867  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  while  absent 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Ham- 
ilton College.  He  is  an  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  his  village,  and  often  conducts  the  services 
in  the  absence  of  the  minister.  He  is  also  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Sunday-school.  Mr.  Hulburd  is  one  of  the 
most  genial  of  men  in  society,  and,  though  firmly 
resolute  and  exacting,  is  none  the  less  a  modest,  benevo- 
lent and  considerate  citizen  in  all  his  dealings  with  his 
fellow-men.  He  is  deservedly  populai'  in  his  com- 
munity, where  all  classes  speak  of  him  with  just  pride 
and  loyal  appreciation. 


HEPBURN,  HON.  A.  BARTON,  of  Colton,  Super- 
intendent of  tlie  Banking  Department  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  was  born  at  the  place  above 
named,  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  24th 
of  July,  1847.  His  father,  who  was  of  Scotch  de- 
scent, was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  St.  Lawrence  County. 
He  was  a  man  of  strict  probity  of  character  and  great 
industry,  gaining  nothing  except  as  the  reward  of 
honest  labor.  His  mother,  who  is  still  living,  is  of 
English  descent,  and  is  a  sister  of  Hon.  N.  A.  Gray, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  of  J.  W.  Gray,  a  well- 
known  journalist,  and  founder  of  the  Cleveland 
Pla'ndealer.  Three  of  his  brothers,  all  older  than 
himself,  were  Captains  in  the  Union  Army  during  the 
Rebellion,  and  all  of  them  served  with  credit.  Compelled 
to  make  his  own  way  at  a  very  early  age,  Mr.  Hep- 
burn bent  all  his  energies  to  acquiring  an  education. 
Having  mastered  the  ordinary  English  branches,  he 
worked  during  the  winter  at  school-teaching,  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  on  a  farm,  and  by  this  means  acqiiired 
sufficient  money  to  enable  him  to  begin  his  preparation 
for  college.  After  a  term  of  study  at  St.  Lawrence 
Academy,  in  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Falley  Semi- 
nary, Fulton,  N.  Y.,  he  entered  Middlebury  College, 
Vermont,  in  the  fall  of  1867.  The  severity  of  his 
labors  out  of  school  in  procuring  means  to  continue 
the  course,  and  the  earnestness  and  assiduity  with 
which  he  applied  himself  to  his  studies  during  the 
hours  that  remained,  proved  too  great  a  strain  even 
for  his  naturally  robust  constitution,  and  to  preserve 
his  health  he  was  forced  to  leave  college  at  the  end  of 
two  years.  He  was  subsequently  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Physical  Science  in  St.  Lawrence  Academy, 
just  previous  to  the  merging  of  that  institution  in  the 
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State  Normal  School,  now  located  at  Potsdam.  He 
was  also  for  one  year  Principal  of  Ogdensburg  Educa- 
tional Institute.  Notwithstanding  his  somewhat  im- 
paired health  and  the  demands  of  his  professorship,  he 
found  time  to  study  law,  in  the  ofBce  of  Foot  & 
James,  at  Ogdensburgh,  and  in  1871  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar.  Mr.  Hepburn  early  attached  himself  to  the 
Republican  party,  and  cast  his  first  vote  for  General 
Grant,  in  1868.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  School 
Commissioner  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  and  held  this 
olfice  till  the  close  of  1874,  when  he  resigned  to  enter 
upon  his  duties  in  the  Assembly,  to  which  body  he 
had  been  elected  by  a  plurality  of  1,551  votes  over  the 
Democratic  and  Prohibition  candidates.  He  was  re- 
turned to  the  Assembly  five  successive  years,  and 
during  his  legislative  career  served  on  the  Committees 
of  Ways  and  Means,  Judiciary,  and  all  of  the  most 
Important  committees.  As  chairman  of  the  Insurance 
Committee,  in  1878,  he  introduced  and  secured  the 
enactment  of  the  present  "non-forfeiture"  or  "sur- 
render value"  law,  which  prevents  the  lapsing  of 
any  life  insurance  policy  for  the  non-payment  of 
premiums  after  the  regular  premiums  have  been  paid ; 
also  of  a  law  defining  "assets"  and  "liabilities,"  and 
other  important  laws  bearing  upon  these  and  kindred 
subjects.  He  made  a  special  study  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  State,  and  won  distinction  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  canal  transportation.  He  was  Chairman  of 
the  Apportionment  Committee  in  1879,  and  framed 
and  secured  the  passage  of  the  law  fixing  the  present 
Senate  and  Assembly  districts  of  the  State,  based  upon 
the  census  of  1875.  According  to  the  constitution  an 
apportionment  should  have  been  made  in  1876,  but 
political  considerations  and  the  selfishness  of  localities — 
the  representation  of  which  would  necessarily  be 
lessened — served  to  defeat  all  attempts  to  re-apportion 
the  State  in  that  year,  and  also  in  1877  and  1878. 
Although  the  measure  did  not  wholly  commend  itself 
to  Governor  Robinson  (Dem.),  he  allowed  it  to  become 
a  law  by  lapse  of  time,  neither  signing  nor  vetoing  the 
bill.  In  1879,  Mr.  Hepburn,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  New  Yorli  and 
other  representative  commercial  bodies  throughout 
the  State,  ofEered  a  resolution  to  create  a  commission 
to  investigate  the  abuses  alleged  to  exist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  railroads.  After  some  opposition  the  commis- 
sion was  created,  with  Mr.  Hepburn  as  chairman. 
This  commission  was  ten  months  engaged  upon  its 
work,  and  made  by  far  the  most  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive investigation  and  report  ever  had  in  the 
country.  The  testimony  and  proceedings  comprised 
six  thousand  printed  pages.  The  report  and  biUs  ac- 
companying the  same  attracted  wide  attention  and 
general  commendation.  Four  of  the  six  bills  sub- 
mitted became  laws.    The  commission  bill  and  anti- 


discrimination bills  failed  temporarily.  In  April, 
1880,  Governor  Cornell  nominated  Mr.  Hepburn  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department,  and  he 
was  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate, 
regardless  of  party.  As  head  of  this  department  he 
has  supervision  of  the  State  Banks,  with  assets  of 
$108,000,000;  of  the  Savings  Banks,  with  assets  over 
$400,000,000 ;  of  the  Trust  Companies,  with  assetsover 
$110,000,000 ;  and  of  the  Safe  Deposit  and  Building 
Fund  Associations,  etc.,  etc.  Like  many  of  our  pub- 
lic men  holding  positions  of  great  responsibility,  Mr. 
Hepburn  is  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  "self-made." 
He  possesses  that  important  quality  of  personal  in- 
tegrity which  inspires  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  is  the  safest  guarantee  of  trustworthiness  in 
official  life.  The  responsible  position  he  holds,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  foregoing  figures,  is  one  demanding  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  financial  and  commercial 
affairs,  and  has  been  filled  by  him  with  credit  to  the 
State  and  honor  to  himself.  He  has  long  made  a 
specialty  of  those  branches  of  law  and  political  science 
which  affect  and  govern  corporations,  which  fact,  in 
conjunction  with  his  legislative  experience,  qualifies 
him  in  a  superior  degree  for  the  eminently  responsible 
trust  confided  to  him. 


HEWITT,  HENRY,  M.D.,  of  Potsdam,  was  born 
in  New  London,  Connecticut,  October  8th,  1797, 
and  died  on  the  2d  of  July,  1869,  at  Potsdam, 
New  York,  of  which  place  he  had  been  a  resident 
nearly  thirty  years.  Dr.  Hewitt's  great-grandfather 
was  Joseph  Hewitt,  who  married  Mary  Chesborough, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Chesborough  and  Priscilla  Alden 
(daughter  of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullen,  of 
Plymouth,  Mass.).  The  great-grandfather  of  Mary 
Chesborough  Hewitt  was  William  Chesborough,  born 
in  England,  1594.  He  married,  in  January,  1620, 
Anna  Stephenson,  born  in  1598.  Nathaniel,  a  son  of 
this  union,  was  the  father  of  Samuel  Chesborough, 
referred  to  above.  The  children  of  Joseph  Hewitt  and 
his  wife  Mary  were  Nathaniel,  born  August  10th, 
1721;  Samuel,  born  May  11th,  1723;  Mary,  born 
January  20th,  1725;  Hannah,  born  December  22d, 
1738 ;  Joseph,  born  May  2d,  1731 ;  Alden,  born  No-  . 
vember  15th,  1734;  Prudence,  born  October  11th, 
1743;  Anna,  born  May  36th,  1746.  The  third  son, 
Joseph,  married  Sarah  Babcock.  Their  children 
were  Mary,  born  1758 ;  Billings,  born  1760 ;  Nathaniel, 
born  1763;  Samuel,  born  1765;  David,  born  1768; 
Grace,  born  1770;  Joseph,  born  1773._  Nathaniel 
married  Sarah  Avery  in  Groton,  Connecticut,  in  1785, 
he  being  twenty-three  and  she  twenty-five  years  old. 
Nathaniel  died,  in  1831,  in  Coventry,  Vermont,  and 
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his  wife  two  years  later,  at  the  same  place.  Their 
children,  all  born  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  were 
Nathaniel,  born  August  28th,  1788;  Sarah,  born 
August  1st,  1790;  Nancy,  born  July  32d,  1793; 
Joseph,  born  July,  1794;  Henry,  born  October  8th, 
1797  ;  Mary  Prudence,  born  May  16th,  1800.  Henry 
Hewitt,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  spent  his  boyhood 
in  his  native  place,  where  also  his  early  education  was 
received.  In  his  youth  he  studied  medicine  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  Yale  College,  and  on  receiving 
his  diploma  began  practice  at  Vergennes,  Vermont. 
After  several  years  of  successful  practice  there  he  re- 
moved to  Coventry,  in  the  same  State,  where  he 
remained  tiU  1840,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Potsdam,  New  York.  At  first  he  engaged  in  the  hard- 
ware business,  but,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  dangerous 
epidemic  in  1843,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine. 
He  was  an  extraordinary  reader,  and  had  a  wonderful 
acquaintance  with  professional  and  general  literature. 
His  theories  of  disease  were  based  on  a  wide  familiarity 
with  the  best  authorities,  and  his  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment on  a  remarkably  sound  judgment,  which  almost 
always  resulted  happily.  The  profession  of  medicine, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  afford  him  the  desired  scope 
for  the  employment  of  his  great  physical  and  mental 
activity,  nor  results  commensurate  with  liis  ambition. 
In  1849  he  took  up  the  enterprise  of  maldng  Raquette 
River  the  highway  on  which  the  vast  amount  of  tim- 
ber grown  on  its  banks  could  be  carried  to  where  it 
might  be  profitably  manufactured  and  marketed.  A 
previous  experience  of  the  kind  had  signally  failed, 
but  Dr.  Hewitt,  after  first  satisfying  himself  that  it 
ought  to  succeed,  set  to  work  with  characteristic  deter- 
mination and  energy  to  make  it  succeed.  He  circula- 
ted petitions  asking  State  aid  to  improve  the  rafting 
capacity  of  the  river,  urged  the  measure  vigorously 
before  the  Legislature,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  labor 
by  obtaining  a  grant  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  assist 
in  carrying  it  out.  He  was  equally  assiduous  and  skilful 
in  carrying  the  scheme  into  practical  operation,  and  in 
doing  so,  not  only  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  the 
comnmnity  but  also  benefitted  himself.  The  scheme 
once  in  operation,  the  long  and  winding  Eaquette, 
heading  in  Essex  and  Hamilton  Counties,  was  soon 
alive  with  logs  cut  from  its  shores,  and  the  village  of 
Potsdam  thus  became  the  seat  of  an  important  manu- 
facturing interest.  His  enterprise  was  further  shown 
by  his  investing  largely  of  his  means  in  building  an 
extensive  gang  saw-mill  on  Raquette  River,  two  or 
three  miles  below  Potsdam,  around  which  has  grown 
up  the  little  village'  of  Hewittville.  During  the  war 
for  the  preservation  of  tlie  Union,  Dr.  Hewitt  sup- 
ported his  country's  cause  with  all  the  zeal  of  his 
nature.  On  the  organization  of  the  Ninety-second 
Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers,  he  accepted  the 


post  of  Surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  Major,  and  although 
sixty -four  years  of  age  at  the  time,  accompanied  the 
regiment  to  the  seat  of  war.  In  the  swamps  of  the 
Chickahominy  he  contracted  the  disease  which  finally 
cost  him  his  life.  This  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
commission  and  return  home.  He  could  not  content 
himself  with  inactivity,  however,  and  was  appointed 
Surgeon  of  the  Seventeenth  Enrollment  District  of  the 
State,  an  office  in  which  he  rendered  valuable  service 
for  upwards  of  two  years.  The  disease  under  which 
he  struggled  gradually  undermined  his  naturally  strong 
constitution,  and  his  condition  was  rendered  more  pre- 
carious by  the  zeal  and  ardor  he  threw  into  everything 
he  undertook.  His  death  took  place,  as  previously 
stated,  in  Potsdam,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age.  The  portrait  of  Dr.  Hewitt  represents  him  in  the 
prime  of  health  and  vigor.  He  was  a  man  of  untiring 
energy  and  straightforward,  honorable  conduct,  and  in 
his  day  ranked  among  the  most  prominent  citizens  in 
the  county  where  he  resided.  Dr.  Hewitt  was  mar- 
ried, in  1828,  to  Miss  Alathea  P.  Brush,  daughter  of 
Elkanah  Brush,  Esq.,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Vergen- 
nes, Vermont.  His  only  daughter,  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Hewitt,  became  the  wife  of  Judge  Chas.  O.  Tappan, 
of  Potsdam,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court.  Dr.  Charles  Hewitt,  of  Red  Wing, 
Minnesota,  now  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  President  of  the  State  Medical  Society  of 
Minnesota,  is  his  only  surviving  son.  His  sister,  Mrs. 
Mary  P.  Webb,  an  estimable  lady  now  in  her  eighty- 
second  year,  still  survives  him,  and  fondly  cherishes 
his  memory. 


SANFORD,  HON.  JONAH,  of  Hopkinton,  St.  Law- 
rence County,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Vermont, 
November  30th,  1790,  and  died  in  the  former  place 
December  35th,  1867.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Hon. 
Benjamin  Sanford,  who  was  a  son  of  Jonah  Sanford, 
who  was  a  son  of  Joseph  Sanford,  who  was  a  son  of 
Samuel  and  Ester  (Baldwin)  Sanford,  who  was  a  son 
of  Ephraim  and  Mary  (Powell)  Sanford,  who  was 
a  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Sanford,  who  came  to 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1631,  and  settled  in  Mil- 
ford,  Connecticut,  in  1639.  Thomas  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Thomas  de  Sanford,  who  came  from  Normandy 
with  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066,  and  was  an 
officer  in  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Benjamin  Sanford 
was  born  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  1756,  and  re- 
moved to  Cornwall  in  1784,  where  he  rose  to  promi- 
nence, representing  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  State 
Legislature  during  several  terms.  He  married  Sarah 
Marsh,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  thirteen 
children.    Jonah  Sanford,  the  third  of  these,  and  the 
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subject  of  this  sketcli,  passed  his  boyhood  and  youth 
in  farming,  and  had  no  opportunity  to  obtain  more 
tliari  the  rudiments  of  a  school  education ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed unbounded  energy,  and  quite  early  in  life  ex- 
hibited indications  of  that  remarltable  force  of  char- 
acter which  distinguished  his  later  years.  On  the 
14th  of  March,  1811,  being  then  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  he  married  Miss  Abigail  Greene,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Greene,  then  of  Cornwall,  but  subse- 
quently of  Parishville,  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  New 
York.  Shortly  after  marriage  he  left  Cornwall  in 
search  of  a  suitable  piece  of  woodland  for  a  perma- 
nent home.  After  much  difficulty  he  selected  a  tract 
of  land  in  Hopkinton,  and  with  his  wonted  vigor  be- 
gan a  clearing.  The  safety  of  his  people  in  Cornwall 
being  threatened  by  the  Indians — a  danger  which 
arose  through  the  disturbances  of  "the  war  of 
1813" — brought  him  back  to  that  place  to  defend 
them  from  massacre.  While  there  he  saw  enough  to 
convince  him  that  his  services  were  required  by  the 
Government,  and,  volunteering  as  a  soldier,  he  served 
through  the  campaigns  of  1813-14,  and  participated, 
under  General  McComb,  in  the  famous  battle  of  Platts- 
burg,  September  11th,  1814.  Later  in  the  same  year 
he  retm-ned  to  Hopkinton,  and  resunled  the  task  he 
had  previously  entered  upon— building  a  home.  His 
heroic  will  and  untiring  energy  enabled  him  to 
overcome  trials  and  privations  that  would  have 
daunted  any  other  than  a  courageous  and  deter- 
mined heart,  and  eventually  brought  him  a  comfort- 
able home  and  a  good  living.  But  having  success- 
fully battled  with  nature,  and  realizing  the  advantages 
of  an  education,  he  next  sought  to  conquer  the  de- 
ficiencies of  his  early  training.  Desirous  also  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  law,  so  as  to  fit  himself 
more  completely  for  service  to  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
bought  a  few  books  on  the  subject,  and  set  himself  to 
mastering  its  details  by  close  application  evenings  after 
his  toil  on  the  farm  was  over  for  the  day.  Possessing 
a  keen,  analytical  mind,  an  energy  that  seemed  abso- 
lutely boundless,  and  great  readiness  in  debate,  he  be- 
came in  a  short  tirne  one  of  the  ablest  practitioners  in 
Ids  county,  and  for  several  years  devoted  his  entire 
time  to  the  demands  of  his  legal  business.  Naturally 
a  man  of  his  temperament  took  a  deep  interest  in  poli- 
tics. He  believed  in  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  that  day,  and  became  their  zealous  champion. 
His  abilities  were  at  once  recognized  by  the  members 
of  that  party,  and,  in  1829,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature,  having  previously  served  his  "fellow-citi- 
zens in  Hopkinton  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Super- 
visor. In  the  fall  of  1830  he  was  sent  to  Congress  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Silas  Wright,  from  Decem- 
ber 6th,  1830,  to  March  4th,  1831.  Subsequently  he 
became  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  in 


1846  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
In  1837  he  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  to  lay  out 
and  build  the  Port  Kent  road  through  a  wilderness  of 
fifty  miles.  In  all  these  varied  trusts  he  discharged 
his  duties  with  strict  integrity  and  fidelity,  and  with 
the  same  zeal  which  he  manifested  in  everything  he 
undertook.  He  was  very  active,  likewise,  in  military 
matters,  and  advanced  through  the  different  grades  to 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  of  militia,  in  which 
position  he  succeeded  Silas  Wright.  Upon  the  re- 
organization of  parties  on  the  question  of  slavery. 
General  Sanford  became  an  ardent  Republican,  and 
labored  with  efficient  zeal  in  advancing  its  interests. 
At  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  was 
pronounced  in  his  support  of  the  Union  cause.  All 
the  fire  of  youthful  patriotism  burned  again  in  his 
veins;  and,  setting  a  worthy  example  to  the  timid 
and  hesitating,  he  went  to  work  with  a  will  in  the 
fall  of  1861,  and  by  the  1st  of  February,  1863,  had 
raised  and  equipped  a  regiment,  which,  as  the  98d  New 
York  Volunteers,  with  General  Sanford  as  its  Colonel, 
left  Potsdam  on  that  day  for  the  seat  of  war.  This 
achievement  of  the  General,  he  being  then  in  his 
seventy -first  year,  is  probably  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  On  the  banks  of  the 
James  River  the  health  of  the  valiant  old  man  failed 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  reluctantly  to  abandon 
the  field.  Mr.  Sanford's  tireless  energy,  inflexible 
purpose,  and  overflowing  vigor  are  abundantly  ex- 
emplified in  his  remarkable  career.  Of  noble  figure 
and  dignified  presence,  possessing  great  natural  ability 
as  a  speaker  and  debater,  he  wielded  a  strong  influence 
over  his  fellow-men.  He  was  the  warm  and  trusted 
friend  of  many  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  State,  among 
them  being  Silas  Wright,  Judge  Pine,  Judge  Allen, 
and  Preston  King.  His  will  was  indomitable,  and 
having  once  entered  upon  a  task  nothing  could  swerve 
him  from  his  purpose.  By  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Greene  he  became  the  father  of  ten  children,  four  of 
whom  died  in  their  youth.  Henry  B.,  who  was  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  93d  New  York  Volunteers,  and  had 
four  sons  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  died  at  Nichol- 
ville.  New  York,  March  27th,  1879.  The  others 
are  Permelia,  wife  of  Hon.  Erasmus  D.  Brooks,  now 
of  Potsdam ;  Jonah  Sanford,  since  1868  (except  the 
years  1874  and  1875)  a  Supervisor  of  Hopkinton,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  in  1878  and  1879,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature  in  1874  and  1875 ;  Silas, 
now  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota ;  Celestia,  wife  of  V. 
T.  Priest,  of  Helena  City,  Montana,  and  Rollin  O.,  who 
volunteered  in  the  7th  New  York  Heavy  Artillery, 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  campaign  of  the  Wilderness, 
and  died  in  Andersonville  prison,  July  87th,  1864. 
Mrs.  Sanford,  revered  and  respected  as  a  kind-hearted 
Christian  woman,  died  on  the  15th  of  December,  1842. 
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Some  years  later  General  Sanford  married  Miss  Har- 
riet E.  Barney,  an  accomplished  lady  of  Jefferson 
County,  who  still  survives.  The  children  of  this  mar- 
riage are  Simeon,  who  resides  at  the  old  homestead  at 
Hopkinton,  and  Harriet,  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  B.  East- 
man of  the  same  town. 


TAPPAN,  HON.  CHARLES  O.,  of  Potsdam,  Jus 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Fourth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Addi- 
son, Vermont,  April  17th,  1831.  In  the  same  year  his 
parents  removed  to  Essex  County,  New  York,  where 
the  boy  grew  to  manhood.  His  grandfather,  Silas 
Tappan,  removed  from  New  Jersey  about  1800  and 
settled  in  Panton,  Addison  County,  Vermont,  where 
he  lived  and  died  at  the  age  of  over  ninety  years.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  magistrate  of  that  tovyn,  and 
was  frequently  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Vermont.  He  was  a  farmer ;  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity, plain,  unassuming,  of  good  judgment,  sterling 
common  sense  and  much  respected  by  all  who  knew  him . 
Jacob  Tappan,  father  of  Charles  O. ,  was  born  at  >'anton, 
Vermont,  October  23d,  1801,  and  died  there  August  38d, 
1864.  He  resided  in  Essex  County,  New  York,  from 
1881  until  1855,  when  he  returned  to  Panton  and  lived 
there  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  also  repre- 
sented his  town  in  the  Vermont  Legislature  several 
years.  He  was  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  much  devoted 
to  his  occupation  and  of  excellent  judgment  about  all 
matters  pertaining  to  it.  Charlotte  Adams,  the  mother 
of  our  subject,  and  daughter  of  Benjamin  Adams,  at 
one  time  a  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Grand  Isle 
County,  Vermont,  was  born  at  South  Hero,  in  that 
County,  October  6th,  1802,  and  died  at  Essex,  Essex 
County,  N.  Y.,  December  33d,  1889.  Mr.  Tappan's 
father  was  determined  that  he  should  have  a  good 
English  education  at  all  events,  and  after  he  had  passed 
the  primary  stages  in  the  public  schools  of  the  district, 
sent  him  for  several  successive  terms  to  Moriah  Acade- 
my, a  well-known  and  reputable  institution  of  learn- 
ing in  Essex  County.  After  leaving  that  institution, 
Mr.  Tappan  took  up  the  study  of  law,  entering  the 
office  of  John  P.  Havens,  Esq.,  at  Moriah,  in  the 
spring  of  1851,  sustaining  himself  while  studying  by 
teaching  school.  While  so  engaged  and  for  some 
time  after,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  Latin 
and  the  sciences,  taking  lessons  in  these  subjects  from 
his  friend  and  fellow-student,  Edward  M.  Dewey,  Esq., 
who  was  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College.  After 
three  years  of  studying  in  winter  and  teaching  in  sum- 
mer, he  had  made  such  headway  in  the  law,  that  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1853,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at 
the  General   Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Platts- 


burg.  New  York.  In  the  following  month  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  his  friend  Dewey,  and  together 
they  entered  on  the  practice  of  law  in  Potsdam.  The 
next  year  the  young  firm  formed  a  connection  with 
Hon.  William  A.  Dart,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  that 
place,  who  was  most  favorably  impressed  by  the  abili- 
ty of  its  members,  the  style  adopted  being  Dart, 
Dewey  &  Tappan.  This  arrangement  continued  till 
1856,  when  Mr.  Dewey  withdrew  from  the  firm  and 
sought  a  wider  field  of  practice  in  the  rising  city  of 
Chicago,  where  he  died  August  18th,  1861.  His  form- 
er partners  continued  business  in  Potsdam  with  ex- 
cellent success.  Mr.  Tappan,  like  his  partner,  Mi-. 
Dart,  was  an  early  and  zealous  Republican,  and  when 
the  latter  was  appointed  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  in  1861, 
he  made  Mr.  Tappan  Assistant  District  Attorney, 
which  position  he  held  until  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Dart  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  when  he  was  for  a  short 
time  Acting  United  States  Attorney  for  that  district. 
The  firm  of  Dart  and  Tappan  remained  actively  in 
practice  till  1869,  when  Mr.  Dart  was  appointed  Uni- 
ted States  Consul-General  to  Canada.  Mr.  Tappan 
then  associated  himself  with  George  Z.  Erwin,  Esq., 
and  under  the  name  of  Tappan  &  Erwin  the  firm  be- 
came widely  and  favorably  known,  and  continued  bus- 
iness down  to  January  1st,  1878.  Although  busied 
with  a  large  practice,  Mr.  Tappan  never  lost  sight  of 
his  duties  as  a  neighbor  and  a  citizen.  In  the  matter 
of  educatiou  he  has  been  especially  active.  He  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  St.  Lawrence 
Academy  for  many  years.  He  was  zealous  in  secur- 
ing the  location  of  a  State  Normal  School  at  Potsdam. 
In  1866  he  advocated  the  levy  of  the  taxes  necessary 
to  erect  the  buildings,  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  St.  Lawrence  County  and  meetings  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  town  aud  village  of  Potsdam.  He  attended  to 
and  defeated  the  object  of  the  litigation  by  which  it 
was  sought  to  prevent  the  location  of  the  school  there, 
and  drafted  Chapter  6  of  the  Laws  of  1867  under  which 
taxes  were  levied,  the  building  erected,  and  the 
school  established  at  Potsdam.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
construction  of  the  building,  acting  during  its  exis- 
tence as  its  Secretary.  He  was 'a  member  of  the  first 
Local  Board,  was  its  first  Secretary,  and  continued  to 
act  in  that  capacity  until  January  1st  1878,  when  he 
became  ineligible  in  assuming  the  office  of  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  prominent  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Eaquette  Valley  and  St.  Regis  Valley 
Agricultmal  Society,  in  1870,  and  was  its  President 
during  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence.  He  has 
been  President  of  the  St.  Lawrence  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation since  its  organization  in  March  1876.  In  the 
autumn  of  1871  he  was  elected  County  Judge  for  the 
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turm  of  six  years.     As  his  terra  apprbaohed  its  close 
he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  for  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and,  being  elected, 
took  his  seat  on  the  Bench,  January  1st,  1878,  for  the 
term  of  fourteen  years.     Mr.  Tappan  has  shown  him- 
self fitted  in  many  ways  for  this  high  judicial  position. 
At  the  Bar  he  was  characterized  by  industry  and  care- 
fulness in  preparing  his  cases,  and  by  a  logical  and 
caadid  presentation  of  them  rather  than  by  any  of  the 
sharp  manoeuvering  and  questionable  methods  in  which 
some  counsellors  delight  and  on  which  the  success  of 
too  many  is  based.     The  same  attributes  of  candor, 
industry  andsound  judgment,  were  steadily  manifested 
by  him  in  the  office  of  County  Judge,  wliich   he  filled 
with  honor  to  himself  and  entire  satisfaction  to  his 
fellow-citizens.     In  the  high  tribunal  where  he  now 
sits  he  exhibits  the  same  qualities  which  marked  his 
earlier  career,  and  he  is  distinguished  for  the  sound- 
ness of  his  legal  views  and  the  justice  and  impartiality 
of  his  rulings.      His  opinions  while    sitting  in  the 
General  Term  in  May  1878,  may  be  found  in  Vol.  XV, 
Hun's  Reports,  and  are  notable  for  sound  reasoning 
and  lucid  statement,  taking  high  rank  with  the  legal 
profession.    Mr.  Tappan  was  married,  February  24th, 
1857,  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Hewitt,  daughter  of  Dr.  Henry 
Hewitt  of  Potsdam,  and  by  this  lady  is  the  father 
of  fom-  children,  now  living.     As  the  judicial  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  leading  counties  of  the  State  on 
the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Tappan  ably 
exemplifies  in  his  own  person,  the  sturdy  unaffected 
manhood,  the  industry,  the  reliability  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  its  inhabitants. 


PARKER,  HON.  ABRAHAM  X.,  of  Potsdam, 
member  of  Congress  from  the  XlXth  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York,  comprising  the 
Counties  of  Franklin  and  St.  Lawrence,  was  born  in 
Granville,  Addison  County,  Vermont,  November 
14th,  1831,  and  has  been  a  resident  of  St.  Lawrence 
since  1839.  His  great-grandfather,  Joseph  Parker, 
was  born  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Octobar  9th,  1735.  He 
served  in  the  provincial  army  during  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  and  was  in  camp  at  Cambridge,  May  34th, 
1775,  as  his  "powder-horn  record,"  duly  made  and 
preserved,  attests.  At  the  close  of  the  struggle  for 
independence  the  family  went  to  New  Hampshire, 
and  later  took  up  its  abode  in  Vermont.  Isaac  Parker, 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  farmer 
of  means  and  respectability,  and  at  one  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  In 
1839  he  removed  to  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y., 
where  he  became  a  leading  farmer,  a  Trustee  of  St. 
Lawrence  Academy,  a  School  Superintendent,   and 


Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Potsdam.  His  death  took 
place  in  1856.  Until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
young  Parker  worked  upon  his  father's  farm,  attend- 
ing the  common  schools  in  the  regular  season.  He 
finished  his  education  at  the  St.  Lawrence  Academy, 
and  during  two  winters  taught  a  common  school. 
Active  and  intelligent,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
local  affairs  from  an  early  period,  doing  his  full  share 
of  such  unpaid  labor  as  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of 
those  to  whom  a  community  looks  for  leadership  and 
direction.  He  was  repeatedly  Chief  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment, President  of  the  village,  and  President  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Eastern  St.  Lawrence. 
As  was,  perhaps,  natural  under  the  circumstances  of  his 
early  career,  he  turned  his  attention  to  legal  study, 
and  after  prosecuting  it  under  favorable  auspices  in 
Potsdam  for  about  a  year,  he  attended  the  Albany  Law 
School,  and  in  1854  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  In 
1856  he  began  practice  in  Potsdam,  having  occupied 
the  two  intervening  years  in  close  study,  first  under 
Cook  &  Fithian,  in  Buffalo,  and  subsequently  with 
the  late  Judge  Noxon,  in  Syracuse.  In  1861  Mr. 
Parker  resigned  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
which  he  had  held  since  1858,  and  in  1863  took  a  seat 
in  the  Assembly,  having  been  elected  the  preceding 
autumn  by  the  Republican  party,  of  which  he  was  a 
prominent  member.  In  this  body  he  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Claims,  which,  under  the 
constitution  then  in  force,  had  a  laborious  and  respon- 
sible task  in  hearing  and  passing  upon  the  "Canal 
Claims"  coming  before  it.  A  report  at  length — 
which  became  a  permanent  printed  ' '  Document " — was 
made  by  Mr.  Parker  in  this  capacity  as  to  every  claim, 
save  one,  that  came  before  the  committee  in  that 
year,  and  his  report  was  almost  universally  concurred 
in  by  the  action  of  both  houses.  Re-elected  to  the 
Assembly,  he  served  in  1864  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  on  Federal  Relations,  doing  important 
work  upon  both.  Towards  the  close  of  this  term  he 
was  unanimously  renominated  to  the  Assembly,  but 
declined  to  accept  the  candidacy.  In  1865  President 
Lincoln  appointed  him  Postmaster  at  Potsdam,  but  as 
he  publicly  opposed  the  "policy  "  of  President  John- 
son, he  was  superseded  in  the  fall  of  1866.  A  year 
later  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  served, 
during  the  91st  and  92d  sessions  of  that  body,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committees  on  Insurance  and  Public 
Health,  and  as  a  member  of  those  on  Railroads  and 
Public  Expenditures.  In  the  fall  of  1869  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  Senate,  and  during  1870  and  1871  found 
himself  for  the  first  time  a  member  of  the  legislative 
minority,  with  a  Democratic  presiding  officer.  During 
this  term  he  served  upon  the  Committees  on  Finance, 
Engrossed  Bills  and  Rules.     In  the  Senate  Mr.  Parker 
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made  few  set  speeches,  but  he  took  an  active  part 
in  all  important  debater,  was  regarded  as  a  skilled 
parliamentarian  by  his  colleagues,  and,  when  Judge 
Folger  left  the  Senate  for  the  Bench,  he  was  generally 
accorded  the  delicate  position  of  leader  of  his  party  In 
the  Senate.  In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1876  he 
was  first  "  Elector-at-Large "  upon  the  Republican 
ticket.  In  1880  he  was  unanimously  nominated  by 
his  party  to  represent  the  19th  District  intheXLVIIth 
Congress,  and  was  elected  by  about  nine  thousand 
votes  over  the  Democratic  nominee,  Albert  Andrus. 
The  19th  or  "St.  Lawrence  District,"  which  at  present 
comprises  the  Counties  of  Franklin  and  St.  Lawrence, 
has  long  been  famous  for  its  majorities.  Among  those 
who  have  represented  it  in  Congress  are  Silas  Wright. 
Preston  King,  Francis  E.  Spinner,  William  A. 
Wheeler  and  other  notable  men.  Mr.  Parker's  term 
in  Congress  began  the  4th  of  March,  1881.  Mr.  Par- 
ker has  been  a  member  of  the  Republican  party  ever 
since  its  formation,  and  prominent  In  its  ranks  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  He  has  been  what  may  be 
termed  a  regular,  never  swerving  from  his  support  of 
its  principles,  its  policy  and  its  standard-bearers.  His 
labors  in  its  behalf  have  been  able  and  persistent,  and 
he  has  been  upon  the  platform  in  nearly  every  impor- 
tant political  campaign  from  1856  to  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Parker  takes  a  deep  interest  in  educational  mat- 
ters, and  is  Seci-etary  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
located  at  Potsdam.  He  was  for  some  years  a  Trustee 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Academy.  In  1880  he  received 
the  high  compliment  of  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Ai'ts  from  Middlebury  College.  Living  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Raquette,  which  stream  laps  the  Hudson 
and  reaches  far  into  the  Adirondack  region,  he  has 
made  a  close  study  of  this  vast  wilderness,  and  has 
become  personally  familiar  with  its  physical  features, 
its  routes  and  resources.  Mr.  Parker  is  a  working 
member  of  the  County  and  State  Bar  Association; 
is  actively  and  successfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  has  been  led  by  his  duties  in  it  into 
every  grade  of  Court,  from  that  of  Justice  of  the  Peace 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  1857 
Mr.  Parker  married  Mary  J.  Wright,  of  Potsdam, 
daughter  of  Alpheus  Wright,  Esq.,  late  of  Heuvelton, 
N.  Y.  This  lady  lives  to  share  his  labors  and  fortunes, 
and  has  borne  him  several  children,  of  whom  four  are 
now  living. 


FOSTER,  HON.  EDWARD  W.,  of  Potsdam,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  was  born  March  28th,  1819,  in 
the  city  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  His  father, 
Eleazar  Foster,  was  a  prominent  lawyer  of  that  city, 
and  his  mother,  Mary  Pierrepont,  was  a  lineal   de- 


scendant of  the  Rev.  James  Pierrepont,  who  was 
for  thirty  years  from  1684,  the  minister  of  the  Con- 
gregational Society  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  and 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  Tale'  College.  Two 
of  his  descendants,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight  and 
the  Rev.  Theodore  Woolsey,  have  been  Presidents  of 
that  venerable  institution.  Sarah,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  James  Piereepont,  became,  in  1738,  the  wife  of  the 
distinguished  theologian.  President  Edwards,  of  Prince- 
ton College,  and  was  the  mother  of  Mary  Edwards,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Timothy  Dwight,  father  of  President 
Dwight ;  also  of  Esther  Edwards,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  and  mother  to  Aaron  Burr,  one  of 
the  early  Vice-Presidents  of  the  United  States.  John 
Pierrepont,  grandson  of  James  Pierrepont,  manned, 
in  1767,  Sarah  Beers,  daughter  of  Nathan  Beers,  of 
New  Haven,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Foster. 
At  the  time  of  this  marriage  New  Haven  was  a  small 
town  with  a  population  of  about  1700.  The  brother  of 
Mrs.  John  Pierrepont,  Mr.  Nathan  Beers,  was  a  soldier 
in  the  army  of  the  Revolution  from  April  31,  1775,  to 
the  close  of  the  war,  in  1783.  He  commanded  the  com- 
pany which  guarded  Major  Andrd  the  night  before  his 
execution,  and  was  thanked  by  Andr6  for  his  con- 
siderate kindness.  The  pen  and  ink  sketch,  made  at 
that  time  by  Andrd,  of  his  passage  down  the  Hudson 
in  a  small  boat  to  return  to  the  British  fleet,  was  pre- 
sented by  him  to  Nathan  Beers,  and  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  Yale  College.  Eleazar  Foster  died  while  his 
son  was  an  infant,  leaving  a  large  family  of  children. 
The  subject  of  this  notice  at  the  age  of  six  went  to 
live  with  an  uncle,  Edward  Fisher,  residing  in  the 
town  of  Smithfleld,  Madison  County,  New  York,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  long  visits  to  his 
mother  in  New  Haven,  remained  there  eleven  years. 
He  had  good  educational  advantages,  and  made  the 
most  of  them,  but  was  not  a  graduate  of  any  college, 
nor  did  he  study  any  profession.  In  1840  Mr.  Fos- 
ter became  a  resident  of  Potsdam,  taking  charge  of  a 
large  land  interest  belonging  to  H.  B.  Pierrepont,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York ;  and,  although  he  has  subse- 
quently been  largely  engaged  in  various  pursuits  and 
enterprises,  he  has  given  the  most  of  his  attention  to 
real  estate  business.  Mr.  Foster  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Fenton  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  at  its  organization  in  1867,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one  year,  has  been  a  member  of  that 
Board  ever  since,  having  been  reappointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Dix  and  also  by  Governor  Robinson.  In  1873 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hoffman  a  member 
of  a  non-partisan  commission  of  thirty-two  members 
to  formulate  and  recommend  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State.  The  amendments  suggested  by 
this  commission  were  of  the  most  important  character, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  were  adopted  by  immense 
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majorities  of  the  people,  and  have  proven  to  be  just 
■what  was  needed,  largely  correcting  abuses  that  had 
before  been  patent.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Foster  was 
a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at 
Philadelphia  which  nominated  Grant  and  Wilson.  In 
1881  Mr.  Foster  was  appointed  by  Governor  Cornell 
one  of  a  commission  "of  seven  citizens  of  the  State, 
selected  with  reference  to  their  qualifications  for  the 
work  to  be  performed,  to  counsel  with  and  aid  the 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  in  the  work  of  re- 
vising and  amending  the  laws  of  assessment  and  tax- 
ation." This  commission  met  in  Albany  on  the  32d 
of  February,  1881 ;  the  laws  formulated  by  it  upon 
this  subject  contemplate  radical  changes  in  our  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  and,  if  adopted  by  the  Legislature, 
will  result  in  compelling  very  large  interests  to  help 
bear  the  burthens  which  belong  to  all,  but  which 
have  hitherto  been  avoided  by  them,  thus  materially 
aiding  those  who,  while  paying  heavily,  have  been 
the  least  able  to  pay  their  taxes.  In  1843,  Mr.  Foster 
was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  M.  Partridge,  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Pai-tridge,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in 
Potsdam,  and  long  known  as  one  of  the  most  upright, 
honest,  and  successful  business  men  in  St.  Lawrence 
County.  They  have  two  children — Henry  Pierrepont 
Foster  and  Mary  Pierrepont  Foster.  Mr.  Foster  has 
always  taken  an  active  interest  in  whatever  has 
seemed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  in 
which  he  resided.  For  sixteen  years  consecutively, 
since  1861,  he  was  Supervisor  of  his  town,  and  was 
many  times  selected  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  in  all  cases,  it  is  believed,  performing  the 
duties  required  of  him  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  in- 
terested. 


USHER,  HON.  BLOOMFIELD,  President  of  The 
National  Bank  of  Potsdam,  at  Potsdam,  St.  Law- 
rence County,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Herki- 
mer, Herkimer  County,  New  York,  January  5th,  1814. 
His  father  was  of  Irish  birth  and  his  mother,  n^e  Jane 
Paine,  was  a  native  of  England.  They  were  married 
in  the  old  country  and  came  to  the  United  States 
about  the  year  1808,  and  located  in  Herkimer  County. 
Bloomfield  Usher  had  the  benefits  of  the  best  select 
schools  in  Herkimer,  and  obtained  a  fair  education. 
His  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  hats  and  caps,  whole- 
sale and  retail,  in  which  business  Bloomfield  took  part, 
and  in  time  became  a  "finisher."  "When  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
at  once  took  charge  of  the  business,  conducting  it  in 
his  mother's  name  until  he  attained  his  majority,  when 
lie  continued  it  under  his  own  name.  The  family  con- 
si.'ited  of,  four  boys  and  four  girls.    Young  Bloomfield 


took  charge  of  the  education  of  the  children,  especially 
that  of  his  brothers,  who  were  given  good  advantages, 
one,  Luke  Usher,  graduating  as  civil  engineer.  Mr. 
Usher  became,  in  time,  interested  in  politics,  and  was 
on  several  occasions  an  active  delegate  in  the  State 
Conventions  of  the  Whigs.  His  influence  in  that 
direction  led  to  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  Superin- 
tendents of  the  canal  by  the  Erie  Canal  Board,  which 
office  he  filled  acceptably  to  the  State  for  three  years. 
He  was  subsequently  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
was  chosen  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Her- 
kimer, where  for  several  years  his  duties  enabled  him 
to  acquire  considerable  knowledge  of  the  banking  bus- 
iness, and  turned  his  attention  to  the  career  in  which 
he  has  since  been  so  signally  successful.  In  company 
with  Col.  H.  P.  Alexander,  President  of  the  Herkimer 
County  Bank,  and  J.  C.  Dann,  Cashier  of  the  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor  Bank,  he  negotiated  the  purchase  of  the 
Frontier  Bank  from  the  late  Henry  Keep,  and  located 
it  at  Potsdam.  It  is  now  called  the  National  Bank  of 
Potsdam,  and  until  recently  was  the  only  National 
Bank  in  St.  Lawrence  County.  The  following  brief 
history  of  the  institution  is  taken  from  an  issue  of  the 
Potsdam  Gourier-and- Journal  oi  some  eight  years  ago : 
"  Potsdam  was  incorporated  in  March,  1831,  and 
was  without  a  bank  until  1851,  at  which  time  it  liad  a 
population  of  one  thousand  or  more.  On  the  first  day 
of  May,  1851;  the  officers  of  the  Frontier  Bank  of 
Potsdam  opened  their  doors  for  doing  and  conducting 
a  banking  business  in  this  village.  The  stockholders, 
three  in  number,  were  the  late  Col.  H.  P.  Alexander, 
then  President  of  the  Herkimer  County  Bank,  and 
was  so  for  thirty  years.  J.  C.  Dann,  then  Cashier  of  the 
Sackett's  Harbor  Bank ;  and  Bloomfield  Usher,  for- 
merly of  Herkimer,  now  of  Potsdam,  were  the  owners 
and  proprietors  of  said  bank,  with  a  capital  of  $50,- 
000.  On  the  first  day  of  May,  1854,  it  was  reorganized 
and  made  an  association,  under  the  laws  of  this  State, 
increasing  its  capital  to  $100,000.  This  corporation 
continued  in  their  business  with  reasonable  success  till 
October  32d,  1866.  In  the  blue  time  of  the  great  civil 
war  the  Government,  to  help  preserve  its  own  exist- 
ence, organized  the  National  Banking  system,  and 
that  act,  in  its  operations,  wiped  out  all  the  State  bank 
notes,  substituting  National  currency  in  Its  place.  The 
Frontier  Bank  passed  away,  and  at  the  date  mentioned, 
its  capital  was  merged  in  and  transferred  to  The 
National  Bank  of  Potsdam.  At  the  same  date,  Octo- 
ber, 1866,  the  capital  was  increased  to  $163,000,  and 
so  continued  till  March  1st,  1871,  when  the  capital  was 
again  increased  and  made  $300,000.  In  the  years 
1870  and  1871,  on  a  capital  of  $163,000,  and  1872  and 
■  1873,  on  a  capital  of  $300,00,  The  National  Bank  of 
Potsdam  paid  to  the  U.  S.  Government  $10,631.39  :  to 
the  State,  county  and  village,  $7,069.54;  total  taxes 
in  four  years,  $17,690.93.  Number  of  drafts  drawn 
on  correspondent  banks  in  New  Y'ork,  Boston,  Troy 
and  Albany,  from  May  1st,  1851,  to  January  20th, 
1874,  83,597.  The  number  of  pieces  of  paper  dis- 
counted during  the  same  period  was  41,408 ;  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  paper  discounted  during  the  same 
time  was  $18,868,600,  making  the  average  of  each 
piece  of  paper  $455.85!     The  capital  stock  of  the  bank 
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at  present  is  mainly  lield  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Frontier  Bank  and  their  descendants.  At  the  com- 
mencement there  were  three  stockholders  until  the 
year  1854,  when  the  number  increased  to  5 ;  in  1855  to 
6^  in  1858  to  13;  and  November  1st,  1873,  to  16. 
The  present  President,  Hon.  Bloomfield  Usher,  and 
the  Cashier,  Luke  Usher,  Esq. ,  have  held  their  positions 
from  the  beginning.  William  Usher,  Jr.,  has  been 
teller  for  twelve  years  or  more,  and  Wm.  Y.  Henry, 
bookkeeper  for  some  eight  years.  As  will  readily  be 
observed  from  what  precedes,  Potsdam  has  been 
favored  with  a  reliable,  efficient  and  pre-eminently 
sound  banking  institution  for  the  past  twenty  or  more 
years,  and  it  has  added  no  small  amount  to  its  healthy 
and  steadfastly  growing  interests.  The  Messrs.  Usher 
are  skilled  and  experienced  financial  managers,  as  their 
well-earned  reputation  and  their  labors  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  fuUy  attest.  No  bank  or  banking  house  in 
the  State  of  New  York  stands  better  to-day  in  the 
financial  world  than  does  The  National  Bank  of  Pots- 
dam." 

The  present  Boai'd  of  Directors  consists  of  B.  Usher, 
Potsdam;  Geo.  A.  Hardin,  Little  Falls;  Luke  Usher, 
Potsdam;  Isaac  Small,  Little  Falls,  and  Wm.  Usher, 
Jr.,  Potsdam.  The  resources  of  the  bank,  October  3d, 
1881,  were  $777,970.27.  In  1851  Mr.  Usher  first 
removed  to  Potsdam,  and  in  1857  he  was  elected  by 
the  Republicans  to  the  State  Senate.  Here  he  rep- 
resented his  constituents  with  characteristic  fidelity, 
giving  special  attention  to  such  measures  as  concerned 
their  interests,  and  likewise  aiding  all  beneficent  legisla- 
tion for  the  people  of  the  State  at  large.  Having,  how- 
ever, determined  upon  a  banking  career,  for  which  he 
had  discovered  special  aptitude,  he,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  his  Senatorial  term,  gave  up  politics  and  devoted 
his  time  to  the  interests  of  his  bank.  Under  his  able 
administration  that  institution  has  gone  on  success- 
fully for  these  many  years,  and  now  ranks  as  the 
strongest  in  northern  New  York.  While  building  up 
and  enlarging  the  resources  and  operations  of  the  bank, 
Mr.  Usher  has  also  been  an  active  worker  in  every- 
thing tending  to  enhance  the  progress  and  best  inter- 
ests of  his  town  and  village.  The  Bay  Side  Cemetery 
was  organized  by  him — he  having  purchased  the  land 
— and  he  has  been  President  of  the  Association  since  its 
incorporation.  He  was  also  President  of  Potsdam 
village  three  years.  For  thirty  years  he  has  been  Ves- 
tryman of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  Combining, 
with  his  superior  business  qualifications,  the  kindly 
nature  and  worthy  attributes  of  a  public-spirited  citi- 
zen, honest  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  every 
duty,  Mr.  Usher 'is  widely  known  and  esteemed,  and 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  people  and  community  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  Mr.  Usher's  sister,  Jane,  was 
the  wife  of  the  late  Michael  Hofliman,  Jr.,  (Deputy 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York  at  the  time  of  his 
death)  son  of  a  distinguished  father,  and  himself  a 
gifted  and  accomplished  statesman  of  conspicuous 
ability  and  unusual  promise. 


JAMES,  HON.  AMAZIAH  BAILEY,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Ogdensburg,  ex-Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  ex- 
Member  of  Congress,  was  born  at  Stephentown,  Rens- 
selaer County,  New  York,  July  1st,  1812.  His  pater- 
nal ancestors  came  from  London,  England,  and  settled 
in  New  England.  His  grandfather,  Amos  James,  of 
Rhode  Island,  served  as  a  Captain  of  cavalry  all 
through  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  his  grandfather, 
Amaziah  Bailey,  on  his  mother's  side,  was  also  a  soldier 
in  the  patriot  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  with 
General  Israel  Putnam  at  Horse  Neck.  His  father, 
Samuel  B.  James,  removed  with  his  family,  in  1814, 
to  Sweden,  Monroe  County.  Young  James  was  reared 
with  tender  parental  solicitude,  and  early  taught  the 
advantages  of  education  and  those  high  moral  wad 
Christian  principles  which  have  characterized  his  career 
in  after  life.  His  preliminary  education  at  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  vicinity  was  supplemented  by  an 
attendance  at  the  Batavia  Academy,  after  which  he 
went  to  a  high  school  at  Montreal  and  studied  French 
and  the  classics.  In  1831,  being  then  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  he  removed  to  Ogdensburg,  and  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  Whig  paper  called  The 
Ogdensburg  Times.  At  the  same  time  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  which  he  continued,  in  conjunction  with 
his  other  duties,  until  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  Supreme  Court  in  January,  1838.  He  then  devoted 
himself  to  his  profession  with  unremitting  assiduity, 
and  in  time  established  a  reputation  as  an  able  and 
accomplished  lawyer,  combining  sound  judgment  and 
great  legal  acumen  with  honesty  of  purpose  and  con- 
scientious devotion  to  duty.  This  reputation,  grounded 
upon  fifteen  years  of  honorable  effort,  was  recognized 
by  the  people,  and  he  was  nominated  and  elected,  in 
1858,  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
Relinquishing  his  private  practice,  he  took  his  seat  on 
the  Judicial  Bench  January  1st,  1854,  and  continued 
until  December  1st,  1876— a  period  of  nearly  twenty- 
two  years — when  he  resigned  to  enter  upon  his  Con- 
gressional career.  Judge  James'  opinions,  covering 
many  and  important  questions,  are  to  be  found  in 
Barbour's  Reports  from  the  18th  to  67th,  in  Lansing's 
Reports  and  in  Hun's  Reports,  and  also  in  40  and  41 
New  York  Reports.  Among  other  famous  suits,  the 
celebrated  Parish  will  case,  argued  for  two  weeks  by 
Charles  O'Conor  and  William  M.  Evarts,  will  long  be 
remembered.  In  the  fall  of  1876  Judge  James  was 
nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  the 
Nineteenth  Congressional  District,  comprising  the 
Counties  of  Franklin  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  was 
elected  to  the  XLVth  Congress  by  a  majority  of  8,519 
over  his  Democratic  opponent.  In  1878  he  was  re- 
elected, defeating  Hasbrouck,  Democrat,  by  over  7,000 
majority.     He  served  four  years  continuously  in  Con- 
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gicss-two  years  in  the  XLVth  and  two  in  tlieXLVIth 
Congress.  He  was  on  tlie  Select  Committee  on  Reform 
in  tlie  Civil  Service  in  tlie  former  body,  and  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Militia  in  the  latter.  Since  the  ex- 
piration of  hia  term  in  Congress  Judge  James  has  re- 
tired from  active  public  life,  both  professional  and 
political,  and  is  now  living  quietly  at  his  home  in 
Ogdensburg.  He  has  been  recognized  for  many  years 
as  a  leading  representative  of  the  Republican  party  in 
northern  New  York,  and  especially  in  St.  Lawrence 
County.  During  his  long  career  upon  the  Bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  his  subsequent  service  in  Con- 
gress, he  maintained  that  high  record  for  ability, 
probity,  and  fidelity  to  duty  which  characterized  his 
early  professional  life.  In  December,  1836,  he  mar- 
ried Lucia  R.  Ripley,  an  accomplished  lady,  daughter 
of  Christopher  Ripley,  Esq.,  of  Ogdensburg,  and  niece 
of  General  James  W.  Ripley,  of  the  United  States  army, 
who  was  Chief  of  Ordnance  during  the  Rebellion. 
His  two  sons,  Hon.  Henry  R.  James  and  Col.  Edward 
C.  James,  are  both  prominent  and  influential  citizens 
of  Ogdensburg.  Judge  James  has  long  been  an  attend- 
ant of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  erection  of 
St.  John's  of  Ogdensburg,  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest church  edifices  in  the  State. 


JAMES,  COLONEL  EDWARD  CHRISTOPHER, 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  prominent  lawyer,  of 
Ogdensburg,  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1841.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  his  native 
place,  where  he  received  his  primary  education,  which 
was  finished  by  a  course  of  study  at  Dr.  Thomas  C. 
Reed's  Walnut  Hill  School,  in  Geneva,  New  York,  in 
1859-60.  The  opening  of  the  civil  war  found  him  a 
youth  of  nineteen.  Imbued  with  a  patriotic  desire  to 
serve  his  country,  he  enlisted,  in  July,  1861,  in  the  50th 
Regiment  New  York  Volunteer  Engineers,  Colonel 
Charles  B.  Stuart.  His  evident  fitness  for  command 
at  once  secured  him  a  commission,  and  in  August  fol- 
lowing he  was  mustered  in  as  Adjutant  of  the  regi- 
ment. When  the  "  50th"  reached  the  seat  of  war  it 
was  made  a  part  of  the  Engineer  Brigade  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  in  October,  1861,  the  energetic 
young  officer  was  promoted  to  be  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  brigade.  In  the  Yorktown  cam|)aign, 
April,  1863,  he  served  as  Aide-de-Camp  on  the  staff 
of  General  Woodbury  of  the  Engineers.  In  May  of  the 
same  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  in 
the  60th  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  and  at  once 
joined  that  command  at  the  Relay  House,  Maryland, 
and  served  with  it  in  Pope's  campaign  in  Virginia,  in 
the  summer  of  1863.     Towards  the  clos^  of  this  cam- 


paign he  was  promoted  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy 
of  the  106th  New  York  Volunteers,  and  on  the  17th  of 
Sept.,  1863,  having  been  commissioned  Colonel  of  the 
regiment,  he  assumed  command  at  New  Creek,  West 
Virginia,  and  served  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  in  that 
State  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1862-3.  After  the  battle 
of  Martinsburg  and  Lee's  advance  into  Maryland,  in 
June,  1863,  he  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  serv- 
ing in  the  famous  8d  Corps,  under  General  French, 
until  August,  1868,  when  he  resigned,  owing  to  physi- 
cal disability  contracted  dming  his  arduous  campaigns. 
Returning  to  Ogdensburg,  he  devoted  himself  with  as- 
siduity to  the  study  of  law,  and  in  October,  1868,  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  His  rise  in  his  new  profession, 
as  in  his  old  one,  was  rapid  from  the  outset,  and  in  a 
remarkably  short  time  he  took  rank  among  the  lead- 
ing lawyers  of  St.  Lawrence  County.  His  practice  is 
usually  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
United  States  Court,  and  his  principal  attention  is 
given  to  corporate  business,  chiefly  railroad  and  in- 
surance cases,  and  others,  like  them,  involving  large 
sums  of  money  or  important  rights.  His  skill  in  the 
presentation  and  management  of  his  cases  is  recog- 
nized both  in  and  out  of  the  legal  profession,  and  his 
success  has  been  commensurately  great.  Colonel 
James  has  been  an  extensive  traveller,  and  given 
much  time  to  literary  pursuits.  He  has  collected  one 
of  the  finest  private  libraries  in  the  country.  Before 
the  practice  of  the  law  engrossed  all  his  time  he  became 
widely  known  as  a  public  speaker,  and  won  a  high 
reputation  in  the  lyceums  of  this  State.  Although 
actively  interested  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  his 
county,  his  State,  and  the  city  of  his  birth,  he  has  not 
entered  the  field  of  politics,'  and  has  never  sought 
office  of  any  kind.  He  has  the  warm  regard  and  re- 
spect of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  though  not  a  public 
man  in  the  sense  of  being  an  officeholder,  he  certainly 
comes  under  that  appellation  in  the  broader  sense  of 
one  who  is  looked  up  to  in  the  community  in  which 
he  resides,  and  whose  opinion  on  many  important 
subjects  is  sought  and  respected  by  his  friends,  neigh- 
bors, and  the  public  generally. 


fADHAMS,  RIGHT  REVEREND  EDGAR  P., 
Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Ogdensburg,  is 
the  son  of  Luman  Wadhams  and  Lucy  Prindle, 
Jie'e  Bostwick,  and  was  born  in  Lewis,  Essex  County, 
New  York,  May  31,  1817.  His  early  education  was 
received  in  the  common  schools  of  Lewis  and  Westport, 
where  he  passed  his  boyhood.  His  preparatory  studies 
for  college  were  made  in  Shoreham  and  Hinesburgh, 
Vermont,  and,  in  1838,  he  received  his  diploma,  and 
was  graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  Vermont.     He 
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studied  for  the  ministry  in  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  in  New 
York  city,  and,  when  ordained  deacon,  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  Ticonderoga,  in  his  native  county. 
There  he  remained  for  nearly  three  years,  when  he 
went  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  the  Catholic  faith,  in  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  in 
tlie  presence  of  the  Very  Reverend  Louis  Deluol, 
Superior  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  the  pro- 
fessors, seminarians  and  students  of  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, in  June,  1846.  Mr.  Wadhams  remained  in  the 
Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice,  in  Baltimore,  until  the  end 
of  the  year  1849,  preparing  for  the  priesthood,  and 
there  he  received  the  minor  orders  of  sub-deacon  and 
deacon  from  the  Most  Reverend  Samuel  Eccles- 
ton,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  In  December, 
1849,  the  iKev.  Mr.  Wadhams  went  to  Albany,  New 
York,  where,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1850,  he  was 
ordained  priest,  by  the  Right  Reverend  John  McClos- 
key.  Bishop  of  Albany.  His  priestly  life  was  spent  in 
Albany,  first  as  assistant  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  and 
then  assistant  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, until  the  year  1865,  when,  on  the  appointment 
of  the  Right  Reverend  John  J.  Conroy,  Bishop  of 
Albany,  in  place  of  Bishop  McCloskey,  who  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  New  York,  he  was 
made  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese  by  Bishop  Conroy. 
Tliis  office  he  held  until  the  year  1873 ;  when,  at  the 
request  of  the  Bishop  of  Albany,  the  Diocese  of  Ogdens- 
burg  was  created  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  embracing  the 
Counties  of  Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  Lewis,  Jefferson 
and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  northern  portion  of  Herki- 
mer and  Hamilton  Counties,  with  Ogdensburg  as  the 
Episcopal  City.  The  apostolic  letters  of  the  Pope, 
appointing  the  Right  Reverend  Edgar  P.  Wadhams, 
Bishop  of  tliat  Diocese,  are  dated  February  35th,  1873. 
He  was  consecrated  Bishop  by  the  Most  Reverend 
John  McCloskey,  Archbishop  of  New  York,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Albany,  on  Sunday,  the  Feast  of  Saint 
Pius  Y. ,  the  5th  of  May,  1873,  whereupon  he  entered 
upon  his  present  work  and  has  ever  since  resided  in 
Ogdensburg,  its  first  Catholic  Bishop. 


PROCTOR,  HON.  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  ex- 
Mayor  of  Ogdensburg,  was  born  in  East  Washing- 
ton, N.  H.,  March  36th,  1837,  and  is  the  oldest  son 
of  Israel  Proctor,  a  farmer  of  that  place.  From  a 
comprehensive  little  work  entitled,  "The  First  Set- 
tlers of  the  Proctor  Family  of  New  England,"  prepared 
by  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  we  copy,  verbatim,  tlie 
history  of  the  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  and 
Ids  immediate  descendants : 

"Benjamin  Proctor,  of  Ipswich,  1678,  probably  son 


of  the  first  George  Proctor,  of  Dorchester,  freeman, 
17th  May,  1637,  by  wife  Edith,  had  Hannah,  born 
in  England,  Abigail,  born  34th  August,  1637,  Ttiomas, 
16th  December,  1688,  if  we  may  dare  to  contrjdict  the 
record,  which  is  1637;  or  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  date  in  1637,  was  that  of  his  burial,  and  he  may 
have  been  brought  from  England.  And  Samuel,  born 
8lh  November,  1640,  and  he  died  39th  of  January, 
1668.  His  widow  removed  to  Boston  to  live  with  her 
son  Samuel,  who  was  made  executor  with  her  of  the 
vrill  of  37th  January,  1663,  as  given  in  Genealogical 
Register,  volume  11,  pages  173  aud  174,  (for  which  see 
appendix).  Hannah  mamed,  3d  March,  1653,  John 
Lowell ;  and  Abigail  married,  8th  March,  1660,  Jos- 
eph Lowell,  of  Boston.  John  Proctor,  of  Ipswich, 
came  1635,  aged  40,  from  London  in  the  ship  '  Susan 
&  Anne,'  with  wife  Martha,  aged  38,  and  children 
John,  three  years,  and  Mary,  one  year,  and  in  a  few 
years  after  was  settled  at  Salem.  His  wife  died  13th 
June,  1659,  but  he  took  second  wife  of  the  same  bap- 
tismal name,  wlio  probably  outlived  him.  His  will  of 
38th  August,  1673,  proved  38th  November  following, 
names  wife  and  children,  John,  Joseph,  Benjamin, 
Martha  White,  Abigail  Vamey,  Sarah  Dodge  and 
Hannah  Weeden,  or  some  such  name.  John  Proctor, 
of  Ipswich,  son  of  the  preceding,  perhaps  freeman, 
1690,  married,  December,  1663,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  Thorndyke ;  had,  probably  by  a  second  vnfe, 
Elizabeth  Bassett,  married  1st  April,  1674,  William, 
born  6th  February  following,  Sarah,  38th  January, 
1677,  Samuel,  11th  January,  1686,  Elisha,  38th  April, 
1687,  and  Abigail,  37th  January,  1693 ;  of  whicli  the 
eldest  two  were  imprisoned  in  the  execrable  fanaticism 
of  1693,  (in  Salem  Witchcraft).  These  were  probably 
discharged  without  trial,  but  the  mother  was  probably 
the  first  accused  of  Witclicraft,  and  her  husband,  (to 
whom  the  first  wife  brought  children,  Mary  or  Martha, 
born  June  4th,  1666,  Mary,  36th  October,  1667— died 
soon— John,  28th  October,  1668,  Mary,  (again)  30th 
January,  1670,  Thorndyke,  15th  of  July,  1673,  and 
that  wife  died  next  month),  for  showing  proper  re- 
gard for  her,  as  Hutchinson,  volume  11,  pages  36  and 
55  tells,  fell  under  equal  suspicion.  Both  were  tried 
and  condemned  on  the  5th,  and  on  him,  19th  August, 
was  inflicted  punishment  of  death,  when  she  escaped 
by  reason  of  her  pregnancy;  and  before  the  time 
elapsed  in  which  she  should  have  suffered,  the  power 
of  delusion  passed  away.  Yet,  four  years  later  the 
Legislature  had  to  be  petitioned  to  order  relief  of  her 
husband's  property  from  the  forfeiture.  (See  Felt, 
volume  11,  page  484).  Too  brief  is  this  statement  of 
Mr.  Felt,  and  slightly  seems  the  case  to  have  been 
misapprehended  by  him.  No  doubt  Gidney,  the 
Judge  of  Probate,  was  as  much ,  bound  to  maintain 
the  technical  law  of  England  in  opposition  to  that 
of  humanity  as  his  superiors  of  the  other  tribunal 
to  assert  the  institutes  of  Moses  against  that  of 
common  sense,  and  she  being  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced of  and  for  the  detestable  crime  of  witchery, 
was  loolied  upon  and  damned  In  law  and  left  out 
of  the  will  of  her  husband,  and  nothing  -given  her 
therein;  and  now  order  her  upon  the  distribution 
of  the  estate  of  the  said  Proctor,  and  the  Comt  had 
the  requisite  illumination  to  decree  that  when  she 
produced  the  pardon  she  became  alive  again.  The 
husband's  will  was  made  3d  August  —  some  three 
days  before  the  conviction.  Joseph  Proctor,  of  Ips- 
wich, married  Martha,  daughter  of  Francis  Wamright, 
and  had  son,  Daniel,  born  30th  January,  1680.     Peter 
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Proctor,  of  Concord,  son  of  Robert,  married,  30th  Jan- 
uary, 1689,  Mary,  daughter  of  James  Patterson,  of 
Billerica.  Richard  Proctor,  of  Yarmouth,  1648.  Ricli- 
ard  Proctor,  of  Boston,  freeman,  1690.  Robert  Proc- 
tor, of  Concord,  freeman,  10th  May,  1643,  married, 
December,  1645,  Jane  Hiidreth." 

Many  traces  of  the  Proctor  family  exist  In  the  church 
records  and  monumental  inscriptions  in  England.  In 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Olard,  in  the  city  of  York,  is 
an  early  record  of  the  Proctor  family  in  the  following 
inscription  of  or  on  a  monument  there: 

HERB  LYBTH  THE   BODY  OF 

IVAN   PARLEY, 

WIFE   OF    FABIEN  FAKLEY,  AND   DAUeHTEB  OF 

JOHN  PROOXOB,    OF  LANKLAND  HALL, 

Who  died  at  the  age  of  86  years, 
1602. 
A  number  of  persons  bearing  the  name  were  of  the 
highest  respectability.  Among  these  were  Samuel 
Proctor,  B.D.,  who  was  rector  of  Shepperton,  in  Mid- 
dlesex, 1638;  and  Daniel  Proctor,  Esq.,  married  Ann, 
the  granddaughter  of  Sir  Henry  Speller,  1675.  In  the 
English  genealogy  of  John  Rogers,  the  pioneer  of  the 
English  Reformation  and  the  compiler  of  the  first 
authorized  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  and  the  martyr, 
we  find  that  one  of  his  eleven  children  by  Elizabeth, 
married  a  Nathaniel  Proctor,  who  was  Chancellor  of 
Salisbury.  "The  arms  of  the  Proctor  family  were 
granted  A.  D.  1436,  and  are  described  as  argent  (silver), 
two  chevrons  sable  (black),  between  three  martlets 
sable.  The  chevron,  it  may  be  said  here,  is  used  in 
heraldry  to  distinguish  the  descendants  of  those  who 
came  over  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Con- 
queror. The  martlets  are  employed  to  distinguish  the 
younger  branches  of  families,  and  are  represented  with- 
out feet  to  show  that  the  branches  (or  cadets),  having 
no  lands  or  castles,  were  forced  to  make  their  own 
way  in  the  world.  In  William  Paren's  consolidated 
visitation  of  Yorkshire,  taken  in  the  years  1584,  1613, 
and  1665,  the  name  of  Proctor  occurs  nine  times." 
The  great-grandfather  o^  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
Captain  William  Proctor,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Robert 
Proctor,  of  Concord,  previously  mentioned.  Captain 
Proctor  was  born  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  in  1748,  and 
married  Mary  Proctor,  a  native  of  the  same  place,  born 
1749.  After  marriage  they  removed  to  East  Washing- 
ton, N.  H.,  a  district  of  country  which  at  that  time 
was  a  dense  forest,  the  only  guides  to  these  early  set- 
tlers being  marked  trees.  The  son  of  Captain  Proctor, 
Israel,  married,  March  7th,  1798,  Miss  Lydia  Reed, 
daughter  of  Captain  William  Reed,  of  Acton,  Mass., 
and,  establishing  himself  at  Bast  Washington,  reared  a 
family  of  children.  His  son,  Israel  Proctor,  Jr.,  (the 
second  child  in  the  family  bearing  the  name,)  was  born 
on  the  35th  of  March,  1809.     He  married  Miss  Mary 


Barnes,  of  Hillsboro,  N.  H.,  June  3d,  1835,  and  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  second  child  of  this  mar- 
riage. Mr.  Proctor  worked  with  his  father  on  the 
farm  till  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  obtaining 
only  such  educational  advantages  as  fell  to  the  lot  of 
most  boys  reared  under  similar  circumstances.  In  the 
fail  of  1857,  having  obtained  his  father's  consent  to 
leave  home,  he  went  with  his  uncle,  Lawrence  Barnes, 
to  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  was  employed  by  him  in 
the  lumber  business.  In  June,  1859,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  to  conduct  a  branch  of 
the  lumber  business  just  established  at  that  place,  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  0.  &  D.  Whitney,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  of 
which  firm  his  uncle  was  a  member.  Mr.  Proctor  sub- 
sequently became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  continued 
in  it  many  years.  In  1866  he  was  elected  a  Trustee 
of  the  village  of  Ogdensburg,  and  re-elected  the  year 
following.  In  1868,  Ogdensburg  having  been  incor- 
porated as  a  city,  he  was  elected  Alderman  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Chester  Water- 
man, and  held  this  oflice  till  1870,  when  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  the  city.  This  important  position  he  filled 
during  the  four  ensuing  years,  and  also  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1875,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  city  char- 
ter. While  in  office  he  gave  untiring  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  city,  using  his  best  efforts  to  promote 
its  growth  and  increase  its  prosperity.  He  was  one  of 
the  originators  and  original  Commissioners  of  the  new 
town  hall,  combining  also  an  opera  house,  all  under 
one  roof.  This  structure,  built  of  blue-stone,  is  one  of 
the  finest  public  buildings  in  New  York.  Mr.  Proctor 
is  a  member  and  Trustee  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He 
is  an  earnest  Christian,  and  finds  a  sincere  pleasure  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  religion.  He  is  very  popular 
with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  a  fine  example  of  success 
won  by  personal  merit.  He  married  Miss  Dolly  P. 
Howard,  born  December  16th,  1843.  The  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Howard,  of 
Ogdensburg,  the  father  of  the  bride. 


JCDSON,  HON.  DAVID  C,  of  Ogdensburg,  was 
bom  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1786, 
and  died  at  Ogdensburg,  May  5th,  1875,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-nine  years.  His  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  re- 
moved from  Washington,  Litchfield  County,  Connec- 
ticut, in  1806,  and  settled  with  his  family  at  Black 
Lake,  Oswegatchie,  New  York.  In  the  early  part  of 
1808  the  subject  of  this  sketch  took  up  his  residence 
in  St.  Lawrence  County.  Owing  to  the  embargo 
which  the  National  Government  found  it  necessary 
to  place  upon  the  exportation  of  every  article  from  the 
United  States  in  order  to  counteract  the  decrees  of 
Napoleon  and  the  British  Orders  in  Council,  business 
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at  that  time  presented  no  acceptable  opening  to  young 
Judson,  and  lie  had  no  permanent  occupation  until 
1811.  In  tliat  year  he  was  appointed  Deputy  to  the 
late  Thomas  J.  Davies,  who  was  then  made  Sheriff  of 
St.  Lawrence  County,  and  in  this  capacity  he  had 
charge  of  one-half  of  the  county,  his  headquarters  be- 
ing at  Hamilton,  in  Madrid.  He  served  as  Deputy 
Sheriff  during  Mr.  Davies'  term  and  was  reappointed 
under  his  successor,  Mr.  Tork.  In  1818  he  was  ap- 
pointed Sheriff,  and  assumed  the  active  duties  of  the 
western  half  of  the  county.  His  oflBcial  labors  made 
him  acquainted  with  every  part  of  St.  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty, and  during  their  continuance  he  was  a  witness  of 
the  early  and  feeble  beginnings  of  a  prosperity  which 
he  lived  not  only  to  see  but  largely  to  aid.  Mr.  Jud- 
son, through  his  adherence  to  DeWitt  Clinton,  was  re- 
moved from  the  office  of  Sheriff,  on  the  triumph  of 
that  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  known  as  "the 
Bucktails."  An  important  local  issue  arose  about  this 
time  bearing  on  the  proposed  change  of  the  site  of  tli|e 
county  buildings  from  Ogdeusburg  to  Canton.  Mr. 
Judson's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of  the 
county,  and  his  honest  desire  to  serve  the  public  faith- 
fully, induced  him  to  advocate  the  change.  His  great 
popularity,  and  his  identification  with  this  movement 
led  to  his  election  to  the  State  Senate.  Mr.  Judson 
Was  a  member  of  this  body  when  the  amended  con- 
stitution of  1831  came  into  operation  in  1832,  and 
through  its  provisions,  which  vacated  all  legislative 
and  judicial  offices  in  the  State,  he  lost  his  seat.  Al- 
though offered  a  renomination,  he  declined  it  in  favor 
of  Silas  Wright,  who  was  elected,  and  thus  first  came 
prominently  into  the  field  of  politics,  in  which  he  af- 
terwards became  so  distinguished.  Mr.  Judson  con- 
tinued to  advocate  Canton  as  the  site  of  the  county 
buildings,  and  the  measure,  though  defeated  primarily 
through  the  influence  of  the  late  George  Parrish,  was 
subsequently  made  a  success  through  the  influence  of 
Senator  "Wright.  Mr.  Judson's  disinterestedness  in  the 
matter  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  personal  interests 
were  entirely  in  Ogdensburg.  He  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  committee  given  power  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  these  buildings,  which  were  completed  at 
a  cost  of  about  seven  thousand  dollars,  and  in  time  to  be 
occupied  by  the  courts  in  the  fall  term  of  1839.  From 
1839  until  1840  Mr.  Judson  was  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  County  Court.  During  this  period  he  was  also 
Cashier  of  the  Ogdensburg  Bank.  In  the  fall  of  1840  he 
was  appointed  Collector  of  the  District  of  Oswegatchie, 
by  President  Van  Buren,  filling  this  office  under  suc- 
cessive Presidents  until  1849.  From  this  year  till 
his  decease  he  devoted  his  time  principally  to  his  ex- 
tensive private  business.  In  June,  1853,  he  established 
the  Judson  Bank  at  Ogdensburg,  his  associates  being 
his  two  brothers,  Daniel  Judson  and  John  D.  Judson. 


This  bank  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Stale 
of  New  York,  and  Daniel  became  its  President,  and 
John  D.  its  Cashier.  The  business  of  the  bank  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  until  1867,  in  which  year  it  was 
discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  taxation 
imposed  by  Congress  upon  the  circulation  of  the  State 
banks.  The  brothers  Judson  having  closed  the  bank, 
opened  business  as  private  bankers.  During  the  years 
1863  and  1863  Mr.  Judson  was  President  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Ogdensburg.  All  through  the  civil  war  he 
was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  occupied  a  leading  position  upon  all  local  com- 
mittees that  were  concerned  with  any  patriotic  move- 
ment. He  contributed  freely  of  his  means  to  aid  in 
recruiting,  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  Union  soldiers,  whose  welfare  he  zeal- 
ously looked  after.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Ogdens- 
burg in  1868,  the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  an  act 
of  incorporation  as  a  city,  Judge  Judson  was  appoint- 
ed a  member  of  the  committee  to  draft  a  charter,  and 
was  active  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Act  by  which 
Ogdensburg  became  a  municipality.  From  the  out- 
set of  his  career  Judge  Judson  was  a  zealous  Democrat, 
and  was  frequently  the  recipient  of  nominations  by  that 
party  to  high  elective  offices,  including  member  of  Con- 
gress, Presidential  Elector,  etc.,  etc.  He  was  also  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Mayor  at  the  first  city  election 
held  in  Ogdensburg.  His  interest  in  religious  matters 
was  always  'active,  and  to  his  liberal  contributions  of 
money  the  Church  of  St.  John,  in  the  city  of  his  resi- 
dence, is  largely  indebted  for  its  present  elegant  edifice. 
Despite  the  demands  of  his  extensive  private  business, 
to  which  he  gave  great  attention  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  he  was  always  active  and  prominent  in  public 
matters,  and  sought  by  all  honorable  means  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  community  and  county  in  which  he 
lived.  Extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century,  his  public  career  was  memorable  for 
its  incessant  activity  and  intimate  connection  with  the 
political  life  and  commercial  prosperity  of  one  of  the 
most  important  counties  in  the  Empire  State. 


CHAPIN,  HON.  EDWAED  JUDE,  Mayor  of  Og- 
deusburg, was  born  in  the  town  of  Oswegatchie, 
St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  October  8d, 
1837.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  family  of  three 
children.  His  father,  Ira  Ghapin,  was  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  and  his  mother,  Almira  Chapin,  native 
of  Herkimer  County,  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Pinney, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief  belonging 
to  the  Mohawk  tribe,  which  was  at  that  time  the  most 
powerful  Indian  Nation  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
Judge  Pinney  came  to  Oswegatchie,  in  1808,  with  his 
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family,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  buried  in  the  village 
of  Heuvelton.  His  settlement  in  that  place  is  men- 
tioned in  "Hough's  History  of  St.  Lawrence  County." 
Mr.  Chapin's  father,  Ira  Chapin,  belonged  to  the  large 
family  of  thai;  name,  and  of  English  origin,  which 
settled  in  New  England  at  an  early  period.  Ira 
Chapin  came  to  St.  Lawrence  County  with  his  father, 
John  Chapin,  during  the  pioneer  days  of  the  country's 
history,  and  first  settled  at  Ogdensburg.  The  earlier 
portion  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  the  lumbering 
business,  but  subsequently  took  to  farming,  which  he 
pursued  till  his  death  in  1843,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 
When  the  father  died,  Edward  J.  was  only  fifteen 
years  old.  His  mother,  with  prudent  forethought  for 
the  future  welfare  of  her  children,  gave  them  as  good 
an  education  as  her  means  permitted.  Her  third  son, 
Alexander  P.,  was  given  the  training  requisite  for  the 
pursuance  of  the  medical  profession.  He  graduated  at 
Castleton,  Vermont,  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine 
at  Matamoras,  Mexico,  but  only  survived  six  years, 
dying  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  thirty  years, 
in  1858.  The  second  son,  Gaylord  P.,  received  a  legal 
training,  graduating  at  Middlebury  College,  Vermont, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  about  1853.  He  became 
prominently  identified,  during  his  short  career,  with 
the  Bar  of  Ogdensburg,  but  died  in  1856,  at  the  age  of 
thirty.  In  the  year  1854  the  mother  died.  After  her 
demise  and  that  of  his  younger  brother,  Edward — who 
had  assisted  his  mother  in  the  management  of  the  farm 
and  the  education  of  his  brothers — was,  at  about  the 
time  of  the  death  of  his  second  brother,  Gaylord  P., 
appointed  to  the  position  of  Under-Sheriff  of  the 
county,  by  Hon.  Preston  King,  who  was  then  its 
most  infiuential  citizen.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1855, 
when  the  Republican  party  had  just  begun  to  be  a  fac- 
tor in  the  politics  of  the  _Nation.  Mr.  Chapin,  by  his 
energetic  efforts  with  his  team  and  wagon  in  getting 
out  voters  on  election  day,  had  attracted  Preston 
King's  favorable  notice ;  and  the  position  of  Under- 
SherifE  was  in  consequence  offered  to  him  without  his 
asking  or  expecting  it.  He  at  once  accepted  the  honor 
and  held  the  position  for  nine  years,  when,  by  his 
efiSoient  administration  of  the  office,  he  so  attracted  the 
favorable  attention  of  his  superiors  and  the  community 
in  general,  that  he  was  nominated  and  elected  Sheriff  of 
the  county  by  a  large  majority.  At  the  end  of  his  term 
he  again  became  Under-Sheriff  for  six  years.  In  1873 
he  was  regularly  nominated  and  elected  Sheriff  for  his 
second  term,  which  ended  in  1877,  and  making  in  all 
twenty-one  years  of  continuous  service.  It  is  an  em- 
phatic certification  of  Mr.  Chapin's  ability  and  integ- 
rity that  he  is  the  only  person  who  was  twice  elected 
to  the  Shrievalty  of  St.  Lawrence  County.  He  was 
also  Chief  of  Police  of  Ogdensburg  from  its  incorpo- 
ration as  a  city,  in  1868,  till  August,  1877,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  one  year.  A  Whig  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Republican  party 
when  it  was  organized,  and  has  since  acted  with  it. 
Mr.  Chapin  has  the  honor  of  being  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  most  northerly  located  city  in  the  State,  Ogdens- 
burg being  the  last  stopping-place  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  The  town  is  beautifully  located,  and,  from  the 
fact  of  its  abounding  in  maple  trees,  is  designated 
"  The  Maple  City."  Its  stores  and  private  residences 
are  substantially  built,  as  well  as  ornamental.  The 
Custom  House  and  Post-office  would  do  credit  to  a 
much  larger  city,  while  the  new  City  Hall  and  Court 
House,  and  the  new  Opera  House,  all  of  which  are 
comprised  in  one  building  constructed  of  blue  stone 
with  colored  stone  trimmings,  presents  an  attractive 
appearance,  unique  in  architectural  design,  while  it  is 
admirably  adapted  to  its  purposes.  The  churches, 
too,  are  among  the  finest  in  the  country.  Being  the 
distributing  point  for  several  railways — mainly  to  the 
White  Mountains  and  Montreal— it  is  the  center  of 
considerable  travel,  and  tourists  to  the  Thousand 
Islands  and  other  summer  resorts  pass  through  the 
city  in  large  numbers.  It  is  in  all  respects  an  attract- 
ive and  growing  place.  In  1870  Mr.  Chapin  married 
Miss  Jemima,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Nevin, 
of  Ogdensburg.  Her  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
who  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  set- 
tled in  the  town  of  Brasher  in  1817.  Her  mother  was 
born  in  New  Hampshire,  and  her  maiden  name  was 
Woodbury,  being  descended  from  the  original  New 
England  family  of  that  name.  Mr.  Chapin's  public 
record  has  gained  for  him  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  all  parties.  Unassuming  in  manner,  progressive 
in  his  ideas  and  honest  in  all  things,  he  is  a  faith- 
ful and  useful  public  officer,  "a  man  of  the  people," 
and  a  miost  worthy  citizen.  Mayor  Chapin  was  chosen 
to  his  present  position  in  the  spring  of  1881  by  a  prac- 
tically unanimous  vote.  He  was  the  candidate  of 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  had  but  three 
votes  cast  against  him. 


TLLER,  REV.  LINUS  MERRILL,  D.D.,  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ogdensburg, 
was  born  in  Rochester,  New  York,  October  13th, 
1819.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he  united  with  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  his  native  place,  and  pre- 
pared for  college  by  attending  the  "old  high  school " 
—subsequently  called  Collegiate  Institute— over  which 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Chester  Dewey  presided  for  many  years. 
Entering  Hamilton  College,  Mr.  Miller  made  the  most 
of  his  opportunities,  and,  despite  the  impediments  and 
annoyances  arising  from  a  delicate  constitution  and 
feeble  health,  he  graduated  with  honor  from  that  in- 
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stitution,  in  the  notable  and  very  successful  class  of 
1840.  Notwithstanding  his  continued  ill-health  and 
general  debility,  supplemented  by  the  repeated  opin- 
ions of  his  physicians  that  it  would  be  hazardous  for 
him  to  continue  his  studies  with  any  view  of  prose- 
cuting the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  persisted  in  his  de- 
termination to  go  forward,  and  accordingly  entered 
Princeton  Seminary  in  the  fall  of  1840.  Here  he 
passed  the  examination  of  the  first  year  and  had  at- 
tended many  of  the  lectures  of  the  second,  when  fail- 
ing strength  compelled  him  to  desist.  Leaving  the 
seminary,  he  assumed  the  charge  of  a  small  select 
school  in  the  family  of  Hon.  Dr.  Fitzhugh,  of  Living- 
ston Coimty,  and  soon  thereafter  put  himself  under  the 
direction  of  Steuben  CO.  S.)  Presbytery,  by  whom  he 
was  examined  and  licensed  to  preach  in  November, 
1843.  He  was  called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Bath,  Steuben  County,  in  May,  1844,  and  was  or- 
dained and  installed  as  pastor  in  October  following. 
He  labored  actively  and  effectively  in  this  charge  for 
nearly  seven  years,  during  which  period,  in  addition 
to  his  regular  pastoral  duties,  he  filled  the  offices  of 
Stated  Clerli  of  Steuben  Presbytery,  and  Permanent 
Clerls  of  the  Synod  of  Buffalo,  besides  preaching  often 
and  lecturing  much  outside  of  his  own  parish,  and  act- 
ing as  Trustee  of  Genesee  Academy.  In  February, 
1851,  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  his  present 
pastorate  at  Ogdensburg,  but  in  going  thither  a  stage 
accident  occurred  by  which  lie  was  severely  injured 
— having  a  limb  broken — and  consequently  his  in- 
stallation was  deferred  until  June  35th,  1851,  when 
he  entered  upon  the  work  which  he  still  continues,  ex- 
tending now  over  a  period  of  more  than  thirtj'  years, 
and  signalized  by  abundant  usefulness  and  prosperity. 
His  incessant  labors  in  behalf  of  his  own  and  other 
churches  in  this  field  have,  during  all  this  time,  been 
interrupted  only  by  a  brief  illness  in  the  winter  of 
1865-6,  and  a  visit  of  nearly  ten  months  in  Europe, 
Egypt  and  Syria  in  1869-70.  The  roll  of  communi- 
cants during  his  pastorate,  notwithstanding  constant 
diminution  by  deaths  and  removals  in  large  numbers, 
has  more  than  doubled,  and  a  handsome  new  stone 
church  edifice  has  been  erected,  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  twelve  hundred  or  more,  and  amply  provided  with 
all  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  wor- 
ship and  the  comfort  of  the  congregation.  Dr.  MiUer's 
pastoral  record  for  the  year  ending  in  1881  shows  the 
following  suiAmary:  Sermons,  lectures,  and  ad- 
dresses, 365 ;  marriages,  38  ;  funerals,  33.  Prom  his 
entire  pastoral  service,  exclusive  of  many  and  most  la- 
borious visitations,  the  following  appears :  Sermons 
preached,  5,013;  lectures  and  addresses  delivered, 
6,131;  marriages  performed,  1,147;  funerals  attended, 
953;  making  a  grand  total  of  13,343.  As  a  coinci- 
dence worthy  of  mention  here,  it  may  be  stated  that 


the  year  of  Dr.  Miller's  birth,  1819,  was  the  same  year 
that  the  church  in  Ogdensburg,  over  which  he  has  so 
long  ministered,  was  reorganized  and  re-established 
after  its  dispersion  by  the  war  of  1813-15.  Although 
repeatedly  receiving  other  flattering  and  desirable  calls 
to  service  elsewhere,  Dr.  Miller  has  preferred  to  remain 
in  Ogdensburg,  and  labor  among  the  people  he  has  known 
and  loved  so  long  and  so  well.  He  has,  in  obedience  to 
solicitation,  repeated  many  of  his  lectures  upon  his 
travels  and  other  topics,  and  published  many  of  his 
sermons.  He  received  in  1865,  the  honorary  degree  of 
S.T.D.  from  Hamilton  College,  and  was  elected  a 
Trustee  of  that  institution  in  1869.  He  has  been  Cor- 
responding Secretary  for  the  St.  Lawrence  County 
Bible  Society  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  in- 
timately connected  with  many  other  ecclesiastical 
and  benevolent  associations  of  the  county,  giving,  suc- 
cessfully, much  time  and  labor  for  the  advancement  of 
their  various  objects.  He  was  uncompromising  in  his 
loyalty  to  the  Union  during  the  late  civil  war,  and  a 
faithful  and  earnest  friend  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Union 
army.  Dr.  Miller  was  an  active  and  prominent  advo- 
cate of  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New  School  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  propose  and  advance  that  step.  After  the  reunion 
was  accomplished,  the  Synod  of  Central  New  York 
was  formed.  He  was  elected  Moderator  of  that  body 
at  Utica  in  1873.  Always  active  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian education,  he  has  encouraged  eleven  young  men 
of  his  church  to  enter  the  ministry,  the  most  of  whom 
are  now  laboring  in  various  fields  with  evident  success. 
In  October,  1846,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lydia  E., 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  David  Eumsey,  of  Bath,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Miller  is  well-known  by  the  clergy  of  all  denomi- 
nations throughout  the  State,  as  an  able  and  successful 
worker,  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  safe  guide  in  the  church. 
Devotedly  attached  to  his  parishioners,  he  is  equally 
beloved  by  them,  and  to  all  by  whom  he  is  known  he 
is  highly  appreciated  for  those  kindly  qualities  and 
Christian  graces  which  adorn  his  character,  whether  in 
pastoral  labors  or  the  duties  of  citizenship. 


SOUTHWICK,  DAVID  E.,  M.D.,  of  Ogdensburg, 
son  of  Paul  and  Sarah  Southwick,  was  born  in 
Keesville,  Clinton  County,  New  York,  September 
39th,  1881,  and  was  the  only  son  and  third  child  in  a 
family  of  six  children.  His  father,  a  well-to-do 
farmer,  was  a  native  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and 
came  of  English  ancestors,  who  were  early  settlers  in 
New  England.  David  had  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education,  his  first  instruction  being  received  in  a 
private  school  kept  in  the  family,  after  which  he  at- 
tended the  common  school,  and  then,  at  the  age  of 
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eighteen,  entered  the  academy  of  his  native  town. 
He  remained  there  for  some  three  years,  and  then  be- 
gan the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Blancliard,  of  that 
place.  A  year  latpr  he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Ward, 
and  during  that  year  he  attended  a  full  course  of  lec- 
tures in  the  Albany  Medical  College  under  Drs. 
March,  Armsby,  and  McNaughton.  He  then  entered 
the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  at  Philadelphia — 
the  first  homoeopathic  college  started  in  the  counti-y — 
and  spent  about  one  year  there,  graduating,  in  1857, 
with  the  honorary  degi'ee  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Ee- 
turning  home  to  Keesville  he  remained  a  short  time 
caring  for  his  father,  who  had  been  severely  injured 
by  a  fall  from  his  carriage.  His  father  dying  shortly 
afterwards.  Dr.  Southwick  settled  in  Ogdensburg, 
in  1857,  and  at  once  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. Being  the  first  physician  of  that  school  who 
had  permanently  located  there,  he  naturally  encoun- 
tered much  opposition  to  the  new  theory  which  he 
sought  to  introduce.  He  went  to  work  with  manlj' 
determination  to  overcome  obstacles,  convinced  that 
results  would  ere  long  justify  his  expectations ;  nor 
was  he  disappointed.  In  the  winter  following  his  ar- 
rival an  epidemic  of  a  disease  known  as  scarlatina, 
broke  out  among  the  children  of  the  community.  In 
the  treatment  of  this  disease  Dr.  Southwick  was  singu- 
larly successful,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  other  and 
continued  triumphs  in  his  practice,  until  his  reputa- 
tion became  established  and  prosperity  followed.  In 
1864  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  N.  N.  Child, 
which  lasted  for  seven  years,  and  since  its  dissolution, 
in  1871,  Dr.  Southwick  has  remained  alone  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  profession,  enjoying  a  large  practice 
among  the  best  citizens  of  the  county,  and  devoting 
much  of  his  time  to  gratuitous  ministrations  to  the 
needy  and  afflicted  poor  of  his  vicinity.  Dr.  South- 
wick has  never  taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  al- 
though he  is  a  strong  Republican,  voting  for  principles 
rather  than  men.  Liberal  in  his  views  generally,  he 
is  at  all  times  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  any 
enterprise  tending  to  the  amelioration  of  society,  the 
education  of  the  masses,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
principles  of  t^e  Protestant  religion.  Socially  he  is 
gentlemanly  in  all  his  ways,  kind  and  considerate, 
modest  and  unassuming.  As  the  pioneer  of  homoeo- 
pathy in  his  section  of  the  State  he  has  labored 
honestly,  faithfully  and  effectively  in  dissipating 
prejudice  and  establishing  the  practice  upon  a  firm 
and  enduring  basis.  In  1871  he  married  Miss  Sarah 
Frances  Vilas,  of  Ogdensburg,  whose  father,  Alden 
Vilas,  came  from  New  England,  and  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Oswegatchie.  Dr.  Southwick  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Institute,  also  of 
the  State  Medical  Society,  and  President  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  County  Medical  Society. 


FORMAN,  JOSHUA,  founder  of  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  for  many  years  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  State  in  different  capacities, 
and  who  was  intimately  identified  with,  and  instru- 
mental in  originating  and  carrying  out,  one  of  the 
grandest  projects  of  internal  improvement  ever  inau- 
gurated in  the  country,  was  born  at  Pleasant  Valley, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York,  September  6,  1777.  His 
parents,  Joseph  and  Hannah  Porman,  resided  in  New 
York  city  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  soon  after  which  event  they  removed 
to  Pleasant  Valley.  Of  the  details  of  the  youthful  life 
of  Joshua  Porman  little  is  known,  except  that  he  was 
unusually  ambitious  and  quick  to  acquire  learning. 
In  the  fall  of  1793,  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old, 
he  had  so  prepared  himself  that  he  entered  Union 
College,  at  Schenectady,  from  which  he  graduated 
with  honor.  Having  completed  his  collegiate  course, 
the  young  man  entered  the  law  office  of  Peter  Rad- 
cliffe,  of  Poughkeepsie,  where  he  remained  about  two 
years.  He  then  went  to  New  York  and  finished  his 
law  studies  in  the  office  of  Samuel  Miles  Hopkins, 
soon  after  which  he  was  mamed  to  Margaret  Alex- 
ander, daughter  of  the  Hon.  Boyd  Alexander,  M.  P. 
for  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Early  in  the  year  1800  Mr. 
Porman  removed  to  the  little  village  of  Onondaga 
Hollow,  in  Onondaga  County,  where  he  opened  a  law 
office,  and  here  was  at  once  manifested  that  public 
spirit  and  zeal  for  the  general  good  of  the  community 
which  characterized  his  whole  after  life.  He  secured 
the  removal  thither  of  his  father's  family,  from  Troy, 
and  located  at  different  points  on  the  west  side,  his 
father,  his  three  brothers  and  two  brothers-in-law, 
and  built  a  large  hotel  and  a  fine  residence  for  himself. 
"With  the  aid  of  Dr.  David  Lansing,  he  secured  the 
erection  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Onondaga 
Academy.  The  academy  was  founded  in  1814,  the 
church  erected,  a  public  park  presented  by  himself 
and  his  brothers-in-law,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community  otherwise  promoted  through  his  energy 
and  liberality.  As  a.lawyer  he  early  became  widely 
known  for  his  brilliant  talents  and  respected  for  his 
integrity,  while  his  rare  social  qualities  gave  him  an 
extensive  acquaintance  in  the  surrounding  country. 
It  was  during  Mr.  Forman's  residence  in  this  quiet 
village  that  events  occurred  leading  directly  to  what 
proved  to  be  the  most  important  work  of  his  life — a 
prominent  share  in  originating  and  promoting  the 
scheme  of  building  a  canal  direct  from  the  Hudson 
River  to  Lake  Erie.  For  a  number  of  years  prior  to 
1807  there  had  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  canal  across  the  State,  to  connect  the  Hud- 
son with  either  Lake  Brie  or  Lake  Ontario.  It  was 
partially  as  a  result  of  his  part  in  this  discussion  that 
Joshua  Porman  was  triumphantly  elected  to  the  As- 
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sernbly  of  1807-8,  on  what  was  called  the  "Canal 
Ticket."  During  the  campaign,  and  before,  Mr. 
Forman  made  himself  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
cost  of  building  and  maintaining,  expense  of  opera- 
tion, income  and  size  of  all  the  important  canals  of 
the  world.  After  he  reached  Albany  it  was  finally 
agreed  among  the  few  members  who  were  converts  to 
the  plan,  that  the  canal  project,  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
Forman,  was  of  immense  importance,  demanding 
prompt  and  vigorous  action.  As  the  first  move  in 
this  work,  Mr.  Forman  drew  up  the  famous  resolution 
which  was  the  first  tangible,  practicable  act  in 
the  long  sequence  that  finally  led  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  then  stupendous  undertaking. 
When  the  resolution  was  oflEered  in  the  House,  expres- 
sions of  surprise  and  ridicule  were  prevalent.  They 
were  but  the  beginning  of  years  of  opposition  and 
doleful  predictions.  The  reception  of  the  resolution 
by  the  House  served  only  to  fire  the  young  member 
with  a  determination  to  further  arm  himself  for  a 
future  effort  to  prove  to  the  august  assemblage  that 
his  scheme  was  anything  but  Utopian.  This  resulted 
in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Forman,  when  the  resolution  was 
flnally  called  up,  that  not  only  astounded  the  members 
with  its  array  of  facts  and  figures  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed canal,  but  held  their  undivided  attention  by  its 
interesting  style  and  matter,  and  secured  their  favor  by 
its  clear  expose  of  the  great  advantages  that  must 
accrue  to  the  Empire  State,  if  the  resolution  passed. 
And  it  did  pass;  but  Mr.  Forman  himself  admitted 
that  it  was  adopted  in  a  large  measure  on  the  ground 
"that  it  could  do  no  harm,  and  migM  do  some  good." 
The  Senate  concurred,  and  the  result  was  the  appro- 
priation of  six  hundred  dollars  only  for  causing  a 
survey  to  be  made.  This  was  done  by  his  intimate 
friend  and  neighbor,  James  Geddes,  whose  report  was 
in  favor  of  the  route  that  had  been  so  strenuously  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Forman.  We  cannot  further  trace  the 
work  of  Mf.  Forman  in  support  of  the  canal ;  but  it 
continued  unabated,  unflinching,  undismayed,  until  the 
grand  enterprise  was  finished,  and  the  mingling  of  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  River  was  made 
the  occasion  of  enthusiastic  rejoicings  throughout  the 
State,  in  which  great  fete  and  the  ceremonies  pre- 
ceding it,  he  was  a  prominent  invited  guest.  As  Presi- 
dent of  Syracuse,  he  delivered  the  address  of  welcome 
to  Governor  Clinton  and  suite,  and  the  committees, 
who  made  a  trip  of  celebration  over  the  canal  soon 
after  its  completion.  For  further  particulars  of  this 
portion  of  Mr.  Forman's  life  work,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Hosack's  Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  The 
Erie  Canal  was  begun  July  4,  1817,  and  was  finished 
in  1825.  Between  those  two  dates,  Mr.  Forman  was 
by  no  means  idle  in  other  directions  than  supporting 
the  great  work  of  which  he  was  the  parent.     In  the 


year  1813  his  legal  acquirements  and  his  well-known 
integrity  resulted  in  his  appointment  as  First  Judge  of 
Onondaga  County  Common  Pleas.  This  position  he 
filled  with  honor  and  ability  for  ten  years.  In  the 
year  1807,  before  he  was  sent  to  the  Assembly,  Mr. 
Forman  leased  from  the  Surveyor-General  a  portion 
of  the  reservation  lands  at  Oswego  Falls,  whereon  he 
erected  a  grist-mill  in  the  wilderness.  This  was  the 
first  miU  erected  on  the  Oswego  River  in  modern 
times.  There  was  not  then  a  horse  owned  between 
Oswego  and  Salina,  and  the  mill  greatly  promoted  the 
settlement  of  that  region.  In  1808  he  founded  the 
Plaster  Company,  of  Camillus,  intended  to  more 
effectually  work  the  beds  in  that  town,  which  com- 
pany was  very  successful.  In  1813  Judge  Forman 
built  the  grist  mill  at  Onondaga  Hollow,  then  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country,  and  the  extensive  raceway 
leading  to  it.  Perhaps  the  next  work  in  importance, 
attributable  to  Judge  Forman,  especially  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  its  magnificent  after  results,  was  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Syracuse.  (Thurlow  Weed 
once  wrote  that  Judge  Forman  "invented  Syracuse.") 
It  was  another  evidence  of  the  breadth  of  his  views 
and  his  sound  judgment,  that  he  should  be  able  to  pre- 
dict that,  with  proper  action  on  his  part,  a  great  and 
flourishing  city  would  spring  up  in  a  locality  that  was 
little  more  than  a  swamp  and  jungle.  As  early  as 
when  the  route  of  the  canal  was  definitely  settled,  in 
1816,  Judge  Forman  purchased  the  "Walton  Tract"  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  embracing  all  the  central 
parts  of  what  is  now  the  city,  and  through  which  the 
canal  had  been  located.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  1819 
Judge  Forman  removed  with  his  family  from  his 
pleasant  village  home  to  what  is  now  Syracuse,  but 
what  was  then  without  even  a  permanent  name ;  a 
mere  "clearing"  just  south  of  and  near  to  the  canal. 
In  the  spring  of  1819  the  Walton  tract  was  surveyed 
and  laid  out  in  village  lots ;  there  were  then  but  two 
or  three  frame  houses  in  the  place.  The  force  of  Judge 
Forman's  enterprise,  and  his  wisdom  and  foresight  in 
the  herculean  efforts  made  by  him  during  the  succeed- 
ing seven  years,  can  be  but  imperfectly  understood  by 
any  one  not  conversant  with  the  obstacles  ihat  he 
encoimtered.  But  he  set  himself  to  work  amid  his 
most  disheartening  smToundings ;  with  what  wisdom 
and  prophetic  foresight  it  is  now  easy  to  understand. 
Improvements  were  rapidly  projected,. lots  were  sold 
and  every  possible  inducement  held  out  to  settlers  by  the 
founder ;  and  his  efforts  were  rewarded  with  success. 
In  the  year  1831  Judge  Forman  secured  the  passage 
of  a  law,  which  was  drawn  by  his  own  hand,  author- 
izing the  lowering  of  Onondaga  Lake,  which  was  sub- 
sequently accomplished,  to  the  extent  of  about  two 
feet.  The  main  object  of  this  important  measure  was 
to  improve  the  low  lands  about  the  lake,  which  had 
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been  the  cause  of  much  sickness  and  consequent 
delay  to  settlement.  This  object  was  secured,  and  its 
beneficent  results  continue  to  this  day.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  1833,  Judge  Eorman  procured  the  passage  of 
a  law  authorizing  the  erection  of  works  for  the  pro- 
duction of  salt  by  solar  evaporation.  With  his  cus- 
tomary energy  and  thoroughness,  he  q,t  once  journeyed 
to  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  company  with  Isaiah 
Townsend,  of  Albany,  where  he  made  himself  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  details  of  salt  manufactur- 
ing, as  carried  on  by  solar  evaporation,  on  Cape  Cod. 
Stephen  Smith  was  induced  to  return  with  the  Judge 
and  his  companion,  he  being  experienced  in  solar  salt 
manufacture.  Two  companies  had  been  formed,  the 
Onondaga  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Smith  was  ap- 
pointed agent.  Judge  Formanholdingasimilar  position 
in  the  Syracuse  Company.  To  secure  power  to  be 
used  in  raising  the  brine  at  the  principal  salt  spring, 
Instead  of  pumping  by  hand,  as  formerly.  Judge  For- 
man  conceived  the  plan  of  continuing  what  was  called 
the  Salina  Canal  down  to  the  lake,  passing  the  spring 
on  its  way,  from  which  could  be  derived  adequate 
power.  This  plan  of  raising  the  brine  by  water  power 
was  carried  out  the  next  year,  under  direction  of 
Judge  Forman,  leading  directly  to  the  future  exten- 
sive salt  industry.  The  benefits  since  derived  from 
this  work,  during  succeeding  years,  can  scarcely  be  esti- 
mated. In  the  year  1834  Judge  Forman  drew  the 
subscription  paper,  secured  and  collected  the  subscrip- 
tions, let  the  contract,  and  supervised  the  erection  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Syracuse.  The 
time  was  now  at  hand  when  Judge  Forman  was  to 
leave  the  village  he  had  founded  for  a  distant  home. 
He  had  seen  the  place  grow  from  a  mere  four  corners 
to  one  of  the  most  promising  villages,  and  destined  to 
be  a  thriving  city.  The  great  highway  of  navigation, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  active  projector,  was  finished, 
and  its  beneficent  influence  was  already  beginning  to 
be  felt  throughout  the  State.  At  this  time  (1835),  so 
unselfish  had  been  his  labors,  so  prodigal  had  been  his 
use  of  time  and  means  for  the  general  good  of  the 
community,  rather  than  for  his  own  personal  financial 
prosperity,  that  it  is  little  wonder  that  his  accumulated 
store  of  the  world's  goods  was  not  gi'eat.  Therefore, 
when  he  received  from  a  company  in  New  York  a 
remunerative  offer  to  superintend  the  opening  of  a 
copper  mine  near  New  Bruaswick,  N.  J.,  he  felt,  in 
view  of  all  his  circumstances,  that  it  was  best  for  him 
to  accept  it,  which  he  ,  did.  In  the  following  year 
(1836)i  he  removed  his  family  to  the  scene  of  his  work 
in  New  Jersey.  At  this  time  his  wife  had  become  a 
hopeless  invalid,  and  her  demise  was  not  unlocked  for. 
She  died  at  Ten  Mile  Run,  near  New  Brunswick,  in 
July,  1838,  deeply  mourned  by  her  husband  and  all 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  numbered  among  her 


friends.  Judge  Forman  had  been  but  a  short  time 
absent  from  his  former  home  when  the  State  of  New 
York  suffered  a  severe  financial  revulsion  and  her 
affairs,  chiefly  through  her  defective  banking  system, 
became  sadly  deranged.  Prompt  reform  was  demanded 
by  the  public.  In  this  crisis  Judge  Forman  came  for- 
ward with  a  plan  of  relief  which,  upon  a  special  invi- 
tation from  Governor  Van  Buren,  he  submitted  to  this 
Legislature,  visiting  Albany  for  the  purpose.  The 
plan  was  so  evidently  a  good  one  that  it  was  most 
favorably  received.  At  Governor  Van  Buren's  re- 
quest. Judge  Forman  then  drew  up  what  was  called 
the  Safety  Fund  Act,  which  was  calculated  to  give 
character  to  the  currency  in  circulation  and  to  protect 
its  holders.  Tliis  plan  operated  well  for  many  years, 
and  the  Safety  Fund  Banks  of  this  State  sustained 
themselves  under  some  of  the  severest  and  heaviest 
revulsions  which  the  monied  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try have  ever  experienced.  In  the  years  1829-30 
Judge  Forman,  in  company  with  others,  bought  up  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Government  about  three 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  wild  or  "  refuse"  lands 
of  the  State,  and  the  Judge  removed  to  Rutherfordton 
County.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Rutherfordton 
village,  and  there  was  immediately  projected  by  him 
numerous  improvements  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
place.  Society  in  that  small  southern  hamlet  was 
then  in  a  backward  state,  and  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity were  stagnant.  Under  Judge  Forman's  ener- 
getic and  public  spirited  efforts,  the  boundaries  of  the 
village  were  extended,  its  business  enterprise  stimu- 
lated, and  its  consequent  growth  forwarded.  He 
established  a  newspaper  in  the  place  and  otherwise 
infused  into  it  new  life.  The  mining  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  large  tracts  of  land  purchased  were 
successfully  developed  under  Judge  Forman's  admin- 
istration, and  many  sales  of  tracts  were  made  by  him, 
constituting  his  principal  business.  On  but  twb  oc- 
casions after  his  removal  to  North  Carolina  did  Judge 
Forman  return  to  Syracuse.  The  first  of  these  visits 
was  made  in  the  year  1831.  He  was  received  as 
befitted  the  founder  of  the  place,  with  unqualified 
demonstrations  of  respect.  The  citizens  of  Syracuse, 
through  a  committee  of  the  most  prominent  of  their 
number,  took  the  opportunity  to  present  their  honored 
guest  with  a  valuable  service  of  silver.  At  the  presen- 
tation ceremonies,  addresses  in  behalf  of  the  village, 
expressive  of  affection  and  esteem,  were  made,  which 
were  appropriately  responded  to  by  Judge  Forman. 
The  final  visit  of  Judge  Forman  to  Syracuse  and  the 
other  scenes  of  his  earlier  manhood,  was  made  in  the 
year  1846,  when  the  infirmities  of  seventy  years  were 
upon  him,  and  the  snows  of  seventy  winters  had  left 
their  reflection  upon  his  head.  The  venerable  man 
had  then  suffered  from  paralysis,  and  it  was  only  too 
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plain  that  he  had  made  the  journey  none  too  soon' 
The  same  spontaneous  and  hearty  welcome  awaited 
him  that  was  tendered  him  fifteen  years  before.  It 
had  been  his  latest  ardent  desire  to  once  more  stand 
amid  scenes  with  which  he  had  once  been  so  closely 
identified,  to  witness  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  enterprises  to  which  he  had  lent  his  aid,  and  to 
feel  the  pressure  of  the  hands  that  had,  in  far  gone 
years,  been  so  often  opened  to  his  own.  Among  the 
more  prominent  incidents  of  this  visit  was  the  tender- 
ing to  the  venerable  guest  of  a  public  dinner  at  the 
Syracuse  House.  A  large  number  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  county  attended  the  festivities. 
It  is  chronicled  as  an  event  full  of  gratification  to  the 
visitor.  Moses  D.  Burnet  presided  on  the  occasion, 
and  a  formal  address  of  congratulation  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  his  early  labors  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  early 
hopes  and  predictions,  was  delivered  by  the  Hon. 
Harvey  Baldwin.  The  response  was  made  by  the 
Hon.  E.  W.  Leavenworth,  in  behalf  of  Judge  For- 
man,  whose  speech  had  been  affected  by  paralysis. 
CJen.  Granger,  Hon.  George  Geddes,  Lewis  H.  Red- 
field  and  other  prominent  men  made  befitting  ad- 
dresses, and  the  entire  ceremonies  were  appropriate 
and  gratifying  to  all  concerned.  Judge  Forman  re- 
tired again  to  his  Southern  home,  bearing  with  him 
in  his  old  age  the  affection  and  respect  of  thousands  of 
Northern  hearts.  But  his  career  was  almost  ended, 
his  work  was  almost  finished,  and  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1849,  he  died  at  Eutherfordton,  N.  C.  He 
left  a  second  wife,  who  was  a  Virginia  lady,  a  Mrs. 
Nelson  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  At  the  request  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Leavenworth,  the  remains 
of  Judge  Forman  were  brought  North,  and  now  repose 
in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  "  Oakwood,"  at  Syracuse. 
[A  somewhat  curious  misapprehension  arose  recently 
over  the  date  of  Judge  Porman's  death.  His  son-in- 
law,  E.  W.  Leavenworth,  of  Syracuse,  having  had 
his  attention  called  to  a  statement  that  the  Judge  died 
in  1848,  wrote  to  North  Carolina  to  his  granddaughter, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Craton,  who  replied  that  her  grandfather 
died  in  1848.  Still  in  doubt,  and  after  some  further 
investigation,  he  again  wrote  and  asked  that  the  head- 
stone be  examined,  that  the  question  might  be  definitely 
settled.  Word  came  back  that  the  headstone  record 
of  death  was  August  4th,  1848,  and  thus  it  appears  in 
the  Leavenworth  Genealogy,  prepared  by  E.  W. 
Leavenworth,  and  published  in  1873;  also  in  the 
History  of  Onondaga  County,  by  Prof.  Clayton,  pub- 
lished in  1878,  and  on  the  memorial  tablet  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Syracuse.  Since  that  time 
General  Leavenworth  has  discovered  among  some  old 
papers,  a  power  of  attorney  to  himself,  acknowledged 
before  John  L.  Bradley,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Courtof  North  Carolina,  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  1849, 


and  signed  by  Judge  Forman.  This  places  the  date 
of  his  death  as  August  4,  1849,  beyond  dispute]. 
The  most  prominent  traits  of  Judge  Forman's  charac- 
ter may  be  briefly  stated,  as  an  almost  unexampled 
faculty  of  mentally  grasping  and  fully  comprehending, 
even  to  the  final  results,  the  entire  details  of  any  great 
enterprise  to  which  he  turned  his  thoughts ;  the  un- 
failing perseverance  and  persistent  energy  to  struggle, 
undismayed  by  the  most  formidable  opposition,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  any  undertaking  which  he  had 
once  decided  to  inaugurate ;  and  a  benevolent  liberal- 
ity, an  ever-present  desire  to  aid  in  securing  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number  in  the  community, 
which  constantly  prompted  him  to  devote  his  time  and 
means  to  the  pubUc  welfare,  regardless  of  how  it  might 
affect  him  except  as  a  unit  in  that  community.  The 
results  of  the  life  work  of  such  a  character  may  be 
readily  foretold;  they  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
such  as  would  call  down  upon  his  memory  the  bless- 
ings of  any  community  where  he  might  dwell.  His 
good  works  will  continue  to  shed  their  beneficent 
influence  upon  this  State,  and  remain  a  monument  to 
his  worth  in  the  world  as  enduring  as  human  affec- 
tion. Judge  Forman  possessed  a  mind  of  uncommon 
activity,  and  brain  power  to  persevere  unwearied,  appar- 
ently, through  cares  and  duties  that  would  overwhelm 
men  of  smaller  mental  calibre.  What  is,  perhaps, 
better  than  all  else,  in  all  his  long  life  record,  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  unmanliness,  not  a  taint  of  reproach. 


PLACE,  HON.  JOHN  A.,  of  Oswego,  Auditor 
of  the  Canal  Department  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Foster,  Providence 
County,  Rhode  Island,  in  1823.  He  is  descended  from 
a  Welsh  emigrant  who  was  among  the  earliest  settlers 
of  New  England.  A  few  years  after  his  birth  his  par- 
ents removed  from  his  native  place  to  Manchester, 
Hartford  County,  Connecticut,  and  in  1882  made  a 
further  removal  to  Oswego,  New  York,  then  a  small 
village.  His  education  was  obtained  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  village,  and  through  persistent,  unaided 
study  after  leaving  them.  When  a  grown  up  boy  he 
went  to  work  in  the  office  of  the  0»wego  Palladium, 
then  a  thorough-going  Democratic  newspaper  of  the 
Silas  Wright  school,  and  continued  at  this  employment 
four  years,  during  which  he  became  imbued  with  the 
ideas  held  by  the  Democracy  of  that  day.  About  the 
time  he  attained  to  his  majority  he  quitted  the  news- 
paper office  and  engaged  in  school-teacliing.  While 
thus  occupied  he  frequently  contributed  to  the  local 
press  articles  on  political  and  other  topics,  some  of 
which  were  published  anonymously,  the  greater  part, 
however,   appearing  as  editorial  matter.     His  tastes 
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growing  more  and  more  literary,  he  finally  decided  to 
enter  the  field  of  journalism  as  a  profession.     In  1848 
he  purchased  the  Fulton  Patriot,  then  the  only  jour- 
nal in  Oswego  County  that  supported  Cass  for  the 
presidency.     Being  now  the  owner  of  a  paper,  he  was 
at  liberty  for  the  first  time  to  express  his  views  on  po- 
litical subjects  in  an  unrestrained  manner.     He  had  al- 
ways held  strong  anti-slavery  sentiments,   but  these 
could  not  be  spread  before  the  reading  public  as  freely 
or  as  thoroughly  as  he  desired,  until  he  controlled  the 
medium  through  which  they  obtained  currency.    Now 
that  he  had  effected  this,  he  lost  no  time  in  advocating 
before  the  people  the  principles  which  he  deemed  just 
and  patriotic.    Quietly  taking  possession  of  his  office 
he  began  his  work,  and  the  people  in  the  village  and 
neighborhood  looked  with  great  interest  and  expecta- 
tion for  the  appearance  of  the  first  issue.     While  he 
was  getting  ready  for  this  he  was  waited  upon  by  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  "Hunkers," — as  the  pro-slavery 
Democrats  were  then  called — and  ,the  most  flattering 
offers  and  promises  were  made  to  him,  to  induce  him 
to  give  up  his  public  advocacy  of  the  anti-slavery  doc- 
trine, and  to  continue  the  Patriot  in  the  old  faith.     It 
was  pictured  to  him  that  unless  he  accepted  these 
offers  and  followed  out  the  suggestions  then  and  there 
made  to  him,  his  paper  would  meet  with  no  patronage, 
and  ruin  would  inevitably  follow.     The  young  editor, 
liaving  embarked  in  his  enterprise  and  finding  his 
long  cherished  hope  of  having  a  mouth-piece  for  his 
sentiments  at  his  command,  was  immovable.-    His  de- 
testation of  slavery  was  too  sincere  to  permit  him  to 
waver  or  hesitate,  and    "in  his  first  number  he  un- 
furled the  banner  for  'Free  Speech,  Free  Soil,  and 
Free  Men.'    He  advocated  the  principles  of  the  '  Buf- 
falo Platform,'  and  supported  Van  Buren  and  Adams 
on  the  National  ticket  throughout  that  memorable  can- 
vass," which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  prelimina- 
ry of  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  Republican  party 
and  its  ultimate  triumph.    Upon  the  union  of  the  so- 
called  ' '  hard"  and  ' '  soft-shell "  factions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  he  nominally  gave  it  his  support,  but  re- 
mained independent  and  "unhesitatingly  repudiated 
the  principles  of  the  party  whenever  they  did  not  con- 
form to  his  ideas  on  the  slavery  and  other  leading 
questions  of  the  day."    Mr.  Place  had  long  foreseen 
that  slavery  would  eventually  become  the  vital  issue 
in  politics,  and  he  believed  that  the  anti-slavery  ele- 
ment in  the  two  leading  parties  would  sooner  or  later 
combine  to  push  the  issue  to  a  conclusion.    When,  in 
1855,  this  actually  took  place  and  the  Republican  party 
was  formed,  he  heartily  espoused  the  movement  and 
was  a  member  of  the  first  convention  of  its  members 
and  supporters  in  his  own  county.     He  took  an  active 
l)art  in  the  presidential  campaigns  of  1856  and  1860, 
warmly  advocating  the  election  in  the  first  of  Fremont 


and  Dayton,  and  intlie  second  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  School  Commissioner  of  the  first 
district  of  Oswego  County,  and  was  twice  re-elected 
to  the  same  office.  While  holding  this  position  "he 
addressed  himself  to  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
qualification  of  teachers,  and  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  schools.  During  his  term  of  service  a  larger 
number  of  school-houses  was  erected  in  his  district 
than  ever  before  in  the  same  period,  the  average  of 
teachers'  wages  was  nearly  doubled,  and  the  general 
interest  in  schools  was  greatly  increased."  In  1864 
Mr.  Place  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Oswego  Daily 
and  Weekly  Advertiser,  a  journal  founded  that  year  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  commercial  and  business 
interests  of  the  city  in  which  it  was  published,  and 
which  speedily  attained  to  a  larger  circulation  than 
any  paper  which  had  previously  been  issued  in  north- 
ern New  York,  being  especially  distinguished  for  the 
able  and  vigorous  character  of  its  articles  on  commer- 
cial and  political  topics.  A  year  or  two  subsequent 
to  its  birth,  this  paper  was  consolidated  with  the 
Oswego  Daily  and  Weekly  Times,  taking  the  latter  title. 
Mr.  Place  continued  as  editor-in-chief  imtil  May,  1880. 
In  1867  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly  and 
served  through  his  term  with  strict  fidelity  to  the  in- 
terests of  "his  constituents  and  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
It  was  in  the  days  of  "Tweedism"  and  corrupt  legis- 
lation, yet  his  legislative  record  was  unstained  and  un- 
questioned. In  1873  he  was  appointed,  by  President 
Grant,  Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Congressional  District  of  New  York.  A  year 
later  he  resigned  this  position  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment, from  the  same  source,  as  Postmaster  of  Oswego, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  his  fellow-citizens  faith- 
fully for  several  years.  In  May,  1880,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  Governor  Cornell,  to  the  responsible  office 
of  Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department.  By  virtue  of 
his  office  he  is  one  of  the  Commissioners  having  charge 
of  the  erection  of  the  new  State  Capitol  at  Albany. 
The  high  estimation  in  which  he  is  regarded  by  his  as- 
sociates on  the  Commission  is  best  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  chosen  Treasurer  of  that  body.  Mr. 
Place  belongs  to  that  section  of  the  Republican  party 
known  as  "Stalwarts."  He  has  been  identified  with 
the  party  since  its  formation,  and,  as  the  Albany  Eve- 
ning Journal  said,  in  commenting  on  his  appointment 
as  Auditor,  "no  sharp  political  contest  has  occurred 
in  this  State  for  thirty  years  in  which  he  has  not  taken 
an  active  part."  During  his  long  editorial  career  he 
was  a  fearless  and  outspoken  advocate  of  the  princi- 
ples and  measures  brought  forward  by  the  Republican 
party,  and  a  most  powerful  agent  in  the  education  and 
formation  of  public  opinion  in  the  city  and  vicinity 
of  his  residence.  He  has  frequently  been  a  delegate  to 
the  Republican  State  Conventions,  and  a  member  of 
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the  Republican  State  Committee.  In  all  the  public 
positions  he  has  held  his  duties  have  been  discharged 
with  abilitj'  and  efficiency,  and  with  the  strictest  fideli- 
ty to  the  public  interest. 


COLVIN,  VERPLANCK,  Superintendent  of  the 
State  Adirondack  Survey,  was  born  at  Albany 
New  York,  January  4th,  1847.  The  two  names 
represent  old  families ;  the  one  of  ancient  British  and 
the  other  of  Dutch  descent.  John  Colvin,  paternal 
great-grandfather  of  Verplanck  Oolvin,  was  born  in 
Scotland,  Great  Britain,  in  1753,  came  to  this  country 
when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  landed  at  New  York, 
and  settled  at  Nine  Partners,  Dutchess  County,  and 
was  married,  in  1774,  to  Sarah  Fuller,  of  Connecticut, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  "Mayflower"  Ful- 
lers. After  the  birth  of  his  eldest  child,  James,  John 
Colviu  removed  to  Coeymans,  Albany  County,  New 
York,  where  he  purchased  a  farm  of  about  three 
hundred  acres,  where  he  died  in  1814,  aged  62  years, 
three  miles  west  of  the  Hudson  River.  This  Revolu- 
tionary grandfather  was  of  the  sternest  John  Knox 
Presbyterian  faith,  fiercely  orthodox  in  the  belief  of  liis 
church,  and  an  earnest  religious  worker.  Every  Sun- 
day, even  in  the  depths  of  the  wildest  winter  snow 
storms,  this  stern  Christian  would  drive  with  his  family 
to  church  in  Albany  from  his  home  in  Coeymans, 
twelve  miles  distant,  and  in  the  old  church  standing 
then  in  Pearl  street,  on  the  corner  of  Beaver,  was  held 
the  solemn  service,  while  great  chains  from  posts 
across  the  streets,  closed  the  way  and  enforced  on  Sab- 
baths due  silence  before  the  sacred  place  of  God.  How 
wild  such  journeys  were,  and  even  dangerous,  will  be 
readily  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  the 
Revolutionary  period,  wild  Indian  savages  lurked  out- 
side the  stockaded  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Albany,  and 
that  the  house  of  Gen.  Schuyler,  in  the  environs,  was 
sacked,  and  guards  tomahawked  and  scalped,  within 
musket-shot  of  the  sentinels.  Grandfather  Colvin  was 
a  man  of  deep  and  constant  religious  thought.  His 
convictions  and  his  character  have  made  earnest  re- 
ligious men  of  many  of  his  descendants.  In  1810  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly — mem- 
bers were  then  elected  by  counties,  and  not  by  districts 
as  now — being  associated  with  Abel  French  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer  and  Abraham  Van  Vechlan,  repre- 
senting the  County  of  Albany  in  the  thirty-third  ses- 
sion of  the  State  Legislature.  Johannes  Verplanck, 
also  great-grandfather  of  Verplanck  Colvin  on  his  fath- 
er's side,  was  born  in  Coeymans  and  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Verplancks  from  Holland  who  settled  at  Ver- 
planck's  Point  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  gave  the 
name  to  the  place.     The  father  of  Johannes  Verplanck 


married  Harriet,  or  as  called  by  the  Dutch,  Arrianlje 
Coeymans  (whose  portrait  of  full  length  cnn  still  be 
seen  at  Coeymans)  through  whom  Johannes  Verplanck 
andtwo  brothers,  David  and  Isaac,  and  a  sister,  Har- 
riet, became  owners  of  a  large  portion  of  Coeymans  pa- 
tent, consisting  of  many  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
Albany  and  Green  Counties,  adjoiningthe  Van  Rensse- 
laer patent  on  the  south.  James  Colvin,  eldest  son  of 
John  Colvin  and  Sarah  Fuller  Colvin,  married  Cath- 
erine Verplanck,  daughter  of  Johannes  and  Catherine 
Huyck  Verplanck.  The  mother  of  Catherine  Huyck 
Verplanck  was  a  Bogardus,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Rev.  Epharardus  Bogardus  and  Anneke  Jans.  The 
father  of  Verplanck  Colvin  is  Andrew  J.  Colvin,  of  Al- 
bany, New  York,  son  of  James  Colvin  and  Catherine 
Verplanck  Colvin.  Hence  the  name  of  Verplanck  Col- 
vin. His  mother  is  Margaret  Crane  Ailing  Colvin,  a 
daughter  of  Prudden  Ailing,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
and  Maria  Halsey,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  first 
settlers  of  that  name  in  Southampton,  Long  Island. 
Prudden  Ailing,  whose  family  settled  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  in  1698,  was  a  lineal  descendent  of  Roger  Ai- 
ling, of  New  Haven,  who  in  1638  was  the  first  to  re- 
spond when  the  Rev.  John  Davenport  proposed  the 
foundation  of  a  college  there,  now  Yale  College.  The 
Aliens,  Allyns  or  AUings — the  name  was  variously 
spelled — of  New  England  in  the  early  period  of  its 
histoiy,  were  from  Alan  of  Boxhall  of  England,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Dukes  of  Britany,  who,  Frois- 
sart  says,  "have  the  best  blood  in  the  world."  Prud- 
den Ailing  was  postmaster  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
under  Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Buren;  and  was  a 
man  of  political  power,  wealth  and  prominence.  An- 
drew J.  Colvin,  father  of  Verplanck,  is  a  distinguished 
practicing  lawyer  in  Albany.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  subsequently  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  Benjamin  P.  Butler,  his  law  part- 
ner, who  was~afterwards  Attorney-General  for  sometime 
under  President  Jackson,  and  Attorney-General  and 
Secretary  of  War  under  President  Van  Buren.  Mr. 
Colvin  has  held  several  public  positions— Counsel  for 
the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Albany,  District  Attor- 
ney for  the  County  of  Albany,  and  State  Senator— all 
of  which  he  discharged  with  acknowledged  ability. 
He  represented  the  Thirteenth  District,  comprising  the 
County  of  Albany,  in  the  Senate  during  the  momen- 
tous years  of  1860-61.  In  the  discussions  of  the  slavery 
question  which  then  occupied  so  largely  the  attention 
of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the  legislative  assem- 
blies, and  which  was  a  constant  subject  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  Assembly  of  New  York,  Senator  Colvin  took 
a  prominent  part  and  high  rank  as  a  parliamentary  de- 
bater. In  the  session  of  1860  he  denounced  in  em- 
phatic terms  the  Lecompton  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  President  Buchanan,  and  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
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cision.  He  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Act— since 
adopted  by  the  States  generally — giving  to  women  their 
present  enlarged  legal  rights ;  and  the  Act  abolishing 
the  death  penalty ;  which  was  again  restored  after  Mr. 
Colvin  left  the  Senate.  In  February,  1861,  so  successful, 
so  distinguished  and  so  generally  acceptable  had  been  his 
Senatorial  career,  that,  although  he  was  a  Democrat 
and  the  Legislature  largely  Republican,  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  united  in  calling  him  to  preside 
over  the  joint  legislative  convention  which  received 
President  Lincoln  at  Albany,  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton. Senator  Colvin's  address  on  the  occasion  was 
marked  for  its  significant  repudiation  of  secessionism, 
and  pledge  of  the  State  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
Subsequently,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  April, 
1861,  when  news  of  the  attack  on  Sumter  was  tele- 
graphed to  the  Legislature,  he  made  a  speech  which 
electrified  the  Senate.  A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Bvening  Express  then  wrote : 

"  The  scene  in  the  Senate,  at  times,  was  an  impres- 
sive one.  When  Mr.  Colvin,  of  Albany,  spoke,  the 
silence  was  painful,  and  the  audience  felt  relieved 
when,  at  moments,  an  outburst  of  electric  eloquence 
broke  the  spell  and  brought  them  to  their  feet.  In 
Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  the  great  author  tells 
us  that  when  the  orator  cried  out  '  The  war  is  inevi- 
table, and  let  it  come,'  the  assembly  was  spellbound  by 
the  effect  of  that  electric  eloquence  which  first  roused 
Virginia  to  arms  against  the  oppression  of  England. 
So  with  Senator  Colvin  last  night.  Tall  and  spare,  a 
complexion  very  dark,  a  face  emaciated,  eyes  deeply 
set  and  as  black  as  coal,  with  a  deliberate  and  highly 
impressive  manner  and  musical  voice,  he  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  orator  of  the  Senate.  His  speech  was  a 
short  one,  but  there  was  compressed  in  it  material  for 
an  hour's  effort.  '  Mr.  Lincoln  told  us,'  he  said,  'that 
this  country  would  become  wholly  free  or  wholly 
slave.  He  was  right.  The  contest  is  upon  us,  and  it 
will  never,  never  end,  until  our  country  is  free  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  While  Alexander  of  Russia  is  libera- 
ting 40,000,000  of  serfs,  our  countrymen  of  the  South 
are  destroying  the  noblest  fabric  of  government  ever 
erected,  because  we  cannot  agree  with  them  that 
slavery  is  an  institution  emanating  froih  and  approved 
by  Heaven.  The  contest  is  upon  us,  sir,  and  let  it 
come  !  Let  it  come,  sir,  let  it  come.'  The  words  and 
manner  caused  an  outbreak,  renewed  and  renewed 
again,  the  President  in  vain  attempting  to  check  it. 
Mr.  Colvin  is  one  of  the  old  Van  Buren  school,  and  an 
ardent  supporter  and  admirer  of  Senator  Douglas. 
When  the  result  was  announced,  the  crowd  began  to 
cheer,  and  the  throng  outside  took  up  the  shout,  and 
soon  the  whole  of  Albany  knew  that  the  Legislature 
had  declared  lor  war." 

Verplanck  Colvin's  early  education  was  carefully 
conducted  at  home,  and  at  a  private  school,  and  the 
Albany  Academy,  which  at  that  time  was  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  David  Murray,  since  President  of 
Rutgers  College,  lately  in  charge  of  the  organization 
of  public  education  under  the  Empire  of  Japan,  and 
now  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State 
University.     Professors  Waterbury,   Swan,   Loomis, 


Nelson,  Cameron  and  Cass  were  instructors  in  the  in- 
stitution, and  under  their  skilful  direction  the  young 
student  made  great  progress.  His  tastes  led  liim  in  the 
direction  of  natural  science,  and  he  was  particularly 
fond  of  drawing,  geography,  map  drafting  and  math- 
ematics. At  the  age  of  ten  years,  before  leaving  the 
city,  he  had  already  developed  literary  talent,  and  had 
written  a  book,  well  illustrated  with  sketches,  in  man- 
uscript. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  and  the 
entry  of  his  two  elder  brothers  into  the  Union  army, 
his  father  removed  from  Albany  to  Nassau,  Rens- 
selaer County,  where  an  excellent  private  board- 
ing-school was  maintained  ;  and  here,  in  semi-country 
life,  the  two  following  years  were  spent,  in  the 
study  not  only  of  books,  but  of  the  open  book  of 
nature — stream,  lake,  forest  and  mountain,  which 
makes  that  portion  of  New  York  so  picturesque 
and  diversified.  In  explorations  through  the  forests 
and  mountains,  he  now  laid  the  foundation  of  his  love 
for  topographical  science,  to  which  his  geographical 
and  mathematical  studies  naturally  led.  His  attention 
was  always  given  to  the  topography  of  the  country, 
and  he  drew  rough  maps  of  his  boyish  explorations, 
showing  where  the  streams  he  travelled  were  located, 
where  were  rapids,  sudden  bends,  still  waters,  hills  and 
slopes  and  marshes.  The  war  of  the  Rebellion  ex- 
cited in  him  an  earnest  desire  to  aid  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Republic,  but  being  under  age,  "  and  the 
only  son  of  his  mother,"  he  was  not  allowed  to  follow 
his  elder  brothers  to  the  field.  Still,  he  could  trace 
each  day,  when  he  left  his  school  desk,  inthe  hastily 
prepared  war  maps  of  the  New  York  press,  the  prog- 
ress of  events  at  the  South.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
study  of  these  war  maps,  and  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  topography  of  a  country  in  which  a 
campaign  was  being  carried  on  to  the  commanders  of 
armies,  that  led  the  young  student  to  examine  closely 
the  geography  of  the  hills  and  valleys  of  his  country 
home ;  and  he  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
career,  his  mind  being  insensibly  conducted  into  such 
channels  of  thought.  He  was,  however,  anxious  to 
enter  upon  a  military  life,  through  the  West  Point 
Academy,  but  his  father  desired  him  to  follow  the 
legal  profession,  and  he  entered  the  oflSce  of  Colvin  & 
Bingham,  in  Albany,  as  a  student,  in  1864.  Here, 
during  office  hours,  he  pursued  his  legal  studies,  de- 
voting his  leisure  time  to  scientific  work,  being  par- 
ticularly interested  in  chemistry,  for  which  he  had 
built  a  laboratory,  well  equipped  with  apparatus  and 
chemicals.  Notwithstanding  a  dangerous  accident  he 
had  met  with  in  the  study  of  certain  nitrogen  com- 
pounds— the  explosion  of  a  powerful  combination  dis- 
covered by  himself,  and  named  nitro-myracin  (an 
explosive  association  of  wax  and  nitrogen,  the  discov- 
ery of  which  nearly  cost  his  life) — the  science  of  chem- 
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istry  continued  to  engage  much  of  his  leisure  for  many 
years,  and  is  still  a  favorite  pursuit.  Tlie  business  of 
the  law  office,  however,  although  claiming  much  at- 
tention, did  not  prevent  him  from  keeping  up  his 
topographical  studies,  and  his  habit  of  map  drafting 
was  of  frequent  use  in  the  law  office  of  his  father,  who 
was  engaged  at  that  time  in  the  trial  of  the  great  land 
suits  made  famous  by  the  so-called  "Anti-Kent  "War," 
an  outbreak  of  farmers  and  landholders  against  old 
feudal  demands  made  by  Patroons  claiming  aristo- 
cratic rights  under  old  royal  grants,  in  a  manner  not 
even  allowed  in  Britain  under  the  English  law. 
Hundreds  of  these  law  cases  were  conducted  on  behalf 
of  the  people  or  landholders,  by  Andrew  J.  Colvin,  the 
father  of  Verplanck,  and  it  was  this  that  directed  the 
attention  of  the  young  student  to  the  Helderbergs,  the 
stronghold  of  the  landholders,  a  beautiful  region  of 
picturesque  mountains,  occupying  the  southern  portion 
of  Albany  County,  and  extending  their  limestone 
cliffs  thence  far  westward.  A  journey  on  horseback 
that  he  undertook  into  this  region  revealed  so  much 
of  grand  mountain  scenery,  cliffs,  caverns  and  water- 
falls, together  with  Indian  and  Revolutionary  war 
legends,  that  his  facile  pencil  was  called  into  play  to 
depict  the  scenery  which  so  greatly  interested  him. 
The  geology  of  these  hills,  also,  where  the  roclis  abound 
in  fossil  petrified  remains  of  ancient  animal  life, 
was  very  interesting  to  him,  and  his  habit  of  writing 
for  the  press  led  him  to  prepare  and  illustrate  an 
article  for  Harper's  Magazine,  descriptive  of  the 
region,  and  published  in  1869,  which  gave  a  popular 
account  of  this  interesting  section,  its  mountain  crests 
of  fossil  sea  shells,  its  caverns,  subterraneous  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  legendary  history,  all  of  which  excited 
much  attention,  and  forms  the  only  account  of  the 
Helderbergs  so  far  published,  and  has  made  these 
mountains  quite  a  summer  resort.  About  this  time 
Mr.  Colvin  was  prominent  in  the  management  of  a 
course  of  free  scientific  lectures  given  in  Geological 
Hall,  Albany,  conducting  them  without  any  financial 
aid;  the  lectures  on  Geology  being  given  by  Profs. 
James  Hall  and  Adrien  Abel ;  on  Chemistry  by  Dr. 
Le  Roy'  C.  Cooley ;  on  Physiology  by  Drs.  Armsby 
and  Stevens,  and  on  Astronomy  by  Prof.  George  W. 
Hough  and  others,  affording  a  valuable  and  entertain- 
ing course,  listened  to  by  large  audiences.  As  a 
member  of  the  Albany  Institute,  also,  Mr.  Colvin 
showed  himself  deeply  interested  in  scientific  prog- 
ress, laboring  earnestly  in  the  interests  of  the  Insti- 
tute. In  1865  Mr.  Colvin  made  his  first  expedition 
into  the  Adirondack  wilderness  region  of  northern 
New  York.  Having  in  advance  prepared  from  the 
old  compass  survey  notes  a  manuscript  map,  showing 
all  that  could  be  learned  from  the  best  authorities  and 
old  compass  surveys  of  the  time,  he  was  surprised. 


when  he  entered  the  region,  to  dis<\over  how  extremely 
erroneous  was  the  old  data  on  which  he  had  relied  in 
selecting  his  route.  Vast  mountain  ranges  reared 
their  heads  amid  the  clouds  where  the  old  maps  had 
shown  plains  or  level  ground,  and  rivers  and  lakes  ex- 
isted where  the  old  Colonial  surveyors  had  placed 
hills  or  mountains.  Besides  securing  many  valuable 
sketches  at  the  time,  his  interest  in  topographical 
mapping  led  him  to  note  the  errors  of  the  ancient 
compass  surveys,  which  he  carried,  that  were  hardly 
better  than  blank  paper,  so  little  did  the  Colonial 
surveyors  know  of  this  country.  He  was  shown  by 
his  guide  at  this  time  several  lakes  not  known  to  any 
map  of  the  region,  and  informed  of  many  more  in  the 
interior  as  little  known  to  any,  save  guides,  while, 
further  back,  even  the  hardy  woodsmen  did  not  pro- 
fess to  know  what  waters  or  mountains  existed.  Ex- 
cited by  this  development  of  the  wild  and  unknown 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  in  the  heart  of  New 
York  existed  a  wilderness  almost  as  unknown  as  the 
heart  of  Equatorial  Africa,  he  determined  to  explore 
the  region  and  learn  something  more  of  its  mysterious 
mountains,  water  courses,  lakes  and  mineral  wealth. 
Revising  his  manuscript  map,  he  again  entered  the 
region  the  following  year,  and  made  some  interesting 
researches  in  the  southern  portion,  studying  its 
geology  and  mineralogy,  and  collecting  valuable 
specimens  from  veins  of  iron,  plumbago,  mica,  albite, 
serpentine,  etc.  He  employed  his  leisure  during 
winter  in  his  chemical  laboratory,  determining  and 
analyzing  these  specimens,  the  study  of  the  law  being, 
however,  maintained  each  day  during  the  regular 
hours.  In  this  way,  devoting  his  summers  to  explora- 
tion and  collection  of  topographical  notes,  and  his 
winters  to  law,  the  evenings  to  scientific  study,  he 
made  progress  in  each,  and  by  1869  had  collected  an 
enormous  amount  of  valuable  data  relative  to  the 
geography  of  the  great  Adirondack  region,  scores  of 
new  lakes,  and  hundreds  of  mountains,  and  routes  and 
trails  of  guides  not  known  to  the  public.  In  1869,  in 
the  course  of  his  researches,  he  ascended  Mt.  Marcy, 
and  saw  from  that  grand  summit  the  whole  mountain 
region  spread  before  him  like  a  relief  map.  Subse- 
quently, with  the  aid  of  a  light  magnetic  compass, 
with  bearings  taken  to  and  from  peaks,  he  commenced 
to  locate  the  ponds  and  other  places  of  interest  found 
by  him,  and  in  1870  made  the  first  ascent  and  measure- 
ment of  the  height  of  Mt.  Seward,  with  a  light  moun- 
tain barometer.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  first 
discovered  the  remarkable  errors  of  the  compass 
needle,  which  render  bearings  taken  among  these 
mountains  almost  valuless,  and  was  startled  and  sur- 
prised to  find  the  false  indications  of  the  needle,  ex- 
plaining why  so  little  accurate  surveying  had  ever 
been  done  in  this  great  forest.     He  was  much  dis- 
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couraged  by  this  discovery,  and  almost  tempted  to 
give  up  his  survey,  which  had  cost  him  so  many 
seasons  of  patient  labor  and  investigation,  and  so 
much  expenditure.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1870  that,  while  traversing  on  snow-shoes  the 
region  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Sacondaga  River,  he 
encountered  and  after  a  two  days'  chase,  killed,  single- 
handed,  a  huge  bear ;  one  of  the  largest  ever  met  with 
in  that  forest.  Of  this  adventure,  at  the  request  of  the 
Albany  Institute,  he  furnished  a  narrative,  which  is 
printed  in  the  proceedings  of  that  institution.  The 
same  winter  he  travelled  in  the  southern  States — 
through  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi ;  always  making 
collections  in  natural  history,  and  with  a  busy  pencil 
sketching  all  objects  of  interest  in  southern  scenery. 
In  1871 — though  not  abandoning  the  Adirondacks — he 
made  a  journey  across  the  great  plains,  passing 
through  Chicago  the  day  before  the  great  fire  ;  cross- 
ing Kansas  among  the  great  herds  of  bison ;  and 
in  Colorado  visiting  the  principal  gold  and  silver 
mining  districts  of  that  time.  He  returned  east 
through  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  and  wrote  and 
illustrated  an  article  for  Harper's  Magatlne,  entitled 
the  "Dome  of  the  Continent,"  describing  the  Al- 
pine portion  of  Colorado.  This  article  attracted 
great  attention  and  secured  to  him  the  election  to 
honorary  membership  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Club, 
of  Denver,  limited  to  actual  explorers.  In  1873  he 
saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  trigonometrical 
survey  of  the  Adirondacks,  being  convinced  that  the 
magnetic  compass  bearings  throughout  the  wilder- 
ness, were,  on  account  of  the  local  attraction  of  the 
needle  by  ore  beds,  etc.,  rendered  almost  worthless. 
He  proposed  to  do  this  at  his  own  expense,  but  was 
deterred  by  the  advice  of  friends,  who  urged  that  the 
work  which  he  was  doing  was  of  a  public  character 
and  would  needs  be  of  a  magnitude  beyond  personal  or 
private  advantage,  and  should  therefore  be  made  a 
Government  work.  Thus  advised,  he  appeared  before 
the  Legislature,  and  in  a  brief  address  explained  the 
need  of  such  a  survey,  and,  in  1873,  just  one  hundred 
years  after  the  first  compass  surveys  had  been  made  in 
the  then  colony  of  New  York,  (under  grant  of  King 
George  the  Third)  the  Legislatiu-e  made  the  first  appro- 
priation for  the  Adirondack  survey.  The  appropria- 
tion, much  less  in  amount  than  was  asked,  was  desired 
by  Mr.  Colvin  as  an  aid  to  his  private  work,  but  by 
the  decision  of  the  Comptroller — interpreting  the  Act 
— the  survey  now  became  a  State  work,  all  accounts 
being  laid  before  the  Comptroller  in  the  form  of  a  finan- 
cial report,  in  addition  to  the  report  required  by  the  Leg- 
islature. In  this  first  report  to  the  Legislature  was  de- 
tailed the  discovery  and  first  measurement  of  the  beau- 
tiful little  spring  lake   "Tear  of  Clouds" — as  Mr. 


Colvin  named  it— which  he  found  to  be  the  most 
elevated  lake-spring  and  source  of  the  great  Hudson 
River.  This  discovery  was  only  one  of  the  numerous 
incidents  of  the  work ;  and  in  the  face  of  many  ob- 
stacles, mountains  were  climbed  and  passes  and  rivers 
explored.  One  of  the  interesting  results  was  the  ascent 
and  measurement  of  Snowy  Mount,  which  was  found 
to  be  higher  than  the  famous  Mount  Emmons,  long 
supposed  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  Hamilton 
County ;  and  another  was  the  first  tracing  out  to  its 
source  of  the  Cedar  River.  The  details  of  the  work 
done,  as  given  in  the  report  made  to  the  Legislature  of 
1873,  proved  very  interesting  to  the  public,  and  was 
much  sought.  It  was  deemed  important  to  extend  the 
operations  of  the  survey  over  a  larger  area,  and  the 
appropriation  was  more  than  quadrupled  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1873.  With  this  a  vast  amount  of  new  work 
was  completed  in  the  central  and  eastern  portion  of  the 
Adirondacks,  and  in  his  second  report,  Mr.  Colvin 
gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  country  explored,  and 
the  hardships  and  adventures  encountered  by  the 
survey  party.  From  base-lines  on  the  Champlain, 
what  is  termed  a  reconnoissance  triangulation  was  ex- 
tended westward  into  the  wilderness,  and  distances  and 
heights  measured,  and  topography  sketched  on  blank 
maps.  Among  the  important  mountains  thus  first 
measured  this  year  was  Mount  Hurricane,  in  Essex 
County,  found  to  be  3,700  feet  in  height,  and  a  most 
commanding  signal  station.  From  it  a  vast  number  of 
mountains  were  visible  not  hitherto  located  on  maps, 
and  one  of  these,  near  the  source  of  the  Ausable 
River,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lower  Ausable  Lake, 
was  named  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 
Mount  Colvin,  in  an  article  in  The  Independent,  and 
remains  by  that  name  as  a  monument  of  the  labors  of 
the  explorer.  Its  height  is  4,100  feet  above  the  sea. 
So  many  mountains  were  ascended  and  measured  this 
year,  that  we  have  not  space  to  mention  them.  We 
can  only  refer  to  a  few,  such  as  the  Giant  Mount, 
4,500  feet ;  Mount  Dix,  4,900  feet ;  Nippletop  Mount, 
4,600;  while  where  the  old  maps  showed  level  plains, 
the  great  peaks  of  Mount  Haystack,  Mount  Skylight 
and  Mount  Redfield  were  found,  rising  to  heights  of 
4,900  feet,  4,800  feet,  4,600  feet  respectively,  and  these 
last  being  now  for  the  first  time  measured  by  barome- 
ter. The  difference  of  level  between  Mounts  Marcy 
and  Mclntyre  was  also  determined,  showing  Mount 
Mclntyre  to  be  the  second  mountain  in  height  in  the 
State,  being  5,113  feet  above  the  sea,  and  only  333  feet 
below  Mount  Marcy.  Besides  this  great  mass  of 
measurements,  most  interesting  explorations  were 
made.  Bog  River,  of  the  Raquette  region,  was  traced 
to  its  sources,  and  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Oswe- 
gatchie  Rivei-,  more  than  a  score  of  lakes  and  ponds 
unknown  to  maps  were  discovered.     Much  of  this  ex- 
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ploration  was  made  in  a  canvas  boat  of  Mr.  Colvin's  in- 
vention, vrhicli  lie  liad  patented,  and  though  vreighing 
but  twelve  pounds,  would  easily  transport  a  party  of 
six  men,  and  carried  Mr.  Colvin  and  party  over  the 
Saranac  Lakes  in  the  face  of  a  fierce  autumnal  storm. 
That  these  explorations  were  not  without  their  dangers, 
was  proved  in  the  attempt  to  explore  the  region  be- 
tween the  head- waters  of  the  Oswegatchie  and  Beaver 
Rivers.  There,  with  boats  cut  to  pieces  by  the  ice, 
and  delayed  by  storms,  the  party  suffered  fearful  ex- 
posure, and  subsisted  for  a  while  almost  entirely  upon 
venison — the  only  food  the  wild  forest  afforded.  These 
hardships,  however,  gave  grand  results  in  the  discovery 
of  numerous  lakes,  and  in  the  re-discovery  of  one 
mentioned  in  the  ancient  field  notes,  but  not  known  to 
present  guides.  Lost  Lake,  Great  Gull  Lake,  Oven 
Lake,  Lake  Colvin,  Lake  Ely,  etc.,  etc.,  are  among  the 
number.  The  work  of  this  season  gave  Mr.  Colvin  a 
much  greater  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  land-lines, 
and  the  location  of  the  corners  of  the  old  patents, 
and  the  report  published  was  a  volume  of  over  three 
hundred  pages,  finely  illustrated  with  sketches  and 
maps  from  drawings  made  in  the  field  by  Mr.  Colvin. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  was  his  great  sketch 
showing  the  "Heart  of  the  Adirondacks,"  from  the 
summit  of  the  high  central  peaks.  This  report  was 
greatly  approved,  and  many  thousand  copies  were 
ordered  printed  by  the  Legislature  to  meet  the  popular 
demand  for  it  by  their  constituents.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Colvin  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  State  Parks,  to  report  upon  the  ex- 
pediency of  setting  apart  the  whole  Adirondack  region 
as  a  State  forest  reserve  or  "  Park,"  as  a  measure  of 
precaution  to  insure  a  permanent  supply  of  timber 
within  the  State,  and  to  prevent  the  deforesting  of  the 
upland,  which  would  render  the  rainfall  irregular,  and 
turn  the  usual  constant  flow  of  the  river  sources  alter- 
nately to  torrents  or  to  dry  waterless  beds  of  stone. 
The  Board  of  Commissioners  consisted  of  ex-Governor 
Seymour,  ex-Vice-President  Wheeler,  ex-State  En- 
gineer Taylor,  P.  A.  Agan,  George  Raynor,  ex-mem- 
ber of  Legislature,  Verplanck  Colvin,  and  Dr.  F.  B. 
Hough.  They  elected  Governor  Seymour  President 
of  the  Board,  and  Verplanck  Colvin — as  its  youngest 
member — its  Secretary,  and  the  report  prepared 
by  Mr.  Colvin  and  approved  by  the  Board  showed 
clearly  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  park  or  forest 
preserve.  The  panic  of  1873,  however,  rendered 
it  improper  to  advise  any  appropriation  for  purchase 
of  these  wild  lands,  and  the  commission  expired  during 
the  following  year  by  limitation  of  law.  The  financial 
crisis  also  affected  the  survey,  and  though  appropria- 
tion was  made  in  1874,  it  was  not  available,  and  the 
work  of  this  year  was  limited  to  the  office.  The 
working  up  of  the  results,  with  the  computations,  etc., 


required  all  this  season,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that 
Mr.  Colvin  proved  how  erroneous  were  the  formulae 
and  declarations  of  the  text  books  and  old  scientific 
authorities  in  regard  to  barometric  hypsometry.  Even 
in  the  Smithsonian  publications,  engineers  had  been 
taught  that  measurements  of  heights  could  be  made  by 
barometer  to  within  a  single  foot  of  the  exact  height, 
and  examples  given.  Further  appropriation  being 
made  in  1875,  Mr.  Colvin  resolved  to  test  the  formulae 
by  direct  measurements  of  some  of  the  greatest  moun- 
tain heights  with  level  and  rod.  Accordingly,  in  1875, 
he  entered  the  wilderness  again  with  his  survey  par- 
ties, and  while  some  were  engaged  on  the  western 
margin  of  the  forest  tracing  out  old  lines,  he  started 
the  leveling  party  at  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  to 
measure  with  level  and  rod  the  height  of  Mount 
Marcy,  and  other  points  heretofore  only  approximated 
to  by  barometer.  By  months  of  labor  this  work  was 
done,  in  the  face  of  most  severe  weather,  and  forty 
miles  of  levels,  (having  800  stations,  where  the  instru- 
ment was  set  up  and  measurements  made)  brought 
him  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Marcy,  where  in  the  bit- 
ter temperature  of  the  November  winter,  in  that 
Alpine  crest,  he  took  the  first  and  last  observation 
made  for  the  true  height  of  that  great  granite  monu- 
ment, and  proved  that  the  barometric  formulae  were 
really  in  error,  and  that  they  did  not  give  exact  results 
for  heights.  The  work  completed  this  season  was  of 
great  importance,  including  a  huge  map-projection, 
on  which  all  the  results  of  the  survey  were  to  be 
platted — being  a  sheet  twelve  by  thirteen  feet.  In 
1876  the  Legislature  made  further  appropriation  for 
the  survey,  and  the  work  was  now  extended  over  new 
areas,  starting  from  the  old  lines  and  reaching  out  to 
the  St.  Regis  and  Moose  River  regions.  The  syste- 
matic survey  of  the  rivers  of  the  region  was  first  taken 
up  this  season  by  order  of  Superintendent  Colvin,  and 
was  begun  by  A  ssistant  F.  Tweedy  and  party,  in  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  Colvin's  instructions,  being  the  first  sur- 
vey of  the  Beaver  River,  a  line  of  levels  being  also  run 
from  Lake  Frances  eastward  to  Beach's  Lake,  on  the 
Raquette  waters.  This  year,  from  Mount  St.  Louis, 
the  western  border  of  the  wilderness  was  first  sighted 
by  the  survey  parties,  but  the  coming  on  of  winter 
prevented  final  work  in  that  direction.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  cold  and  snow,  Mr.  Colvin  continued  his  ex- 
ploration, and,  crossing  the  wilderness  on  foot,  in- 
spected the  work  of  the  river  survey  party,  and 
sweeping  far  northward  discovered  and  noted  the 
location  of  many  beautiful  forest  lakes  unknown  to 
any  map.  In  order  to  locate  some  of  the  lakes —  from 
which  only  one  triangulation  station  was  visible^ 
Mr.  Colvin  entered  the  wilderness  again  in  the  winter, 
and,  while  exploring  with  his  guides  the  mountains 
southward  of  Seventh  Lake  of  the  Fulton  chain  of 
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the  Moose  River,   he  encountered  a  huge  panther, 
which  had  recently  Itilled  several  deer.    This  panther, 
or  cougar,  Mr.  Colvin  was  so  fortunate  as  to  kill  at 
the  first  shot  from  his  rifle  when  it  was  but  twenty- 
two  feet  from  him,  the  ball  piercing  its  brain,  tlio  ani- 
mal rolling  over  the  verge  of  a  fearful  cliff  in  the  con- 
vulsions of  death.     This  adventure  occurred  only  a 
short  time  previously  to  Mr.    Colvin's  being  called  to 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  to  lecture  before  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society  in  the  church  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall, 
and  his  brief  narrative  of  this  exciting  incident,  of  so 
recent  occurrence,  was  thrilling  to  the  audience  of 
over  a  thousand  persons.    The  measurements  made  in 
winter  upon  the  smooth  frozen  surface  of  the  great 
lakes  of  the  wilderness  gave  important  results,  affording 
base  lines  in  otherwise  inaccessible  places.   During  1877 
the  survey  was  extended  over  new  sections,  and  in  the 
first  measurement  made  of  the  great  Gore  Mountain 
by  Mr.  Colvin  he  showed  that  it  was  higher  than  the 
famous  Grain's  Mountain,  and  consequently  the  high- 
est peak  in  Warren  County,  rising  to  3,500  feet  above 
the  sea.    The  surveys  of  numerous  lakes  and  sub- 
sidiary triangulations  afforded  many  valuable  maps 
this  season,   and  the  measurement  of  heights  with 
level  and  rod  was  this  year  extended  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain  direct  to  the  Ausable  River,  Lake  Placidj  the 
Saranac  Lakes,  the  Raquette,  Tupper's  Lake,  and  the 
sources  of  Beaver  River,  connecting  with  the  bench- 
marks of  levels  of  the  sm'vey  of  that  stream  made  the 
year  before ;  and  .thus  for  the  first  time  affording  a 
line  of  carefully  mn  levels  of  thousands  of  stations 
and  many  hundreds  of  bench-marks  on  stone,  whose 
height,  as  given  in  the  reports  of  the  survey,  to  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  foot,  form  permanent  starting 
points  from  which  railroad  or  other  surveys  can  be 
commenced  as  well  as  though  they  had  started  from 
tide  level  at  thousands  of  dollars  expense.    It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  on  the  Adirondack  lakes  and 
waters  greatly,  depend  the  water  supply  for,  our  canals 
and  rivers,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  "levels" 
is  essential  in  order  to  know  where  the  water  can  be 
conducted  to  supply  these  avenues  of  commerce,  or  to 
increase  the  flow  of  rivers  used  for  rafting  or  "driv- 
ing" logs  upon  by  lumbermen,  or  for  milling  or  manu- 
facturing purposes.    When  these  considerations  are 
taken  into  account,  the  great  value  of  the  measure- 
ments of  heights  of  passes  between  water  courses 
and    the  leveling  generally  will  be  understood.    In 
1878  the  means  granted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  sur- 
vey was  increased,  and  the  work  of  survey  now  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  of  northern  New  York  out  into 
the  settlements,  the  limits  being  Lake  Champlain  on 
the  east,  the  Mohawk  region  on  the  south,  the  Black 
River  on  the  west,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
Canadian  frontier  on  the  north.     Superintendent  Col- 


vin now  tlioroughly  reorganized  the  work,  separating 
it  into  classes  and  divisions.  The  geodetic  work, 
including  the  astronomical  observations,  triangula- 
tions, and  plane-table  mapping,  continued^  as  hereto- 
fore, under  his  own  personal  guidance.  The  leveling 
he  intrusted  to  his  skilled  assistant,  Mr.  M.  Blake, 
who  has  conducted  it  with  signal  success  and  ac- 
curacy. The  special  surveys  of  rivers,  roads,  lakes, 
etc.,  were  entrusted  to  local  resident  engineers  of  long 
acquaintance  with  the  borders  of  the  region,  who,  be- 
ing furnished  with  a  suitable  party  of  skilled  men  by 
the  Superintendent,  and  with  his  special  instructions, 
carried  out  the  local  surveys  with  great  success. 
Superintendent  Colvin  now  devised  a  system  by  which 
all  the  work  of  these  subordinate  parties  could  be 
checked  and  tested  by  his  triangulation.  He  also  in- 
vented improved  methods  in  leveling,  rod-holders, 
with  levels,  etc.,  and  many  improvements  in  the  sur- 
veying instruments  employed  upon  the  work.  Dur- 
ing the  early  portion  of  1879  he  was  accompanied  to 
the  field  by  Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  the  eminent  astrono- 
mer, where  they  secured  valuable  preliminary  obser- 
vations on  the  western  side  of  the  wilderness  for  f  uiure 
stations;  a  meridian  line  was  located,  and  observa- 
tions for  latitude  taken.  Numerous  surveys  have  also 
been  made  of  the  rivers,  including  the  Raquette, 
the  Saranac,  the  Upper  Hudson,  the  Salmon,  the 
Schroon,  and  the  Boquet  Rivers,  etc.  (in  1878,  1879, 
1880,  and  1881),  rapidly  carried  forward  while  re- 
search was  being  made  for  the  ancient  land-lines, 
now  almost  gone  to  decay ;  and  by  laborious  investi- 
gations these  important  separations  between  property 
have  been  searched  out,  and,  where  practicable,  huge 
stone  monuments  set,  showing  for  all  time  the  true 
locations  of  these  great  land-marks  on  which  depend 
the  ownership  of  millions  of  acres  of  valuable  lands. 
The  settlement  of  important  county  lines  has,  by 
joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  been  relegated  to 
Mr.  Colvin,  and  upon  his  surveys  and  decisions  as  to 
location  of  the  lines,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  will 
depend  the  future  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes, 
and  ownership  of  property.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  mention  even,  all  the  great  work  of  the  sur- 
vey carried  out  under  his  directions  in  northern  New 
York.  The  last,  and  most  generally  interesting  work, 
has  been  the  precise  determination  of  a  line  of 
Geodetic  levels  from  tide  in  the  Hudson  River  to 
the  frontiers  of  Canada.  On  this  line  of  levels  thou- 
sands of  stations  were  occupied,  each  determined  by 
diiplicate  observations  (by  graduated  English  and 
metric  rods)  to  the  one-thousandth  of  a  foot  and  the 
one-fifth  of  a  millimetre.  By  these  the  true  height 
of  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain  were  determined, 
the  line  being  marked  on  stone  throughout  every 
mile  of  its  extent,  and  forming,  with  the  United  States 
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Government  work,  a  series  of  exact  levels  from  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  in  New  York  harbor,  almost  to  Mon- 
treal, on  the  St.  Lawrence.  But  to  give  a  full  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Colvin  would  be  to  republish  his  volumi- 
nous reports,  which  (for  details  in  regard  to  what  has 
become  his  life-work,  with  which  his  name  will  ever 
be  connected)  can  be  consulted  in  any  public  library 
in  the  State.  He  was  the  first  to  ascertain  and  pub- 
lish not  only  the  true  altitudes  by  leveling  of  the 
great  mountains  of  our  State,  but  their  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  making  the  observations  and  computa- 
tions personally.  He  has  determined  the  height  of 
hundreds  of  great  mountains — and  to  measure  one 
great  mountain  may  be  called  a  great  work — and  has 
personally  measured  thousands  of  miles  of  air-line 
distances  by  triangulation  between  the  great  mountain 
peaks  of  northern  NewYork,  being  the  first  to  make  any 
triangulation  of  New  York  by  Legislative  authority. 
Superintendent  Colvin,  now  only  thirty -five  years  of  age, 
is  not  married,  and  has  secured  his  prominence  by  hard 
and  systematic  work.  He  has  been  Superintendent  of 
the  New  York  State  Adirondack  Survey  for  ten  years ; 
lie  maintains  his  intA'est  in  general  science ;  is  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science ;  a  life  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers;  Recording  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Science  in  the  Albany  Institute  ; 
honorary  member  of  the  Rooky  Mountain  Club  of 
Denver,  etc.,  and  has  lectured  with  success  upon  his 
favorite  topics,  amd  recently  delivered  a  course  of  pro- 
fessional lectures  at  Hamilton  College  on  ' '  Practical 
Geodesy,  Surveying,  and  Topographical  Engineering," 
which  gave  great  satisfaction.  In  appearance  he  is 
erect  and  muscular,  near  six  feet  in  height,  dark  eyes 
and  hair,  and  quiet  demeanor,  but  of  unconquer- 
able resolution  and  courage.  His  elder  brother. 
Colonel  James  A.  Colvin,  was  commander  of  the 
169th  New  York  Infantry  during  the  Rebellion,  enter- 
ing as  Captain  in  1861,  and  passed  through  all  the 
principal  battles  of  the  Potomac  and  the  James,  except 
when  detached  in  Florida,  and  at  the  seige  of  Port 
Wagner,  Charleston,  and  of  Fort  Fisher,  Wilmington, 
where  the  Colonel  took  the  great  flag  of  the  fort,  and 
received  the  surrender  of  the  wounded  rebel  oflBcers 
commanding — General  Whiting  and  Colonel  Lamb. 
He  subsequently  held  the  position,  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  of  acting  Brigadier-General,  only  returning 
home  with  his  regiment  on  the  disbandment  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 


PERRIN,  EDWIN  OSCAR,  Clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  State  of^New  York,  was  born  at 
Springfield,  Oliio,  in  1832.     His  father  was  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Perrin,  for  a  long  time  Judge  of  the  Cir- 


cuit Court  of  that  district,  and  a  Whig  politician  of 
considerable  note.  Joseph  Perrin  was  a  native  of 
Maryland,  moved  to  Kentucky,  and  there  married  a 
daughter  of  Maddox  Fisher,  of  Lexington,  and  soon 
after  moved  to  Springfield,  Ohio.  His  father-in-law, 
or  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  biog- 
raphy, inherited  a  large  number  of  slaves ;  and  soon 
after  the  removal  of  the  elder  Perrin  to  Springfield, 
Mr.  Fisher  followed,  taking  with  him  his  slaves,  and 
giving  them  their  freedom  on  arriving  there.  E.  O. 
Perrin,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated  at  the 
Springfield  Academy,  and  studied  law  with  the  Hon. 
Samson  Mason,  who  was  member  of  Congress  from 
that  district  for  several  terms.  Young  Perrin  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  in  1843,  when  but  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  during  the  following  year  removed  to  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  where  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  was  reared  and  educated  as  a 
Whig.  At  the  commencement  of  General  Taylor's  ad- 
ministration he  was  appointed  Navy  Agent  and  Purser 
of  the  Memphis  Navy  Yard,  and  held' the  position  un- 
til the  inauguration  of  Franklin  Pierce.  He  then 
formed  a  partnership  with  a  law  firm  at  Memphis,  and 
in  1854  came  to  New  York  city,  to  open  a  branch 
ofBce,  the  firm  having  entered  extensively  upon  the 
business  of  making  Southern  collections  for  Northern 
merchants.  The  war  coming  on  in  1861,  broke  up 
the  business,  when  Mr.  Perrin  dissolved  his  connection 
with  the  Memphis  firm,  and  remained  North.  Before 
his  departure  for  the  North,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Rachel  Stanton,  youngest  daughter  of  Richard  Stanton, 
Esq.,  of  that  place,  (formerly  of  Virginia),  and  sister 
of  Gov.  Fred  P.  Stanton.  In  1857  Mr.  Perrin  accom- 
panied Gov.  Robert  J.  Walker  to  Kansas,  and  stumped 
tlie  Territory  with  him  against  the  Lecompton  Consti- 
tution. On  his  return  from  Kansas  he  was  twice 
nominated  for  Assembly  in  Brooklyn,  and  defeated 
each  time,  owing  to  a  split  in  his  party,  and  two  can- 
didates' running  on  the  Democratic  side.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  war  broke  out  he  was  sent  by  Secretary 
Cameron,  then  in  charge  of  the  War  Department,  on  a 
confidential  mission  to  New  Mexico,  then  being  inva- 
ded by  the  rebels  under  General  Sibley,  and  was  with 
Kit  Carson  and  his  command  during  the  latter  part  of 
1861  and  part  of  1863.  Col.  Carson  paid  him  a  high 
tribute  for  his  fidelity  and  courage  during  that  cam- 
paign. In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  Senator  at 
Washington,  Col.  Carson,  after  reciting  the  risks  and 
exposures  which  Mr.  Perrin  underwent  in  order  to 
supply  our  troops  with  food,  clothing,  and  equipments, 
and  saying  that  "  Mr.  Perrin  ran  fifty  chances  of  be- 
ing scalped  where  he  did  one  of  escape  in  his  journey- 
ings  through  that  country  where  they  both  were  sta- 
tioned, swarming  as  it  was  with  savage  Indians  and 
hostile  rebels,"  says : 
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"If  such  voluntary  exposures  to  danger,  and  such 
sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  the  country,  is  not  sufficient 
proof  of  loyalty,  fidelity  and  devotion,  nothing  I  can 
add  vf ill  strengthen  it.  I  repeat  that  no  man  in  New 
Mexico  ever  questioned  his  courage  and  fidelity. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

C.  Caeson, 
Late  Col.  Commanding." 

In  the  days  of  the  "Whig  party  he  was  always  to  be 
found  on  the  stump  during  every  canvass,  and  spoke 
side  by  side  with  such  orators  as  James  C.  Jones, 
Meredith  P.  Gentry,  Neil  S.  Brown,  of  Tennessee, 
and  Tom  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  and  stumped  this  State  for 
Filmore  in  1856.  He  has  been  Secretary  of  a  number 
of  the  State  Conventions  of  the  Democracy;  was  a 
delegate  to,  and  Secretai-y  of  the  Philadelphia  John- 
son Convention  in  1866.  Soon  after  the  adjournment 
of  thai  convention  he  was  appointed  Assessor  for  the 
Fu-st  District  of  this  State,  but  the  Senate  refused  to 
confirm  his  appointment.  Subsequently  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson,  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Utah,  and  the  Senate  again  rejected 
hiS'  nomination.  He  has  been  selected  the  Secretary  of 
five  National  Democratic  Conventions,  and  his  voice 
has  been  heard  from  the  platform  of  every  Democratic 
State  Convention  that  has  been  held  of  late  years ;  and 
he  stumped  the  State  in  every  recent  campaign,  stump- 
ing Maine  with  Douglass  in  1860.  Mr.  Perrin  was 
defeated  for  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1865, 
but  elected  in  1868.  Before  his  term  expired  the 
Court  was  reorganized  by  constitutional  amendment, 
and  he  was  appointed  by  the  Court,  which  position  he 
now  holds,  having  served  already  thirteen  years.  Mr. 
Perrin  ranks  among  the  most  popular  and  eloquent 
stump  speakers  in  the  State. 


L ELAND,  FRANCIS,  President  of  the  Sixth  Na- 
tional, and  also  of  the  New  York  County  Bank, 
of  New  York  city,  is  of  New  England  descent. 
He  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1807,  and 
bears  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  the  Puritan  and  the 
patriot.  His  paternal  great-grandfather,  the  original 
of  the  name  in  this  country,  was  Henry  Leland,  one 
of  the  "Mayflower's-"  passengers,  to  whose  memory  a 
monument  was  erected,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  as- 
semblage of  his  descendants,  in  the  town  of  Sher- 
burne, Massachusetts,  about  the  year  1840.  His 
grandfather  on  his  mother's  side  was  Jeremiah  Smith, 
who,  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  volun- 
teered in  the  Massachusetts  line,  and  gave  his  life  for 
his  country  at  Bunker's  Hill.  Mr.  Leland's  father 
was  a  merchant  of  Boston,  and  conspicuous  for  his 
public  spirit  and  enterprise.  The  first  steamboat  seen 
in  the  waters  of  that  city  was  constructed  by  him.     It 


was  called  the  "Massachusetts,''  and  designed  to  carry 
passengers  and  freight  to  Nahant  and  other  places  on 
the  bay.  The  patronage  not  satisfying  the  antici- 
pations of  the  projector,  the  boat  was  finally  sent 
south,  where  she  was  permanently  employed.  Up 
to  the  year  1844  Mr.  Leland's  career  was  one  of  travel 
and  adventure,  his  commercial  pursuits  leading  him, 
as  was  not  infrequelit  with  the  youth  of  his  locality 
and  generation,  to  scenes  and  associations  far  different 
from  those  in  which  he  was  reared.  His  education 
was  the  best  then  afforded  by  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, which  Massachusetts  has  always  fostered,  and 
when,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  left  the  tuition  of  excel- 
lent Master  Staniford,  whose  name  is  still  remem- 
bered with  veneration  by  many  sons  of  Boston,  he 
was  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  routine  of  mercantile 
life.  His  first  engagement  was  in  a  dry-goods  house. 
He  was  industrious  and  ambitious  to  get  on,  and  not 
only  did  the  work  of  a  junior  employe  faithfully  and 
intelligently,  but  was  constantly  acquiring  the  system 
and  theory  of  trade.  In  1834,  during  the  summer, 
after  two  years'  steady  service,  he  was  proffered  a 
fortnight's  vacation.  Accepting  the  much-needed  in- 
terval, he  joined  a  small  party  of  friends  and  started 
on  a  roundabout  trip.  His  first  objective  point  was 
Saratoga  Springs.  No  railways  being  in  those  days 
existant,  the  whole  journey  was  made  by  stage.  After 
a  week's  stay  at  the  Spa,  the  travellers  resumed 
their  way,  intending  to  visit  New  York,  and  thence 
reach  Boston  by  sea.  At  Albany  they  took  a  steam- 
boat, the  "Chancellor  Livingston,"  named  after  Ful- 
ton's patron  and  partner,  and  started  southward, 
down  the  Hudson.  At  West  Point,  about  the  middle 
of  the  night,  the  passengers  were  all  aroused  and  in- 
formed that  they  must  be  transferred  to  another  boat, 
the  "Livingston"  having  been  chartered,  as  the  finest 
craft  in  the  waters  of  New  York,  to  go  down  the  bay 
and  receive  General  Lafayette  from  the  ship  on  which 
he  had  arrived  the  previous  day.  But  little  time  was 
lost  by  this  change,  however,  and  young  Leland  ar- 
rived in  New  York  in  time  to  vsdtness  the  ceremony 
of  welcoming  the  illustrious  guest  of  the  Nation  at 
Castle  Garden.  The  succeeding  day  his  exuberant 
hero-worship  carried  him  in  the  dense  crowd  to  the 
City  Hall,  where  he  was  among  the  fortunate  ones 
who  were  able  to  grasp  the  General's  hand.  Upon  re- 
turning to  Boston,  after  a  week's  sojourn  in  New 
York,  Leland  was  met  by  the  disheartening  news  that 
his  employers  had  failed  in  business.  As  he  was  in- 
disposed to  be  idle,  he  set  about  looking  for  another 
engagement  at  once.  A  few  days'  inquiry  satisfied 
him  that  he  was  not  likely  to  secure  a  position  suited 
to  his  aspirations  in  his  native  city.  Some  years  pre- 
viously an  elder  brother  had  settled  in  business  in 
Bogota,  the  chief  city  of  Colombia.     Not  unwilling  to 
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see  the  world,  he  concluded  to  try  his  fortune  in  Cen- 
tral America.  After  a  tedious  voyage  of  three  months 
he  reached  his  destination,  and  joined  his  relative. 
He  found  Bogota  an  attractive  residence  in  all  re- 
spects but  the  one  most  important  to  his  views — its 
commercial  resources  and  prospects.  Erected  in  the 
old  Spanish  style,  it  was  a  place  of  fine  old  edifices 
and  pleasing  associations  for  a  wealthy  retired  Don, 
but  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  a  restless  young  Ameri- 
can. Moreover,  its  inland  situation  was  antagonistic 
to  its  extended  relations  with  otber  countries.  After 
two  years'  trial  of  Bogota,  Leland  made  up  his  mind 
to  test  fortune  in  a  more  promising  field.  He  made 
his  way  first  to  New  York.  From  his  residence  In 
Central  America  he  had  secured  not  only  acknowledge 
of  Spanish  manners  and  business  customs,  but  a  fami- 
liar acquaintance  with  the  language  which  is  in  use 
throughout  the  leading  commercial  nations"  of  the 
Southern  Continent.  During  his  stay  of  a  few  months 
in  New  York,  then  a  city  of  about  200,000  population, 
the  foregoing  facts  naturally  brought  him  in  com- 
munication with  Spanish  business  houses  more  than 
with  others.  He  finally  decided  upon  the  River  Platte 
territory  as  a  promising  field  for  his  next  venture, 
selecting  Buenos  Ayres  as  a  seaport,  and  likely  to  have 
commercial  superiority  with  the  growth  of  the  coun- 
try. Making  the  voyage  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, soon  after  his  arrival  he  accepted  an  offer  of 
a  clerkship  from  the  firm  of  Zimmerman,  Frazier  & 
Co.,  at  Montevideo.  He  retained  this  position  for 
three  years,  and,  having  accumulated  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  concluded  to  return  to  New  York,  with  a  view 
of  utilizing  his  capital  and  experience  on  his  own 
account.  Mr.  Leland's  next  business  association  was 
with  the  large  house  of  Spofford,  Tileston  &  Co. 
During  his  employment  at  Montevideo  his  duties  had 
brought  him  in  frequent  communication  with  this  en- 
terprising firm,  and  a  mutual  regard  had  grown  up 
which  matured  into  a  permanent  association  of  inter- 
ests. The  large  business  already  carried  on  by  Spof- 
ford, Tileston  &  Co.  with  the  River  Platte  country 
was  entirely  entrusted  to  Mr.  Leland,  and  under  his 
management,  which  continued  for  several  years,  it 
became  very  extensive  and  profitable.  In  1834,  hav- 
ing acquired  a  handsome  competency  and  secured  a 
reputation  for  integrity  and  business  ability  which 
was  in  itself  a  handsome  working  capital  for  a  man  but 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  Leland  took  to  himself  the 
best  property  of  all  in  the  shape  of  a  wife.  The  lady 
to  whom  he  was  married  was  a  native  of  the  country. 
Miss  Euphrasia  Aquilar,  daughter  of  Don  Francisco 
Aquliar,  an  eminent  citizen,  and  at  that  time  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Uraguay.  The  wedding 
occurred  at  Madenado,  near  Montevideo,  the  family 
residence.      In    1844   Mr.   Leland    finally    returned. 


with  his  wife  and  four  children,  to  New  York,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  He  soon  after  established  him- 
self in  the  South  American  trade.  His  enterprise  and 
exceptionally  correct  acquaintance  with  the  character 
and  necessities  of  the  regions  with  which  he  conducted 
his  operations  were  very  important  factors  of  success. 
With  wise  prevision,  as  soon  as  the  war  of  secession 
was  precipitated  upon  the  United  States,  he,  however, 
foresaw  the  ruinous  results  to  American  commerce 
which  must  ensue,  and  resolved  to  retire  from  the 
foreign  field  while  his  fortune  was  yet  unimpaired. 
Carrying  out  this  sagacious  policy,  he  sold  all  his 
ships,  and  thus  saved  himself  the  very  serious  losses 
experienced  by  many  houses  in  the  trade.  Since  1855 
Mr.  Leland  has  been  President  of  the  New  York 
County  Bank.  Upon  the  decease,  a  few  years  since, 
of  the  President  of  the  Sixth  National  Bank,  he  was 
solicited  by  the  Directors  to  accept  that  position  like- 
wise. Though  reluctant  to  assume  any  responsible 
duties  in  addition  to  those  already  imposed  upon  him, 
the  fact  of  his  being  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  insti- 
tution led  him  to  entertain  finally  the  urgent  request 
of  his  colleagues,  and  he  accepted  the  trust.  Under 
his  careful  and  thoroughly  conservative  administra- 
tion the  affairs  of  both  institutions  have  been  con- 
ducted with  invariable  safety  to  the  business  com- 
munity and  legitimate  profit  to  the  individual  inter- 
ests concerned.  Notwithstanding  his  varied  career, 
in  which,  like  Ulysses,  he  has  not  only  "seen  many 
lands  and  peoples,"  but  subjected  himself  to  the  hard- 
ships of  travel  and  the  discomforts  of  strange  and  rest- 
less enterprises,  at  an  age  when  most  men  yield  readi- 
ly to  the  well-earned  idleness  with  which  fortune 
supplements  years  of  successful  toil,  Mr.  Leland  re- 
tains the  physical  and  mental  energies  of  middle  life, 
and  is  never  more  truly  in  repose  than  while  exercising 
his  abilities  for  the  good  of  his  various  trusts. 


yEDDER,  MAUS  ROSA,  M.D.,  of  New  York  city, 
was  born  in  Schenectady,  New  York,  on  the  19th 
of  Mai-ch,  1835.  The  Vedder  family,  of  which  he 
is  a  representative  in  the  seventh  generation  in  America, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  families  of 
Dutch  origin  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Scattered 
along  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Hudson  and  through 
the  lovely  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  the  principal  branches 
of  this  faijiily  have  flourished  for  nearly  two  and  a  half 
centuries,  rich  in  the  possession  of  those  solid  virtues 
which  constitute  the  citizen  the  pillar  of  the  State,  and 
blessed  with  the  love  and  esteem  of  their  neighbors, 
and  the  honorable  prominence  in  social  and  civil  life 
consequent  thereon.  The  founder  of  this  family  in 
America,  Harmen  Albertse  (1  «.  son  of  Albert)  Ved- 
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der,  who  came  to  this  country  about  the  year  1635,  was 
a  natiye  of  Holland,  and  presumably  of  the  city  of 
Amsterdam,  and  was  doubtless  a  cadet  of  one  of  the 
noble  families  of  the  Netherlands.  He  established 
himself  at  Beverwyck — as  the  present  city  of  Albany 
was  then  called — and  became  a  trader.  The  various 
accomits  of  him  show  that  he  was  a  person  of  wealth 
and  consequence  among  his  countrymen  in  that  place, 
and  that  he  was  well-known  throughout  the  colony. 
According  to  the  careful  and  interesting  researches 
made  by  Professor  Jonathan  Pearson,  of  Union  Uni- 
versity, and  embodied  in  his  valuable  genealogical 
works  entitled  "First  Settlers  of  Albany,"  and  "First 
Settlers  of  Schenectady,"  from  which  a  number  of 
these  particulars  have  been  gleaned,  the  name  of  Har- 
men  Vedder  is  mentioned  in  the  old  records  of  Albany 
as  early  as  1657.  It  occurs  in  the  entry  of  a  sale,  made 
by  him  in  that  year,  to  Rutger  Jacobsen  (Verbreck) 
of  a  house  and  lot  in  Beverwyck,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  State  street,  between  Green  and  Pearl  streets, 
the  lot  extending  back  to  BuUen  Kil,  of  which  the 
bed  yet  remains,  being  now  arched  over  and  used  as  a 
sewer.  He  received  for  this  house  and  lot  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  guilders,  or  about 
$1,000 — a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  the  early 
days  of  the  colony.  Subsequent  entries  in  these  old 
records  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  superior  in- 
telligence and  great  business  enterprise,  and  extremely 
active  in  opening  up  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  other- 
wise developing  the  resources  of  the  colony.  In  the 
fall  of  1660,  he  visited  "Patria," — as  Holland  was 
affectionately  styled  by  the  Dutch — and  while  there, 
besides  attending  to  his  own  affairs,  transacted  some 
financial  business  for  persons  living  in  New  Nether- 
land,  who  had  given  him  the  requisite  power  of  at- 
torney.   The  following  year  he  returned  to  America, 

"^nd,  acting  for  Dirck  De  "Wolf,  of  Amsterdam,  set  up 
pans  at  Coney  Island  (the  now  famous  summer  resort) 
and  began  the  manufacture  of  salt.  This  involved 
him  in  a  controversy  with  the  inhabitants  of  Graves- 
end,  who  disputed  his  claim  to  the  ownership  of  the 
island.  To  legally  establish  this  claim,  he  brought  a 
suit  before  the  Governor  of  the  Province  and  his  Coun- 
cil; but  the  decision  being  rendered  against  him,  he 
gave  up  the  salt  manufacture  and  returned  to  Albany. 
He  is  next  prominently  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  founding  of  Schenectady.  In  1661,  the  Indian 
title  to  lands  at  this  place  was  honorably  extinguished 
by  the  humane,  honest,  and  Christian  Hollander,  Arent 
Van  Corlaer  (or  Curler).  In  the  preceding  year,  Ved- 
der, whose  business  enterprise  had  led  him  to  push  into 
the  wilderness  beyond  this  point  and  open  up  trading 
communication  with  the  more  distant  tribes  of  Indians, 
was  complained  of,  with  several  of  his  countrymen, 
for  so  doing,  as  this  traffic  was  monopolized  by  the  cor- 


poration known  as  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
which  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Dutch  Government.  In  the  spring 
of  1662  Van  Corlaer,  with  a  little  band  of  pioneers, 
prominent  among  whom  was  the  enterprising  Vedder, 
took  up  land  in  the  newly  acquired  region  and  founded 
the  village  of  Schenectady,  which  derived  its  name 
from  an  Indian  word  signifying  "beyond  the  pinep." 
On  the  17th  of  April,  1664,  Governor  Stuyvesant,  in 
response  to  the  petition  of  Harmen  Vedder,  Sander 
Leendertse  Glen  (a  Scotchman),  and  William  Teller, 
ordered  "a  sui'vey  of  the  land  and  house  lots  belong- 
ing to  each  person  in  the  hamlet  called  Schanheghtede." 
The  lands  were  then  allotted  and  patented  to  fifteen 
persons,  including  the  three  petitioners.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1668  Harmen  Vedder  again  visited  Holland, 
where  he  made  large  purchases  of  goods  suitable  for 
the  Indian  trade.  To  transport  these  goods  and  the 
purchases  of  several  fellow-merchants  to  America,  he 
chartered  the  ship  "King  Charles,"  and  petitioned  the 
King  of  England,  Charles  II.,  for  leave  to  despatch 
the  vessel  to  New  York,  this  course  being  rendered 
necessary  by  the  Acts  of  Trade  and  Navigation,  which 
laid  severe  restrictions  upon  the  Dutch  merchants,  who 
could  import  goods  into  the  English  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica only  by  royal  license.  The  requisite  permission 
having  been  obtained,  Vedder  returned  to  America 
with  his  purchases  the  same  year.  Although  the 
owner  of  a  bouwery  in  Schenectady  from  the  original 
settlement  of  the  place,  Vedder  did  not  at  once  estab- 
lish his  residence  there.  Being  unmarried  at  the  time 
of  acquiring  its  ownership,  and  engaged  in  various 
commercial  undertakings,  he  found  it  more  convenient 
to  reside  at  Beverwyck ;  therefore,  in  1663,  he  leased 
his  land  at  Schenectady  to  Symon  Groot,  for  a  period 
of  six  years,  at  five  hundred  guildei-s  rent.  He  re- 
mained at  Beverwyck  (or  Albany,  as  the  English  re- 
named the  place  on  obtaining  possession  of  the  Pro- 
vince in  1664)  until  the  1st  of  May,  1672,  occupying, 
during  a  part  of  the  time  at  least,  a  house  belonging 
to  his  business  associate,  Dirck  De  Wolf,  of  Amster- 
dam. -  This  house  was  confiscated  in  the  year  just 
named,  by  order  of  Governor  Nicolls,  its  owner  "hav- 
ing returned  to  Holland. "  In  the  same  year  Vedder  re- 
moved with  his  wife  and  five  children — the  latter 
doubtless  all  born  in  Albany — to  Schenectady,  where 
he  took  up  his  permanent  abode.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  records  of  the  Dutch  Church  at  Albany  do  not 
begin  until  the  year  1684,  neither  the  precise  date  of 
Harmen  Vedder's  marriage,  which  was  probably  sol- 
emnized in  that  church,  or  by  its  regular  minister,  nor 
the  full  name  of  his  wife  have  been  definitely  ascer- 
tained. Prom  the  same  cause  the  dates  of  the  birth 
of  his  several  children,  with  one  exception — his  son 
Albert — have  likewise  been  lost  to  his  descendants.    It 
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is  possible  tliat  on  establishing  himself  and  his  family 
at  Schenectady,  some  note  of  these  events  may  have 
been  made  in  the  church  register  of  marriages  and 
births  in  that  place ;  but  this  register  is  missing,  and, 
according  to  Prof  essor  Pearson,  "was  probably  burned 
in  Dominie  Thesschenmsecker's  parsonage  in  1690." 
From  an  entry  in  the  record  of  deeds,  under  date 
1668  [Deed  II.  736],  in  which  Vedder  is  mentioned  as 
the  brother-in-law  of  Johannes  Provoost,  a  prominent 
citizen  and  some  time  Sheriff  of  Albany,  it  would 
seem  that  he  espoused  a  sister  of  the  latter.  Early  in 
1672,  previous  to  removing  from  Albany,  Vedder 
bought  of  Dirck  Hesselingh,  a  bowwery  in  Schenec- 
tady, comprising  ' '  twelve  morgens  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  rods  of  land,"  and  described  as  "No.  8  on 
the  Bouwlandt"  (now  forming  the  homestead  of 
Colonel  D.  D.  Campbell,  of  Rotterdam).  This  bouw- 
ery,  by  the  terms  of  the  purchase,  was  to  be  delivered 
to  him  on  the  1st  of  May  in  the  same  year,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  he  took  up  his  residence  on  this  property 
about  that  date.  Vedder  possessed  a  good  education, 
and  also  wrote  a  good  hand,  the  latter  fact  being  clearly 
shown  in  many  documents  in  the  Clerk's  office  of  Al- 
bany County,  which  bear  his  signature.  His  character 
was  marked  in  no  ordinary  degree  by  courage,  self-re- 
liance, and  independence,  and  during  his  life  he  was  a 
person  of  pi-ominence,  if  not  distinction,  among  the 
colonists.  In  1673,  shortly  after  settling  in  Schenec- 
tady, he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  Commissioners 
of  that  place,  whose  duties  were  similar  to  those  of 
Judges  and  Surrogates,  and  who  were  also  empowered 
to  give  deeds  for  unoccupied  lands.  Before  the  close 
of  the  year  he  became  Sellout  of  the  village.  WhUe 
officiating  in  this  capacity,  his  independence  and  that 
of  his  fellow  magistrates  drew  upon  them  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  magistrates  of  Willemstadt, — the  name 
borne  by  Albany  during  the  brief  period  the  colony 
was  again  under  Dutch  rule, — who  were  likewise 
angry  with  them  for  pretending  to  the  privilege  of  the 
Indian  trade,  which  the  latter  claimed  to  control. 
Owing  to  these  causes,  the  authorities  of  Willemstadt 
made  a  complaint  to  the  Governor  of  the  Province. 
Captain  Schuyler,  who,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Schenec- 
tady, had  not  received  from  the  Schout  of  the  village 
that  degree  of  consideration  that  he  felt  to  be  his 
proper  due,  likewise  made  a  complaint.  At  length 
Governor  Colve  sent  a  letter  to  the  erring  Commis- 
sioners, reprimanding  them  for  their  conduct.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter.  It  is  taken  from  Vol- 
ume I  of  the  Colonial  Documents  of  New  York : 
Qoverncrr  GoVoe  to  tJie  Magistrates  of  Schenectady : 

"Good  Pbiends  : — The  Magistrates  of  Willemstadt 
have  complained  to  me  that  you  have  not  evinced  to- 
wards them  that  respect  which  is  due  them ;  you  are, 
therefore,  ordered,  being  an  inferior  court  to  that  of 
Willemstadt,  to  avoid  such  conduct  in  future.     It  is 


also  complained  that  you  pretend  to  the  privilege  of 
the  Indian  trade,  which,  as  is  alleged,  has  been  always 
prohibited  to  you ;  the  privilege  granted  you  by  the 
Commanders  extends  only  to  what  heretofore  was 
allowed  by  the  late  Governor  Stuyvesant,  and  no  fur- 
ther. Furthermore,  Captain  Schuyler,  in  like  manner, 
lodges  complaint  against  the  Schmt  Harmen  Vedder, 
which  he  substantiates  by  affidavits.  I  am  surprised 
that  said  Vedder  dare  act  in  such  a  manner  against 
said  Schuyler,  without  having  any  the  least  order  there- 
to. I  have  referred  the  matter  to  Commander  Drayer 
and  Mr.  Jeremias  Van  Renselaer.  The  aforesaid  Ved- 
der shall  have  to  regulate  himself  accordingly.  For 
the  present,  nothing  else,  than  I  remain 
Your  friend, 
[Signed]  Antony  Colve. 

Fort  Willem  Hendrick,  1st  January,  1674." 
Vedder's  dealings  with  the  Indians  were  quite  ex- 
tensive, and  were  invariably  characterized  by  honesty 
and  fairness.  This  course  won  for  him  their  respect 
and  friendship ;  and  it  was  doubtless  to  their  faithful 
remembrance  of  this  friendship  that  he  owed  his  life, 
for  on  the  dreadful  night  of  the  8th-9th  of  February, 
1690,  when  Schenectady  was  burned  to  the  ground 
and  its  inhabitants  massacred  or  driven  away  in  terror, 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  family  were  slain.  Two  of 
his  sons,  Albert  and  Johannes,  the  former  about  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  and  the  latter  younger,  were,  on 
this  occasion,  carried  into  captivity  in  Canada,  but 
were  afterwards  allowed  to  return  in  safety,  and  were 
both  living  more  than  half  a  century  later.  The  early 
settlers  of  Schenectady,  for  mutual  safety,  erected 
their  cottages  on  the  plat  lying  west  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Ferry  street,  which  was  fortified  with  stock- 
adoes.  Their  farming  lands,  embracing  the  islands  in 
the  Mohawk  and  the  rich  flats  lying  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  produced  beautiful  crops  of  maize  and  wheat. 
A  church  was  early  formed  under  the  occasional  min- 
istry of  Dominie  Schaets,  of  the  mother  church  at 
Albany,  and  in  spite  of  its  exposed  position  as  the 
frontier  settlement,  the  little  hamlet  prospered  and 
grew  in  numbers  and  comforts  until  that  fatal  night  in 
February.  But  notwithstanding  the  appalling  nature 
of  this  catastrophe,  and  the  great  danger  of  the  situ- 
ation, the  survivors  did  not  abandon  the  settlement. 
Bravely  returning  in  the  following  spring,  they  rebuilt 
their  cottages  and  the  little  chm-ch,  cast  the  seed  Into 
the  earth,  and  amid  many  alarms  and  misgivings, 
awaited  the  harvest.  Their  courage  was  well  rewarded, 
as  the  hostile  savages  never  afterwards  molested  them. 
Among  the  first  to  return  to  the  devastated  settlement 
and  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  reconstruction  was 
Harmen  Vedder.  Possessed  of  means  and  Influence, 
he  entered  upon  the  task  with  earnestness,  and  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  village  rebuilt  and 
a  new  era  of  prosperity  open.  Soon  after  the  mas- 
sacre he  bought  of  the  heirs  of  Surgeon  Reynier 
Schaets,  one  of  the  unfortunate  victims,  a  lot  in  the 
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Tillage,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Union  street, 
flfty-one  feet  f  itit  and  four  hundred  and  four  feet 
■deep  (Amsterdam  measure),  extending  through  to 
Front  street.  His  home  lot,  according  to  the  old  rec- 
ords, was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Washington 
street.  Beside  his  property  in  Schenectady,  he  owned 
land  at  Steen  Raby  (now  Lansingburgh)  and  several 
house  lots  in  Albany.  Intimately  connected,  through 
business  and  social  relations,  with  the  most  prominent 
and  prosperous  of  the  inhabitants,  and  respected  and 
beloved  by  all,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
the  village  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original 
founders.  His  active  labors  appear  to  have  terminated 
with  the  close  of  the  century,  when  he  had  already 
attained  to  a  ripe  old  age;  but  his  death  did  not 
take  place  till  about  the  year  1715.  He  was  sur- 
vived by  his  five  sons  and  one  daughter,  who 
were  named  respectively  Harmanus,  Albert,  Arent, 
Johannes,  Corset,  and  Angenietze  (Agnes).  Ow- 
ing "to  the  unsettled  orthography  of  the  time,  the 
founder's  name  was  variously  written:  Vedder, 
Vedderen  and  Veder ;  Fedder  and  Feder  also  appear 
in  different  documents.  The  form  Vedder  was,  how- 
ever, most  frequently  used,  and  was  retained  by  all 
his  descendants.  It  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  surname  Veeder,  which  is  the  name  of  a  distinct 
family,  whose  founder,  Simon  Volkertse  (son  of  Vol- 
kert)  Veeder,  was,  like  Barmen  Vedder,  a  native  of 
Holland,  and  also  an  original  settlor  and  respected 
inhabitant  of  Schenectady,  where  many  of  his  de- 
scendants are  still  living.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  living  descendants  of  Harmen  Albertse  Vedder 
reside  in  New  York,  although  a  few  are  to  be  found 
in  other  States  of  the  Union.  Of  those  born  in  New 
York,  several  have  risen  to  prominence  in  professional 
and  political  life ;  and  one,  Elihu  Vedder,  born  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  1836,  is  styled  by  the  eminent 
artist  critic,  Heiiry  T.  Tuckerman,  in  his  interesting 
history  of  American  art,  entitled  "  The  Book  of  the 
Artists,"  "  the  most  individual  and  independent  of  all 
•our  genre  painters."  Among  those  who  have  acquired 
prominence  in  professional  life  may  be  mentioued  Dr. 
Alexander  M.  Vedder,  of  Schenectady,  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
Tedder,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.  (both  deceased),  and  Dr. 
Maus  R.  Vedder,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  all 
three  being  sons  of  the  late  Nicholas  A.  Vedder,  of 
Schenectady,  descendent  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
founder  of  the  family.  Nicholas  Vedder,  in  his  day, 
was  one  of  the  most  esteemed  citizens  of  Schenec- 
"tady,  and  was  several  times  Alderman  and  Super- 
visor. He  married,  on  the  34th  of  October,  1813, 
Annatie,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Marsejis,  she  being  of 
the  sixth  generation  of  the  name  in  America,  and  de- 
scended from  Marselis  Janse  Van  Bommel,  "a  man  of 
good  capacity  and  large  business,"  who  came  from 


Guilderland,  in  Holland,  and  was  a  wealthy  and 
prominent  resident  of  Beverwyck  (Albany),  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nicholas  Vedder 
died  in  1863,  leaving  a  wife  and  eight  children.  These 
were  Alex.  M.,  Simon  V.,  Stephen  Y.,  Anna  M.  (who 
married  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Ten  Eyck),  Henry  N., 
Joseph  H.,  Maus  R.,  and  Susan  Gertrude  (who  mar- 
ried Mr.  Thos.  E.  Vermilye,  grandson  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Vermilye,  of  New  York  city).  Simon,  Stephen 
and  Henry  entered  mercantile  life,  and  Alexander, 
Joseph  and  Maus  adopted  the  profession  of  medicine. 
Dr.  Alex.  Marselis  Vedder,  the  eldest  son,  born  in 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  January  15th,  1814,  died  in  New 
York  city,  December  19tli,  1878.  He  received  his 
education  at  Union  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  in  1833,  receiving, 
three  years  later,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  became  Principal  of  the  Hudson 
Academy,  but  gave  up  this  position  to  engage  in  the 
study  of  medicine,  entering  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, then  the  leading  source  of  medical  instruc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Here,  under  the  teaching 
of  such  eminent  professors  of  the  science  as  Pancoast, 
Dunglison,  Gibson  and  Homer,  he  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  in  1839  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  After  serving  for  a 
short  time  as  resident  physician  at  the  Blockley  Hos- 
pital, in  Philadelphia,  he  returned  to  his  native  city, 
where  he  established  his  permanent  residence.  In 
1849,  after  having  lectured  for  several  years  to  the 
students  of  Union  College,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  that  institution,  and 
filled  this  chair  till  1868,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  it  by  reason  of  increasing  cares  and  professional 
duties.  During  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  in  1843,  he 
ministered  with  heroic  devotion  to  those  suffering 
from  the  epidemic,  remaining  faithfully  at  his  post 
until  he  was  himself  stricken  by  the  disease.  Politi- 
cally, he  was  a  Whig,  and  on  the  formation  of  the 
RepubHcan  party  joined  its  ranks,  and  soon  became  a 
recognized  local  leader.  His  sterling  worth  and  sound 
judgment  led  his  fellow  citizens  frequently  to  solicit 
his  services  in  Congress  and  in  the  State  Legislature; 
but  he  preferred  to  remain  among  them  as  physician, 
friend  and  adviser,  and  steadily  refused  political 
preferment.  In  1856  he  was  prevailed  on  to  accept 
the  Mayoralty  of  Schenectady,  and  has,  at  various 
times,  accepted  other  local  offices  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility. He  was  active  in  the  support  of  the  National 
Government  during  the  late  civil  war,  and  served  as 
Military  Examining  Surgeon  of  the  Eighteenth  Con- 
gressional District.  In  1873  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Curators  of  the  Albany  Medical  College,  and  in  1875 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  that  institution.     He  was  a  prominent  mem- 
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ber  both  in  the  County  and  State  Medical  Societies, 
and  in  1876  was  a  delegate  from  the  latter  to  the  In- 
ternational Medical  Congress  at  Philadelphia.  During 
his  professional  career  he  had  upwards  of  fifty  private 
students  under  his  tuition,  many  of  whom  have  risen 
to  the  highest  distinction  in  the  medical  profession. 
In  1877  he  was  appointed  a  Trustee  of  the  Schenec- 
tady Savings  Bank,  a"nd  the  same  year  he  became  a 
Director  of  the  Schenectady  National  Bank.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Vale  Cemetery,  of  the 
Schenectady  Insurance  Company,  and  of  the  Schenec- 
tady Gas  Company,  and  was  a  Director  of  the  Schenec- 
tady and  Duanesburg  Railroad  Company.  He  was 
also  a  Trustee  and  benefactor  of  the  "Home  for  the 
Friendless,"  in  his  native  city.  From  1841  to  1845  he 
was  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  {in  which  office 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Clarkson  N.  Potter), 
and  subsequently  held  the  office  of  Treasurer.  He 
was  the  first  American  physician  who  wrote  on 
Disease  of  the  Kidneys,  his  tract  on  this  grave  affec- 
tion being  published  in  1838  in  the  Medical  Intelli- 
gencer, edited  by  his  friend  and  teacher.  Prof.  Robley 
Dunglison.  He  contributed  several  interesting  reports 
and  essays  to  medical  literature,  which  have  been  em- 
bodied in  the  transactions  of  the  medical  societies  with 
which  he- was  connected,  one  of  the  former — a  valuable 
report  of  his  labors  as  examining  surgeon — finding  a 
place  in  the  volume  of  medical  statistics  published  by 
the  War  Department.  Dr.  Vedder  was  twice  married. 
His  first  wife,  Catharine  M.  Veile  (a  sister  of  Gen. 
Veile,  of  Rensselaer  County),  whom  he  married  in 
1843,  died  in  1864.  In  1867  he  married  Miss  Hannah 
Wilkinson,  daughter  of  the  late  Oliver  Wilkinson, 
Esq.,  of  New  York  city.  Dr.  Vedder  was  a  fine 
type  of  the  educated,  unassuming,  Christian  gentle- 
man. Thoroughly  versed  in  the  science  of  physiology, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  materialistic  theories 
held  by  many  of  its  eminent  professors,  he  never 
abandoned  his  belief  in  Cliristianity.  In  common  with 
many  laymen  of  superior  scholarship,  he  was  an 
earnest  and  thoughtful  student  of  the  Bible,  for 
which  he  had,  through  life,  a  sincere  reverence,  and 
which  he  read  in  five  languages.  Although  of  a 
somewhat  sedate  and  reserved  nature,  he  possessed 
warm  sympathies  and  a  kind  heart ;  and  he  had  a  fund 
of  quiet  humor  which  pleasantly  tempered  the  gravity 
of  his  demeanor  and  conversation,  and  rendered  him 
a  most  agreeable  companion.  He  was  justly  liberal 
to  the  deserving  poor,  by  whom  he  was  looked  up  to 
as  an  unfailing  resource  in  sickness  and  misfortune  : 
and  if  to  "love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  "  is  the  test  of 
true  Christian  charity,  he  certainly  possessed  this 
quality  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  To  his  strict  sense 
of  duty  and  untiring  devotion  to  the  sick  under  his 


charge,  may  be  attributed  his  death  at  the  early  age  of 
sixty-five.  He  was  widely  known  and  highly 
esteemed,  not  only  as  a  professor  and  practitioner  of 
medicine,  but  as  a  public-spirited  citizen  and  kind- 
hearted  gentleman,  and  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
First  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Schenectady,  with 
which  his  ancestors  had  been  identified  for  many  gen- 
erations, and  which  contains  a  beautiful  family  me- 
morial window,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Vedder  and  his  brothers 
who  survive  him.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Vedder,  seventh 
son  of  Nicholas,  was  born  in  Schenectady,  October  2d, 
1831,  and  died  there  July  18th,  1864.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Union  College  in  1851,  and  at  once  began 
the  study  of  medicine  under  his  brother  Alexander. 
He  completed  his  medical  training  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  city,  graduating 
at  the  end  of  two  years  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  He  was  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  College.  In  the  fall  of  1854  he 
estfiblished  himself  in  the  town  of  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  where  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  at 
once  opened  to  him.  By  his  professional  skiU  and  ex- 
emplary life  he  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
community  to  a  degree  seldom  attained  by  a  young 
man  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  In  the  department 
of  surgery  he  evinced  a  marked  enthusiasm,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  civil  war  he  introduced  a  novel 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  splints  for  frac- 
tures, which  was  highly  commended  by  the  leading 
medical  journals  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
extensively  employed  by  army  surgeons  in  the  medi- 
cal hospitals.  He  also  invented  what  was  known  as 
the  out-door  splint  for  extension  in  hip-joint  disease, 
the  first  invention  of  the  land  presented  to  the  profesmm. 
His  health  gave  way  after  about  eight  years'  practice, 
and  although  he  sought  restoration  by  visits  to  Minne- 
sota and  Cuba,  he  sank  under  his  disease— phthisis— 
and  died,  unmarried,  in  his  thirty-third  year.  Dr. 
Mans  Rosa  Vedder,  whose  name  heads  this  biographi- 
cal notice,  was  the  eighth  son  of  Nicholas.  He  spent 
his  early  years  in  his  native  place,  and  obtained  his 
primary  education  at  the  Lyceum.  Having  finished 
a  thorough  preparatory  course  of  instruction  under 
his  eldest  brother,  he  entered  Union  College  in  1852, 
pursuing  the  usual  round  of  studies,  and  becoming 
affiliated  with  Chi  Psi  Society.  Upon  leaving  college 
he  entered  mercantile  pursuits  with  one  of  his  brothers 
in  New  York,  continuing  thus  engaged  for  about  a 
year.  The  ensuing  twelve-month  he  devoted  to  travel, 
making  a  voyage  around  the  world,  and  visiting  the 
West  India  Islands,  China,  California,  South  America, 
etc.  Upon  his  return  to  America  he  began  the  study 
of  medicine,  placing  himself  under  the  tuition  of  his 
brother  Alexander.  He  next  attended  a  full  course  of 
lectures  and  instruction  at  the  Albany  Medical  College,. 
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of  which  the  late  Dr.  Alden  March  was  then  Presi- 
dent, and  subsequently  entered  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  where  he  pursued  a 
most  rigid  com-se  of  study  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1860. 
The  thesis  presented  by  him  at  graduation  was  a  very 
able  one  on  "Extra-Uterine  Gestation,"  which  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  by  the  college  faculty.  Shortly 
after  receiving  his  degree,  Dr.  Vedder  was  appointed 
one  of  the  resident  pliysicians  of  Blackwell's  Island. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  House  Physician  at 
Bellevue  Hospital,  where  he  remained  two  years.  In 
these  responsible  positions  he  found  an  excellent  field 
for  study,  and  acquired  a  greater  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  forms  of  disease  than  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  obtained  in  the  same  length  of  time  in 
any  other  manner.  The  urgent  need  at  this  period 
for  skilled  medical  men  on  the  battle-field  and  in  the 
hospitals  at  the  South  prompted  him  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices to  the  National  Grovernment,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately appointed  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  Fairfax 
Comt  House,  Virginia.  At  a  later  period  he  was 
ordered  to  Carver  Barracks,  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
he  filled  the  post  of  Discharging  Surgeon.  Early  in 
the  spring  of  1863  he  resigned  his  position  in  the 
army  to  associate  himself  in  practice  with  his  brother, 
Dr.  Joseph  H.  Vedder,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island 
(whose  failing  health  demanded  the  services  of  an  as- 
sistant). The  death  of  this  brother,  in  1864,  threw  a 
large  practice  into  his  sole  charge,  and  by  1866  the 
state  of  his  own  health  demanded  a  brief  respite 
from  duty.  With  an  earnest  desire  to  lose  no  op- 
portimity  to  improve  himself  in  his  profession,  he 
devoted  the  few  months  occupied  by  his  enforced 
vacation  to  visiting  the  principal  European  centres  of 
medical  instruction ;  spending  much  of  his  time  in  the 
great  schools  and  hospitals  of  Great  Britain.  Return- 
ing to  America  decidedly  improved  in  health,  he  re- 
sumed practice  in  Flushing,  where  he  remained  till 
1870.  In  this  year  he  disposed  of  his  business  and 
removed  to  New  York  city,  establisliing  himself  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Central  Park,  and  has 
since  resided  in  that  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city. 
While  practicing  at  Flushing  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Queens  County  Medical' Society ;  and  since 
settling  in  New  York  city  has  been  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society. 
Thoroughly  devoted  to  his  profession,  he  has  already 
acquired  a  large  practice  in  the  metropolis,  and  has 
won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  medical  profession,  by  whom  he 
is  recognised  as  a  diagnostician  of  particular  excel- 
lence. His  occasional  contributions  to  medical  litera- 
ture invariably  exhibit  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  sub- 


ject treated.  In  June,  1877,  he  devised  and  perfected 
an  improvement  in  the  obstetrical  forceps,  which  has 
been  viewed  with  great  favor  by  several  of  the  most 
eminent  American  obstetricians.  An  account  of  this 
improvement,  the  principal  feature  of  which  is  the  intro- 
duction of  a  hinge  admitting  of  greater  play  in  the 
arms  of  the  instrument,  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Medical  Secord  of  March  23d,  1878,  and  was  subse- 
quently reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.  Dr.  M.  R.  Ved- 
der was  married  on  the  14th  of  April,  1863,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Augusta,  only  daughter  of  the  late  James  Out- 
water,  a  respected  and  wealthy  citizen  of  Tivoli-on- 
the-Hudson,  well  known  for  his  success  in  developing 
river  transportation,  which  places  him  in  the  same 
rank  with  Powell,  Ramsdell,  and  other  leading  pro- 
moters of  inland  navigation  in  New  York  State. 
Six  children— two  sons  and  four  daughters — have 
been  born  of  this  marriage,  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  of  the  latter,  who  died  in  infancy,  all  are  now 
living.  Dr.  Vedder  is  now,  at  the  prime  of  life,  pos- 
sessed of  an  enviable  reputation  and  an  extensive 
practice.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club, 
and  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  and  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Confraternity  of  Royal  Arch  Masons. 


PRUYN,  HON.  ROBERT  H.,  of  Albany,  was  born 
in  that  place  in  1815.  Of  that  ancient  and  inter- 
esting capital  the  Dutch  were  the  founders,  and 
their  descendants  remain  as  the  tempering  and  domi- 
nant factors  of  its  movement  and  its  character.  Among 
those  sturdy  Dutch  forces  which  laid  the  foundation 
and  wliich  have  reared  the  superstructure  of  Albany 
progress,  for  nearly  three  rounded  centuries,  the  Pruyn 
family  have  been  leading  co-efflcients,  and  in  none  of 
them  have  inherited  traits  and  native  abilities  come  to 
higher  and  more  helpful  expression  than  in  the  member 
of  the  family  under  consideration  in  this  article.  One 
can  in  part  account  for,  and  in  large  measure  illus- 
trate, the  quality  of  the  abilities  and  the  current  and 
effort  of  the  activities  of  a  man,  by  tracing  his  descent 
back  to  the  sources  in  which  the  line  became  the  syn- 
onym for  affirmative  characteristics,  and  noting  whether 
that  line  has  kept  or  lost  its  qualities  of  assertion  and 
achievement,  through  the  years  of  its  course.  The 
Albany  family  of  Pruyn,  as  American  habits  have 
Anglicized  the  spelling  of  it,  is  warrantably  referrable 
for  its  rise  to  Arnold  or  Arent  Pruynen,  a  native  of 
Maestricht  in  about  the  year  1330.  His  son  and  name- 
sake Arnold  was  Burgomaster  of  that  city  in  1455.  As 
fecund  as  forceful,  many  children  were  born  to  these 
men,  and  several  of  them,  as  well  as  many  of  their  col- 
lateral descendants,  settled  in  Antwerp,  by  a  policy  of 
selection  of  commercial  centres  as  the  theatre  of  their 
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activities  from  wliicli  tlie  family  bave  ,never  departed. 
We  find  an  Arnold  Pruynen,  in  the  fourth  line  of  de- 
scent from  the  man  of  Maestricht — and  the  third  from 
the  Burgomaster,  who  was  his  grandfather,  active  in 
Antwerp  toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
This  Arnold  had  a  son  Christopher  Pruyne — again  had 
there  been  an  economy  in  the  orthography — born  to 
him  in  Antwerp  in  1515.     Love  is  said  to  have  asked 
no  aid  of  law  or  church  in  his  begetting,  but  the  in- 
civility was  condoned  by  Charles  v.,  who  legitimized 
his  birth,  because  of  municipal  and  State  service  which 
proved  him  a  man  of  uncommon  merit  and  parts.    He 
became  Collector  and  Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Ant- 
werp, in  a  time  when   representative  qualities  alone 
sufficed  for  representative  positions.    The  difficulties 
which  beset  fiduciary  ti-usts,  and  the  enmities  which 
the  duty  of  making  men  pay  taxes  engenders,  are  the 
exhibit  of  every  age,  and  Christopher  Pruyne  did  not 
escape  as  an  exception  to  the  rule'.     He  was  accused 
of  appropriating  the  public  funds  to  his  personal  use, 
and  though  he  always  stoutly  protested  his  integrity, 
he  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  resources  of  his  ene- 
mies, in  a  time  when  a  man  was  conveniently  pre- 
sumed guilty  _until  he  proved  himself  innocent.     His 
fortune  was  confiscated.     He  left  Antwerp  in  1570,  in 
his  55th  year,  and  going  to  Sweden,  died  there  before 
1600.     Long  after  his  death,  his  innocence  was  proved 
and  reparation  was  made  to  his  record  and  memory 
which  was  denied  to  his  rights  when  he  lived.     His 
descendants  had  scattered.  Some  had  gone  to  Poland ; 
others  to  the  Low  Countries.     As  might  be  inferred 
from  the  consideration  shown  to  him  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  the  family  of  Christopher  Pruyne  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  so  continued  for  some  genera- 
tions.    Pi'ancis,  the  son  of  John  Pruyne  or  Pruynen, 
with  his  wife  Aeltje'or  Adelaide,  were  in  Albany  as  far 
back  as  1665.    The  Collected  Annals  of  Albany,  by 
the  late  distinguished  Joel  Munsell,  in  Vol.  IV.,  p. 
438,  establish  the  presence  of  Prans  Janse  Pruyne,  by 
the  evidence  of  record  deeds.    It  appears  that  a  lot  on 
the  corner  of  Maiden  Lane  and  James  street  was  his 
property.    The  oath  of  allegiance  required  of  the  citi- 
zens of  that  day  was  too  much  for  him,  whose  form  of 
faith  we  have  advisedly  mentioned.     It  exacted  fealty 
to  King  William.    It  then  required  abhorrence  and  de- 
testation of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  a  declaration  of  hos- 
tility to  its  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  ;  an  old 
fashioned  fulmiflation  against  transubstantiation  and 
the  adoration  of  the  Virgin.    The  Dutch,  it  will  be 
seen,  did  not  do  things  by  halves.     In  an  age  when 
Church  and  State  were  interconvertible  forces,  they 
made  adherence  to  their  faith  not  less  signal  than  re- 
nunciation of  the  creed  with  whose  exponents  they 
had  tried  issue  not  merely  of  debate  but  of  battle,  as 
many  of  the  reddened  records  of  history  attest.    It 


seems  that  all  of  the  Albanians  took  this  oath  except 
the  Pruyne  referred  "to  and  Peter  Villeroy.     It  is  a 
curious  evidence  of  the  positiveness  of  the  Pruyns  that 
this  was  the  case.     It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  evanes- 
cence of  ' '  rigors "  as  a  disease  in  religion,  that  in  a 
capital  in  which  the  rights  of  conscience  are  signally 
recognized,  the  descendants  of  the  stout  Roman  Cath- 
olic have  long  been  leading  supporters  of  the  reformed 
faith  which  proscribed,  and  was  in  turn  proscribed  by, 
their  ancestors.     In  the  period  passing  under  review, 
it  is  agreed  that  a  Johannes  Pruyn  took  duly  the  oath 
required.     The  family  name  was  in  all  these  periods 
variously  spelled  Pruyn,  Pruin,  Pruynen,  Pruine  and, 
at  times,  Prun,  as  well  as  in  other  ways.     Throughout 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the  members  of  the  family 
lived  in  Albany — and  quietly  and  actively  fulfilled  the 
mission  of  life  laid  upon  them.      That  more  were 
Protestants    than  Catholics   the  records  of   the  old 
Dutch  Church  prove,  for  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  name 
appear  on  its  .communicant  rolls  as  far  back  as  1685. 
They  were  fruitful  and  faithful  and  forceful.     There 
never  has  been  a  time  when  they  were  either  few  or 
negative,  in  the  life  of  the  capital  of  New  York.     The 
father  of  our  subject  was  Casparus  F.  Pruyn,  Esq.,  a 
citizen  of  influence  and  energy  in  the  life  of  the  city 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  be- 
ing descended  from  Scotch  sources  through  his  mother, 
Cornelia  Dunbar,  and  married  Miss  Ann  Hewson,  the 
mother  of  the  gentleman  whom  we  are  considering. 
Tlie  interblendlng  of  nationalities  thus  indicated,  ac- 
counts for  the  combination  of  characteristics  which  a 
study  and  narrative  of  his  career  exhibits.     We  have 
seen  the  historic  sources  whence  his  family  descended, 
and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  consideration  was 
necessary  to  account  for  the  energy  and  diversity  of 
qualities  which  are  reflected  by  the  facts  of  his  life. 
In  boyhood,  under  the  influences  of  a  liome  training 
in  which  reverence,  patriotism,  self-help  and  industry 
were  inculcated,  he  was  entered  as  a  student  in  the 
then  and  since  famous  Albany  Academy,  and,  aside 
from  the  acquisition  of  a  thorough  practical  and  clas- 
sical education,  he  w^s,  best  of  all,  placed  under  the 
shaping  and  inspiring  influence  of  such  influential 
minds  as  those  of  Theodore  Romeyne  Beck,  M.D., 
LL.D.,     and    Joseph  Henry,   LL.D.,    the    eminent 
scientist,  and  afterWard  the  distinguished  organizer 
and  executive  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.     To  meet 
these  men  was  almost  a  liberal  education.     To  be 
trained  by  them  was  an  advantage  not  inferior  to  a 
scholarship  in  Rugby,  under  the  famous  Arnold.   The 
forming  mind  of  the  youth  received  an  impetus  and 
impressions  of  which  the  effect  has  never  been  lost. 
He  was  rooted  and  grounded  in  thoroughness  and  in 
the  systematic  attack  of  the  sources  of  knowledge.   He 
determined,  after  gi-aduation  in  due  course  at  Rutgers- 
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College,  New  Jersey,  to  acquire  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  he  entered  as  a  student  the  office  of  the  late 
Hon.  Abraham  Van  Vechten,  formerly  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State,  and  a  jurist  of  high  rank  at  the 
always  celebrated  Bar  of  Albany.  In  1836,  in  his  31st 
year,  Mr.  Pruyn  was  qualified  for  practice.  The  fit- 
ness which  his  ancestors  had  been  found  to  possess  for 
positions  of  public  responsibility,  was  evident  in  him. 
Almost  immediately  on  obtaining  his  majority,  he  was 
appointed  Attorney  and  Counsellor  for  the  Corpora- 
tion of  his  native  city,  a  position  which  he  filled  with 
thorough  acceptance  for  three  years.  He  was  subse- 
quently chosen  a  member  of  the  municipal  council, 
for  a  like  period.  In  both  trusts  he  acquired  that 
knowledge  of  the  interests  and  methods  of  the  city  of 
his  birth  and  of  his  home  which  has  stood  him,  and 
Albany,  in  good  stead  on  many  a  subsequent  occasion. 
In  1848,  1849  and  1850,  Mr.  Pruyn  was  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  State,  and  took  a  high  rank  as  a 
friend  of  literature,  commerce,  the  canals  and  the 
farming  interests.  He  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  put- 
ting the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  but  then  re- 
cently adopted,  into  effect  by  legislation.  His  clear- 
ness and  conciseness  as  a  debater  and  his  thoroughness 
as  a  student  of  State  affairs,  made  him  influential  in  a 
Legislature  of  eminent  men.  In  1850  he  was  the 
Whig  candidate  for  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  The 
Democracy  had  a  tie  vote  with  the  Whigs,  but  it  hav- 
ing become  apparent  to  Mr.  Pruyn  that  one  of  the 
Whig  members  could  not  properly  hold  his  seat,  Mr. 
Pruyn  himself  abstained  from  voting,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  was  chosen.  The  quality  of  honor 
which  this  exhibited,  mated  with  a  time  when  office 
sought  the  man  and  public  positions  were  held  for  the 
public  interests.  The  appreciation  of  this  high-minded 
course  was  shown  shortly  afterward.  The  Speaker  was 
called  home  by  family  affliction,  and  the  Democrats 
themselves  elected  Mr.  Pruyn  Speaker  pro  tempore. 
In  1854  Mr.  Pruyn  was  again  in  the  Assembly,  and, 
although  speaking  and  voting  against  the  Prohibitory 
Liquor  Law,  which  was  passed  that  yeai-,  but  was 
vetoed  by  Governor  Seymour,  he  was  elected  Speaker, 
despite  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  members  were 
in  favor  of  the  passage  of  that  measure.  As  a  Speaker 
his  parliamentary  courage,  readiness  and  justice,  were 
marked.  He  enjoys  the  unique  advantage  of  never 
having  had  one  of  his  rulings  in  the  Chair  appealed 
from.  In  1860  he  was  again  presented  for  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  Third  Assembly  District  of  Albany 
County,  which  by  a  reapportionment  had  been  made 
politically  adverse,  by  a  very  large  majority,  to  his 
views.  He  came  within  sixty-two  votes  of  an  election, 
though  the  Lincoln  Electoral  ticket  had  ten-fold  that 
majority  against  it  in  that  district.  The-  popularity 
thus  successfully  shown  at  home,  among  his  neighbors 


of  opposing  politics,  carries  its  own  commentary  of 
tribute  and  excellence.  In  the  month  of  September  of 
1861  President  Lincoln  appointed  Mr.  Pruyn  United 
States  Minister  to  Japan,  as  successor  to  Hon.  Town- 
send  Harris,  who  was  the  first  diplomatic  representa- 
tive of  our  Kepublic  to  that  Kingdom.  The  test  laid 
upon  the  diplomat  was  not  a  small  one.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  United  States  should  have  the  strongest 
representation  abroad,  that  our  prestige  should  not 
abate  inforeiga  lands  while  we  were  struggling  to  pre- 
serve our  autonomy,  and  to  establish  full  manhood 
freedom  at  home.  It  was  especially  necessary  that  the 
equality,  if'not  the  primacy  of  the  United  States,  in 
that  ingenious  and  most  peculiar  portion  of  the  Eastern 
world,  should  be  secured.  Foundation  work  then  had 
to  be  done  for  the  present  superstructure  of  American 
influence  there  now.  It  had  to  be  done,  too,  largely 
by  the  Minister  himself,  whom  the  preoccupations  of 
our  home  Government,  and  the  distance  of  months  in 
time  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  there  being  neither 
cable  nor  established  steam  lines  of  communication, 
left  mostly  to  his  own  responsibility.  This  American 
gentleman  had  to  contest  for  influence  with  the  trained 
diplomats  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies  in  the 
world,  and  against  the  usages  and  suspicions  of  one  of 
the  most  set  and  insulated  Empires  on  the  earth.  The 
general  task  assigned  to  him  was  formidable  in  no 
ordinary  sense.  The  particular  problems  presented  or 
produced,  intensified  the  delicacy  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  position.  Weekly  or  bi-weekly  steamers  and  tele- 
graph facilities  available  on  the  instant  to  all  points  of 
the  planet,  now  render  the  work  of  articulation  with 
his  home  Government  easy  and  constant  to  our  Minister 
J;o  Japan  or  China.  The  absence  of  those  means  from 
1861  to  1865  often  caused  instructions,  when  received, 
to  be  inapplicable  to  the  situations  as  they  had  changed 
since  the  instructions  were  sent.  It  was  of  necessity 
a  diplomacy  of  the  diplomat  almost  exclusively.  In 
recognition  of  this  fact,  our  vessels  of  war  in  Japan 
waters  were  placed  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Min- 
ister, within  the  instructions  prescribed  by  the  Navy 
Department.  Mr.  Pruyn  had  to  make  exemplary  use 
of  these  vast  powers,  when  indecision,  error  or  precip- 
itancy would  have  destroyed  the  germinating  influence 
of  his  Government.  There  was  then,  as  there  had 
been  for  a  long  time,  an  idea  prevalent  alike  in  Europe 
and  America,  that  a  dual  sovereignty  existed  in  Japan. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  Mikado  was  the  spiritual 
head  and  that  the  Tycoon  was  the  temporal  head  of 
the  Empire.  This  was  error.  It  arose  from  the 
mingled  ecclesiastical  and  regal  character  assigned  to 
the  Mikado.  As  priest  he  was  rated  a  descendant  of 
the  Gods,  and  he  was  therefore  sacred  in  his  person 
both  as  a  priest  and  as  a  king.  ' '  The  Yankees  of  the 
East,"  as  the  Japanese  have  been  not  inappropriately 
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called,  were  not  above  employing  this  theory  of  dual 
or  distinct  power,  in  one  ruler,  to  their  own  advantage 
or  to  what  they  rated  their  own  interest.  Though  by 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  trade  and  travel  inter- 
course and  the  rights  of  the  most  favored  nations  had 
been  guaranteed  to  this  Republic,  the  non-intercourse 
party  in  Japan  devised  the  fiction  that,  while,  to  be 
sure,  the  sovereign  as  Mikado  was  pre-eminent,  his 
titular  position  as  Tycoon  was  but  that  of  a  prince  of 
the  sixth  rank,  and  his  treaty  power  was  thus  claimed 
to  be  qualified.  As  early  as  the  spring  of  1863  Mr. 
Pruyn,  thus  acquainting  the  State  Department  with 
the  dilemma  of  duplicity,  took  the  ground  that  he 
should  regard  the  Tycoon  as  what  he  was,  as  the  real 
ruler,  and  would  insist  upon  and  maintain  his  real 
sovereignty.  This  was  indispensable  to  give  the  Uni- 
ted States  either  treaty  rights  or  the  right  of  inter- 
course. Mr.  Pruyn  informed  Secretary  Seward  tha' 
foreign  intercourse  could  never  be  guaranteed  until 
and  unless  the  treaties  were  ratified  by  the  Mikado. 
Consequently,  under  the  power  devolved  on  the  Minis- 
ter, two  naval  expeditions  were  undertaken  against  the 
transgressing  Daimio  of  Chosu,  whose  vessels  had 
fired  on  the  American  merchant  steamer  "  Pem- 
broke." In  the  first  expedition  the  United  States 
man-of-war  "  Wyoming,"  Commodore  McDougall, 
sank  the  brig  "Lanrick,"  and  blew  up  the  steamer 
"Lancefield,"  at  the  same  time  running  the  gauntlet 
of  shore  batteries  of  eighty  guns  in  the  Straits  of 
Simonisaki.  The  second  expedition  was  undertaken 
with  the  forces  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Holland, 
the  United  States  steamer  "Jamestown,"  being  left  at 
Yokohama,  for  the  defense  of  that  place,  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  being  also  represented  by  the  chartered 
steamer  "  Takiang,"  with  an  additional  crew  from  the 
"Jamestown,"  and  its  large  rifled  guns.  The  allied 
expedition  demolished  tlie  fortifications  of  Chosu,  and 
captured  the  guns,  the  Daimio  having  also  fired 
theretofore  both  on  the  French  and  English  vessels. 
One  Russian  forty-two  pound  brass  gun  thus  taken  is 
now  in  Washington.  Though  questioned,  this  pro- 
ceeding postponed  the  dethronement  of  the  Tycoon  for 
several  years.  The  sum  of  $3,000,000  as  indem- 
nity, or,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  opening  of  new  ports,  was 
demanded.  Of  this  indemnity  the  sum  of  $1,500,000 
is  now  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  in  their  De- 
partment of  State.  The  treaty  shows  that  the  demon- 
stration of  force  was  necessary.  The  hostility  of  the 
Daimio  of  Chosu  toolc  on  dimensions  which  disen- 
abled the  Tycoon  from  observing  his  treaty  stipula- 
tions. The  expeditions  removed  that  obstacle,  and 
opened  the  treasures  of  the  Eastern  to  the  influences  of 
the  Western  world.  Had  the  Mikado  attained  power 
before  he  was  educated  to  the  necessity  of  foreign  in- 
tercourse, a  war  would  have  ensued,  costing  thousands 


of  lives  and  millions  of  treasure.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  expenses  of  Great  Britain  and  France  far  exceeded 
tlie  sums  paid  by  Japan.  Several  regiments  of  British 
troops  were  in  Japan,  and  nearly  thirty  men-of-war  of 
the  three  Powers.  So  long  as  the  territories  of  the 
Tycoon  were  interposed  between  the  adherents  of  or 
those  who'siipported  the  old  dynasty,  he  could  main- 
tain his  position;  but  when  foreign  steamers  were 
acquired  by  the  Daimios,  and  the  Tycoon's  territory 
no  longer  presented  a  barrier,  but  could  be  sailed 
round  at  will,  his  tenure  of  ofllce  was  precarious  and 
soon  became  untenable.  The  re-establishment  of  the 
rightful  sovereignty  was  prolonged  until  the  education 
to  the  necessity  of  foreign  intercourse  was  completed. 
The  sesame  Japan  gives  to  the  forces  of  the  age,  her 
school  and  civil  service  system  of  reform,  and  the  de- 
creed intention  of  constitutional  government,  with  the 
great  gains  to  truth  and  comity,  are  among  the  results  of 
the  initial  pressure  of  civilization  applied  in  this  decisive 
manner.  Minister  Pruyn  thoroughly  acquainted  him- 
self with  the  institutions  and  arts  of  the  East,  so  as  to 
become  admittedly  an  unexcelled  authority  upon  them 
to  his  countrymen.  He  wrote  at  length  to  the  State 
Department  the  results  of  his  observations,  and  bis 
reasons  for  his  lines  of  policy.  His  correspondence 
was  hardly  equalled  in  volume  by  that  of  any  other 
representative.  In  the  opinion  of  Charles  Sumner,  so 
long  and  honorably  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  expressed  to  the  late 
Hon.  J.  "V.  L.  Pruyn,  then  the  member  of  Congress 
from  the  Albany  district,  Mr.  Pruyn's  correspondence 
.was  not  surpassed  in  ability  by  that  of  any  other 
American  Envoy,  with  possibly  the  exception  of 
Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams.  Mr.  Pruyn  concededly 
secured  American  equality  of  rights  in  the  East, 
and  did  it  in  a  way  which  has  made  the  contin- 
uation of  his  policy  the  combined  preference  and 
necessity  of  his  successors.  Returning  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  with  evidences  of  the  honor  of  his  Gov- 
ernment and  of  his  countrymen,  Mr.  Pruyn  was 
supported  iu  1867,  as  the  c  ndidate  for  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  his  native  State,  as  the  representative 
of  the  union  of  the  conservative  Republicans  with 
those  with  whom  partisan,  causes  had  placed  them 
aforetime  at  variance,  but  with  whom  agreement  on 
constitutional  questions  and  on  reconstruction  by  re- 
conciliation had  reunited  them.  An  attack  of  diphthe- 
ria, with  its  consequences,  tlien  retired  him  from  civic 
and  business  activity  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was, 
however,  induced  by  Gov.  Hoffman  to  serve  on  the 
non-partisan  commission  to  frame  amendments  to  the 
State  Constitution,  That  illustrious  gathering  of 
scholars  and  statesmen  made  him  their  presiding  offi- 
cer. He  more  directly  perhaps  than  any  other  man 
tempered  and  determined  the  course  of  results  which 
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to-day  take  form  in  the  better  business  government  of 
our  State  and  in  the  enlargement  of  tlie  powers  of  tlie 
executive  office.  Among  his  associates  in  the  body 
■were  Francis  Kernan,  Lucius  Robinson,  Judge  Rum- 
sey,  Judge  Jaolsson,  ex-Attorney  General  Daniel  Pratt, 
B.  D.  Silliman,  Erastus  Brooks,  William  Cassidy  and 
others  of  equal  distinction.  We  have  but  outlined  a 
few  of  the  more  public  trusts  and  achievements  of 
Mr.  Pruyn's  career  in  the  service  of  his  city,  his  State 
and  the  Nation.  Space  does  not  permit  more  than  a 
bald  indication  of  other  positions  which  have  dotted 
a  life  in  the  public  interest.  This  last  State  service 
was,  as  has  been  seen,  the  formulation  of  the  forces  of 
administrative  reform,  which  the  preceding  constitu- 
tional convention  did  not  frame  in  a  way  to  command 
popular  approval.  The  commission  over  which  Mr. 
Pruyn  presided  succeeded,  however,  in  originating 
measures  which  were  as  feasible  as  they  have  been 
beneficent.  The  sale  of  the  lateral  canals  was  provi- 
ded for.  The  substitution  of  a  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Works  for  three  Canal  Commissioners  and  of  a  Su- 
perintendent of  State  Prisons  for  three  Inspectors  was 
secured.  Sectarian  appropriations,  which  had  become 
a  gross  abuse,  were  estopped.  The  prohibition  of  the 
constitution  was  laid  on  special  legislation.  The  Exe- 
cutive was  given  power  to  veto  item  <  in  money  bills, 
without  prejudice  to  those  which  he  might  approve.  A 
two-thirds  vote  of  all  legislators  elected  was,  made  nec- 
essary to  override  a  veto,  instead  of  merely  two-thirds 
of  a  quorum.  The  government  of  the  State  was  placed 
on  a  basis  which  has  enabled  its  debt  and  taxes  to  be 
steadily  lessened  while  its  rills  of  revenue  increased. 
It  should  be  noted  that  as  on  Mr.  Pruyn  from  1847  to 
1850  devolved  duties  connected  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  1846  constitution,  by  legislation,  so  was  it  the 
privilege  of  the  State  to  secure  him  in  1872  to  moder- 
ate the  work  of  adjusting  the  changes  and  reforms  to 
that  instrument  required  by  the  newer  duties  of  the 
newer  times.  This  separated  State  service  was 
bridged  by  the  wonderful  work  on  his  part  to  empha- 
size and  perpetuate  the  primacy  of  his  country  in  the 
antipodes.  In  addition  to  these  duties,  Mr.  Pruyn 
served  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  for  the  two 
years  of  the  term^of  Gov.  Clark  and  as  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  dm'ing  the  administrations  of  Gover- 
nors Seward,  Silas  Wright,  W.  0.  Bouck  and  Wash- 
ington Hunt.  The  peculiar  talents,  public  experience 
and  social  position  of  this  gentleman  have  required 
him  to  consent  to  place  liis  labors  at  the  service  of  not 
a  few  institutions.  He  is  a  trustee  of  Rutgers  College ; 
a  Governor  of  Union  University ;  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dudley  Observatory;  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Albany 
Medical  College,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Normal  Scliool.     His  literary  and 


art -collections  are  extensive,  rare  and  valuable.  His 
collection  of  Japanese  and  porcelain  wares,  of  the 
most  historical  and  elegant  and  unique  sort,  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  equaled  in  value  or  variety  by  any  public 
or  private  collection  in  the  United  States,  if  in  Europe, 
and  his  library  is  replete  with  antique  books  and  a 
wealth  of  engravings  which  together  comprise  the 
choicest  specimens  of  the  typographical  and  graphic 
art,  from  the  time  of  the  first  use  of  movable  types 
unto  the  present.  The  artistic  value  of  these  is  not 
second  to  their  historical  and  literary  worth.  As  the 
gentleman  is  himself  an  authority  on  all  these  subjects, 
so  is  his  mansion  a  sanctuary  and  resort  in  one,  of  their 
devotees.  As  a  collector  and  annalist  his  fame  is  known 
to  the  scholars  and  artists  of  all  lands.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Pruyn  has  been  President  of  the  National 
Commercial  Bank,  an  institution  for  almost  sixty 
years  the  depository  of  the  general  funds  of  the  State. 
He  is  also  the  Vice-President  of  the  Albany  Savings 
Bank,  incorporated  in  1820,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Trust  Company,  in  New  York  city.  At 
an  early  period  in  his  manhood  life,  Mr.  Pruyn  was 
most  happily  married  to  an  Albany  gentlewoman,  of  a 
lineage  equal  to  his  own,  and  with  mental  and  moral 
gifts  which  have  admirably  enabled  her  to  be  of 
spacious  assistance  and  lielpful  companionship  to  him, 
in  all  of  his  varied,  distinguislied,  and  responsible 
career.  The  lady  is  Jane  Anne,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Gerrrit  T.  Lansing,  who  represented  the  Albany 
district  in  Congress,  in  the  term  of  President  Jackson, 
and  who  at  his  death  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  this  State.  The  family  is 
distinguished  in  Albany  for  its  virtues,  influence  and 
public  talents.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  Mrs. 
Pruyn  was  Treasurer  of  the  State,  and  also  the  Law 
Chancellor,  and  her  mother's  father  was  Abraham 
Yates,  early  distinguished  as  the  founder  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Thomas  Jefferson  into  a  party  in  this  com- 
monwealth. He  was  called  "  the  Democrat,"  alike  to 
distinguish  him  as  the  father  of  that  party  in  New 
York,  and  to  mark  his  primacy  of  influence  in  it. 
The  historical  political  articles  signed  "The  Rough- 
Hewer,"  were  his.  Two  sons  now  in  active  business 
and  public  life  are  the  fruit  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Pruyn. 
His  sons  are  following  his  example  in  devoting  their 
energies  to  the  welfare  of  their  native  city ;  both  are 
in  active  business,  one  being  also  a  Park  Commissioner 
of  Albany  and  a  member  of  the  commission  to  build 
the  new  municipal  and  county  building.  Mr.  Pruyn 
is  likewise  largely  interested  in  great  manufacturing 
interests,  some  of  which  are  now  managed  by  his  two 
sons.  Wearing  his  years  as  lightly  as  a  man  of  forty, 
Mr,  Pruyn's  activity  in  literature,  art,  science,  educa- 
tion and  benevolences,  mates  not  only  with  his  energy 
in  business  affairs,  but  furnishes  an  example ,  to  the 
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citizenship  of  his  country  of  the  duty  of  employing 
the  talents  committed  to  one  for  the  largest  and  best 
uses  of  the  time  and  country  in  which  one's  lot  is  cast, 
and  of  holding  powers  and  opportunities  in  trust  for 
the  purposes  of  God  and  humanity.  His  public  ser- 
vice and  his  private  life  have  been  propelled  on  the 
plane  of  principle.  The  distinctions  that  have  come 
to  him  have  been  such  as  he  first  commanded  by  abili- 
ty and  then  made  instrumental  in  the  work  of  benefit- 
ting his  country  and  his  kind,  and  the  qualities  shown 
by  his  ancestors  for  over  500  years  have  come  to 
no  inconspicuous  or .  unworthy  expression,  at  his 
hands,  in  any  of  the  great  results  with  which  he 
has  been  identified  in  the  present  century. 


THOMPSON,  JOHN,  founder  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank,  founder  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New 
York  city,  and  the  initiator  and  prime  mover  in 
the  establishment  of  the  National  banking  system  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  Berkshire  County, 
Massachusetts,  in  1803,  a  county  celebrated  alike  for 
its  rugged  hills  and  its  many  hardy  sons  who,  like  Mr. 
Thompson,  have  achieved  fame  and  fortune  in  after 
life.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  took  care  to  Inculcate  in  the  minds  of  his 
sons  those  sterling  principles  of  industry  and  integrity 
which  formed  the  groundwork  of  subsequent  prosper- 
ity and  usefulness.  Young  Thompson  remained  on 
the  farm,  working  with  his  father  in  the  summer  and 
attending  school  in  the  winter,  until  he  attained  his 
nineteenth  year.  He  completed  his  studies  at  school 
at  the  old  Hadley  Academy,  famous  as  an  institution 
of  learning  sixty  or  more  years  ago,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  became  a  teacher,  at  a  small  salary,  in  Hamp- 
shire County  of  that  State.  After  finishing  his  terra 
here  he  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  and  assumed  the 
charge  of  a  select  school,  in  which  occupation  he  con- 
tinued until  appointed  agent  of  Yates  and  Mclntire's 
Lottery  at  Poughkeepsie,  a  scheme  authorized  for  the 
benefit  of  Union  College,  and  legalized  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. He  was  employed  for  three  years  by  this  firm 
and  his  earnings  aggregated  something  over  $3,000. 
With  this  modest  capital  he  came  to  New  York  city, 
and  made  his  start  in  Wall  street  in  1833,  about  fifty 
years  ago. »  He  opened  a  broker's  office  near  the  pres- 
ent agency  of  the  Bank  of  Nevada.  This  small,  un- 
pretentious office  would  compare  most  unfavorably 
with  the  elegant  banking  rooms  of  the  latter  day  finan- 
cial magnates  of  the  metropolis,  but  it  then  answered 
all  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  and  the  young 
financier  commenced  his  career  hopefully  and  bravely. 
Adjoining  his  office  was  that  of  the  Courier  cmd  En- 
quirer, the  able  exponent  of  the  Whig  party,  under  the 


editorial  management  of  James  Watson  Webb,  and 
the  leading  newspaper  at  the  tine  in  New  York. 
Bowling  Green  and  the  Battery  were  then  the  fashion- 
able neighborhoods,  and  the  financial  and  commercial 
business  of  the  city — the  population  of  which  hardly 
exceeded  150,000— was  almost  entirely  east  of  Broad- 
way andjsouth  of  Canal  street.  Broad  and  Nassau 
streets  w«re  poorly  paved  and  little  occupied  by  bank- 
ers or  brokers,  while  Wall  street,  then  as  now,  was  the 
money  centre  of  the  city  and  of  the  country.  Jacob 
Little  was  the  great  broker  of  that  early  day,  and  his  bold 
operations  excited  the  wonder  of  the  city  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  country.  According  to  Mr. 
Thompson's  recollection,  Mr.  Little  began  business  with 
a  small  capital  and  in  a  few  years  amassed  a  fortune  of 
$3,000,000,  something  extraordinary  for  those  days. 
Misfortune  and  reverses,  however,  eventually  overtook 
him,  and  his  wealth  was  swept  away.  The  strongest 
houses  of  the  street  at  that  period  were  those  of  John 
Ward  &  Co.,  Prime,  Ward  &  King,  Corning  &  Co., 
and  Dykers  &  Alstine,  the  members  of  which  are  now 
all  dead.  The  principal  stock  dealt  in  was  the  Harlem 
Railroad  Company,  and  its.  fluctuations,  under  the 
manipulations  of  Jacob  Little  and  others,  afforded 
ample  opportunities  for  making  or  losing  fortunes. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  then  unknown  to  fame,  owned 
and  commanded  a  large  sloop  between  the  city  and 
Staten  Island.  John  Jacob  Astor  was  the  richest  man 
in  New  York,  and  Stephen  Whiting  the  next  in  point 
of  wealth,  while  the  present  kings  of  finance  were 
small  boys,  little  dreaming  of  Wall  street  or  the  great 
future  before  them.  Prudent,  cautious  and  intelligent 
in  all  his  transactions,  Mr.  Thompson  succeeded,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  in  augmenting  his  original 
$3,000  to  $10,000,  when,  perceiving  the  necessity  for 
the  establishment  of  a  journal  giving  authentic  and 
reliable  information  on  the  currency  of  the  country, 
which  then  consisted  mainly  of  State  bank  issues,  he 
founded  the  subsequently  famous  paper,  Thompson's 
Bank  Note  Reporter.  This  journal — the  pioneer  in  its 
line,  accurate  and  trustworthy  in  all  its  reports — had  an 
extraordinary  success,  and  became  a  necessity  in  every 
bank,  broker's  office  and  counting  room  in  the  United 
States.  Its  circulation  in  time  exceeded  100,000  copies 
per  week.  In  his  fearless  denunciations,  through  the 
columns  of  his  journal,  of  bad  banking  and  fraudulent 
issues  of  currency  notes,  Mr.  Thompson  became  in- 
volved in  several  important  law  suits,  but  he  came  out 
victorious  in  the  courts  in  every  instance,  and  every 
attempt  to  suppress  his  efforts  only  increased  his  in- 
fluence, and  further  established  his  reliability  for 
correct  judgment  and  honest  exposure.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  great  civil  war,  Mr.  Thompson  foresaw 
the  disadvantages  and  evils  which  would  inevitably 
overtake  the  country  if  a  stable  and  solid  currency 
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were  not  provided  by  the  General  Government,  and  he 
accordingly  took  the  initiative  in  the  establishment  of 
the  National  banking  system ;  and  the  adoption  of  this 
now  popular  financial  scheme  by  the  United  States 
Government  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  wholly 
due  to  his  efforts  and  advocacy.  On  June  17th,  1861, 
Mr.  Thompson  forwarded  the  following  communica- 
tion on  this  subject  to  President  Lincoln  and  Secre- 
tary Chase.  At  that  date  he  deemed  it  advisable  for 
Mr.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  so  shape  the 
finances  and  currency  of  the  country  as  to  sustain 
specie  payments,  and  at  this  time,  in  the  light  of  past 
events,  he  believes  that  had  this  currency  measure  been 
promptly  adopted,  specie  payments  could  have  been 
sustained  all  through  the  war : 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  : 

SiES — It  appears  to  me  that  the  Government  finan- 
ces can  be  very  advantageously  aided  and  the  people 
benefitted  at  the  same  time  by  adopting  a  system  of 
Government  currency,  the  outlines  only  of  which  I 
will  delineate  in  this  communication  : 

1.  Congress  to  empower  the  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  Currency  Commissioners,  who  can  act  independ- 
ently or  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

3.  This  Board  to  have  power  to  execute  circulating 
notes,  in  convenient  denominations,  made  redeemable 
on  demand  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  receivable  for 
all  public  dues. 

3.  The  Board  to  receive  from  the  Treasury,  say 
twenty-five  per  cent,  specie  and  seventy-five  per  cent. 
United  States  stock  or  bonds,  and  pass  over  to  the 
Treasury  circulating  notes  to  a  corresponding  amount. 

4.  This  currency  to  be  tire  disbursing  money  for 
Government  money  instead  of  gold. 

5.  The  Commissioners  tlien  to  execute  an  additional 
amount  of  circulating  notes,  sufficient  to  be  at  all  times 
prepared  to  give  to  the  public  such  notes  in  exchange 
for  silver  and  gold. 

6.  To  exemplify :  The  Commissioners  would  issue 
four  millions  of  notes  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  receive  from  him,  for  their  re- 
demption, one  million  of  specie  and  thi-ee  million  of 
United  States  stocks,  giving  notes  to  the  public  for 
specie,  dollar  for  dollar  only. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  circulating  notes  the 
Commissioners  to  have  power,  by  advice  and  consent 
of  the  President,  to  issue,  in  exchange  for  specie,  notes 
bearing  interest  and  payable  only  at  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days'  notice  from  the  holder. 

8.  Should  specie  accumulate  so  that  the  proportion 
would  be  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  all  out- 
standing notes,  then  the  Government  may  furnish  stock 
or  bonds  only  in  exchange  for  circulating  notes,  so  that 
the  percentage  of  specie  to  circulation  shall  not  be  less 
than  twenty-five  per  cent.,  but  should  the  specie  dim- 
inish to  the  peril  of  prompt  specie  resumption,  tlien 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  put  a  portion  of  the 
stock  held  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  market  to  re- 
plenish the  specie  reserve. 

9.  It  is  my  opinion  that  during  the  war,  and  whilst 
the  Government  disbursements  are  so  enormous,  and 
while  indi^dual  and  bank  credits  are  impaired,  this 
measure  will  give  the  Government  from  $50,000,000 


to  170,000,000,  and  save  forcing  upon  the  market  an 
equal  amount  of  loans ;  but  should  the  volume  of  this 
currency  be  sustained  at  $35,000,000  only,  the  relief 
will  be  essential  and  the  saving  in  interest  very  con- 
.  siderable. 

10.  And,  further,  I  believe  the  measure  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  people  and  to  the  army,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  furnish  a  paper  currency  which  will  be  free 
from  discount,  free  from  failures,  convenient  for  re- 
mittances by  mail  and  much  more  desirable  to  cany 
when  travelling  or  marching  than  gold.  Besides, 
every  well  wisher  of  our  country's  cause  will  feel  that 
the  holding  of  these  notes  if  for  only  a  day  is  contrib- 
uting a  mite  in  time  of  need. 

The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Thompson  attracted  wide 
attention  at  the  time,  and  were  favorably  considered 
by  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Chase,  but  no 
action  was  then  taken  upon  them.  In  order  rightly  to 
understand  the  force  and  foresight  of  these  suggestions, 
the  following  data  should  be  remembered : 

July  4th,  1861,  Congress  convened  in  extra  session 
and  the  President  issued  a  call  for  400,000  men  and 
$400,000,000;  July  17th,  the  act  for  issuing  the  first 
greenbacks,  then  called  demand  notes,  and  the  first 
7-30  Treasury  notes,  .was  passed ;  August  5th,  Con- 
gress authorized  demand  notes  to  he  issued  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000,000  in  lieu  of  $20,000,000  issued 
under  the  act  of  July  17th;  January  2d,  1862,  the 
banks  and  the  Government  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments ;  February  IStli,  1863,  Congress  authorized  the 
issue  of  $10,000,000  more  demand  notes,  making  in 
all  $60,000,000 ;  February  25th,  1862,  Congress  author- 
ized the  issue  of  $150,000,000  more  greenbacks,  and 
proclaimed  all  such  issues  a  legal  tender.  This  act 
also  provided  for  deposits  in  Sub-Treasuries  for  not 
less  than  thirty  days  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  thus 
adopting  by  piecemeal,  and  when  too  late  to  be 
efficient,  the  whole  of  Mr.  Thompson's  scheme  of  June 
17th,  1861. 

In  1868  these  same  suggestions  formed  the  basis  for 
the  National  Bank  system  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  these  measures,  encountered 
the  most  determined  and  virulent  opposition  from  all 
the  old  banks  and  bank  officers ;  and  Secretary  Chase 
— who  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Thompson, 
whose  advice  he  often  sought  in  the  dark  and  trying 
hours  of  the  country's  peril — coinciding  in  the  views 
of  the  Wall  street  financier,  also  came  in  for  a  share  of 
the  severe  criticism  and  condemnation.  The  oppo- 
sition eventually  took  the  form  of  a  circular  letter, 
issued  to  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  banks  of  the 
New  York  Clearing  House  Association,  September 
23d  1863,  bearing  on  this  scheme,  and  containing  the 
following  extraordinary  passage : 

"If  the  theory  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be 
successful,  we  shall  have  a  thousand  banks  spread 
over  the  whole  continent,  initiated  and  managed,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  by  inexperienced  men,  to  say 
nothing  of  unprincipled  adventurers,  who  will  flood 
the  country  with  a  currency  essentially  irredeemable 
— banks'  from  which  will  radiate  a  fearfiil  expansion 
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ia  the  shape  of  credits  issued  on  deposits,  themselves 
the  birth  of  inflation,  and  Proteus-like,  from  which 
elements  still  further  inflations  will  emanate;  with 
frantic  speculation  and  elevation  of  prices,  until  some 
political  convulsion  or  the  mere  hint  to  a  return  of 
specie  payments  pricking  the  bubble,  the  'system' 
will  collapse,  spreading  desolation  and  ruin  broadcast 
over  the  land,  producing  such  a  scene  of  financial 
calamity  as  shall  make  all  our  previous  convulsions 
compare  with  it  as  a  child's  rattle  to  a  whirlwind." 

Despite  these  gloomy  forebodings,  and  the  united 
opposition  and  efforts  of  the  banks,  Mr.  Thompson's 
faith  was  unshaken,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  1863,  he 
established  the  First  National  Bank  in  New  York  city 
— the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  metropolis.  There  were 
then  only  two  stockholders  outside  of  his  own  family. 
The  people  had  faith  in  the  effort  and  came  to  his 
assistance,  and  Secretary  Chase  determined  to  make 
the  system  a  success.  The  old  banks  finally  gave  up 
the  contest,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  scheme  was,  sub- 
sequently, generally  admitted.  Mr.  Thompson  con- 
tinued with  the  First  National  Bank  for  fourteen 
years,  and,  in  1877,  severed  his  connection  therewith, 
and  with  his  son,  Samuel  C.  Thompson,  organized  the 
Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York  city,  naming  it  in 
honor  of  his  friend  Salmon  P.  Chase.  The  success  of 
this  last  named  institution,  under  his  guidance,  has 
been  phenomenal,  and  has  more  than  realized  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  founders.  Mr.  Thompson 
has  recently  given  much  thought  and  attention  to 
another  branch  of  currency.  He  advocates  economy 
in  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  a  circulating  medium. 
His  idea  is  that  neither  metal  is  desirable  for  currency, 
and  that  the  mint  should  fix  their  coin  value  in  bullion, 
and  that  the  Treasury  should  store  it  and  issue  Treas- 
ury certificates  in  denominations  suitable  for  a  circu- 
lating medium.  This,  Mr.  Thompson  claims,  will  give 
the  people  a  metallic  currency  without  the  incon- 
venience of  handling  and  carrying  coin,  and  he  be- 
lieves further  that  this  will  be  true  economy,  as  no 
loss  can  arise  by  abrasion,  boring  or  clipping  of  coin, 
as  at  present,  while  if  the  paper  representing  the  metal 
is  lost,  the  Government  gains  what  the  individual 
loses.  The  following  paragraph  ^rom  an  interesting 
address  by  Mr.  Thompson  at  the  Bankers'  Conven- 
tion, August  18th,  1881,  eminently  illustrates  his  ideas 
as  to  sound  banking: 

"As  this  is  purely  a  convention  of  bankers,  and  as  I 
am  probably  the  oldest  member  of  the  Association,  I 
must  be  excused  in  uttering  a  word  of  caution  to  bank 
managers,  more  particularly  to  those  at  the  head  of 
deposit  banks.  In  receiving  deposits  from  the  general 
and  promiscuous  public,  we  morally,  though  perhaps 
not  legally,  assume  a,  fiduciary  trust,  and  in  using  such 
deposits  the  utmost  caution  and  conservation  should  be 
strictly  adhered  to,  by  always  having  a  sure  and  speedy 
controllability  over  a  sufficient  amount  of  our  assets  to 
meet  any  'demand  obligation,'  even  in  the  height  of 
a  raging  panic.     It  is  criminal  to  assume  liabilities  or 


enter  into  negotiations,  though  ever  so  promising, 
over  which  hangs  a  contingency  that  may  possibly 
endanger  this  fiduciary  trust." 

Mr.  Thompson  is  still  in  robust  health  and  bright 
and  active  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  devotes 
his  time  and  experience  to  the  Chase  National  Bank, 
of  which  his  son,  Samuel  C.  Thompson,  is  Presidents 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  seldom 
attends  the  Board,  and  never  enters  into  the  excite- 
ments of  that  institution. 


THOMPSON,  SAMUEL  CLARK,  President  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York  city,  is  the 
son  of  the  well-known  banker,  John  Thompson, 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  biography,  and  was  born 
in  New  York  city  on  the  1st  of  January,  1833.  He 
received  a  good  education  in  his  youth  and,  evincing  a 
desire  to  engage  in  the  business  in  which  his  father 
was  so  prominent  and  successful,  was  placed  in  the 
latter's  office  in  Wall  street,  when  about  seventeen 
years  of  age.  At  first  he  was  one  of  a  dozen  clerks 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  business  of  the  specie 
and  uncurrent  money  department  of  the  office,  and 
also  assisted  In  revising  and  correcting  the  quotations 
for  the  Bank  Note  and  Commercial  Reporter.  Early 
in  January,  1853,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  and  after 
spending  a  year  abroad,  mostly  on  the  Continent,  he 
returned  to  America,  and  resumed  his  active  duties  in 
his  father's  office.  Dufing  the  money  panic  of  1854 
and  1855,  he,  with  a  fellow-clerk,  went  to  Indiana,  with 
carpet-bags  full  of  "  wild-cat"  currency,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  collect  the  bank  issues.  Although  they  made 
a  des{)erate  effort  to  accomplish  this  they  were  only 
partly  successful,  and  were  ultimately  compelled  to 
relinquish  their  undertaking  and  return  to  New  York. 
While  breakfasting  in  the  hotel  at  La  Fayette  one 
morning,  during  their  sojourn  in  Indiana,  they  were 
startled  by  a  boisterous  laugh,  proceeding  from  one 
in  their  neighborhood,  which  drew  their  attention  in 
that  direction.  They  then  heard  in  some  amazement 
the  following  extract  read  from  the  La  Fayette  0<mr- 
ier :  ' '  We  will  assist  in  putting  the  gentlemen  through 
a  course  of  hydropathic  treatment  in  the  Wabash,  and 
contribute  to  purchase  them  a  suit  of  clothes  made 
from  the  extract  of  pine  and  goose-down."  From  the 
tenor  of  the  conversation  they  had  indisputable  proof 
that  these  remarks  applied  to  themselves,  and  though 
ambitious  of  being  considered  brave,  and  anxious  to 
conduct  their  mission  to  a  successful  conclusion,  it  was 
thought  advisable  not  to  re-open  the  campaign  (carpet- 
bags) in  the  face  of  such  defensive  measures;  and  as 
neither  of  the  young  men  were  desirous  of  testing  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  Wabash,  nor  of  masquera- 
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ding  in  the  proposed  uniform,  a  retreat  was  decided 
upon  and  admirably  conducted.  On  the  1st  of  Janua- 
ry, 1855,  Governor  Myron  H.  Clark,  of  New  York, 
appointed  Mr.  Thompson  on  his  military  staff,  with 
the  rank  of  Major.  About  a  year  later  Major  Thomp- 
son was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  his  commis- 
sion dating  January  16th,  1856.  On  the  28th  of  No- 
vember following  he  was  appointed  Engineer-in-chief, 
wih  the  rank  of  General.  General  Thompson,  in  con- 
nection with  his  brother,  F.  F.  Thompson,  founded,  in 
1857,  the  banking  house  of  Thompson  Brothers,  which 
conducted  financial  operations  for  six  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  when  the  National  Bank  Act  came 
into  force,  they  closed  their  banking  business,  and 
General  Thompson  assumed  the  duties  of  the  presi- 
dency of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  Tork,  to 
which  oflnce  he  had  just  been  elected.  General 
Thompson  and  his  father  were  at  this  period  almost 
alone  among  the  financiers  of  New  York  in  their 
views  on  the  National  Bank  question,  and  although 
they  organized  the  "First  National"  they  could  only 
succeed  in  persuading  two  persons  not  of  their  own 
family  to  invest  in  its  shares,  and  these  two  would 
take  but  fifty  shares  each.  When  the  Directors  were 
elected,  General  Thompson  said  to  his  father :  "Well, 
we  have  got  the  First  National  Bank  up  so  far,  now 
who  is  to  be  President  ?"  "Why,  you!"  replied  the 
father.  "O,  don't  make  me  President  of  a  concern 
that  everybody  is  hounding  down!"  exclaimed  the 
General.  "Never  mind,  my  son, "'said  the  old  gentle- 
man, "I  shall  stand  by  you,  and  as  President  Lin- 
coln, Secretary  Chase  and  Treasurer  Spinner  are  stand- 
ing behind  us,  we  are  sure  of  success.  All  the  old 
banks  are  against  us  now,  but  the  people  will  soon  be 
with  us."  General  Thompson  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  First  National  Bank  for  fourteen  years,  during 
which  its  success  was  unparalleled.  In  1877  he  sold 
out  his  interest,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  of  that 
year  formally  severed  his  connection  with  it.  A 
month  later  the  Chase  National  Bank  was  organized, 
and  General  Thompson  was  elected  its  President. 
Since  its  incorporation  this  bank  has  attained  a  busi- 
ness, a  credit,  and  a  reputation  second  to  no  other  in 
the  country.  General  Thompson's  great  merit  as  a 
banker  is  evinced  by  his  wise  conservatism  and  pru- 
dence in  financial  operations.  He  studiously  avoids 
all  merely  speculative  enterprises,  having  no  taste  for 
the  feverish  anxiety  they  so  often  entail,  and  no  desire 
to  accumulate  wealth  outside  of  a  legitimate  business. 
General  Thompson  married,  on  the  sixtli  of  March, 
1866,  Miss  Abby  G.  Sherman,  daughter  of  Edward 
T.  Sherman,  of  Dartmouth,  Mass.  One  son  has 
blessed  this  union,  who  bears  the  name  Ferris  Sher- 
man Thompson,  designedly  perpetuating  the  surnames 
of  his  ancestors,  Solomon  Ferris,   of  Ulster  County, 


N.  Y.,  his  paternal  great-grandfather,  and  Isaac 
Sherman,  of  Massachusetts,  his  maternal  great-grand- 
father. General  Thompson  has  made  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope four  times,  and  have  also  traveled  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  including  California.  When  M.  de 
Lesseps  was  on  the  Isthmus,  General  Thompson,  being 
a  Director  and  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  of  the 
Panama  Railroad,  met  the  renowned  Frenchman  at 
Panama,  preliminary  to  selling  the  railroad  to  the 
canal  company.  General  Thompson  is  a  man  of  great 
business  activity,  and  besides  being  a  prominent  offi- 
cer in  the  several  corporations  above  named,  he  was 
for  a  number  of  years  a  Director  in  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  and  is  now  a  Director  in  the  Mu- 
nicipal Gas  Company  of  New  York. 


CLARK,  ALONZO,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  emi- 
nent physicians  of  New  York  city,  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  that  city,  was  born  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  present  century.  After  a  course 
of  preparatory  study  he  entered  Williams  College,  and 
was  graduated  therefrom,  in  1838,  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Deciding  upon  the  profession  of 
medicine,  he  at  once  began  his  studies,  and  in  due 
course  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York 
city  in  1835.  Shortly  thereafter  he  began  his  jDrofes- 
sorial  career  as  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Materia 
Medica  in  the  Vermont  Medical  College  at  Burlington. 
Removing  to  this  State,  he  next  filled  the  chair  of 
Physiology  and  Pathology  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  New  York  from  1848  to  1855,  and  in 
the  latter  year  became  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Practical  Medicine  in  that  institution,  which  position 
he  continues  to  hold.  He  was  appointed  Visiting 
Physician  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  about  the 
year  1855,  and  in  1861  was  President  of  the  Medical 
Board  and  Consulting  Physician  to  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital. Dr.  Clark  is  Consulting  Physician  to  the  North- 
eastern Dispensary,  and  also  to  the  Northern  Dis- 
pensary. He  is  a  member  of  the  New  Y'ork  State 
Medical  Society,  and  was  chosen  President  of  that 
body  in  1853.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  of  the  New  York  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Society,  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men,  of  the  New 
York  Pathological  Society,  and  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine.  His  contributions  to  medical 
literature  have  been  of  unusual  interest,  and  have  never 
failed  to  command  that  consideration  which  his  emi- 
nence in  the  profession  justly  merited.  In  the  winter 
of  1863-3  he  drew  attention  at  Bellevue  Hospital  to 
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the  frequent  occurrence  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys  in 
cases  of  chronic  dysentery,  and  to  the  mental  apathy, 
anorexia,  vomiting,  and  the  occasional  oedema,  which 
Br.  Clarli  thought,  in  part  at  least,  attributable  to  the 
diminished  eUmination  of  urea  by  the  kidneys.  In  the 
third  edition  of  Professor  Austin  Flint's  "  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,"  the  attention  of  the  medical 
profession  of  this  country  was  first  called  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  plan  of  treating  diseases  of  the  abdomen  by  the 
use  of  opium,  as  shown  by  cases  of  puerperal  peri- 
tonitis treated  by  Dr.  Clark  in  the  lying-in  wards  of 
Bellevue  Hospital  in  1851  and  1853.  The  following 
letter  from  Dr.  Clark  to  Dr.  Plbit  gives  the  former's 
reasons  for  resorting  to  the  use  of  opium  in  abdominal 
disease : 

"  I  began  to  treat  simple  peritonitis  by  opium  alone 
in  1843-3,  not  knowing,  at  that  time,  that  Graves  had 
depended  on  it  for  peritonitis  arising  from  perforation. 
It  was  suggested  by  observing  the  results  of  bleeding 
and  opium  together,  as  advised  by  Armstrong.  Nine 
cases  were  treated  by  opium  alone,  and  eight  of  them 
recovered  in  the  next  three  or  four  years.  This  was  a 
result  so  much  better  than  I  had  before  witnessed,  that 
I  followed  that  plan  in  all  cases  I  met  afterwards,  till 
the  time  to  which  you  refer,  when  I  undertook  to  cure 
puerperal  peritonitis  with  opium." 

Professor  Clark,  however,  was  led  to  apply  this 
method  of  treatment  in  these  cases  from  his  previous 
experience  of  its  efficacy  in  simple  peritonitis.  The 
Medical  Record  of  March  Ist,  1866,  publishes  one  of 
the  most  concise  and  valuable  lectures  on  Asiatic 
Cholera,  by  Professor  Clark,  known  in  medical  litera- 
ture, drawing  attention  to  the  pathological  anatomy  of 
cholera,  the  appearance  of  a  person  who  had  died  of 
the  disease,  certain  phenomena  sometimes  developed 
in  connection  with  muscular  contraction,  and  the  post 
mortem  changes  in  the  brain,  stomach  and  large  and 
small  intestines.  At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  May  9th,  1866,  Dr.  Clark  dis- 
cussed the  use  of  morphia  hypodermically  injected,  to 
prevent  death  from  overdoses  of  aconite,  and  recited 
the  histories  of  two  cases  where  life  had  been  saved 
thereby.  On  February  7th,  1870,  Dr.  Clark  delivered 
an  original  lecture  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  on  "  Relapsing  Fever,"  which  then  appeared 
at  New  York  for  the  first  time.  Among  other  papers 
contributed  by  Dr.  Clark  to  the  medical  literature  of 
the  day  are  "Destruction  of  One  Lung  by  Inflamma- 
tory Phthi^sis,"  published  in  the  Medical  Record  Jan- 
uary 3d,  1875;  "  Salicylate  of  Sodain  RheumatiiJm," 
published  in  the  same  periodical  October  7th,  1876 ; 
"  Localized  Peritonitis— Prolonged  Jaundice— Renal 
and  Cardiac  Disease,"  published  July  30th,  1878,  etc. 
Many  living  practitioners  of  note  were  formerly  pupils 
of  Dr.  Clark,  who  is  one  of  the  last  of  a  generation  of 
remarkable  men,  whose  impress  on  the  practice  and 
literatiu'e  of  medicine  is  as  lasting  as  it  is  beneficial. 


PEABODY,  HON.  CHARLES  A.,  of  New  York 
city,   was  born  at  Sandwich,  in    Stafford,  now 
Carroll  County,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  10th  day 
of  July,  A.D.  1814,  and  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and 
Abigail  Peabody,  who  were  natives  of  Boxford,  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts.   His  paternal  grandfather  was 
Richard  Peabody,  of  Boxford,  an  officer  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  who  had  a  command  at  Ticonderoga 
and  elsewhere.    His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Wood,  was  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Wood,  also  of 
Boxford.     His   maternal  grandmother's   name    was 
Hale.     Her  family  claimed  to  be  descended  from  a 
collateral  branch  of  the  family  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 
On  his  father's  side  he  is  descended  from  Welsh  an- 
cestry. The  name  of  Peabody  (as  tradition  of  heraldry 
has  it)  is  composed  of  two  words — Pea  or  Pa,  mean- 
ing mountain,  and  Boadie,  meaning  man,  and  signifies 
mountain-man  or  man  of  the  mountains — and  was  first 
borne  by  a  chieftain  of  a  clan  in  the  mountains  of 
Wales.    After  the  battle  between  Nero  and  Boadicea, 
about  the  year  61,  which  determined  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Britons,  in  which  the  Romans 
were  successful,  the  Queen's  forces,  although  routed, 
refused  to  surrender,  and  such  of  them  as  escaped  the 
sword  of  the  Romans  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  there 
maintained  a  wild  independence  under  a  chieftain, 
who,  from  that  fact,  acquired  the  name  of  Peabody  or 
man  of  the  mountains.   The  father  of  our  subject,  who 
was  a  lawyer  of  fine  talents,  and  much  respected  as  a 
gentleman  of  high  moral  and  social  qualities  and  much 
general  culture,  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  the  class  of  1803.     He  was  a  college-mate  of 
Daniel  Webster  and  a  class-mate  of  Ezekiel,  the  cher- 
ished brother  whose  name  Daniel  desired  always  to 
have  associated  with  his  own.    An  intimacy  between 
himself  and  Ezekiel,  contracted  in  college,  continued 
throughout  their  lives.    He  lived  and  practiced  law  in 
Sandwich,  Epsom  and  Tamworth,  New  Hampshire,  at 
diflerent  periods  of  his  life,  and,  after  retiring  from 
business,   moved  to  Andover,   Massachusetts,  in  his 
native  county,  for  the  better  education  of  his  younger 
children,  about  1843,  where  he  died  in  1859.   His  wife 
survived  him,  and  died  at  Andover  in  1873.    The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  (the  oldest  of  ten  children)  was 
educated  partly  by  private  tuition  at  his  father's  house, 
partly  at  Boxford,  in  Massachusetts,  and  partly  in  the 
classical  schools  (academies)  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  Hampshire;   among  others,  those  at  Wolf  bor- 
ough, Gilford,  Sanborntown  (now  Tilton)  and  Gilman- 
ton.     He  fitted  for  college  with  the  intention  of  enter- 
ing Dartmouth,  the  aima  mater  of  his  father.    Fail- 
ure of  health  at  the  critical  time  defeated  that  purpose, 
however,  and  had  almost  unlimited  control  over  his 
movements  and  destiny  for  a  time  much  longer  than 
tlie  term  of  a  college  course.    In  the  years  1833  and 
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1833  he  lived  most  of  the  tiuie  iu  Beverly,  Massachu- 
setts, where  he  taught  and  studied  as  health  and  cir- 
cumstances permitted.  In  1834  he  went  to  Baltimore, 
attracted  thither  by  advantages  of  climate  over  north- 
ern New  Hampshire  and  the  greater  facilities  afforded 
there  for  his  temporary  occupation  of  teaching,  by 
which  to  support  himself  and  render  needed  pecuniary 
aid  in  the  education  of  younger  members  of  the  family. 
There  he  pursued  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Nathaniel  Williams,  at  that  time  Attorney  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Maryland.  He  re- 
mained in  Maryland  a  little  more  than  two  years, when 
he  returned  to  New  England,  and,  after  spending 
several  months  at  his  father's  house  among  the  moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire  to  acquire  sufficient  health  to 
enable  Mm  to  return  to  the  study  of  his  profession, 
he  entered  the  law  school  of  Harvard  University.  He 
remained  there  until  the  summer  of  1839,  when  he 
again  made  a  somewhat  protracted  visit  in  New  Hamp- 
shire in  pursuit  of  health.  After  a  summer  spent  there 
he  went,  late  in  November  of  1839,  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  he  has  since  resided.  There  he  entered 
an  office  as  a  student,  introduced  by  the  late  Ruf  us 
Choate,  of  Boston ;  for  he  had  to  serve  a  clerkship  as 
student  in  New  York  before  he  could  be  admitted  to 
the  Bar.  During  that  time  he  found  for  a  while  some 
employment  with  the  late  Mr.  George  Griffin,  aiding 
him  in  looking  up  law  in  the  preparation  of  his  causes. 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Havens,  who  is  still  living,  at  that  time 
a  partner  of  Mr.  Griffin,  recollects  the  sonorous  terms 
in  which  Mr.  Griffin  introduced  Mr.  Peabody  to  him 
as  "a  gentleman  of  whom  Judge  Story  speaks  in 
terms  as  high  as  it  is  possible  for  one  gentleman  to 
use  iu  speaking  of  another."  He  very  soon  left  those 
occupations,  however,  and  commenced  business  as  a 
practitioner  at  the  Bar.  In  1846  he  married  Julia 
Caroline  Livingston,  daughter  of  James  Duane  Living- 
ston, of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  continued  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  city  of  New  York,  taking  no 
active  part  in  politics,  but  always  observing  with  in- 
terest the  course  of  events  in  the  General  Government, 
and  especially  those  connected  with  slavery  and  the 
slave  power.  He  was  an  unconditional  Whig  through- 
out the  life  of  that  party,  and  his  residence  at  the 
South  in  early  life  had  given  him  so  much  knowledge 
of  slavery  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  where  he  had 
had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  it  personally,  and 
less  directly  in  other  Southern  States  to  which  it  had 
radiated  from  them,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  the 
country,  on  the  plantation,  and  in  the  family,  in  its 
effect  on  the  slave,  the  owner,  the  other  free  popula- 
tion, white  and  colored,  and  on  general  prosperity, 
that  he  early  formed  very  positive  opinions  concerning 
it  and  its  very  great  evils.  On  this,  as  on  all  other 
subjects,  he  was  conservative  and  temperate  in  his 


opinions  and  feelings,  taking  no  part  in  prosecutions 
or  extravagant  denunciations  of  those  engaged  in  or 
those  wlio  had  originated  it,  but  always  deprecating 
such  courses  as  being,  to  his  mind,  not  only  inexpe- 
dient and  unwise,  but  also  unjust.  With  the  strongest 
possible  convictions  against  slavery  on  all  grounds, 
moral  and  economic,  he  counselled  and  cultivated 
moderation  in  the  treatment  of  it.  He  was  ever  op- 
posed to  intemperate  agitation  as  tending  to  no  good, 
but  liable  to  lead  to  great  evil.  He  was  for  years  prior 
to  the  formation  of  the  Rspublican  party  an  active 
member  of  the  Union  Safety  Committee  in  New  York, 
a  body  of  conservative  gentlemen  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, organized  to  repress  and  prevent  acrimonious 
discussion  and  treatment  of  the  subject  as  tending  to 
alienate  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  per- 
haps to  imperil  the  peace  and  possibly  the  integrity  of 
the  Nation.  When  the  Republican  party  was  organ- 
ized, adopting  as  its  principles  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
that  it  might  remain  undisturbed  where  it  then  existed, 
but  should  on  no  condition  be  extended  into  territory 
where  it  did  not  then  exist,  he  accepted  those  views  as 
the  best  terms  for  freedom  to  be  obtained  peaceably, 
and  perhaps  the  best  the  lovers  of  freedom  were  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution  in  demanding.  In  1855  he 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  organized  the 
Republican  party  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party  for  election  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  to  succeed  Robert  H.  Morris,  but  his  party 
was  in  the  minority.  In  the  same  year  (1855)  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  the  successor  of  Henry  P.  Ed- 
wards, deceased.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  to  fill  a  vacancy 
created  by  the  resignation  of  James  R.  Whiting.  In 
1857  he  was  again  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  party 
was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  elect  him.  He  served 
on  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  terms  for 
which  he  was  appointed,  and  received  more  than  the 
votes  of  his  party  at  the  times  he  was  nominated  for 
election.  While  serving  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  when  his  term  in  that  Court  was  about  to  ex- 
pire, he  was  offered,  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
appointment  of  City  Judge.  This  would  have  made 
him  Judge  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  the  princi- 
pal criminal  court  of  the  city,  having  jurisdiction  of 
causes  of  the  first  magnitude.  This  appointment  he  did 
not  accept.  In  1858,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Governor 
of  New  York,  Commissioner  of  Quarantine,  to  succeed 
ex-Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  with  authority  to 
abolish  the  tlien  present  station  and  erect  a  new  one 
elsewhere,  as  the  commission  might  decide.  His  asso- 
ciates in  this  commission  were  John  C.  Green,  of  the 
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city  of  New  York,  and  George  W.  Patterson,  of  Chau- 
tauqua County,  late  Lieutenant-Governor  and  member 
of  Congress.  Tliis  commission  was  one  of  importance 
at  tlie  time — just  after  tlie  quarantine  buildings  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  terror-stricken  mob,  and  the 
wildest  fears  that  contagious  diseases  might  be  trans- 
mitted from  such  a  station  had  taken  possession  of 
many  minds.  He  held  this  office  until  1863.  In  1863 
he  was  appointed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  Judge  of  the  United  States  Provis- 
ional Court  for  the  State  of  Louisiana.  This  court  was 
called  into  existence  by  the  necessities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  respect  to  its  foreign  relations,  after 
the  conquest  of  New  Orleans  and  other  parts  of  Louisi- 
ana by  the  army  of  the  United  States  during  the  late 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  while  that  territory  was 
held  in  military  occupation.  The  condition  of  things 
there  required  a  tribunal  of  extraordinary  powers.  A 
large  part  of  the  population  of  New  Orleans  and  Louisi- 
ana were  persons  of  foreign  birth  and  allegiance,  hav- 
ing claims  on  their  respective  Governments  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  rights.  Those  Governments,  when  ap- 
pealed to,  made  demands  through  their  ministers  resi- 
dent at  Washington  on  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  number  and  importance  of  these  claims 
had  become  so  great  that  the  State  Department  was 
greatly  embarrassed  by  them.  The  Secretary  of  State 
had  been  more  than  half  his  time  since  the  conquest 
occupied  by  them,  and  they  had,  in  some  instances, 
assumed  such  proportions  as  to  threaten  seriously  the 
relations  of  the  Government  with  foreign  Powers.  In 
this  condition  of  things  it  was  resolved  to  constitute  a 
tribunal  which  should  be  empowered  to  decide  all 
these  questions,  and  keep  them  from  the  Department. 
In  order  to  make  the  relief  as  complete  as  possible,  it 
would  be  necessary  not  only  to  give  such  a  court  a 
most  comprehensive  jurisdiction,  but  also  to  give  to  its 
acts  most  unusual  effect,  makiug  its  decisions  final  and 
without  the  righ,t  of  appeal  or  review  by  any  other 
tribunal.  Accordingly  the  Government  resolved  to  es- 
tablish a  court  at  New  Orleans,  which  should  have 
power  to  hear  and  determine  every  question  which 
could  possibly  arise  out  of  human  transactions,  whether 
between  citizens  or  between  Government  and  citizens, 
and  to  make  the  decisions  of  that  court  conclusive  of 
the  rights  of  all  parties.  To  effect  that  purpose,  the 
following  order  was  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States :' 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER, 

ESTABLISHING    A    PROVISIONAL    OOITET     IN     LOUISIANA. 

ExBouTivB  Mansion,    \ 
"Washington,  October  20,  1862.  j 
The  insurrection  which  has  for  some  time  prevailed 
in  several  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  including  Louisi- 
ana, having  temporarily  subverted  and  swept  away  the 


civil  institutions  of  that  State,  including  the  judiciary 
and  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  Union,  so  that  it  has 
become  necessary  to  hold  the  State  in  military  occu-. 
pation ;  and  it  being  indispensably  necessary  that  there 
shall  be  some  judicial  tribunal  existing  there  capable 
of  administering  justice,  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it 
proper  to  appoint,  and  I  do  hereby  constitute  a  Pro- 
visional Court,  which  shall  be  a  Court  of  Record  for 
the  Sta^ie  of  Louisiana,  and  I  do  hereby  appoint  Charles 
A.  Peabody,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  Provisional  Judge 
to  hold  said  court,  with  authority  to  hear,  tiy,  and  de- 
termine, all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  including  causes 
in  law,  equity,  revenue,  and  admiralty,  and  particu- 
larly all  such  powers  and  jurisdiction  as  belong  to  the 
District  and  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  con- 
forming his  proceedings,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the 
course  of  proceedings  and  practice  which  has  been  cus- 
tomary in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  Louisi- 
ana— his  judgment  to  be  final  and  conclusive.  And  I 
do  hereby  authorize  and  empower  the  said  Judge  to 
make  and  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  to 
appoint  a  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Marshal,  and  Clerk  of 
the  said  court,  who  shall  perform  the  functions  of  At- 
torney, Marshal,  and  Clerk,  according  to  such  pro- 
ceedings and  practice  as  before  mentioned,  and  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  made  and  established 
by  said  Judge.  These  appointments  are  to  continue 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  not  extending  be- 
yond the  military  occupation  of  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, or  the  restoration  of  the  civil  authorityan  that 
city  and  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  These  officers  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, compensation  as  follows:  *  *  •  * 
such  compensations  to  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
War.  A  copy  of  this  order,  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  delivered  to  such  Judge,  shall  be  deemed 
and  held  to  be  a  sufficient  commission.  Let  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  be  hereunto  affixed. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

War  Dbpabtment,  1 
Washington,  October  23,  1863.  j 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy, 
duly  examined  and  compared  with  the  original  of  the 
Executive  Order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
constituting  a  Provisional  Court  for  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Attest : 

John  Botts,  Chief  Clerk. 

The  powers  conferred  by  this  order,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  as  great  as  can  be  conferred  or  exercised  by  sov- 
ereignty itself,  and  are  applicable  to  every  case  which 
can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  the  subject  of  judicial 
investigation— "to  hear,  try  and  determine  all  causes, 
civil  and  criminal,  including  causes  in  law,  equity, 
revenu  ,  and  admiralty,  *  *  his  judgment  to  be 
final  and  conclusive."  Under  this  commission.  Judge 
Peabody  proceeded  to  organize  his  court  by  appoint- 
ing the  late  George  D.  Lamont,  since  that  time  one  of 
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the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  his  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Isaac  Edwards 
Clark  his  Marshal,  and  Augustus  D.  B.  Hughes, 
and  afterwards  John  T.  Peabody,  Clerk.  Thus  or- 
ganized in  New  York,  the  court  proceeded,  by  Govern- 
ment transport,  to  New  Orleans,  while  the  country  be- 
tween New  York  and  New  Orleans  was  nearly  all  of 
it  held  by  the  enemy,  and  commenced  business.  It 
was  immediately  filled  with  causes  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, and  continued  throughout  its  existence  to  attract 
almost  all  of  that  class  of  business.  The  court  held 
that  it  had  jurisdiction  not  only  of  cases  originating  in 
it,  but  that  it  had  power  to  review  on  appeal  cases 
originating  in  other  courts.  It  also  ordered  causes 
pending  and  undecided  in  other  courts  transferred  to 
itself,  and  there  decided  and  ended  them,  when  for  any 
reason  they  could  not  properly  be  disposed  of  in  the 
■  courts  in  which  they  were  pending.  A  cause  pending 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  on  appeal 
from  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  was  trans- 
ferred by  order  to  this  court  and  decided,  (The  Grape- 
shot,  9  "Wallace,  139).  Mr.  Seward,  as  he  and  Chief 
Justice  Chase  were  dining  with  Judge  Peabody,  speak- 
ing of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  said, 
for  the  ear  of  the  Chief  Justice,  "his  court  has  some 
power  in  time  of  peace,  no  doubt,  but  none  in  time  of 
war.  It  is  Umited  to  a  small  class  of  cases,  and  in 
those  usually  to  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  in  all  cases 
it  is  bound  by  law  prescribed  for  its  guidance;  in 
none  of  which  respects  was  Peabody's  court  under 
any  limitation,"  and  (turning  to  Judge  Peabody)  he 
added:  "Whj,  Peabody,  all  the  power  of  his  court 
is  not  a  circumstance  to  what  you  had  in  Louisiana." 
The  executive  department  of  this  Court  was  no  less 
remarkable  than  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction.  The 
Marshal  had  at  his  command,  by  order  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  "War  and  Navy,  all  needed  aid  from  the  army 
and  navy.  A  personal  escort  of  soldiers  as  large  as 
needed  on  land,  and  transports  and  gunboats  on  water, 
were  always  at  his  disposal,  and  nothing  was  needed 
beyond  the  exhibition  of  the  process  of  the  Court  to 
command  their  services.  Escorts  of  a  thousand  and 
more  cavalry  were  in  the  service  of  his  Marshal  at 
times,  and  similar  facilities  were  aflEorded  by  gunboats 
and  transports  on  the  rivers,  bayous  and  lakes  of  that 
aqueous  State.  Even  private  commercial  vessels  ply- 
ing on  the  Mississippi  Kiver  and  other  waters  of  the 
State  were,  by  order  of  the  "War  Department,  com- 
pelled to  stop  and  take  on  board  any  Deputy  of  the 
Marshal,  at  any  place  where  he  should  demand  it  by 
showing  his  signal,  and  to  stop  and  land  him  wherever 
he  demanded  it.  This  they  were  required  to  do  at  all 
places,  however  exposed,  and  where  vessels  were  not 
otherwise  allowed  to  land  for  business  purposes  on 
account  of  exposure  to  the  enemy.     The  relief  to  the 


Department  of  State  was  complete,  for  from  the  time 
the  Court  commenced  business  nothing  was  heard 
there  of  controversies  which  had  burdened  and  alarmed 
the  Department  previously,  and  the  success  of  the 
Court  in  other  respects  was  equally  complete,  com- 
manding the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  community, 
not  only  that  part  of  it  which  was  friendly  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  willing  to  approve  its  measures,  but  also, 
and  most  especially,  of  the  enemies  of  the  Government, 
and  those  who  were  disposed  to  be  querulous  and  dis- 
satisfied with  everything  else  coming  from  a  source  to 
which  they  were  implacably  hostile.  This  oflice  he 
resigned  in  1865,  and  the  Court  was  terminated  in 
July,  1866,  on  his  recommendation,  by  an  Act  of 
Congress.  In  1863,  to  meet  an  emergency  and  to 
avoid  having  the  business  of  that  Court  interrupted  by 
business  of  a  different  character,  he  was  appointed 
Judge  of  a  Criminal  Court  in  New  Orleans,  in  which 
for  several  months  he  dispensed  all  the  criminal  justice 
administered  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the  part 
of  Louisiana  held  by  the  Federal  army,  excepting  only 
capital  cases,  which  were  always  tried  in  the  more 
dignified  Court  held  by  him.  In  1863,  while  holding 
the  United  States  Pjrovisional  Court,  he  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  the 
appellate  court  of  last  resort,  a  position  which  he  held 
between  one  and  two  years.  In  1865  he  was  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  Attorney  for  the  United  States  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Louisiana.  That  ofiSce  he  declined 
to  accept,  and  he  returned  to  the  practice  of.  his  pro- 
fession in  New  York,  as  soon  as  he  felt  at  liberty  to 
retire  from  the  United  States  Provisional  Court.  In 
1876  he  was  nominated  by  the  Reform  and  Republi- 
can parties  for  Surrogate  of  the  County  of  New  York, 
on  which  occasion  he  was  not  elected,  but  he  ran 
many  thousands  of  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket,  and 
lacked  less  than  13,000  of  an  election,  while  the  ma- 
jority against  the  ticket  generally  was  more  than 
54,000.  He  is  now,  and  has  been  from  its  organiza- 
tion, many  years  ago,  a  member  of  the  "  Association 
for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,"  an  association,  as  its  name  imports,  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  the  law  governing  nations  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other,  composed  of  pub- 
licists and  advanced  students  of  the  science  of  govern- 
ment from  nearly  every  nation  of  Europe,  and  from 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Asia,  as  well 
as  America.  In  the  proceedings  of  that  body  he  has 
taken  an  active  part,  attending  its  meetings,  which 
occur  annually,  and  are  held  in  the  different  cities  of 
Europe,  as  Ghent,  Geneva,  The  Hague,  Bremen,  Ant- 
werp, London,  Berne,"  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Cologne,  Liverpool.  He  has  always  been  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  is  now  Vice-President 
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of  the  association  for  the  United  States,  in  wluchofBce 
he  succeeds  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  the  late 
Reverdy  Johnson.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in 
Europe,  having  visited  it  frequently  in  the  summer 
vacations  of  business,  and  last  year  flSSl),  after  at- 
tending the  congress  of  the  Association  for  the  Re- 
form and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  at 
Cologne,  lie  attended  an  International  Geographical 
Congress  at  Venice,  as  a  delegate  from  the  American 
Geographical  Society.  He  is  now  pursuing  his  profes- 
sion in  New  York,  as  he  has  always  done  since  his 
commencement  there,  except  for  the  times  he  has 
been  acting  as  Judge.  In  his  religious  preferences  he 
is  Episcopalian.  While  living  in  New  Orleans,  in 
1863,  1864  and  1865,  he  was  a  member  of  the  vestry  of 
Christ  Church  there,  and  he  has  been  for  many  years 
and  now  is  Senior  Warden  of  Christ  Church,  North 
Conway,  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  has  been  married  twice.  The  first  time,  as  before 
stated,  to  Julia  Caroline  Livingston,  daughter  of  James 
Duane  Livingston,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
motherof  his  children.  His  second  marriage  was  to 
Maria  E.  Hamilton,  with  whom  he  is  now  living.  This 
lady,  the  daughter  of  John  C.  Hamilton,  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  favorite  aid  and 
trusted  counsellor  of  General  Washington  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  the  organizer  of  that  Department,  and 
in  large  measure  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  By  his  first  marriage  he  had  five  children,  who 
are  no'Wliving,  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  sons 
are  all  graduates  of  college  and  professional  schools. 
Three  of  them  are  lawyers,  one  is  a  physician,  and  all 
reside  in  the  city  of  New  York.  One  of  them  bears 
the  name  of  Glendower  (Philip  Glendower),  after  the 
Welsh  chieftain,  Owen  Glendower,  in  recognition  of 
the  Welsh  origin  of  the  family. 


SIMS,  J.  MARION,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  founder  of 
the  "Woman's  Hospital  of  the  State  of  New 
York,"  and  eminent  in  America  and  Europe  as  a 
specialist  for  diseases  peculiar  to  women,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  District,  South  Carolina,  January  25th, 
1813.  After  pursuing  the  regular  course  at  South 
Carolina  College,  he  was  graduated  therefrom  in  1832. 
Electing  the  medical  profession,  he  first  studied  at 
Charleston  until  his  readings  and  observations  of  prac- 
tice fitted  him  for  the  lectures  and  clinical  instruction 
of  a  university,  when  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  en- 
tered the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  received  his 
diploma  from  that  institution  in  1835,  and  a  year  later 
established  himself  at  Montgomery,  Alabama.  In  1846 
and  1848  he  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 


Medieal  Sciences  a  new  hypothesis  in  explanation  of 
Trismus  Naseentium,  which  he  had  brought  forward 
as  early  as  1845.  In  the  last  mentioned  year  he  estab- 
lished a  private  hospital  at  Montgomery,  supporting  it 
entirely  at  his  own  expense.  Here  for  four  years  he 
conducted  experiments,  having  for  their  object  the 
cure  of  vesico- vaginal  fistula,  then  considered  by  the 
profession  incurable.  Success  in  tliis  diflScult  opera- 
tion was  achieved  by  Dr.  Sims  in  1849.'  During  his 
experiments  he  devised  and  perfected  several  instru- 
ments— including  the  speculum  which  bears  his  name — 
that  are  valuable  auxilaries  in  the  treatment  of  this 
affection  and  have  been  adopted  by  the  profession. 
In  the  operation  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula  Dr.  Sims 
discarded  the  use  of  silken  sutures,  employing  in  their 
stead  sutures  of  silver  wire,  which  remain  saculated  in 
the  living  tissues.  This,  indeed,  constitutes  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  method.  And  metallic  sutures  have  been 
found  by  him  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  intended  that  he  has  since  carried 
their  use  into  other  departments  of  surgery  with  the 
happiest  effect.  In  1851,  although  lying,  as  was  sup- 
posed, on  his  dying  bed,  he  prepared  a  valuable  paper 
on  the  treatment  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  which  was 
published  in  January,  the  following  year,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences.  He  removed 
to  New  York  in  1853,  his  health  being  still  delicate. 
His  activity  and  earnestness  in  his  profession  were, 
however,  unabated.  Shortly  after  his  ai-rival  he  set  on 
foot  a  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  woman's 
hospital,  and,  having  secured  the  countenance  of  a 
number  of  leading  physicians,  succeeded,  in  1855,  in 
opening  a  temporary  hospital  under  the  auspices  of 
thirty-five  prominent  ladies  of  the  metropolis,  who 
composed  the  Woman's  Hospital  Association.  The 
Common  Council  of  the  city  made  an  appropriation  at 
first  of  $2,500  to  support  the  institution.  Several 
years  later  the  State  Legislature  granted  the  hospital 
association  a  special  charter,  and  the  Common  Council 
granted  an  entire  block  of  ground,  the  present  value  of 
which  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars, 
and  an  appropriation  of  $10,000.  The  architectural 
design  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Governors  was  not 
deemed  by  Dr.  Sims  the  best  attainable,  and,  in  1861, 
before  the  permanent  structure  was  begun,  he  went  to 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  studying  hospital  construc- 
tion. His  investigations  satisfied  him  of  the  superiority 
of  tlie  pavilion  system,  and,  on  his  return  to  America, 
in  1862,  his  influence  procured  the  adoption  of  a  design 
on  that  system.  In  1866  one  of  the  pavilions  was 
ready  for  occupancy,  and  several  years  later  the  other 
was  completed.  It  has  been  well  said  by  a  contempo- 
rary writer  that  "the  Woman's  Hospital  of  the  State 
of  New  York  is  not  merely  a  monument  of  Dr.  Sims' 
personal  energy  and  professioijal  zeal,  but  of  his  pro- 
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f essional  genius,  since  it  was  his  acliievements  in  sur- 
gery that  reclaimed  for  treatment  tlie  particular  class 
of  diseases  to  which  the  institution  is  devoted."  During 
Dr.  Sims'  visit  to  Europe  he  was  repeatedly  invited  by 
the  leading  medical  professors  of  the  foreign  capitals 
to  operate  before  them.  In  compliance  with  these  in- 
vitations.he  operated  before  large  classes  at  Dublin, 
Londou,  Paris  and  Brussels.  In  Paris  he  operated  for 
Velpeau  at  la  Charity,  for  Hugui6r  at  H6pital  Beau- 
jon,  Verneuil  at  St.  Louis,  Demarquay  at  Maison 
du  Bois,  Logier  at  Hotel  Dieu,  Richard  at  Cochin, 
Gopelin  at  St.  Antoine,  and  N^laton  at  Hdpital  dcs 
Cliniques,  his  demonstrations  being  witnessed  by  hun- 
dreds of  enthusiastic  devotees  of  medical  science. 
For  this  work  the  French  Gtovemment,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Baron  Larrey,  N^laton,  Sir  Joseph 
Olliffe,  Dr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Dayton,  then  Minister 
to  France  from  the  United  States,  conferred  on  him 
the  oi'der  of  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Before 
leaving  Paris  he  received  an  invitation  from  Professor 
D^ronbaix,  surgeon  to  the  King  of  Belgium,  to  visit 
Brussels  and  perform  his  special  operations.  He 
accepted  this  invitation,  and  devoted  an  entire  day  to 
demonstration  and  operation  in  St.  John's  Hospital. 
In  graceful  recognition  of  his  important  services  to 
the  cause  of  medical  science  the  Belgian  Government 
offered  him  the  "Order  of  Leopold  the  First,"  but 
Mr.  Sandford,  the  American  Minister  at  that  time, 
objected  to  his  receiving  it  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
a  Southerner,  the  civil  war  being  then  in  progress. 
In  the  summer  of  1863  Dr.  Sims  made  another  visit 
to  Europe,  his  intention  being  to  return  to  America  in 
November.  The  object  of  this  visit  was  to  place  his 
family  in  educational  institutions.  The  reputation 
which  his  great  surgical  skill  gave  him  caused  an  ex- 
tensive demand  for  his  services,  and  he  decided  to 
prolong  his  stay.  He  remained  abroad  till  1868,  when 
he  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence permanently.  His  family,  however,  still  re- 
mained abroad,  the  younger  members  of  it  not  having 
completed  their  studies.  While  on  a  visit  to  his  family 
in  Paris  in  1870,  the  Franco-Prussian  war  broke  out, 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  "American  Colony"  in  that 
city.  Dr.  Sims,  although  at  first  declining  on  account 
of  age  and  professional  engagements,  was  induced  to 
take  command  as  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the  "Ambulance 
Corps,"  organized  by  the  resident  Americans.  This 
corps,  however,  was  disbanded  before  accomplishing 
any  work.  On  the  27th  of  August,  1870,  Dr.  Sims 
and  his  staff  forthwith  organized  the  Anglo-American 
Ambulance  Corps — composed  of  eight  Americans  and 
eight  Englishmen,  Dr.  Sims  being  Surgeon-in  Chief— 
and  its  services  being  at  once  accepted  by  Dr.  Ch(?nu, 
Superintendent  of  the  Society  de  Sdcours  aux  Blesses, 
and  a  complete  outfit  furnished  it,  the  corps  left  Paris 


within  twenty-four  hours,  passing  through  Belgium  to 
Mfeieres.  Dr.  Sims,  hearing  that  a  battle  had  been 
fought  at  Sedan,  pushed  forward  with  his  command  to 
that  place,  and  arrived  August  31st,  just  as  this  deci- 
sive engagement  began,  "  the  military  train  on  which 
he  entered  the  city  receiving  almost  the  first  fire  of  tlie 
Prussians,  and  the  bridge  over  which  it  passed  being 
blown  up  an  hour  afterwards."  His  ambulance,  the 
first  in  the  field,  was  assigned  by  the  Mayor  of  Sedan 
to  the  Cazerne  d'Asfeldt,  which  was  fitted  up  with 
four  hundred  beds.  Scarcely  an  hour  had  elapsed 
when  the  wounded  from  the  battle-field  began  to  come 
in,  and  for  several  days  the  corps  was  busily  employed, 
treating  upwards  of  twenty-six  hundred  French  and 
Germans.  At  the  time  of  the  removal  of  Marshal 
MacMahon  from  the  battlefield  of  Sedan  to  his  head- 
quarters in  the  city,  after  his  being  wounded  by  the 
fragment  of  a  shell.  Dr.  Sims  attended  the  French 
Marshal  as  one  of  his  escort.  This  attention  so  pleased 
the  old  soldier  that  he  sent  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
francs  to  Dr.  Sims  for  the  purchase  of  delicacies  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  his  ambulance.  Dr.  Sims 
spent  a  month  at  Sedan  before  his  work  was  finished, 
and  then,  with  his  first  and  second  assistants,  resigned 
and  returned  home,  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Thos.  T.  Pratt, 
of  Alabama,  taking  his  place  as  Surgeon-in-Chief  of 
the  Ambulance  Corps,  and  going  with  it  to  Tours  and 
Orleans.  It  is  notable  that  Dr.  Sims  was  the  oldest 
surgeon  who  left  Paris  in  charge  of  an  ambulance  dur- 
ing this  eventful  war,  being  at  the  time  fifty-seven 
years  of  age.  Professor  William  McOormac,  of  St. 
Thomas'  Hospital,  London,  who  was  first  assistant  to 
Dr.  Sims  in  the  Ambulance  Corps,  published,  in  1870, 
an  account  of  its  work,  which  has  since  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.  Dr.  Sims  has  been  the 
recipient  of  many  distinguished  foreign  honors,  due 
entirely  to  his  high  professional  learning  and  skill.  He 
is  a  Corresponding  Fellow  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Brussels,  and  an  honorary  member  of 
learned  societies  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Brussels, 
Christiana,  Berlin,  and  other  foreign  capitals.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  an  honorary  member  of  the  State  Medical  Socie- 
ties of  New  York,  Connecticut,  Virginia,  South  Caro- 
lina, Alabama,  and  other  States.  In  1875  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  in  the  following  year  delivered  the  centennial  an- 
nual address  before  that  body.  He  has  been  decorated 
by  the  French  Government,  as  before  stated ;  also  by 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Governments,  and  twice 
by  the  Italian ;  and  within  the  past  year  has  had  the 
"  Order  of  Leopold"  conferred  upon  him  by  the  King 
of  Belgium.  His  contributions  to  medical  literature 
embrace  a  number  of  valuable  papers  on  special  sub- 
jects, among  which  may  be  mentioned  "Trismus  Nas- 
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centium,"  "Silver  Sutures  in  Surgery,"  "Clinical 
Notes  on  Uterine  Surgery,"  "  Intra-Uterine  Fibroid 
Tumors,"  "  The  Microscope  in  the  Sterile  Condition," 
"A  Treatise  on  Ovariotomy,"  and  a  "History  of  the 
Discovery  of  Anaesthesia."  He  maintained  his  con- 
nection as  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the  Woman's  Hospital 
in  New  York  until  his  protracted  sojourn  in  Europe, 
and  during  this  period  had,  as  his  Board  of  Consulting 
Surgeons,  Drs.  Mott,  Stevens,  Francis,  Delafield  and 
Green,  all  of  whom  he  has  seen  pass  to  honored 
graves.  Dr.  Sims  married,  on  the  21st  of  December, 
1836,  Eliza  Theresa,  daughter  of  Dr.  Bartlett  Jones, 
of  Lancaster,  S.  C,  and  has  had  nine  children,  six  of 
whom  are  now  living.  Dr.  Sims  is  now  temporarily 
residing  in  Europe,  being  forced  to  pass  his  winters 
abroad  to  escape  the  rigor  of  the  American  climate 
until  he  recovers  from  the  effects  of  his  late  serious 
illness.  During  his  absence  his  practice  is  attended  to 
by  his  son.  Dr.  Harry  Marion  Sims. 


STARIN,  HON.  JOHN  HENRY,  ex-member  of 
Congress,  and  prominently  identified  with  railroad 
and  steamboat  transportation,  was  born  in  Sam- 
monsville,  Fulton  County  (then  a  part  of  Montgomery 
County),  Aug.  27th,  1825.  His  paternal  ancestor, 
Nicholas  Slarin  (or  Sterne,  as  the  name  was  then 
spelled),  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  came  to 
America  about  the  year  1720,  and  settled  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk  upon  the  German  Flats,  in  what  after- 
wards became  Montgomery  County.  He  brought  with 
him  to  America  his  wife  and  five  children,  and  had 
eight  children  born  to  him  in  New  York.  His  eighth 
son,  Philip  Starin,  born  at  German  Flats,  N.  Y., 
married  Ehzabeth  Elbertson.  daughter  of  John  Elbert- 
son,  a  native  of  Holland.  John  Starin,  the  seventh 
child  of  this  union,  was  born  in  Charleston,  Montgom- 
ery County,  in  1754,  and  died  in  Fultonville  in  1833. 
He  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  being  one  of  ten 
members  of  the  Starin  family  who  served  in  the 
American  army  under  Washington.  At  the  close  of  the 
struggle  he  built  a  public  house  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Mohawk  river,  opposite  Caughnawaga,  and  did  a 
prosperous  business,  as  the  location  was  on  the  stage 
and  mail  route.  He  married,  in  1780,  Jane  Weniple, 
a  native  of, Glen,  N.  Y.,  and  daughter  of  Hendrick 
Wemple,  originally  from  Holland,  but  then  one  of  the 
twelve  proprietors  of  Schenectady.  The  third  child  of 
Jolm  and  Jane  Starin  was  named  Myndert,  and  was 
born  at  Glen,  Montgomery  County,  in  1786.  Myndert 
Starin,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  two  fleurishing  towns.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  manufacturing  interest  at 
Sammonsville  by  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  with 


steam  and  water  power  for  industrial  purposes,  and 
through  this  means  contributed  to  the  young  village 
the  elements  of  future  growth  and  development.  His 
restless  energy  and  marvellous  enterprise  kept  him 
perpetually  busy  with  schemes  for  the  common  good, 
and  the  crowning  work  of  his  genius  and  perseverance 
is  to  be  found  in  the  charming  town  of  Fultonville, 
which  he  laid  out  and  planned,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  built.  He  married,  in 
1810,  Miss  Rachel,  daughter  of  Major  Thomas  Sam- 
mons,  of  Johnstown,  New  York,  and  member  of  a 
family  which  for  years  had  figured  prominently  in  the 
affairs  of  Montgomery  County,  particularly  in  the  events 
that  agitated  that  section  of  the  State  just  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  in  which  many  of  them  served  their  country 
in  the  army.  In  the  same  neighborhood  theStarinfamily 
had  likewise  been  conspicuous  for  their  bravery  in  the 
fierce  border  wars  with  the  Indians.  Both  families 
grew  up  with  the  communities  in  whiqh  they  lived, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  occasion  where 
they  have  failed  to  work  earnestly  (oftentimes  together) 
for  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  along  the 
Mohawk  River.  Myndert  Starin  had  eight  children,  of 
whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  fifth.  From 
his  earliest  youth  John  Henry  Starin  displayed  the 
same  remarkable  traits  of  character  which  distinguished 
the  career  of  his  father.  Indomitable  energy  and  inde- 
fatigable industry,  aided  by  a  cautious  and  thoughtful 
mind,  have  formed  the  foundation  of  his  successes, 
which  seem  to  have  been  forecast  in  each  stage  of  his 
industrious  life.  He  was  provided  with  a  careful  edu- 
cation in  schools  of  high  reputation,  and  had  the  salu- 
tary graces  and  virtues  of  true  manhood  deeply  instill, 
ed  into  his  nature  under  the  zealous  tutorship  of  an  ex- 
cellent mother.  Having  completed  his  education  at  the 
Esperance  Academy  in  Schoharie  County,  he  studied 
medicine  under  Dr.  C.  C.  Yates  of  Albany.  His  elder 
brother,  Delancy,  had  a  drug  store  in  Fultonville,  and 
Mr.  Starin,  finding  that  he  had  a  greater  desire  for  a 
life  of  business  than  one  of  study,  gave  up  his  intention 
of  becoming  a  physician  and  accepted  a  clerkship  in 
his  brother's  store.  Ambitious  of  a  larger  field,  he  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  New  York  in  1856,  and  at  once 
began  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  medicine  and  toilet 
articles.  In  a  year  his  success  was  assured,  and  he 
had  an  offer  of  partnership  from  a  prominent  wholesale 
drug  house  in  the  city,  which,  however,  he  declined. 
The  business  in  which  he  was  engaged  required  a  con- 
stant intercourse  with  railroad  officials  in  contracting 
for  the  transportation  of  his  goods,  and  it  was  at  this 
period  that  he  conceived  the  project  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  agency  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
solicit  and  influence  freight  for  the  great  railroad 
trunk  lines.  He  sketched  a  plan  and  obtained 
a  favorable  hearing  with  a  leading  railroad  official. 
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So  thoroughly  convinoed  was  the  latter  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  scheme  that  Mr.  Starin  secured  from 
him  a  contract  with  a  prominent  road,  compensa- 
tion being  made  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of 
freiglit  supplied.  In  a  short  while  the  progress  of 
Mr.  Starin  w^as  such  that  he  was  compelled  to  dispose 
of  his  drug  manufactory  in  order  to  attend  to  his  new 
enterprise.  Shortly  after  getting  his  business  into 
shape  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  during  this  struggle 
Mr.  Starin's  capacity  for  the  organization  of  the  means 
of  transportation  on  a  large  scale,  especially  in  emer- 
gencies, was  thoroughly  tested  and  proved  equal  to  the 
most  pressing  and  extensive  demands.  On  one  occa- 
sion in  particular  his  promptitude  and  skill  were  the 
means  of  saving  a  large  body  of  soldiers  from  death. 
This  force,  situated  at  a  distance  from  its  base  of  com- 
munication, was  in  great  danger  from  starvation.  Time 
was  precious,  and  Mr.  Starin's  services  being  invoked 
by  the  Government,  he  promptly  forwanied  to  the 
spot,  twenty-four  hours  ahead  of  time,  abundant  sup- 
plies for  the  troops.  On  numerous  occasions  he  under- 
took the  transportation  of  military  stores  of  all  kinds 
at  a  great  reduction  from  the  rates  previously  charged. 
His  management  of  these  contracts  gave  him  a  great 
reputation  for  executive  ability  and  efficiency,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  war  several  of  the  great  railroad  lines 
having  their  centre  in  New  York  had  made  extensive 
freight  transportation  contracts  with  him.  Ten  years 
devoted  to  this  line  of  business  developed  it  to  astound- 
ing proportions,  Mr.  Starin's  contracts  for  the  handling 
and  lighterage  of  freight  extending  to  all  the  principal 
railroads  running  into  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Starin  is 
now  the  proprietor  of  an  immense  establishment  for 
the  removal  of  freight  from  point  to  point  in  the  bar. 
bor  and  city  of  New  York,  with  every  facility  for  the 
prompt  and  speedy  fulfilment  of  orders.  The  vast 
machinery  of  this  enterprise  employs  in  its  operation 
vessels  of  every  sort,  including  steam-tugs,  steamboats, 
propellers,  lighters,  barges,  car-floats  and  grain-boats, 
and  a  dry  dock  fitted  up  for  shipbuilding.  The  busi- 
ness averages,  it  is  said,  50,000  tons  per  month,  and 
thousands  of  men  are  furnished  with  employment.  In 
the  carriage  of  freight  through  the  city  about  twenty- 
five  trucks  and  fifty  horses  are  engaged.  The  mention 
of-  these  facts  gives  an  idea  of  the  enormous  task  which 
daily  falls  under  Mr.  Starin's  supervision;  but  only 
actual  experience  of  the  requirements  of  the  business 
can  give  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  wonderful 
system  that  enables  this  huge  enterprise  to  be  eflScient- 
ly  conducted  without  delay  or  confusion.  Mr.  Starin 
possesses  an  extensive  stock  farm  near  Fultonville, 
upon  which  he  has  spent  much  money  and  labor. 
This  farm  is  a  great  attraction  to  visitors  in  that  local- 
ity and  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  State.  It 
affords  employment  to  a  lai'ge  number  of  the  working 


population  of  Tultonville,  by  whom  Mr.  Starin  is  re- 
garded as  a  benefactor.  Mr.  Starin  has  in  contempla- 
tion several  schemes  which  will  aid  materially  in  in- 
creasing the  attractions  and  opening  up  the  resources 
of  Fultonville  and  the  neighboring  counties.  Having 
developed  the  freight  agency  business,  he  next 
turned  his  attention  to  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  excursions.  This  latter  enterprise  speedily  as- 
sumed large  proportions  and  widely  extended  its  pro- 
jector's fame.  Mr.  Starin's  entry  into  official  life  began 
in  1848,  when  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Fulton- 
ville, holding  the  position  till  1853.  In  the  fall  of 
1876  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  to  represent  the  Twentieth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  comprising  Fulton,  Hamilton, 
Montgomery,  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  Counties,  and 
was  elected.  He  served  during  this  term  with  such 
general  acceptability  to  his  constituents  that  he  was 
renominated  in  1878  on  the  Republican  ticket  and  re- 
elected, receiving  17,735  votes  against  10,878  cast  for 
the  Democratic  nominee,  and  3,585  votes  for  the  nom- 
inee of  the  Greenback-Labor  party.  In  Congress  Mr. 
Starin's  record  was  marked  by  the  same  energy,  wis- 
dom and  public  spirit  that  characterized  his  business 
career.  His  large  personal  interest  in  the  success  of 
commerce  led  him  to  watch  with  solicitude  all  meas- 
ures or  movements  calculated  to  advance  the  business 
and  corpmercial  interests  of  New  York,  and  to  oppose 
whatever  was  liliely  to  damage  them.  Before  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  in  the  XLVIth  Congress  he  was 
urged  to  accept  a  nomination  for  a  third  term.  His 
sentiments  on  the  subject  as  well  as  his  political  views 
are  ably  set  forth  in  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  A.  C. 
Churchill,  printed  in  the  Schenectady  Union  : 

New  Yoek,  July  3,  1880. 
My  Deak  Sir  : 

Your  communication  of  the  1st  inst.,  in  which  you 
are  good  enough  to  express  a  warm  desire  that  I  should 
consent  to  become  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Twentieth  District,  has  been  duly  re- 
ceived. In  reply  I  must  say  to  you,  as  I  have  to  other 
esteemed  friends,  that  I  have  fully  determined  not  to 
seek  for  a  renomination.  Further  than  this,  I  will  say 
to  you  frankly  that  I  would  not  again  accept  the  posi- 
tion were  it  tendered  to  me.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, I  beg  to  assure  you,  in  the  most  positive  terms, 
that  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  obligation  which  your 
kind  confidence  and  that  of  my  other  friends  has 
placed  upon  me.  For  the  generous  support  which  I 
have  heretofore  received  from  the  citizens  of  my  dis- 
trict—support which  has  in  many  cases  been  given 
without  regard  to  political  predilection — I  shall  ever 
feel  profoundly  grateful.  In  the  same  connection  I 
may  be  permitted  to  add  that  throughout  the  Congres- 
sional terms  which  I  have  served  it  has  been  my  aim 
to  so  act  that  I  might  deserve  the  approval  of  intelli- 
gent and  right-minded  men  of  my  own  and  other 
parties.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  this  my  highest  ambi- 
tion is  gratified,  and  I  shall  esteem  myself  more  than 
compensated  for  any  sacrifice  of  personal  business  in- 
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t  erests  which  attention  to  my  public  duties  has  involved. 
I£  it  be  the  verdict  of  my  constituents  that  I  have  not 
neglected  the  trust  which  they  reposed  in  me,  I  shall 
be  satisfied. 

But  without  regard  to  my  own  feelings  in  the  matter 
I  have  noticed  that  there  is  among  Eepublicans  every- 
where a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  rotation  in  office. 
I  can  see  no  public  or  party  necessity  which  calls  for 
an  exception  in  my  case.  There  are  a  number  of 
staunch  men  and  true  Republicans  in  the  district  who 
desire  and  deserve  the  place  which  I  have  held  for  two 
terms,  and  who  would  discharge  its  many  responsible 
duties  far  more  acceptably  than  I  have  been  capable  of 
doing.  These,  my  dear  sir,  are  my  chief  reasons  for 
declining  the  honor  which  you  and  other  lenient 
friends  would  confer  upon  me. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that"  I  regard  the  coming 
political  canvass  as  being  in  many  respects  the  most 
important  we  have  ever  known.  Some  of  the  most 
•  momentous  questions  which  ever  presented  themselves 
to  a  free  people  must  be  decided  by  it.  I  trust,  inore 
earnestly  than  I  can  express,  that  they  may  be  decided 
well  and  wisely.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add 
that  in  my  opinion  the  best  interests  of  the  Union  de- 
mand the  success  of  the  Presidential  ticket  nominated 
by  the  Republican  National  Convention.  The  work  of 
our  great  party,  the  party  of  progress,  of  enlightenment 
and  liberty,  is  not  yet  complete.  It  will  not  be  com- 
plete until  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  able  to 
freely  cast  his  ballot  and  is  assured  that  when  cast  it 
will  be  fairly  counted.  The  prosecution  of  this  work 
may  be  safely  committed  to  the  hands  of  James  A. 
Garfield  and  Chester  A.  Arthur.  Believing  this,  and 
even  though  mj  own  place  in  the  contest  will  be  that 
of  a  private  in  the  ranks,  you  may  rest  assured  that  I 
will  spare  no  honorable  effort  which  may  tend  to  com- 
plete Republican  success.     I  remain. 

Very  truly  yours,       john  H.  Staein. 

Among  the  measures  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Starin 
while  in  Congress,  was  one  for  the  erection  of  a  hand- 
some monument  at  Saratoga,  to  commemorate  the  de- 
cisive battle  at  that  place  during  the  Revolution. 
This  bill  passed  both  Houses,  and  the  monument  is 
now  (1882)  in  course  of  erection.  A  notable  under- 
taking of  Mr.  Starin's,  which  has  just  been  brought  to 
a  successful  phase,  was  the  purchase  of  the  lovely  spot 
in  New  Rochelle  Harbor,  Long  Island  Sound,  now 
known  as  "Starin's  Glen  Island,"  although  formerly 
known  as  Locust  Island.  Through  Mr.  Starin's 
able  management  and  lavish  expenditure,  this  island, 
naturally  possessing  many  advantages,  has  been  made 
exquisitely  beautiful,  and  bids  fair  to  become. one  of  the 
most  eligible  of  all  the  places  adapted  for  excursions 
in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York.  Glen  Island,  which 
contains  about  fifty  acres,  is  most  picturesque  in  itself 
and  in  its  surroundings.  Fine  maple  and  locust  trees 
shade  its  broad,  winding  paths,  and  here  and  there  grace- 
ful statues  are  placed,  which  aid  in  heightening  the 
charm  of  the  resort.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  is  an  ele- 
gant mansion  formerly  occupied  by  the  Prussian  Consul, 
but  which  is  now  the  property — as  is  the  entire  island 
— of  Mr.  Stiirin,  who  makes  it  his  dwelling  a  portion 


of  each  summer.  Its  lovely  grounds  are  embellished 
with  pretty  bowers  and  numerous  hot  houses  and  fish 
ponds,  and  a  zoological  garden  has  been  added  to  in- 
crease its  interest  for  children.  Besides  these  there  are 
billiard  rooms,  bowling  alleys,  dancing  pavilions,  res- 
taurants, and  a  beautiful  club  house,  the  latter  over- 
looking Long  Island  Sound,  always  an  interesting  con- 
templation from  the  number  and  variety  of  the  passing 
craft,  and  the  great  beauty  of  its  shores.  He  is  the  pro- 
prietor, besides,  of  a  number  of  beautiful  parks  on  the 
North  and  East  Rivers  and  New  Tork  Bay,  to  which 
large  picnic  parties  are  sent.  Mr.  Starin's  country 
home  is  known  as  Fultonville,  and  is  opposite  Fonda, 
near  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  The 
house  is  a  large  structure  of  brick,  with  marble  trim- 
mings, a  mansard  roof,  towers  at  the  ends,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  observatory  thirty  feet  in  height.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  farm  of  some  eight  hundred  acres, 
the  parts  contiguous  to  the  mansion  being  elegantly 
laid  out  as  "grounds," while  the  remainder  is  under 
cultivation.  Mr.  Starin  is  a  man  of  tall  and  fine  pres- 
ence, and  of  geniaL  manners.  He  is  a  great  favorite 
not  only  with  the  public  generally  but  also  and  par- 
ticularly with  his  employees.  The  latter,  on  the 
occurrence  of  his  fifty-fifth  birthday  anniversary,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  bronze  bust  of  himself,  and  made 
the  occasion  an  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  their 
esteem,  admiration  and  gratitude.  Mr.  Starin  is  quick 
and  nervous  in  movement.  His  language  is  expres- 
sive, energetic  and  to  the  point,  and  shows  both  a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  words  and  remark- 
able aptness  in  their  application.  Through  a  natural 
diffidence  he  shrinks  from  public  speaking,  but  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  has  shown  himself  fully 
adequate  to  the  most  forcible  presentation  of  his  views. 
In  all  respects,  however,  Mr.  Starin  is  a  man  of  deeds 
rather  than  words,  and  the  facts  of  his  history  show 
that  he  possesses  executive  ability  of  the  very  highest 
order.  He  selects  his  men  with  careful  regard  to 
their  fitness  for  the  work  in  hand,  and  he  commands 
them  as  a  general  officer  would  an  army.  When  a 
barefooted  farm  boy  he  undertook  the  taming  of  a 
two  year  old  steer,  and  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  but 
nearly  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  The  desire  to  do  difficult 
things  that  deter  ordinary  men,  and  the  perseverance 
to  carry  them  to  complete  success,  has  been  one  of  his 
most  marked  characteristics  through  life.  He  attrib- 
utes his  success  chiefly  to  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
his  ceaseless  activity,  the  importance  of  which  he  has 
himself  well  expressed  in  the  following  language  : 
•  ^Permtency  and  toot,  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  month  by 
month,  yea/r  by  yewr,  eternal,  neverfaiUng,  ultimaMy  are 
sure  to  succeed. "  He  is  capable  of  being  one  of  the  sternest 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  affable  of  men  as  occasion  re- 
quires.   He  possesses  what  may  be  termed  the  social 
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talent  in  a  marked  degree ;  and  his  entertainments  are 
usually  on  such  a  scale  of  magnificence  as  to  make 
them  events  of  their  kind.  Mr.  Starin  is  one  of  those 
business  men  who  eschew  anything  savoring  of  specu- 
lation. Pursuing  a  legitimate  business  and  developing 
it  by  legitimate  means,  he  has  rolled  up  a  fortune  which 
places  him  among  the  merchant  princes  of  New  York. 
Without  making  any  special  claim  to  philanthropy,  he 
yet  expends  his  wealth  in  a  manner  calculated  to  re- 
move all  occasion  for  envy  on  the  part  of  those  less 
fortunate  than  himself.  Among  his  stated"  charities 
may  be  iaentioned  the  following  free  excursions  which 
he  has  given  annually  for  several  years:  (1)  The  Vet- 
erans of  the  late  War  and  their  Families,  resident  in 
New  York  and  vicinity;  (3)  The  Municipal  Police  of 
New  York ;  (3)  The  Sunday  Schools  of  the  North 
Shore  of  Staten  Island ;  (4)  The  Newsboys  and  Boot- 
blacks of  New  York;  (5)  The  Poor  Women  and  Chil- 
dren of  the  Five  Points,  New  York;  (6)  His  Em- 
ployees. In  all  the  above  instances  he  furnishes  the 
boats,  grounds  and  music,  and  in  several  the  refresh- 
ments also.  Mr.  Starin  married,  on  the  37th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1846,  Miss  Laura  Mears  Poole,  daughter  of  John 
H.  Poole,  of  Oriskany,  Oneida  County,  New  York. 
He  has  four  children,  two  of  whom  are  sons. 


SMITH,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  President  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Company,  of  New  York 
city,  was  born  near  Goshen,  Orange  County,  N.Y., 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  quarter  of,  this  century. 
His  ancestors  on  the  father's  side  came  from  Germany, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  somewhere  about  the  year 
1740.  His  mother's  ancestors  came  from  England 
about  1735,  and  settled  in  New  England;  removing, 
about  twenty  years  later,  to  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  brought  up  on  his 
father's  farm,  in  the  town  of  Goshen,  where  he  ac- 
quired those  habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance  which 
characterized  his  subsequent  career.  He  attended  the 
district  school  in  the  village  of  Florida,  during  the 
winter  months,  and  worked  on  the  farm  in  the  summer, 
until  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  he  taught 
school  in  the  village  of  Warwick,  and  continued  thus 
employed  some  two  and  a  half  years.  He  then  en- 
tered the  academy  in  Montgomery,  of  his  native 
county,  and  there  prepared  for  college,  intending  to 
take  up  the  study  and  profession  of  medicine.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  ordained  otherwise,  and  he  af- 
terwards determined  not  to  take  a  college  course,  nor 
to  study  medicine,  but  to  follow  a  business  instead  of 
a  professional  career.  He  accordingly  went  to  New 
York  city  in  1840,  and  engaged  as  clerk  in  an  English 
importing  house,  by  which  he  was  sent  to  England  to 


purchase  goods  in  1843,  and  again  in  1844^5.  He 
remained  with  this  house  four  years,  and,  in  1846,  was 
employed  by  the  firm  of  Russell  &  Marsh.  Four  years 
thereafter,  in  1850,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  firm,  Mr. 
Smith  was  admitted  into  partnership  with  Marsh,  who 
succeeded  to  the  business.  Mr.  Marsh's  health  failing, 
the  business  was  dissolved  in  1853,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
during  the  same  year,  formed  a  new  firm  under  the 
name  of  Strong  &  Smith,  with  S.  D.  Bradford,  of 
Boston,  as  special  partner.  This  firm  expiring  by 
limitation  May  1st,  1858,  he  continued  the  importing 
and  commission  business  under  his.own  name  of  Wm. 
Henry  Smith,  until  1873,  when  the  domestic  commis- 
sion business  was  adopted  and  continued  by  himself 
and  partners,  under  the  firm  name  of  Wm.  Henry 
Smith  &  Co.,  which  firm  is  still  in  existence.  In  1865 
Mr.  Smith  was  elected  a  Trustee  in  the  Broadway 
Savings  Institution,  and  in  1876  was  chosen  3d  Vice- 
President,  and  in  1881  1st  Vice-President  of  the  same 
institution.  In  1875  he  was  chosen  Director  in  the 
Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Company,  and  in  1880  elected 
President  thereof,  which  office  he  still  holds.  The 
Manhattan  Company,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bank 
of  New  York,  is  the  oldest  banking  institution  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  its  record  is  full  of  historical 
interest.  Its  charter  was  granted  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature on  April  3d,  1799,  and  it  commenced  the  bank- 
ing business  in  the  following  September,  devoting 
$500,000  of  its  subscribed  capital  to  that  purpose.  In 
December  of  that  year,  $100,000  more  was  called  in, 
and  during  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring  $400,000 
more  was  added,  making  the  capital  thus  employed 
$1,000,000 — an  extraordinary  large  sum  for  those  early 
days.  The  Bank  of  New  York  was  incorporated  in 
1791,  having  done  business  for  seven  years  prior 
thereto,  under  articles  of  copartnership  drawn  up  by 
Alexander  Hamilton.  As  Mr.  Hamilton  was  associated 
conspicuously  with  the  Bank  of  New  York,  so  the 
name  of  his  great  rival,  Aaron  Burr,  is  identified  with 
the  history  of  the  Manhattan  Company.  It  was  Burr's 
hand  that  drew  the  charter,  the  ostensible  object  of 
which  was  to  supply  water  to  New  York  city.  The 
company  embarked  in  that  enterprise  and  followed  the 
professed  objects  of  its  charter  by  erecting  extensive 
and  costly  works.  It  was  authorized  to  raise  $3,000,000 
of  capital,  and  inasmuch  as  the  contemplated  water- 
works might  not  absorb  that  sum,  a  clause  was  inserted 
in  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Act  to  the  effect  that : 
"The  surplus  capital  might  be  employed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  public  or  other  stocks,  or  in  any  other  mon- 
eyed transactions  or  operations  not  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  State  of  New  York,"  and  it  was  this  clause  which 
conferred  banking  powers  on  the  Manhattan  Company. 
Mr.  S.  P.  Dinsmore,  the  veteran  editor  of  The  Stock- 
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holder,  continues  the  history  of  the  Manhattan  Com- 
pany in  the  following  article  published  in  his  paper  in 
May,  1876: 

"The  public  at  the  period  referred  to  had  in 
fresh  memory  the  losses  resulting  from  the  conti- 
nental currency  issued  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  it  was  feared  that  they  would  be  reluctant  to 
countenauce  the  grant  to  corporations  of  the  power  to 
issue  money.  Hence  the  Bank  of  New  York  had 
worked  seven  years  without  a  charter.  When  the 
Manhattan  Company  was  chartered,  the  Federalists 
had  a  majority  in  the  Legislature.  The  Bank  of  New 
York  was  assumed  to  be,  and  no  doubt  very  thoroughly 
was,  the  friend  and  ally  of  that  party,  and  it  was  not 
thought  that  a  charter  for  another  and  a  rival  bank 
would  be  granted  to  the  promoters  of  the  Manhattan 
Company,  who  were  of  opposite  politics.  Hence  the 
design  of  banking  was  deftly  engrafted  upon  the  water 
company's  charter,  and,  in  the  language  above  quoted, 
was  enacted  into  law  unsuspected.  Colonel  Burr,  at 
the  time  a  member  of  the  Assembly  from  New  York, 
worked  the  bill  through.  After  it  had  passed  the 
Legislature  it  had  to  undergo  the  scrutiny  and  receive 
the  assent  of  the  Council  of  Revision,  the  concurrence 
of  that  body,  under  the  first  constitution  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  being  necessary  to  the  passage  of  any 
new  law.  This  Council  consisted  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor, all  or  nearly  all  of  whom  were  opposed  in  poli- 
tics to  Col.  Burr  and  his  party.  John  Jay  was  then 
Governor  and  ex  officio  President  of  the  Council  of 
Revision.  None  of  the  Council  saw  the  bank  of  the 
Manhattan  Company,  which  has  had  so  prominent  and 
honorable  a  place  in  New  York  finances  for  seventy- 
seven  years,  in  the  innocent  words  above  quoted.^  The 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  thought  that  he  de- 
tected trade,  the  idea  of  a  vast  mercantile  concern,  in 
that  provision,  and  on  that  assumption  argued  against 
the  Council's  assent  to  the  bill.  But  banking  was  not 
named  once  in  their  discussions,  and  the  bill,  in  spite 
of  the  Chief  Justice's  objections,  passed  the  Council, 
and  the  Manhattan  Company  became  '  a  body  cor- 
porate and  politic,' — politic,  indeed,  with  the  genius 
of  Aaron  Burr  behind  it — with  Daniel  Ludlow,  John 
Watts,  John  B.  Church,  Brockholst  Livingston,  Wil- 
liam Edgar,  William  Laight,  Paschal  N.  Smith,  Sam- 
uel Osgood,  John  Stevens,  John  Broome,  John  B. 
Coles  and  Aaron  Burr  named  in  the  Act  as  its  first 
Board  of  Directors.  The  names  of  five  of  these  men 
are  perpetuated  in  those  of  streets  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  Act  was  passed,  as  has  been  mentioned,  on 
the  3d  of  April,  1799,  Col.  Burr  being  then  a  member 
of  the  Assembly.  Pew  days  elapsed  after  its  passage 
before  it  was  discovered  that  the  unsuspected  language 
of  the  charter  of  a  company  established  to  supply  pure 
water  to  New  York  city,  recently  ravaged  by  yellow 
fever — the  virulence  of  which  had  been  ascribed  to 
the  unwholesome  water  of  the  city — concealed  a  bank 
in  its  bosom,  a  rival  to  the  great  Federal  financial  in- 
stitution. The  discovery  turned  a  flurry  of  excitement 
upon  Burr.  The  election  for  members  of  the  next 
Assembly  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
April.  Col.  Burr  had  been  renominated.  He  and  his 
associates  were  defeated,  and  the  Federal  candidates 
for  the  city  elected  by  the  unexampled  majority  of 
nine  hundred.  But  the  bank  went  on,  organized  in 
the  following  September,  within  a  year  from  the  date 
of  its  charter  employing  one  million  dollars  in  bank- 


ing, besides  the  capital  then  and  subsequently  expended 
in  the  avowed  chief  object  of  its  charter.  Noah  Web- 
ster, the  great  lexicographer,  then  a  resident  of  New 
York,  described  the  company's  works  in  an  account 
published  in  1802.  'The  waterworks,' he  says,  'were 
begun  in  the  spring  of  1799,'  [very  promptly  under  the 
charter,  it  will  be  seen— the  Manhattan  Company  has 
ever  been  prompt],  'and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1801, 
conduit  .pipes,  ■  consisting  of  bored  logs,  had  been 
laid  within  ■  the'  city  to  the  extent  of  twenty  miles. 
Tijey  penetrate  the  most  populous  streets  and  supply 
about  1,400  houses.  In  certain  places  the  pipes  are 
constructed  for  the  convenience  of  supplying  the  fire 
engines  in  case  of  emergency.  Hitherto  the  pipes  have 
been  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  pumps  worked  by 
horses.  But  a  large  stone  reservoir  is  completed '  [this 
was  standing  in  Chambers  street  as  late  as  1850]  '  and 
the  machinery  for  raising  the  water  by  steam,  which 
will  greatly  abridge  the  expenses  of  the  operation. 
The  water  is  taken  from  wells  or  pits  in  the  rear  of  the 
Almshouse'  [they  were  in  Reade  street,  near  where  Stew- 
art's great  store  now  stands],  '  and  not  far  from  the  fresh 
water  pond  (theCollect).'  "The  Collect  pond  covered  the 
low  ground  upon  which  the  Tombs  prison  was  after- 
wards built.  In  1840  the  company  offered  their  water 
works,  consisting  of  wells,  reservoirs,  engines,  twenty- 
five  miles  of  wooden  pipe,  and  fourteen  miles  of  iron 
pipe,  with  the  buildings  connected  with  the  works,  to 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  sum 
of  $384,700.  It  was  stated  tliat  their  annual  expendi- 
ture in  the  supply  of  water  at  that  time  was  $41,303, 
wliile  the  company's  revenue  therefrom  was  onlj' 
$1,910.  Who  shall  say  that  Aaron  Burr's  charter  was 
not  a  beneficence  to  the  city  of  New  York,  which,  up 
to  the  date  last  mentioned,  had  secured  no  supply  o^ 
water  through  municipal  water  works?  And  how 
pluckily  the  company  went  on  for  near  half  a  century, 
in  the  face  of  increasing  deficiency  in  revenue  as  com- 
pared with  outlay,  in  carrying  out  the  visible  object 
of  their  charter !  They  are  well  entitled  to  maintain 
the  statue  pf  Jupiter  Aquarius  upon  their  banking 
house  in  Wall  street,  over  tlie  entrance  of  which  it 
has  been  handsomely  renewed  in  bronze  within  a  few 
years  past.  But  it  was  in  banking  that  profit  accrued. 
The  dividends  to  stockholders,  commencing  in  July, 
1800,  had  amounted  by  January,  1840,  to  $7,082,530, 
over  three  and  one-half  times  their  capital,  as  well 
that  employed  in  banking  as  that  expended  in  fur- 
nishing water  to  the  citizens.  These  dividends  ranged 
from  seven  to  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  averaging  very 
nearly  nine  per  cent.  In  view  of  losses  that  had  oc- 
curred, as  well  from  the  non-productive  investment  in 
water  works,  as  in  the  season  that  followed  the  great 
financial  break-down  of  1837,  the  company  suspended 
dividends  for  six  years,  to  1846,  resuming  them  semi- 
annually, and  under  management  of  great  discretion 
restoring  their  capital,  and  keeping  on  in  unimpaired 
prosperity,  maintaining  and  advancing  their  position 
in  the  front  rank  of  banking  institutions  in  the 
country.  *****«•* 
For  thirty  years  the  bank  has  been  paying  dividends 
at  the  rate  of  ten  per  centum  per  annum  on  its  capital 
of  $2,050,000,  holding  a  surplus  of  over  a  million  dol- 
lars. The  stock,  which  rarely  comes  upon  the  mar- 
ket, sells  at  about  150.  Its  aggregate  of  loans  range 
between  six  and  seven  million  dollars,  and  its  deposits 
four  to  five  millions.  The  company  issue  no  notes  for 
circulation.  *»*«*** 
A  reservoir  of  the  Manhattan  Company  stood  in  East. 
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Fourteeath  street,  nearly  opposite  to  the  site  of  tlie 
Academy  of  Music,  till  within  a  few  years  past.     The 
company's  whole  expenditure  in  works  for  supplying 
the  city  with  water  probably  reached  at  least  a  half 
million  dollars.     Moreover,  the  excess  of  annual  out- 
lay over  revenue  in  this  service  was  large,  and  in- 
creased yearly.     As  stated  above,  for  the  year  1840 
the  deficiency  in  income,  as  compared  with  expenses, 
was  near  $40,000.     Yet  the  work  had  gone  on  for 
forty  years,  during  a  period  when  New  York,  grow- 
ing  to    metropolitan  importance  before    it  had  ac- 
quired  the    improvements    of   a    metropolis,    relied 
upon  a  private  company  for  the  water  supply  which 
was  afterwards  obtained  by  large  municipal  expendi- 
ture.    The  Croton  was  introduced  in  1843,  the  aque- 
duct, etc.,  costing  #9,000,000.    The  Manhattan  Com- 
pany's prominence-  as  a  bauking  institution,  holding 
numerous  accounts  of  houses  which  have  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  commerce  and  finances  of  New  York 
for  the  beat  part  of  a  century,  its  permanence  and 
strength  in  its  banking  function,  is  what  is  chiefly 
noted  by  this  generation.     But  none  the  less  remark- 
able, at  least  in  the  retrospect,  is  the  persistence  with 
which  it  followed  the  more  conspicuous  object  of  its 
cliarter,  sinking  at  least  a  million  dollars  of  capital 
above  and  below  the  streets  of  New  York,  with  large 
benefit  to  its  citizens,  in  those  earlier  days  before  they 
had  secured  in  their  municipal  capacity  the  inestimable 
benefit  of  an  adequate  water  supply.     It  wrought  so 
well  in  this  regard  that  unprejudiced  men  are  con- 
strained to  welcome  and  admire  rather  than  to  censure 
the  acute  device  of  its  chief  founder,  since  tlirough 
that  efficiency  in  its  avowed  aim  became  possible." 

The  names  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Bank  of  the  Man- 
hattan Company  since  its  organization,  and  the  dates 
of  their  election,  are  as  follows :  Daniel  Ludlow,  1799 ; 
Henry  Remsen,  180S ;  John  G.  Costar,  1835  ;  Maltby 
Gelston,  1839;  Jonathan  Thompson,  1840;  Caleb  O. 
Halstead,  1857 ;  James  M.  Morrison,  1860  ;  John  S. 
Hai-berger,  1879;  and  William  Henry  Smith,  1880. 
The  officers  of  the  company,  as  well  as  the  personnel  of 
the  bank,  have  conducted  its  affairs  with  commendable 
fidelity  and  courtesy,  all  working  faithfully  and  har- 
moniously together  to  the  institution's  best  advantage. 
Mr.  Smith  married  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Thomp- 
son, a  prominent  citizen  of  Orange  County,  New 
York,  whose  wife  was  descended  from  Sarah  Wells, 
the  first  white  woman  who  settled  in  that  county,  and 
whose  memory  is  cherished  by  her  descendants,  and 
honored  each  year  by  an  anniversary  meeting  near 
Goshen.  To  this  union  three  children  have  been 
born— one  daughter  and  two  sons;  only  one  of  the 
latter  now  living,  the  other  dying  in  infancy.  To  the 
presidency  of  the  Manhattan  Company  Mr.  Smith 
brings  an  active  and  successful  business  experience 
covering  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  and,  sup- 
plementing this  with  his  well-known  wisdom,  con- 
servatism, keen  foresight  and  sound  judgment,  he 
commands  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  cannot 
fail  to  perpetuate  the  successful  career  of  the  time- 
honored  institution  over  which  lie  so  worthily  presides. 


fILLIS,  HON.  BENJAMIN  A.,  lawyer  of  New 
York  city,  ex-member  of  the  XLIVth  and  XLVth 
Congresses,  was  born  at  Roslyn,  Queens  County, 
New  York,  on  the  34th  of  March,  1840.     His  ances- 
tors, both  paternal  and  maternal,  for  several  generations, 
have  belonged  to  that  wealthy  and  upright  organiza- 
tion, known  as  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  were  mem- 
bers of  that  portion  of  this  sect  which  in  colonial  times 
found  a  refuge  from  persecution  on  Long  Island.    The 
American  family  of  Willis  to  which  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  belongs  is  an  offshoot  of  an  old  and  rep- 
utable family    long  domiciled  in  Wiltshire,  England, 
several  of  the  members  of  which  rose  to  eminence  for 
their  scholarship  and  high  professional  attainments. 
One  of  these,  Thomas  Willis,  F.  R.  B.,  born  at  West 
Bedwin,  in  Wiltshire,  1621,  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  began  to  practice  medicine  in  1646.    In  1660  he 
was  appointed  Oxford  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
He  attained  to  great  celebrity  as  an  anatomist,  and  in 
1664  published  a  work  on  Anatomy  of  the  Brain.  Two 
years  later  he  took  up  his  residence  in  London  and 
became  physician  to  the  king.    He  died  in  1675.     His 
grandson,  Browne  Willis,  LL.D.,  an  English  archaeo- 
logist, born  in  Dorsetshire,  England,  in  1683,  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  author  of 
"A  Survey  of  the  Cathedrals  of  England,"  in  three 
volumes,  published  in  1733.     He  died  in  1760.    Other 
members  of  tliis  family  have  achieved  fame  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  limits  of  a  biographical  sketch  do  not 
permit  of  more  extended  references.     Thomas  Willis, 
the  ancestor  of  the  American  branch  of  the  family, 
settled  in  Queens  County  in  1670,  naming  the  place  of 
settlement  Westbury,  in  remembrance  of  his  home  in 
Westbury,   Wiltshire,   England.     In  this  place  and 
its  vicinity  the  Willis  family  have  since  lived  and 
prospered.    The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  Charles  Willis,  a  direct  descendant  of  Thomas. 
He  married  Abigail  Albertson,  the  daughter  of  Benja- 
min Albertson,  of  sturdy  HoUandish  stock,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  estimable  and  wealthy  citizens  of 
Queens  County,  and  the  owner  of  a  very  large  and 
valuable  tract  of  land,  still  occupied  and  cultivated  by 
his  descendants.     Benjamin  A.  Willis,  the  first  child 
of  this  marriage,   was  educated  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  and  was  graduated  from  that  institution 
in  1861,  in  wliich  year  he  was  also  admitted  to  the 
Bar.     He  pursued  his  legal  studies  at  the  National 
Law  School,  Poughkeepsie,  and  in  the  law  office  of 
William  M.  Ingraham,  Esq.,  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 
From  an  early  period  in  his  life  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  political  affairs.     Guided  by  the  traditions  of 
his  family,  while  a  Democrat  he  was  inveterately  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  slavery ;  and  when  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Nation  was  assailed  by  the  slaveholding 
States,  his  heart  was  already  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
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the  Union.  In  1863  he  volunteered,  raised  more  than 
a  full  company  at  his  own  expense,  was  assigned  to 
the  119th  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  and  was 
soon  in  active  service.  He  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg, 
Wauhatchie,  Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge, 
Tunnel  Hill,  and  in  the  East  Tennessee  campaign  for 
the  relief  of  Knoxville,  commanding  his  regiment  or 
independent  detachments  in  nearly  every  engagement 
in  which  he  took  part,  and  never  shrinking  from  any 
duty  assigned  him,  no  matter  how  arduous  or  perilous. 
On  various  occasions  he  received  the  warmest  com- 
mendations from  his  superior  officers,  including  Gen- 
erals Thomas,  Howard,  Hooker  and  Schurz,  for  his 
gallantry,  coolness  and  skill,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Colonel.  In  1864,  "the  119th  "  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service,  and  Colonel  Willis  immediately  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  By  his  legal  ability,  as 
well  as  his  honesty  and  energy  in  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  his  clients,  he  has  attained  to  an  honorable 
eminence  at  the  Bar,  and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
lucrative  practice.  In  1874,  Colonel  Willis  was  In- 
duced to  accept  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Con- 
gress, from  the  Xlth  Congressional  District  of  New 
York,  embracing  the  wealthiest  and  most  aristocratic 
part  of  New  York  city.  His  opponent  in  this  cam- 
paign was  Isaac  H.  Bailey,  an  influential  merchant, 
over  whom  he  was  elected  by  a  decisive  majority.  In 
1876  he  was  renominated,  and  after  a  severe  contest 
was  again  elected,  defeating  Levi  P.  Morton,  a  popu- 
lar and  wealthy  banker.  In  1878  he  received  the  high 
honor  of  a  third  nomination.  In  this  campaign,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  division  in  the  Democratic  ranks, 
and  he  was  defeated,  in  consequence,  by  Mr.  Morton. 
During  his  four  years  in  Congress,  Colonel  Willis  par- 
ticipated with  earnestness  in  all  important  discussions, 
and  showed  a  great  familiarity  with  parliamentary 
rules  and  legislative  methods.  He  was  able  in  debate 
and  commanding  in  oratory,  and  delivered  a  number 
of  speeches  on  important  measures,  which  were  always 
attentively  listened  to,  and,  as  they  contained  an  able 
presentation  of  the  subjects  upon  which  they  bore, 
eagerly  read  when  printed.  Colonel  Willis  has  the 
great  advantages  of  a  manly  presence  and  a  command- 
ing voice.  Capable  of  any  amount  of  labor,  he  shirked 
no  responsibility  or  duty  while  in  Congress,  and  when 
he  made  a  speech  it  invariably  showed  a  mastery  of 
the  subject  treated.  His  delivery,  as  robust  as  his 
physique,  enabled  his  voice  to  be  readily  heard  in 
every  part  of  the  immense  hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Colonel  Willis  originated  many  important 
measures  while  in  Congress,  and  introduced  several 
bills  of  great  merit  relating  to  finance,  tariff  and 
naval  reform.      He    was   instrumental    in    securing 


the  passage  of  an  act  repealing  the  Bankrupt  Law, 
and  stubbornly  resented  the  repeal  of  the  law  provid- 
ing for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  His  most 
notable  speeches  were  upon  the  Currency,  the  Centen- 
nial Appropriation,  the  Geneva  Award,  Reform  in  the 
Navy,  Arctic  Exploration,  and  the  Political  Situation, 
and  covered  a  broad  field  of  thought,  evincing  a  marked 
extent  of  information  on  scientific  subjects,  as  well  as 
on  those  which  relate  to  law  and  politics.  A  notable 
effort  of  Colonel  Willis,  apart  from  the  legislative 
business  of  Congress,  was  his  able  eulogy  on  his  col- 
league General  Alpheus  S.  Williams,  of  Detroit,  who 
died  while  a  member  of  the  XLVth  Congress.  Unlike 
many  of  his  compeers.  Colonel  Willis  maintained  a 
manly  independence  of  character  throughout  his 
Congressional  career.  While  in  unison  with  his 
party  on  measures  where  this  could  be  done  without 
injury  to  the  public  good,  he  disdained  a  slavish  adher- 
ence to  party  policy,  and  at  all  times  acted  with  cour- 
age and  manhood  in  opposing  what  he  deemed  unad- 
visable.  Among  the  measures  which  Colonel  Willis 
advocated  was  the  reduction  of  the  army.  In  one  of 
his  speeches  touching  on  this  subject,  he  said : 

"There  is  no  occasion  for  a  large  standing  army. 
The  American  people  should  not  be  weighted  with 
heavy  taxes  to  defend  the  Rio  Grande.  If  Mexico 
tolerates  ravages  on  our  border,  make  demands  upon 
her  for  reparation,  and  compel  it  if  necessary.  Diplo- 
macy, not  arms,  is  the  method.  From  the  Indians  we 
have  nothing  to  fear.  All  our  troubles  and  disorders — 
war  is  a  misnomer — come  from  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
them  by  peculators,  from  breaches  of  treaty  and  rob- 
bery of  reservations  on  the  part  of  our  Government. 
Fair-dealing  and  straightforward  negotiation  would 
result  in  lasting  peace.  Cease  to  corrupt  them,  extend 
to  them  the  appliances  of  civilization,  they  would  re- 
spect our  authority  and  never  massacre  our  people  on 
the  far-away  border.  No  longer  trust  to  the  army ;  in- 
augurate an  honest  policy ;  visit  condign  punishment 
upon  the  wretches  who  for  self-aggrandizement  plun- 
der and  betray  an  expiring  race.  Allow  them  to  enjoy 
their  hunting-grounds  in  security,  and  we  will  ascer- 
tain that  humanity  and  fair  play  are  infinitely  more 
effectual  to  prevent  frontier  outbreaks  than  a  large 
standing  army.  Nor  should  a  standing  army  be  main- 
tained to  subordinate  labor  to  capital,  to  protect  local 
communities  from  mob  violence.  Such  is  not  the  les- 
son of  the  strikes.  It  is  this,  that  State  sovereignties, 
shorn  of  their  strength  by  the  despotic  centralism  of 
the  last  ten  years,  should  recover  their  lost  energy, 
assert  anew  their  dignity  and  consequence,  and  they 
would  readily  become  competent  to  do  as  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  did— cope  with  and  overmaster 
domestic  violence  and  insurrection.  A  standing  army 
is  the  extravagant  curse  of  every  great  nation  on  the 
globe,  and  has  been  so  always.  It  is  perilous  to  liberty, 
and  will  not  be  tolerated  by  our  people,  at  least  so  long 
as  the  deeds  of  a  Ruger  or  a  Sheridan  linger  in  their 
memory.  *****  T^g  patriotism  of  the  peo- 
ple is  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  upon  even  the 
appearance  of  danger  the  earth  would  bend  under  the 
tread  of  invincible  legions.     Reduce  the  cost  and  size 
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of  tho  army.     If  present  rulers  fail  to  do  it,  future 
ones  will  enjoy  that  privilege  and  glory." 

Colonel  Willis  entertains  very  decided  views  on  the 
subject  of  Tariff,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  from  one  of  his  Congressional  speeches,  in 
which  he  advocates  free  trade : 

"Our  whole  net-work  of  statutes,  those  which  pro- 
vide for  the  regulation  of  finance  and  the  imposition 
and  collection  of  taxes,  are  crowded  with  fraudulent 
devices  and  contrivances  enacted  with  intent  to  cheat, 
defraud  and  impoverish  the  people.  The  anti-demo- 
cratic system  irin  the  ascendant.  Taxes  are  no  longer 
levied  to  raise  revenue,  but  to  sustain  small  classes  of 
men  who  have  invested  in  abnormal  and  unprofitable 
industries,  to  transform  them  into  millionaires.  The 
millions  are  pauperized,  every  industrial  pursuit  is 
hampered  and  paralyzed,  to  augment  the  possessions 
of  a  few  capitalists.  Every  mechanic,  every  miner, 
every  farmer,  every  tradesman,  every  manufacturer, 
outside  of  the  pampered  recipients  of  Governmental 
favor,  are  taxed  and  weighed  down  with  oppressive 
burdens.  No  nation  on  the  earth  can  boast  a  tax-list 
as  large,  with  collection  machinery  as  complex  and 
expensive,  a  levy  as  unequal  and  burdensome,  a  system 
as  inquisitorial  and  tyrannical,  so  filled  with  ambigui- 
ties, as  that  of  this  free  Republic.  A  Government 
predicated  on  written  law,  whose  corner-stone  is 
equality,  has  been  gradually  changed  from  the  freest 
and  happiest  to  the  most  oppressive  and  costliest  on 
the  globe.  Now,  as  ever,  democracy  is  for  free  trade. 
By  free  trade  is  meant  such  a  tax  levy  as  leaves  enter- 
prise free  and  unhampered ;  as  leaves  natural  laws  un- 
disturbed in  their  operation ;  which  regards  the  natural 
right  of  every  citizen  to  buy  where  he  can  obtain  what 
he  desires  most  cheaply ;  to  sell  the  product  of  his  in- 
dustry where  it  will  command  the  highest  price;  as 
recognizes  the  principle  that  no  taxation  is  legitimate 
or  constitutional  but  that  which  is  employed  in  carry- 
ing on  the  Government  in  the  exercise  of  its  only  law- 
ful function,  the  protection  of  the  person  and  property 
of  the  citiRen,  and  then  in  such  wise  that  it  will  equally 
benefit  all  and  tlie  burdens  be  equally  borne  by  all. 
Such  free  trade  is  practicable.  Such  free  trade  can 
come  only  by  cliange  of  administration  and  complete 
reversal  of  public  policy.  No  Democrat  will  hesitate 
to  join  me  in  denunciation  of  this  wrong  or  to  unite 
with  me  in  rescuing  the  country  from  the  toils  of  that 
party  which  sanctions  such  vice  in  legislation ;  for  the 
levy  of  protective  duties  means  spoliation  and  robbery, 
while  it  defeats  the  end  aimed  at — revenue." 

At  a  time  when  the  policy  of  the  Bepublican  party 
seemed  to  threaten  a  widening  of  the  breach  between 
the  North  and  South,  and  a  continuance  of  the  hostile 
feeling  engendered  by  the  civil  war,  Col.  Willis  pleaded 
eloquently  for  peace  between  the  two  sections,  saying : 

"Let  the  wounds  of  war  be  healed;  let  the  turf 
which  covers  the  graves  of  heroes  North  and  heroes 
South  be  watered  by  pious  tears.  Let  him  be  spurned 
as  a  godless  foe  to  the  Republic  whose  word  shall 
serve  to  awaken  or  revive  the  hates  of  war.  As  a 
soldier,  I  deem  this  an  easy  task.  The  questions  of 
to-day  must  not  be  shrunk  from.  He  is  the  truest 
patriot,  the  noblest  soldier,  who  instead  of  boasting 
deeds  of  prowess  then,  performs  his  duty  now ; 
who,  instead  of  boasting  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg, 
prides  himself  upon  resisting  extravagance  and  cor- 


ruption, which  to-day  assail  his  country.  Let  the 
heroes  of  armed  conflict  behold  in  the  battle  of  to-day 
fresh  opportunity  for  glory.  In  this  wise  we  will 
prove  ourselves  fit  custodians  of  a  nation's  honor, 
fully  equal  to  the  responsibilities  which  attach  to 
citizenship  in  a  free  country.  In  this  wise  we  will 
give  ample  proof  to  mankind  that  our  centennial  glory, 
like  the  cross  of  Charlemagne,  while  emblazoned  upon 
the  cloudless  sky,  is  dimmed  by  no  shadow." 

Colonel  Willis  always  takes  interest  in  any  move- 
ments which  contemplate  the  public  welfare.  He  was 
a  bitter  opponent  of  "Tweedism,"  and  heartily  sup- 
ported the  efforts  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy.  He 
takes  little  or  no  part  in  local  politics,  and  sympathizes 
with  no  local  faction  of  the  party  of  which  he  is  a 
member ;  but  proclaims  his  views  honestly  and  fear- 
lessly. He  is  often  called  upon  to  deliver  speeches  and 
orations,  his  eloquence  proving  powerful  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  any  cause  in  which  it  is  exercised.  Col.  Wil- 
lis is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  to  which  he  is  devotedly  attached.'  His 
oration  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Soldiers' 
Monument,  at  Sing  Sing,  New  York,  May  30th, 
("Decoration  Day  "),  1879,  is  a  masterly  and  touching 
effort,  and,  like  many  other  of  his  speeches,  has  been 
published.  In  his  habits.  Col.  Willis  preserves  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  his  Quaker  ancestry.  He  uses 
neither  liquor  nor  tobacco,  and  is  now  in  the  forty-first 
year  of  his  age,  in  the  full  vigor  of  mental  and  physical 
strength,  energetically  pursuing  his  profession.  Ex- 
ceedingly kind-hearted  and  charitable,  he  contributes 
freely  to  beneficent  enterprises  regardless  of  creed  or 
nationality,  his  interest  being  measured  by  the  worth- 
iness of  the  object  alone.  In  1873  he  married  Miss 
Lillie  Evelyn  Macauley,  who  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  of  the  Society  of  Friends  belonging 
to  Westchester  County,  New  York.  Mrs.  Willis  is 
highly  accomplished  and  well-known  for  her  in- 
terest in  charitable  objects.  Two  daughters  are  the 
issue  of  this  marriage.  Col.  Willis  and  his  wife  are 
both  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
regular  attendants  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
of  which  he  is  a  Trustee. 


SHERMAN,  JOHN  A.,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Wa- 
tertown,  and  President  of  the  Agricultural  Insur- 
ance Company  in  that  place,  was  born  in  Rutland, 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  June  13th,  1809.  His  grand- 
father. Dr.  Abel  Sherman,  was  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  descended  from  English  ancestry,  his 
forefathers  being  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  New 
England.  Early  in  life  Dr.  Sherman  lived  at  Brin- 
field,  Mass.,  but  subsequently  resided  for  a  brief  period 
at  Clinton,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  In  1803  he  re- 
moved to  the  town  of  Rutland,  Jefferson  County,  N. 
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Y.,  and  cleared  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  and  established  himself  permanently.  A  man 
of  superior  mental  attainments,  he  acquired  prominence 
among  his  fellow-citizens  in  JefEerson  County,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers,  and  was  the  first 
person  elected  to  the  oflSce  of  Sheriff  in  that  county. 
His  son,  Alfred  Sherman,  born  in  Clinton,  Oneida 
County,  in  1790,  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  At  the 
opening  of  the  war  of  1813-15,  he  was  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  but  as  an  army  contractor  during  that 
struggle  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  property.  His 
lack  of  means  prevented  his  giving  his  children  any 
further  educational  advantages  than  those  afforded  by 
the  common  schools.  Mr.  Alfred  Sherman  died  in 
1827,  and  his  son  John,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  then 
seventeen  years  of  age,  took  charge  of  his  father's  farm 
and  by  industry  and  the  most  rigid  economy  sup- 
ported the  entire  family,  consisting  of  six  children.  In 
1833,  being  then  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  married 
Miss  Julia  Ann  Lamed,  of  Rutland.  About  two  years 
later  he  purchased  a,  dairy  of  twenty  cows  and  em- 
barked as  a  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  His 
first  shipment  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  year  1834. 
It  was  packed  in  salt  barrels  and  sent  to  New  York, 
where  it  brought  only  six  cents  a  pound.  This  was 
the  first  dairy  of  cheese  manufactured  in  Jefferson 
County,  and  it  required  twenty-one  days  to  reach  New 
Tork,  by  way  of  the  Lake  from  Sackett's  Harbor  to 
Oswego,  and  thence  by  canal  and  river  to  the  city.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Sherman  enlarged  his  business  operations 
by  becoming  a  dealer  in  butter  and  cheese,  forming  a 
partnership  with  Henry  Hopkins,  of  Rutland,  shipping 
to  New  Tork.  In  1844  he  engaged  in  a  general  pro- 
vision business,  his  operations  extending  over  Jefferson 
County  and  counties  immediately  adjoining.  For  a  peri- 
od of  seven  years  he  continued  in  this  line  of  business, 
in  the  meantime  conducting  farming  operations  at  his 
home.  He  then  returned  to  Rutland  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  farming,  in  which  he  was  quite 
successful,  and  he  acquired  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  skilful  and  intelligent  farmers  in  that  part  of  the 
State.  Toward  the  close  of  1856  he  removed  to  Wa- 
tertown,  and  purchased  the  property  in  that  place, 
known  as  "  Washington  Hall  Block,"  of  which  he  is 
still  the  owner.  His  connection  with  the  insurance 
company  of  which  he  is  now  the  head  began  in  1855, 
in  which  year  he  was  elected  a  Director.  On  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  C.  Cooper,  the  President,  he  was  elected 
to  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned.  The  Agricultural 
Insurance  Company  of  Watertown,  New  York,  was  es- 
tablished in  1853,  as  a  mutual,  and  continued  with 
moderate  success  until  1863,  when  it  changed  to  a 
stock  company,  with  a  capital  of  only  $50,000,  the 
provisions  of  its  charter  permitting  it  to  take  only 
farm  buildings,  private  residences  and  other  property 


no  more  hazardous.  Since  then,  through  the  united 
effort  of  its  very  eflflicient  Secretary  and  other  execu- 
tive oflicers,  its  progress  has  been  steadily  onward  and 
upward.  To-day  it  has  permanent  assets  of  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  stands  unrivalled  in 
the  State  for  prosperity,  strength  and  integrity,  and 
fully  ranking  with  companies  of  larger  capital  doing 
a  general  but  more  hazardous  business.  Mr.  Sherman 
is  also  a  prominent  stockholder  and  Director  in  the 
Watertown  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  the  Union  National  Bank  of 
Watertown.  Until  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Sherman  was  a 
Democrat  of  the  "old  school,"  but  during  that  struggle 
he  warmly  supported  the  National  Government,  and 
has  since  acted  with  the  Republican  party.  While  a 
resident  of  Rutland  he  was  chosen  Supervisor  of  the 
town,  but  with  this  exception  has  held  no  public  olBce, 
having  no  ambition  in  that  direction.  He  was  also  at 
one  time  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Jef- 
ferson County.  Mr.  Sherman's  title  to  be  classed 
among  the  representative  business  men  of  the  section 
of  the  State  in  which  he  resides  is  undisputed.  He 
was  among  those  who  early  perceived  the  important  re- 
sources of  that  section  and  labored  to  develop  them. 
His  career  has  been  public-spirited,  and  he  holds  a 
high  place  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-citizens.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  Was  born  one  child,  a  daughter 
named  Caroline,  who  married  Mr.  David  S.  Marvin, 
of  Ohio. 


IVES,  HON.  WILLARD,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Watertown,  and  President  of  the  Watertown  In- 
surance Company  and  of  the  Merchants'  Bank  of 
Watertown,  was  born  in  that  place  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1806.  His  grandfather,  Jotham  Ives,  who  was  of 
Welsh  descent,  was  born  in  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  in 
1743.  Early  in  life  he  removed  to  Torrington,  Litch- 
field County,  where  he  spent  his  life  almost  exclusively 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  His  third  son,  Titus,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Decem- 
ber, 1778.  In  1801  he  removed  to  Watertown,  New 
York,  and  made  his  permanent  home  in  that  township. 
The  fertile  and  wealthy  region  now  known  as  the 
"Black  River  Country"  was  at  that  time  an  almost 
unbroken  wilderness.  Mr.  Ives  was  among  those  who 
saw  its  possibilities,  and  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  been  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  whose  dai'ing 
.energy  and  perseverance  opened  up  this  region  to  civil- 
ization, and  resulted  in  its  becoming  the  seat  of  many 
thriving  villages  and  flourishing  settlements.  Willard 
Ives  grew  up  on  the  farm  taken  by  his  father  when  he 
first  settled  in  Jefferson  County.  The  educational 
facilities  of  this  new  district  were  of  the  most  meagre 
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description,  but  at  the  humble  school  house  reared  by 
the  pioneers,  he  received  the  rudiments  of  learning 
and  prepared  his  mind  for  greater  opportunities  should 
they  arrive.  Later  he  had  the  advantages  of  a  short 
time  at  the  Belleville  Academy,  and  also  at  the 
academy  in  Lowville.  On  the  37th  of  December, 
1837,  being  then  past  his  majority,  he  married  Miss 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Lucy  Winslow,  of 
"Watertown,  but  formerly  of  Vermont.  This  lady, 
pious  and  amiable,  was  eminent  as  a  Christian  and  as 
a  woman  of  charitable  and  kindly  heart.  She  died  in 
the  year  1861  after  a  long-continued  illness,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-five.  Some  time  afterwards  Mr.  Ives  married 
Miss  Lucinda  M.,  daughter  of  Zepheniah  and  Sally 
Eddy,  of  Philadelphia,  Jeiferson  County,  but  formerly 
of  Oswego  County.  The  father  of  this  lady  was  a 
native  of  Rhode  Island.  The  lady  herself,  whose  in- 
tellectual acquirements  are  of  a  very  superior  order,  is  a 
devout  member  of  the  Methodist  church.  Mr.Ives.who 
is  likewise  devotedly  attached  to  that  denomination, 
was  selected  in  1846  to  represent  the  ' '  Black  River  Con- 
ference" in  the  World's  Evangelical  Alliance  held  in 
London  the  same  year.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duty  as- 
signed him  he  spent  a  portion  of  1846  abroad,  visiting  in 
the  meanwhile  many  of  the  principal  attractions  of 
Europe.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  America,  he  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Jefferson  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  a  position  for  which  he  was  eminently 
qualified  by  his  close  attention  to  agricultural  science. 
His  connection  with  the  Merchants'  Bank  began  in 
1870,  when  he  was  elected  a  Director.  Subsequently 
he  became  President  of  this  institution.  Mr.  Ives 
was  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  old  time  Dem- 
ocratic party,  and  conscientiously  adliered  to  them 
down  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion.  In  1848 
his  name  was  presented  by  his  friends  for  the  suffrages 
of  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  candidate  for  Congress.  The 
county  of  Jefferson,  forming  the  Nineteenth  Congres- 
sional District,  had  for  upwards  of  ten  years  previously 
been  represented  more  than  half  of  the  time  by  a 
Whig  member.  In  the  campaign  of  1848  the  support- 
ers of  General  Cass  for  the  presidency  drew  off  from 
tlie  old  Democratic  organization  in  the  county  about 
two  thousand  votes,  yet  with  this  great  defection,  such 
was  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Ives,  and  his  recognized  fit- 
ness for  the  ofiBce,  that  he  came  within  three  hundred 
votes  of  defeating  his  Whig  competitor.  In  1850, 
being  again  placed  in  nomination  for  Congress,  he  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  some  seven  hundred  votes. 
Mr.  Ives  continued  to  act  with  the  Democratic  party 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  but 
being  unable  to  concur  in  the  recommendations  made 
by  that  body,  he  withdrew  from  the  party  and  gave  his 
support  to  the  Unionists.  Mr.  Ives'  title  to  the  respect 
and  regard  of  his  fellow-citizens  is  founded  on  a  life  of 


honor  and  integrity,  as  well  as  usefulness  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  State  and  the  district  in  which  he  resides.  He  was 
the  most  prominent  worker  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Orphan  Asylum  at  Watertown,  and  interested  himself 
largely  in  obtaining  subscriptions  towards  its  erection. 
These  subscriptions,  added  to  the  aid  afforded  by  the 
State,  left  that  institution  free  from  any  encumbrance 
from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Ives  has  been  and  slill  is  a 
large  contributor  to  the  support  of  the  Seminary  at 
Antwerp  bearing  his  name.  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  Syracuse  University,  and  with  Bishop 
Jesse  T.  Peck  and  others  founded  this  noble  institution, 
destined  to  rank  among  the  foremost  of  its  kind  in 
America.  He  has  been  one  of  the  Trustees  of  this  in- 
stitution ever  since  its  organization.  His  interest  in 
religious  work  is  no  less  active.  With  the  Jefferson 
County  Bible  Society  he  has  been  connected  almost 
since  its  formation,  and  for  the  past  thirty  years  a 
part  of  the  time  as  its  President.  From  a  very  early 
period  in  his  life  he  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  Sun- 
day-school work,  and  has  labored  earnestly  in  its  be- 
half. Of  the  social  meetings  of  the  church  to  which 
he  is  attached  he  is  likewise  a  zealous  promoter.  At 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  held  in  Brooklyn,  in  1873,  the  first  in  which 
lay  members  had  a  repretentation,  he  was  a  delegate. 
He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  "Thousand 
Islands  Camp  Meeting  Association,"  and  lent  his  efforts 
to  the  development  of  the  locality  from  which  it  takes 
its  name,  which  became  in  a  remarkably  short  time  a 
place  of  great  religious  interest.  Since  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  association  both  he  and  Mrs.  Ives  have 
spent  much  time  at  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  have 
been  active  promoters  of  the  religious  movements  con- 
ducted there.  Despite  the  advance  of  years,  Mr.  Ives 
is  as  indefatigable  as  ever  in  putting  forward  new  en- 
terprises, having  for  their  object  the  improvement  of 
society  or  the  advancement  of  Christian  principles. 
His  means  as  well  as  his  services  are  freely  given  for 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  the  place  he 
holds  in  the  estimation  of  those  among  whom  he  lives 
is  truly  an  enviable  one  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the 
term.  In  the  business  community  Mr.  Ives  is  like- 
wise prominent.  He  is  a  Director  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Watertown,  and  of 
the  Watertown  Fire  Insurance  Company;  likewise 
President  of  the  latter.  He  is  President  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Bank  of  Watertown,  of  which  he  is  also  a  Di- 
rector, and  a  Director  of  The  Davis  Sewing  Machine 
Company.  Mr.  Ives  is  a  man  whose  history,  simple 
and  unpretending,  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  a 
large  class  of  the  most  useful  members  of  society.  In 
the  broad  sense  of  the  terra  he  is  a  farmer,  being  the 
owner  of  extensive  and  valuable  farming  lands,  lying 
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ill  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Watertown.  It  is  liis  de- 
liglit  to  till  the  earth  with  his  own  hands,  and  his  love 
o£  agricultural  pursuits  has  doubtless  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  vigor  of  mind  and  body  he  still  re- 
tains. The  sympathies  of  Mr.  Ives  are  with  the  pro- 
ducing class,  and  he  aSords  in  his  own  person  an 
ample  refutation  of  the  undemocratic  assumption  that 
"labor  is  degrading  and  at  war  with  true  dignity." 


BEACH,  HON.  ALLEN  C,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York  from  1869  to  1873  inclusive, 
and  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York  in  1878  and 
1879,  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Herkimer  County,  on  the 
9th  day  of  October,  1828.  Mr.  Beach  comes  of  sturdy 
New  England  stock,  his  grandfather  being  a  native  of 
Connecticut  and  his  grandmother  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts. His  father,  the  Rev.  Allen  R.  Beach,  a 
native  of  Montgomery  County,  New  York,  was  a 
worthy  clergyman  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  was  lon'g 
well-known  to  the  people  in  Montgomery,  Herkimer 
and  Madison  Counties,  where  he  spent  upwards  of 
thirty  years  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  at  Hamilton,  Madison  County,  where  he  died 
May  4,  1879.  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beach  was 
Amy  B.  Carpenter,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Carpenter. 
She  was  a  native  of  Fairfield,  Herkimer  County,  N. 
Y.  Young  Beach  received  such  an  education  as  the 
limited  means  of  his  father  would  allow.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  years  he  left  home  and  obtained  work,  on  a 
farm  in  Ontario  County.  Studious  by  nature,  he  de- 
voted his  leisure  time  to  reading,  often  walking  several 
miles  after  the  close  of  his  day's  work  in  order  to  ob- 
tain books.  By  diligence  and  application  he  conquer- 
ed all  obstacles,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  was 
able  to  teach  school  in  the  winter  months.  The 
money  thus  obtained  was  carefully  saved,  and  went, 
in  part,  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  own 
education  at  the  Jordan  Academy,  Onondaga  County, 
during  the  summer  months.  Several  years  were  spent 
in  this  manner,  when  he  finally  went  to  the  academy 
at  Mexico,  Oswego  County,  and  fitted  himself  for  col- 
lege. He  entered  Union  College,  Schenectady,  in 
1846,  and  graduated  with  honors  in  1849.  By  this 
time  his  savings  had  vanished,  but  he  obtained  a  situa- 
tion as  assistant  teacher  in  the  Watertown  Academy, 
and  at  the  same  time  began  the  study  of  law  with  the 
late  Joshua  Moore,  one  of  the  leading  barristers  of 
that  section  of  the  State.  In  1853  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  and  began  to  practice  law  at  Watertown.  In 
1854  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Levi  H.  Brown, 
and  the  firm  of  Brown  and  Beach  became  one  of  the 
leading  legal  firms  in  northern  New  York.    Mr.  Beach 


first  took  a  prominent  part  in  politics  in  1860,  when  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
held  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  which,  and  at  the  subse- 
quent convention  held  at  Baltimore,  he  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the  presidency. 
In  1868  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party 
of  his  county  for  the  office  of  County  Judge,  but  as  the 
district  was  largely  Republican  he  failed  in  being  elected, 
although  he  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket.     In  1867  he  was 
nominated  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  came  within  four  hundred  votes  of  carrying  his 
county,  which  at  the  previous  election  had  given  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  Republican  majority.    His 
ability  as  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  County  Com- 
mittee gave  him  a  State  reputation  as  a  political  or- 
ganizer.    He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party,  held  in  New  York  city, 
July  4th,  1868 ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  nominated 
for  Lieutenant-Governor  by  the  State  Convention  held 
at  Albany,  this  distinguished  honor  being  paid  him  on 
the  first  ballot.     He  was  elected  to  this  office  at  the 
ensuing  campaign,  John   T.  Hoffman  being  chosen 
Governor.     At  the  convention  held  in  Rochester  in 
1870  he  was  unanimously  renominated  for  the  oflSce  of 
Lieutenant-Governor,   and  elected    by  an    increased 
majority.     At  the  close  of  the  extra  session  of  the 
Senate  in  1873,  convened  as  a  court  of  impeachment, 
he  was  complimented  by  the  members  of  that  body, 
regardless  of  party,  for  the  wisdom  of  his  rulings,  and 
was  presented  with  a  series  of  resolutions  conveying 
the  thanks  of  the  Senators  for  his  courtesy  and  an  ex- 
presson  of  their  appreciation  of  his  abilities.     In  1874 
Mr.  Beach  was  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee,  of  which,  for  some  years  previously, 
he  had  been  au  active  and  energetic  member.    At  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  held  in  Albany  in  Octo- 
ber, 1877,  he  was  nominated  for  Secretary  of  State, 
and  was  successful  over  his  Republican  opponent, 
John  C.  Churchill,  of  Oswego.     Mr.  Beach  is  a  notable 
example  of  that  class  of  men  whom  no  adverse  cir- 
cumstances suffice  to  discourage.    He  began  life  with 
the  minimum  of  advantages  in  his  favor,  and  by  per- 
sistent application,  fixity  of  purpose  and  strict  integ- 
rity, made  his  way  to  fortune  and  political  honor. 
Sensible  of  the  great  advantages  of  education,  he  has 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  advancing  it  in  the 
State,  and  served  for  some  time  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  at  Watertown,  where  he  has  made 
his  home.     He  is  an  able  speaker,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions has  delivered  addresses  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced masterly  efforts.     One  of  the  most  notable  of 
these  was  on  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  was  delivered 
at  Rutland,  Jefferson  County,  in  1863,  at  a  time  of 
great  excitement,  caused  by  the  arrest  of  citizens  and 
their  incarceration  in  prison  without  trial,  under  the 
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military  system  which  was  then  supreme.  This 
speech,  whicli  was  largely  quoted  from  at  the  time, 
was  declared  by  several  eminent  jurists  of  the  State 
to  be  one  of  the  ablest  presentations  of  the  sub- 
ject ever  made.  In  1853  Mr.  Beach  married  the 
daughter  of  Norris  M.Woodruff,  of  Watertown,  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  principal  families  of  that  section. 
This  lady  died  in  1856.  In  1863  Mr.  Beach  married  a 
second  time,  the  lady  of  his  choice  being  Miss  Pick- 
ering of  Saratoga  Springs.  Mr.  Beach  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  and  highly  esteemed 
by  the  members  of  that  organization  throughout  the 
State. 


SKINNER,  HON.  CHARLES  R.,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Twenty-second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, was  born  August  4th,  1844,  at  Union  Square, 
Oswego  County.  His  father,  the  Hon.  Avery  Skin- 
ner, a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  when  twenty  years 
of  age,  seeking  new  fields  in  the  much-talked '  of 
western  country,  made  his  way  through  the  sparse- 
ly settled  sections  of  northern  New  York,  riding  on 
horse-back  the  whole  distance,  and  located  his  home 
in  Watertown  in  1816.  In  1824  he  made  a  second 
but  much  shorter  pilgrimage,  and  took  up  a  consider- 
.  able  tract  of  land  in  the  town  of  Union  Square,  upon 
which  he  resided  till  his  decease  in  1876,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty  years.  During  his  active  life  he  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  Oswego  County,  filling  the  offices  of  Judge 
and  County  Treasurer  for  twelve  years,  representing 
the  district  in  the  Assembly  in  1833  and  1833,  and 
serving  as  State  Senator  two  terms,  from  1838  to  1841 
inclusive.  While  in  the  Legislature  he  was  one  of 
the  most  earnest  and  intelligent  advocates  of  the  Nia- 
gara ship-canal  project.  In  1844  he  was  the  candidate 
of  his  party  for  Congress.  In  1826  he  was  appointed 
Postmaster,  a  position  which  he  retained  through  all 
fluctuations  of  the  National  Administration  till  his 
death,  filling  out  the  extraordinary  period  of  half  a 
century.  Charles  R.  Skinner  grew  up  to  the  age  of 
sixteen  upon  his -father's  farm,  attending  the  local 
schools  during  their  seasons.  Upon  reaching  the 
above  age,  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  he  himself  began 
teaching  in  the  neighboring  districts.  During  this 
period,  from  1860  to  December,  1867,  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  intei-vals  of  school-keeping  to  pursue  the 
higher  branches  of  education  at  the  Liberal  Institute, 
in  Clinton,  and  at  the  well-known  Mexico  Academy. 
He  graduated  from  the  latter  institution  fully  prepared 
for  college,  but  did  not  enter.  It  should  be  stated,  to 
fully  appreciate  the  varied  empjoyments  of  our  subject 
previously  to  1867,  that  besides  educating  others  as 


well  as  himself,  he  had  a  part  of  the  time  performed 
the  duties  of  assistant  in  the  post-office  at  Watertown. 
Upon  leaving  the  academy,  Mr.  Skinner  accepted  a 
responsible  business  position  in  the  metropolis,  having 
charge  of  the  New  York  house  of  the  Walter  A.  Wood 
Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Company.  In  June, 
1870,  he  gave  up  his  place  in  the  city  and  associated 
himself  with  a  paper  in  Watertown,  the  Daily  Times 
and  Weekly  Reformer.  During  his  academic  years  in 
Mexico  he  had  not  only  cultivated  his  talents  as  a 
writer  by  contributing  to  the  columns  of  the  local 
journal,  the  Independent,  but  had  frequently  tried  his 
hand  at  type-setting.  The  journalistic  taste  acquired 
in  this  preliminary  experience  had  grown  upon  him 
during  his  sojourn  in  New  York,  and  his  success  both 
as  local  editor  and  business  manager  in  the  Times 
office  demonstrated  his  fitness  for  the  profession  in 
which  failures  are  much  more  frequent  than  triumphs. 
In  July,  1874,  Mr.  Skinner  severed  his  newspaper  con- 
nection, other  affairs  demanding  his  attention,  and  his 
political  career  having  imposed  responsibilities  which 
he  could  not  disregard.  Though  reared  in  the  midst 
of  Democratic  principles  and  associations,  Mr.  Skinner 
has  since  his  majority  been  an  earnest  and  unswerving 
member  of  the  Republican  party.  Attaining  legal 
manhood  soon  after  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  in 
the  general  indignation  which  followed  that  event  he 
resolved  to  act  with  the  party  of  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent. The  ensuing  year  the  Democratic  local  party 
proffered  him  its  candidacy  for  School  Commissioner 
in  Oswego  County,  but  he  declined  the  nomination. 
The  first  popular  position  filled  by  Mr.  Skinner  was 
that  of  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city 
of  Watertown,  an  office  which  by  succeeding  elections 
he  still  retains.  In  1875  he  was  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publicans of  the  First  District  of  Jeflerson  County  for 
the  Assembly,  but  the  Constitutional  amendments, 
passed  the  previous  year,  rendering  his  eligibility,  while 
holding  a  local  office,  doubtful,  he  declined  the  nomi- 
nation. In  1876,  the  question  having  been  settled  that 
his  membership  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  not 
incompatible  with  his  candidacy,  he  accepted  from  his 
party  a  nomination  tendered  unanimously.  His  can- 
vass was  successful  over  a  popular  Democratic  oppo- 
nent by  a  majority  of  1,416.  In  the  Legislature  of 
1877  Mr.  Skinner  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Printing  and  a  member  of  that  on  Insurance. 
In  the  fall  he  was  again  the  nominee,  and  was  returned 
to  the  Legislature  of  1878  by  998  majority  over  W.  H. 
Eastman.  During  this  session  he  retained  his  Chair- 
manship ef  the  Printing  Committee,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  important  Committee  on  the  Affairs  of  Cities 
and  of  that  on  Internal  Affairs.  During  both  sessions 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  current  business  of  the 
Assembly,  and  was  an  earnest  opponent  of  proposed 
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modifications  of  tlie  existing  excise  laws.  The  Re- 
publicans recognized  Mr.  Skinner's  strength  as  a 
standard-bearer  again  at  the  succeeding  election,  and 
gave  him  a  majority  of  1,043  over  L.  H.  Bishop,  the 
Democratic  leader.  His  previous  membership  had 
given  him  a  valuable  experience  in  law-making,  and 
he  turned  it  to  account  in  the  following  session.  His 
strict  ideas  of  economy  were  soon  illustrated  by  the 
bill  introduced  by  him,  and  passed  through  his  ener- 
getic efforts,  to  reduce  legislative  expenses  and  cut 
down  the  superfluous  rolls  of  useless  employees.  He 
also  introduced  and  gave  a  pronounced  support  to  the 
measure  amending  the  Constitution  in  the  direction  of 
biennial  sessions.  The  measure  passed  both  houses  of 
the  Legislature.  In  November,  1879,  Mr.  Skinner 
again  led  the  Republicans  of  his  district.  His  majority 
over  A.  P.  Sigourney  was  1,797.  He  again  championed 
the  Biennial  Amendment,  which  though  successful  in 
the  House,  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  and  therefore 
was  not  submitted  to  the  people.  Governor  Cornell,  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1883,  advises  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  biennial  amendment,  urged  by  Mr. 
Skinner  in  the  Assemblies  of  1879  and  1880.  During 
the  session  of  1880,  Mr.  Skinner  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Railroads,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
reporting  and  urging  the  passage  of  the  anti-discrimi- 
nation freight  bill,  and  the  five  cent  fare  bill  on  the 
New  York  Elevated  Railroads.  In  1880  Mr.  Skinner 
carried  his  district  the  fifth  consecutive  time,  beating 
his  adversary,  James  M.  Cleveland,  by  1,653  votes. 
During  the  following  session  he  was  a  second  time 
Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Committee  and  an  active 
member  of  other  important  committees.  During  this 
session  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  street  clean- 
ing bill  for  New  York  city,  presented  by  the  citizens 
of  that  city,  and  voted  steadily  for  its  adoption.  In 
the  serious  division  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
Legislature  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  the  two 
United  States  Senators  and  the  necessity  of  electing 
two  representatives  of  the  State  to  fill  the  vacancies  at 
"Washington  thus  made,  he  was  an  energetic  opponent 
of  the  return  of  Messrs.  Conkling  and  Piatt,  both  in 
caucus  and  in  the  Assembly,  and  largely  instrumental 
in  the  choice  of  the  present  Senators,  Miller  and  Lap- 
ham.  The  election  of  Hon.  Warner  Miller,  represent- 
ing the  33d  District  in  Congress,  by  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Legislature  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
necessitated  the  choice  of  a  new  Representative.  On 
the  11th  of  October,  1881,  the  nominating  convention 
presented  by  acclamation  the  name  of  Mr.  Skinner  for 
the  candidacy.  The  act  of  the  Convention  in  nomina- 
ting Mr.  Skinner  was,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
simply  perfunctory,  the  antecedent  expressions  of  all 
the  Republicans  throughout  the  counties  of  Jefferson, 
Herkimer  and  Lewis,  of  which  the  district  is  com- 


posed, having  been  unanimous  in  his  behalf  as  soon,  as 
the  vacancy  became  a  matter  of  possible  conjecture. 
Mr.  Skinner's  majority  over  Hon.  John  Lansing,  his 
Democratic  competitor,  was  3,153.  In  1873  Mr. 
Skinner  was  married  to  Miss  S.  Elizabeth  Baldwin, 
daughter  of  D.  W.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  respected  citizens  of  Watertown.  He 
has  two  children,  a  girl  and  boy,  named  severally 
Alice  and  Harold.  Upon  the  day  succeeding  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Skinner  for  Congressy  by  the  Re- 
publicans of  his  district,  the  Utica  Herald,  a  journal 
distinguished  for  its  correct  appreciation  of  political 
merit,  and  its  independence  in  the  utterance  of  its 
opinions,  referred  to  the  action  of  the  Convention  in 
the  following  brief  article,  which  may  properly  supple- 
ment our  sketch : 

"Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  of  Jefferson,  was  yester- 
day unanimously  nominated  for  member  of  Congress, 
in  the  Twenty-second  Congressional  District,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  election  of  the  Congress- 
man-elect from  that  district,  Hon.  Warner  Miller,  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  Mr.  Skinner's  nomination 
ha?  been  confidently  anticipated  for  several  months ; 
and  it  may  be  said  without  the  slightest  invidious- 
ness  that  there  is  no  Republican  in  the  district  who  is 
better  entitled  to  the  honor  on  the  score  of  ardent 
service  in  the  Republican  cause,  or.  whose  recognition 
will  give  more  general  satisfaction  in  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  party  there,  or  throughout  the  State.  Mr.  Skin- 
ner's training  for  legislative  duties,  as  our  readers 
know,  has  been  as  admirable  as  his  record  is  clean, 
consistent  and  honorable.  He  has  represented  his  dis- 
trict five  times  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature ; 
and  during  all  these  years  has  stood  in  the  front  as  one 
of  the  young  Republican  leaders  who  could  always  be 
found  where  he  was  expected.  Mr.  Skinner's  record 
is  that  of  a  persistent  and  enthusiastic  believer  in  every 
measure  which  is  properly  devised  to  reform,  to  econ- 
omize or  to  purify,  either  in  politics,  in  law  or  in 
morals.  The  State  has  been  fortunate  that  it  has  been 
able  to  command  the  services  of  such  a  representative ; 
and  it  is  fortunate  for  it  and  for  the  Nation,  as  well  as 
for  the  party,  that  he  has  been  selected  to  carry  his 
sturdy  manhood  and  straightforward  politics  into  the 
wider  field.  Mr.  Skinner  will  command  the  full  Re- 
publican vote  in  the  Twenty-second  District,  and,  un- 
less we  are  mistaken,  something  more  than  the  full 
Republican  vote." 


DE  WITT,  BYRON,  M.D.,  of  Oswego,  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Tjerck  Claeszen  De  Witt,  who  was 
born  in  Grootholt,  in  Zunderlant,  in  1630,  and  was 
the  first  of  his  family  to  come  to  America.  He  was 
man-ied  in  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  (New  York) 
on  the  34th  of  April,  1656,  to  Barbara  Andriesen, 
"Von  Amsterdam,"  Holland.  In  1657  he,  with  a 
few  others,  established  his  domicile  at  Wiltwyck  (now 
Kingston,  New  York).  He  was  a  magistrate  of  this 
fortified  and  enclosed  .village,  and  was  one  of  two 
men  who  defended  the  east  gate  when  the  first  masea- 
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ere  by  the  Indians  took  place  in  1663.  At  that  time 
the  population  amounted  to  seventy  souls,  including 
men,  women,  arid  children.  His  own  daughter  was 
taken  a  prisoner,  but  was  afterward  rescued.  In  1669 
he  obtained  a  license  to  erect  a  house  and  barn  on  his 
land  outside  of  Wiltwyck.  He  owned  a  sloop  of  fifty 
feet  keel,  which  he  sailed  on  the  Hudson.  He  was  a 
farmer,  navigator,  and  trader  during  his  lifetime.  In 
1689  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown,  as  did  many  others,  because  the 
British  authorities  had  not  fulfilled  their  treaty  stipu- 
lations, and  he  did  not  acknowledge  that  power  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Wiltwyck 
(Esopus),  February  17th,  1700,  leaving  his  wife  and  a 
large  family  of  children.  His  descendants  were  all 
patriots  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  some  held 
high  official  and  military  positions.  Prominent  among 
the  later  descendants  may  be  mentioned  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  De  Witt,  of  New  York  city;  the  late 
Simeon  De  Witt,  Surveyor-General  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  and  the  late  Benjamin  De  Witt,  M.D., 
Health  Officer  of  New  York  city  in  1819,  author  of 
medical  works  and  professor  and  lecturer  in  the  New 
York  Medical  College  from  1807  to  1819.  On  the 
maternal  side,  Dr.  Byron  De  Witt  is  a  descendant  of 
Louis  Bevier,  a  Huguenot,  and  Marie  Le  Blanc,  his 
wife,  who  emigrated  from  France  to  this  country 
about  the  year  1660.  He  was  afterward  one  of  the 
twelve  purchasers  of  the  "Paltz  Patent,"  on  which  he 
settled  and  where  he  died  in  1730.  Dr.  De  Witt,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Aurelius,  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  December  8th, 
1826.  His  father.  Dr.  Luke  De  Witt,  was  a  native  of 
Ulster  County,  where  he  followed  his  profession 
some  years,  and  afterward  removed  to  Aurelius,  Ca- 
yuga County,  near  Auburn,  where  he  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  continuing,  however,  to  some 
extent,  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  latter  place. 
His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Bevier, 
was  also  a  native  of  Ulster  County.  Byron  De  Witt 
received  his  early  education  in  the  common  district 
school.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  owing  to  financial 
reverses  in  his  father's  affairs,  he  was  obliged  thence- 
forward to  depend  mainly  upon  his  own  efforts  for 
further  educational  advantages:  To  this  end  he 
worked  upon  the  farm  with  his  father  in  summer  and 
taught  in  the  neighboring  district  schools  in  winter. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  entered  the  Auburn 
Academy,  receiving  instruction  at  this  institution 
during  a  portion  of  the  time  for  the  two  succeeding 
years,  after  which  he  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine under  the  guidance  of  his  father,  and  subse- 
quently continued  the  same  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Lan- 
singh  Briggs,  of  Auburn,  New  York,  with  whom 
he  was    a   student   for   two   years,    from    1847   to 


1849.  Matriculating  at  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo  in  1847,  he  was  graduated 
therefrom  in  March,  1849,  receiving  the  degree  of 
M.D.  Locating  for  practice  in  Hannibal,  Oswego 
County,  he  remained  there  two  years,  and  then  set- 
tled at  Sterling,  Cayuga  County,  where  he  was  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  until  the.summer  of  1863,  when  he  entered 
the  United  States  service  as  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the 
138th  New  York  Infantry.  This  regiment  was  sub- 
sequently merged  _into  the  9th  New  York  Volunteer 
Artillery.  He  performed  active  and  efficient  Service 
in  this  regiment  until  the  fall  of  1863,  when,  important 
private  business  requiring  his  personal  attention,  he 
retired  from  the  service,  and,  returning,  located  in 
Oswego  city,  where  he  soon  took  rank  as  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  medical  fraternity,  and  has 
enjoyed  an  extensive  practice.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Oswego  County  Medical  Society,  and  has 
been  its  presiding  officer;  he  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Medical  Association  of  Central  New  York,  and  a 
permanent  member  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. He  has  at  various  times  been  a  contributor  to 
the  journals  of  his  profession.  In  1871  he  was  ap- 
pointed Acting  Surgeon  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  Service  for  the  Port  of  Oswego,  which  office 
he  still  retains.  He  has  also  served  as  Health  Officer 
of  the  city  of  Oswego  for  several  years.  In  1879  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  Oswego  City  Savings  Bank, 
one  of  the  oldest  banks  of  the  city,  having  been  organ- 
ized in  1859.  Owing  to  the  depreciation  of  real  estate, 
in  consequence  of  the  financial  panic  of  1873,  and  the 
repudiation  by  certain  towns  of  their  bonded  indebted- 
ness, the  assets  of  the  bank  were  not  considered  suf- 
ficient to  pay  depositors,  and  the  bank  was  closed  by 
the  Superintendent  of  ■  the  Bank  Department,  January 
14th,  1879.  The  bank  remained  closed  several  weeks, 
while  its  3,000  depositors  were  clamoring  for  their 
money.  Public  meetings  were  held,  committees  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  bank's  condition;  the  old 
Trustees  and  other  officers  resigned.  A  new  Board  of 
Trustees  was  elected,  and  Dr.  Byron  De  Witt  was 
chosen  President.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the 
bank  would  have  to  go  into  liquidation,  but  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  in  the  new  Board  of  Management 
was  unprecedented.  With  this  new  organization  the 
Bank  Department  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
permitted  the  institution  to  be  reopened.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  bank  from  the  time  of  its  reorganization 
to  the  present  is  regarded  as  remarkable,  and  it  is  now 
considered  one  of  the  s&und  institutions  of  the  State. 
In  1853,  Dr.  Byron  De  Witt  was  married  to  Miss 
Tirzah  A.  Cook,  of  Cato,  Cayuga  County,  who,  with 
his  daughter,  Charlotte  L.  De  Witt,  constitute  the 
only  members  of  his  family. 
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NUTTING,  HON.  NEWTON  W.,  County  Judge  of 
Oswego  County,  was  born  in  the  township  of 
West  Monroe,  in  that  county,  October  33d,  1840. 
His  father  was  William  Nutting,  for  forty  years  a  well- 
known  minister  of  the  Free- Will  Baptist  Church,  set- 
tled at  Hastings ;  he  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
and  came  with  his  parents  to  New  York  at  a  very 
early  age.  The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Miss  Celia 
A.  Sherman,  a  native  of  Oswego  County.  Young 
Nutting  enjoyed  the  best  local  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, completing  the  thorough  training  of  the  township 
schools  with  full  course  in  the  Academy  at  Mexico,  at 
that  period  conspicuous  among  the  State  institutions 
for  the  high  standard  of  Its  scholarship  and  its  fine 
corps  of  teachers.  After  graduating,  having  determ- 
ined upon  a  legal  career,  he  entered  the  oflSce  of  A.  L. 
Johnson,  now  a  prominent  lawyev  in  Syracuse.  Com- 
mencing his  professional  studies  in  1858,  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  pursued  them  under  the  tui- 
tion of  that  very  able  and  learned  practitioner  for  four 
years,  and  in  1863  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Onon- 
daga County.  Having  received  his  diploma.  Nutting 
located  himself  in  the  village  of  Parish,  in  Oswego 
County,  and  entered  actively  upon  the  duties  of  his 
profession.  In  1863,  barely  a  twelve-month  after  his 
admission  to  practice,  he  was  elected  School  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Second  District  of  the  county,  a  position 
which  he  filled  for  three  years.  His  practice,  though 
of  a  provincial  character,  was  from  the  start  very  re- 
spectable in  extent,  and  increased  largely  with  each 
year.  In  1866,  however,  appreciating  the  advantages 
of  a  larger  field,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Oswego,  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  Hon.  John  C.  Churchill, 
who  is  now  Supreme  Court  Judge,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Churchill  &  Nutting,  an  association  which  con- 
tinued up  to  the  fall  of  1875.  In  1869  Mr.  Nutting  ac- 
cepted the  candidacy  of  the  Republican  party  for  the 
office  of  District  Attorney,  and  was  elected  by  a  hand- 
some majority,  his  term  expiring  in  1873.  In  1875  he 
severed  his  partnership  connection  and  commenced  an 
Individual  business,  which  was  very  successful.  In  the 
fall  of  1877  the  Republican  County  Convention,  desir- 
ing to  put  a  strong  man  in  the  field,  tendered  Mr. 
Nutting,  by  acclamation,  the  nomination  for  Judge  of 
Oswego  County.  After  careful  reflection  he  accepted 
the  position  offered  him  by  his  party,  and  entered  the 
canvass.  His  election  by  a  very  pronounced  majority, 
over  an  oppon'ent  of  popular  characteristics  and  large 
professional  reputation,  very  fairly  indicated  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  is  held  by  the  public  of  northern 
New  York.  Judge  Nutting,  though  still  a  young  man, 
has  attained  exceptional  honor  in  his  profession.  As  a 
lawyer,  whether  as  counsel  or  advocate,  his  career  has 
been  singularly  ripe  in  its  successes.  His  experience 
upon  the  Bench  promises  a  judicial  life  exemplary  as 


well  for  its  thorough  legal  training  as  for  its  steadfast 
personal  integrity.  Judge  Nutting  was  married  in 
1863  to  Miss  Emma  L.  Allen,  of  Parish,  who  died  in 
1873.  In  1875  he  was  again  married  to  his  wife,  still 
living,  Mrs.  Cynthia  A.  Penfleld,  of  the  city  of  Os- 
wego. 


CHURCHILL,  HON.  JOHN  C,  LL.D.,  of  Oswego, 
Justice  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  bom  at 
Mooers,  Clinton  County,  New  York,  January  17th, 
1831,  and  is  the  great-grandson  of  John  Churchill, 
descended  from  Puritan  ancestors,  who  arrived  in 
Massachusetts  about  the  year  1640.  His  grandfather, 
likewise  named  John,  was  a  native  of  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts. His  father,  Samuel  Churchill,  was  a  farmer 
in  moderate  circumstances,  who,  to  better  his  fortune, 
removed  from  New  Salem,  in  1804,  to  Clinton  County, 
New  York.  Here  young  Chm'chill  spent  his  early  boy- 
hood, acquiring  little  beyond  a  good  stock  of  health 
and  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  then 
deemed  suflicient  for  a  farmer's  son.  His  aptness  in 
reading  and  study  showed  him  worthy  of  more  ex- 
tended advantages,  and,  with  a  little  help  from  his 
parents,  he  was  enabled  to  attend  the  Burr  Seminary 
in  Vermont.  Here  his  progress  was  so  satisfactory 
that  he  was  prompted  to  fit  himself  for  college.  His 
own  energy  and  industry  had  to  be  relied  on  to  obtain 
means  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses,  but  they  proved 
adequate,  and,  after  pursuing  the  complete  course,  he 
was  graduated  from  Middlebury  College,  "Vermont,  in 
the  summer  of  1843.  The  ensuing  two  years  he  taught 
languages  at  Castleton  Seminary,  in  the  same  State, 
and  subsequently,  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  was 
a  tutor  at  Middlebury  College.  Having  decided  on 
adopting  the  legal  profession,  he  entered  the  Dane 
Law  School,  of  Harvard  University,  and  having  com- 
pleted the  required  course  of  study  was,  in  July,  1847, 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  About  this  time  the  chair  of 
languages  in  his  alma  mater  being  temporarily  vacant 
through  the  illness  of  Professor  Stoddard,  he  was  called 
to  flu  it,  and  remained  thus  engaged  several  months. 
Early  in  1848  he  established  himself  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession at  Oswego,  where  he  has  since  resided.  A 
year  later  he  married  Miss  Catherine  T.  Sprague, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Lawrence  Sprague,  of  the  United 
States  army.  Mr.  Churchill's  career  has  been  both 
a  useful  and  an  honorable  one.  From  1853  to  1856  ho 
was  a  member  of  the  Oswego  Board  of  Education, 
and  during  a  part  of  the  same  period  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  County  Supervisors.  From  1857  to 
1860  he  held  the  office  of  District  Attorney,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  chosen.  County  Judge.    At  the  close  of 
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his  term  he  was  unanimously  presented  by  the  county 
for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Bench.     His  faithful  dis- 
charge of  these  several  duties  induced  his  selection  to 
represent  his  district  in  Congress,  and,  in  1866,  he  was 
elected   by   a  heavy  vote  to  represent  the  Twenty- 
second  District  of  New  Yorls  in  that  body.    During 
the  XLth  Congress  he  served  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  with  Mr.   Boutwell  and  Mr.  Eldridge, 
formed  the  sub-committee  that  drafted  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  finally  adopted,  to  wit :  "  The  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude."   On  the  question  of  the  impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent  Johnson,  he   joined  with  a   majority   of   the 
Judiciary  Committee,  inareportintheaflBrmative.  He 
presented  a  report,  revising  and  improving  the  judiciary 
systems  of  the  territories  of  Montana  and  Idaho.    One 
of  his  ablest  speeches  before  the  House  was  delivered 
in  support  of  a  bill  for  constructing  a  ship  canal  around 
the  Falls  of  Niagara.     In  the  XLIst  Congress  Mr. 
ChurchUl  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Expen- 
ditures on  Public  Buildings,  and  was  also  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elections.    He  introduced  at  this  Congress, 
the  Act  to  secure  the  purity  and  freedom  of  elections 
at  which  members  of  Congress  are  chosen,  which  sub- 
sequently became  a  law  with  slight  amendment,  and 
furnishes  the  existing  means  for  National  supervision 
of  such  elections.    The_  determined  attempt  during  the 
last  six  years  to  repeal  this  Act,  and  the  equally  deter- 
mined defence  which  has  kept  it  on  the  National 
statute  book,  show  the  importance  attached  to  it.    In 
1876  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Cincinnati  Convention, 
which  nominated  President  Hayes,  and  the  following 
year  received  the  Republican  nomination  for  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York.    During  the  years 
1879  and  1880  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  Oswego 
Board  of  Education,  and  President    of  the  Board, 
which  he  resigned  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  made  by  Governor  Cornell, 
January  17th,  1881,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Judge  Nixon.    At  the  presidential  election  in 
the  fall  of  1880.  Judge  Churchill  was  elected  as  one 
of  the  Presidential  Electors-at-Large  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  as  such  voted  for  James  A.  Garfield 
and  Chester  A.  Arthur  for  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.    In  the  fall  of  1881  Judge 
Churchill  was  nominated  and  at  the  November  election, 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  11,092,  Justice  of  the  Fifth 
Judicial  District  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  York  for  the  full  term.    Judge  Churchill's  fine 
education,  high  legal  standing,  and  large  experience  in 
public  affairs,  combined  with  rare  social  qualities  and  a 
private  life    beyond    reproach,   have   rendered   him 


deservedly  popular  where  he  is  best  known,  and  give 
abundant  promise  of  increasing  usefulness  and  honor 
with  increasing  years. 


DOOLITTLE,  SYLVESTER,  an  enterprising  citizen 
of  Oswego,  was  born  in  Whitestown,  now  Whitcs- 
boro,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  January  11th, 
1800,  and  died  at  his  home  in  the  former  place,  Octo- 
ber 11th,  1881.  He  was  of  New  England  ancestry, 
his  parents  being  natives  of  Connecticut.  He  served 
his  apprenticeship  to  the  ship  carpenter's  trade  at 
Sodus  Point,  Wayne  County,  and  when  of  age  re- 
moved to  Rochester,  where  he  was  living  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  canal  in  1833.  Rochester  at  that 
time  was  just  growing  into  importance  as  a  city,  and 
there  as  a  boat  builder  Mr.  Doolittle  established  him- 
self, •rfith  every  prospect  of  doing  a  good  business. 
The  completion  of  the  canal  called  forth  a  company 
which  was  organized  for  putting  upon  it  a  line  of 
packet  boats.  Contracts  for  building  these  boats  were 
made  with  various  boat  builders,  among  them  Mr. 
Doolittle.  It  being  supposed  that  unusually  strong 
boats  would  be  required  to  withstand  the  "banging" 
to  which  they  would  be  subjected  in  going  through  the 
locks,  the  builders  generally  made  them  of  very  heavy 
timbers.  Their  strength,  it  was  believed,  would  enable 
them  to  make  good  time,  as  they  would  not  have  to  be 
handled  as  carefully  as  Ughter  built  boats.  Mr.  Doo- 
little, however,  took  the  opposite  view,  and  built  his 
boat  as  lightly  as  possible.  The  result  was  it  drew 
comparatively  little  water,  and  could  be  steered  and 
handled  with  ease.  It  was  in  all  respects  a  success, 
whilst  the  others  were  absolute  failures.  Mr.  Doolit- 
tle's  triumph  in  this  instance  affords  the  keynoteto  his 
character.  He  dared  to  break  away  from  time-honored 
methods  and  to  reason  out  a  way  of  his  own.  His 
boat  proving  superior  to  all  others,  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  construction  of  all  subsequently  required  by 
the  company,  and,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Utica, 
where  the  greater  number  of  its  Directors  lived,  he  en- 
joyed for  several  years  the  monopoly  of  the  building 
of  canal  packets,  his  boats  being  in  demand  on  all  the 
canals  of  this  State,  and  on  those  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  as  well.  Their  superiority  was  never  surpassed, 
and  they  were  only  driven  from  the  field  by  the  intro- 
duction of  railroads.  The  first  boat  that  carried  a 
cargo  from  Rochester  to  Albany  was  built  by  Mr. 
Doolittle.  It  was  laden  with  Genesee  flour,  and  was 
received  with  public  attention  on  its  arrival  at  Albany. 
To  Mr.  Doolittle's  skill  and  energy  was  due  the 
through  passage  of  freight  from  the  lakes  to  New 
York.  Carrying  out  a  principle  of  his  own,  he  con- 
structed a  boat  called  the  "Utica,"  which  he  brought 
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NUTTING,  HON.  NEWTON  W.,  County  Judge  of 
Oswego  County,  was  born  in  the  township  of 
West  Monroe,  in  that  county,  October  22d,  1840. 
His  father  was  William  Nutting,  for  forty  years  a  well- 
known  minister  of  the  Free- Will  Baptist  Church,  set- 
tled at  Hastings ;  he  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
and  came  with  his  parents  to  New  York  at  a  very 
early  age.  The  mother  of  our  subject  was  Miss  Celia 
A.  Sherman,  a  native  of  Oswego  County.  Young 
Nutting  enjoyed  the  best  local  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, completing  the  thorough  training  of  the  township 
schools  with  full  course  in  the  Academy  at  Mexico,  at 
that  period  conspicuous  among  the  State  institutions 
for  the  high  standard  of  its  scholarship  and  its  fine 
corps  of  teachers.  After  graduating,  having  determ- 
ined upon  a  legal  career,  he  entered  the  office  of  A.  L. 
Johnson,  now  a  prominent  lawyey  in  Syracuse.  Com- 
mencing his  professional  studies  in  1858,  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  pursued  them  under  the  tui- 
tion of  that  very  able  and  learned  practitioner  for  four 
years,  and  in  1863  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Onon- 
daga County.  Having  received  his  diploma,  Nutting 
located  himself  in  the  village  of  Parish,  in  Oswego 
County,  and  entered  actively  upon  the  duties  of  his 
profession.  In  1863,  barely  a  twelve-month  after  his 
admission  to  practice,  he  was  elected  School  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Second  District  of  the  county,  a  position 
which  he  filled  for  three  years.  His  practice,  though 
of  a  provincial  character,  was  from  the  start  very  re- 
spectable in  extent,  and  increased  largely  with  each 
year.  In  1866,  however,  appreciating  the  advantages 
of  a  larger  field,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Oswego,  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  Hon.  John  C.  Churchill, 
who  is  now  Supreme  Court  Judge,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Churchill  &  Nutting,  an  association  which  con- 
tinued up  to  the  fall  of  1875.  In  1869  Mr.  Nutting  ac- 
cepted the  candidacy  of  the  Republican  party  for  the 
office  of  District  Attorney,  and  was  elected  by  a  hand- 
some majority,  his  term  expiring  in  1873.  In  1875  he 
severed  his  partnership  connection  and  commenced  an 
individual  business,  which  was  very  successful.  In  the 
fall  of  1877  the  Republican  County  Convention,  desir- 
ing to  put  a  strong  man  in  the  field,  tendered  Mr. 
Nutting,  by  acclamation,  the  nomination  for  Judge  of 
Oswego  County.  After  careful  reflection  he  accepted 
the  position  offered  him  by  his  party,  and  entered  the 
canvass.  His  election  by  a  very  pronounced  majority, 
over  an  opponent  of  popular  characteristics  and  large 
professional  reputation,  very  fairly  indicated  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  is  held  by  the  public  of  northern 
New  York.  Judge  Nutting,  though  still  a  young  man, 
has  attained  exceptional  honor  in  his  profession.  As  a 
lawyer,  whether  as  counsel  or  advocate,  his  career  has 
been  singularly  ripe  in  its  successes.  His  experience 
upon  the  Bench  promises  a  judicial  life  exemplary  as 


well  for  its  thorough  legal  training  as  for  its  steadfast 
personal  integrity.  Judge  Nutting  was  married  in 
1863  to  Miss  Emma  L.  Allen,  of  Parish,  who  died  in 
1873.  In  1875  he  was  again  married  to  his  wife,  still 
living,  Mrs.  Cynthia  A.  Penfleld,  of  the  city  of  Os- 
wego. 


CHURCHILL,  HON.  JOHN  C,  LL.D.,  of  Oswego, 
Justice  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  born  at 
Mooers,  Clinton  County,  New  York,  January  17th, 
1821,  and  is  the  great-grandson  of  John  Churchill, 
descended  from  Puritan  ancestors,  who  arrived  in 
Massachusetts  about  the  year  1640.  His  grandfather, 
likewise  named  John,  was  a  native  of  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts. His  father,  Samuel  Churchill,  was  a  farmer 
in  moderate  circumstances,  who,  to  better  his  fortune, 
removed  from  New  Salem,  in  1804,  to  Clinton  County, 
New  York.  Here  young  Churchill  spent  his  early  boy- 
hood, acquiring  little  beyond  a  good  stock  of  health 
and  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  then 
deemed  sufficient  for  a  farmer's  son.  His  aptness  in 
reading  and  study  showed  him  worthy  of  more  ex- 
tended advantages,  and,  with  a  little  help  from  his 
parents,  he  was  enabled  to  attend  the  Burr  Seminary 
in  Vermont.  Here  his  progress  was  so  satisfactory 
that  he  was  prompted  to  fit  himself  for  college.  His 
own  energy  and  industry  had  to  be  relied  on  to  obtain 
means  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses,  but  they  proved 
adequate,  and,  after  pursuing  the  complete  course,  he 
was  graduated  from  Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  in 
the  summer  of  1843.  Tlie  ensuing  two  years  he  taught 
languages  at  Castleton  Seminary,  in  the  same  State, 
and  subsequently,  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  was 
a  tutor  at  Middlebury  College.  Having  decided  on 
adopting  the  legal  profession,  he  entered  the  Dane 
Law  School,  of  Harvard  University,  and  having  com- 
pleted the  required  course  of  study  was,  in  July,  1847, 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  About  this  time  the  chair  of 
languages  in  his  alma  mater  being  temporarily  vacant 
through  the  illness  of  Professor  Stoddard,  he  was  called 
to  fill  it,  and  remained  thus  engaged  several  months. 
Early  in  1848  he  established  himself  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession at  Oswego,  where  he  has  since  resided.  A 
year  later  he  married  Miss  Catherine  T.  Sprague, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Lawrence  Sprague,  of  the  United 
States  army.  Mr.  Churchill's  career  has  been  both 
a  useful  and  an  honorable  one.  From  1853  to  1856  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Oswego  Board  of  Education, 
and  during  a  part  of  the  same  period  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  County  Supervisors.  From  1857  to 
1860  he  held  the  office  of  District  Attorney,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  chosen.  County  Judge.    At  the  close  of 
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his  term  he  was  unanimously  presented  by  the  county 
for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Bench.  His  faithful  dis- 
charge of  these  several  duties  induced  his  selection  to 
represent  his  district  in  Congress,  and,  in  1866,  he  was 
elected  by  a  heavy  vote  to  represent  the  Twenty- 
second  District  of  New  York  in  that  body.  During 
the  XLth  Congress  he  served  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  with  Mr.  Boutwell  and  Mr.  Eldridge, 
formed  the  sub-committee  that  dratted  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  finally  adopted,  to  wit:  "  The  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude." On  the  question  of  the  impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  he  joined  with  a  majority  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  in  a  report  in  the  afiBrmative.  He 
presented  a  report,  revising  and  improving  the  judiciary 
systems  of  the  territories  of  Montana  and  Idaho.  One 
of  his  ablest  speeches  before  the  House  was  delivered 
in  support  of  a  bill  for  constructing  a  ship  canal  around 
the  Falls  of  Niagara.  In  the  XLIst  Congress  Mr. 
Clmrchill  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Expen- 
ditures on  Public  Buildings,  and  was  also  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elections.  He  introduced  at  this  Congress, 
the  Act  to  secure  the  purity  and  freedom  of  elections 
at  which  members  of  Congress  are  chosen,  which  sub- 
sequently became  a  law  with  slight  amendment,  and 
furnishes  the  existing  means  for  National  supervision 
of  such  elections.  The  determined  attempt  during  the 
last  six  years  to  repeal  this  Act,  and  the  equally  deter- 
mined defence  which  has  kept  it  on  the  National 
statute  book,  show  the  importance  attached  to  it.  In 
1876  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Cincinnati  Convention, 
which  nominated  President  Hayes,  and  the  following 
year  received  the  Republican  nomination  for  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York.  During  the  years 
1879  and  1880  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  Oswego 
Board  of  Education,  and  President  of  the  Board, 
which  he  resigned  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  made  by  Governor  Cornell, 
January  17th,  1881,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Judge  Nixon.  At  the  presidential  election  in 
the  fall  of  1880,  Judge  Churchill  was  elected  as  one 
of  the  Presidential  Electors-at-Large  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  as  such  voted  for  James  A.  Garfield 
and  Chester  A.  Arthur  for  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  In  the  fall  of  1881  Judge 
Churchill  was  nominated  and  at  the  November  election, 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  11,093,  Justice  of  the  Fifth 
Judicial  District  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  York  for  the  full  term.  Judge  Churchill's  fine 
education,  high  legal  standing,  and  large  experience  in 
public  affairs,  combined  with  rare  social  qualities  and  a 
private  life    beyond    reproach,   have   rendered   him 


deservedly  popular  where  he  is  best  known,  and  give 
abundant  promise  of  increasing  usefulness  and  honor 
with  increasing  years. 


DOOLITTLE,  SYLVESTER,  an  enterprising  citizen 
of  Oswego,  was  born  in  Whitestown,  now  Whites- 
boro,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  January  11th, 
1800,  and  died  at  his  home  in  the  former  place,  Octo- 
ber 11th,  1881.  He  was  of  New  England  ancestry, 
his  parents  being  natives  of  Connecticut.  He  served 
his  apprenticeship  to  the  ship  carpenter's  trade  at 
Sodus  Point,  Wayne  County,  and  when  of  age  re- 
moved to  Rochester,  where  he  was  living  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  canal  in  1823.  Rochester  at  that 
time  was  just  growing  into  importance  as  a  city,  and 
there  as  a  boat  builder  Mr.  Doolittle  established  him- 
self, With  every  prospect  of  doing  a  good  business. 
The  completion  of  the  canal  called  forth  a  company 
which  was  organized  for  putting  upon  it  a  line  of 
packet  boats.  Contracts  for  building  these  boats  were 
made  with  various  boat  builders,  among  them  Mr. 
Doolittle.  It  being  supposed  that  unusually  strong 
boats  would  be  required  to  withstand  the  "banging" 
to  which  they  would  be  subjected  in  going  through  the 
locks,  the  builders  generally  made  them  of  very  heavy 
timbers.  Their  strength,  it  was  believed,  would  enable 
them  to  make  good  time,  as  they  would  not  have  to  be 
handled  as  carefully  as  lighter  built  boats.  Mr.  Doo- 
little, however,  took  the  opposite  view,  and  built  his 
boat  as  lightly  as  possible.  The  result  was  it  drew 
comparatively  little  water,  and  could  be  steered  and 
handled  with  ease.  It  was  in  all  respects  a  success, 
whilst  the  others  were  absolute  failures.  Mr.  Doolit- 
tle's  triumph  in  this  instance  affords  the  keynote  to  his 
character.  He  dared  to  break  away  from  time-honored 
methods  and  to  reason  out  a  way  of  his  own.  His 
boat  proving  superior  to  all  others,  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  construction  of  all  subsequently  required  by 
the  company,  and,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Utica, 
where  the  greater  number  of  its  Directors  lived,  he  en- 
joyed for  several  years  the  monopoly  of  the  building 
of  canal  packets,  his  boats  being  in  demand  on  all  the 
canals  of  this  State,  and  on  those  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  as  well.  Their  superiority  was  never  surpassed, 
and  they  were  only  driven  from  the  field  by  the  intro- 
duction of  railroads.  The  first  boat  that  carried  a 
cargo  from  Rochester  to  Albany  was  built  by  Mr. 
Doolittle.  It  was  laden  with  Genesee  flour,  and  was 
received  with  public  attention  on  its  arrival  at  Albany. 
To  Mr.  Doolittle's  skill  and  energy  was  due  the 
through  passage  of  freight  from  the  lakes  to  New 
York.  Carrying  out  a  principle  of  his  own,  he  con- 
structed a  boat  called  the  "Utica,"  which  he  brought 
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in  person  to  New  York,  laden  with  a  cargo  of  oats, 
and  took  back  again  to  Utica,  reladen  with  general 
merchandise.  The  introduction  of  railroads  put  an 
end  to  the  demand  for  canal  packets.  In  1836  Mr. 
Doolittle  settled  in  Oswego,  and  in  1841  began  the 
business  of  ship  building.  Ericsson,  since  so  famous 
as  the  inventor  of  the  "  monitors,"  had  just  invented 
the  screw  propellor,  in  which  he  had  sought  in  vain  to 
interest  large  ship  builders.  When  he  presented  his 
invention  to  Mr.  Doolittle,  the  latter  at  once  perceived 
its  utility  and  engaged  the  young  engineer  to  introduce 
it  in  the  vessel  he  was  then  building,  the  "  Vandalia," 
which  was  the  first  screw  wheel  steamer  ever  put 
afloat.  It  proved  successful,  and  the  introduction 
of  this  principle  has  nearly  revolutionized  naviga- 
tion. This  happy  achievement  was  the  foundation 
of  Mr.  Doolittle's  fortune.  He  subsequently  built 
other  propellors,  and  in  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
Bronson  and  Crocker,  started  a  line  of  propellors 
between  the  western  lakes  and  Oswego.  AJter  per- 
manently establishing  himself  in  Oswego,  he  engaged 
in  various  enterprises.  He  purchased  extensively  of 
real  estate,  which  he  improved,  constructed  docks, 
deepened  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  in  many  ways 
improved  the  business  interests  of  the  city.  At  an  age 
and  with  a  competence  that  would  have  induced  other 
men  to  seek  their  ease,  Mr.  Doolittle  kept  right  on 
making  improvements.  The  manner  of  the  discovery 
and  the  development  of  the  Deep  Rock  Spring  is  a 
matter  of  history.  About  1867,  while  the  Syracuse 
and  Oswego  Railroad  Company  were  deepening  the 
channel  of  the  river  in  front  of  where  the  coal  shutes 
now  stand,  mineral  water  was  found  boiling  up  from 
tlie  crevices  of  the  rock  which  formed  the  bed  of  the 
river  abreast  of  Mr.  Doolittle's  residence.  He  believed 
that  the  water  passed  under  his  premises.  He  had 
it  analyzed  by  eminent  chemists  and  it  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  equal  to  the  most  valuable  cm'ative 
watei's.  He  resolved  to  secure  it.  From  the  moment 
he  made  this  resolution  his  determination  seemed  to  be 
as  inflexible  as  fate.  For  four  long  years  without  in- 
termission, the  excavating,  drilling,  blasting  and  boring 
went  on.  At  last,  after  the  expenditure  of  years  of 
toil,  and  $30,000  of  money,  he  struck  the  "Deep 
Rock  "  water  at  the  depth  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  surface.  The  water  has  now  a  world-wide 
reputation  and  is  shipped  everywhere  in  large  quanti- 
ties. In  1870  Mr.  Doolittle  began  the  construction  of 
a  mammoth  hotel  on  the  site  above  the  spring.  This 
structure,  known  as  the  Doolittle  House,  cost  an  enor- 
mous sum  of  money  and  wrecked  its  owner's  ample 
fortune,  then  estimated  at  half  a  million  dollars.  Mr. 
Doolittle  never  mingled  in  politics.  He  was  a  hard 
working,  intelligent  and  upright  business  tnan,  and  as 
such  he  lived  and  died.     He  w^s  h?ld  in  high  esteem 


by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  had  he  desired  it,  could 
doubtless  have  had  any  office  in  tlieir  gift.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Oswego  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  con- 
nected with  various  other  local  corporations. 


DOOLITTLE,  HON.  BENJAMIN,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Oswego,  was  born  in  Lenox,  Madison 
County,  N.  T.,  December  39th,  1825.  His  educa- 
tion was  obtained  at  the  common  schools,  and,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  college  course,  he  entered  at  once  into 
an  active  business  life.  He  removed  to  Oswego  in 
1847,  and  three  years  thereafter  engaged  in  the  hard- 
ware business,  which  hg  successfully  conducted  until 
1863,  when  he  purchased  the  Empire  flour  mills  and  ele- 
vator in  the  city  of  Oswego,  and  has  since  given  his 
attention  to  that  business.  Mr.  Doolittle  bas  always 
taken  considerable  interest  in  politics,  and  has  been 
elected  to  various  official  positions.  Originally  a  Free 
Soil  Democrat,  he  identified  himself  with  the  Repub- 
lican party  on  its  organization,  and  has  since  labored 
to  advance  its  interests.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Oswego  in  1858,  in  which 
he  continued  for  nine  years,  the  latter  part  of  which 
term  he  served  as  President  of  the  Board.  In  1867  he 
was  chosen  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  -and 
held  that  office  two  years.  In  1869  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Assembly  from  the  first  district  of  Oswego 
County,  and  served  on  the  Cojnmittees  on  Railroads 
and  Printing,  acquitting  himself  with  credit  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  From  1870  to  1874  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners, 
and  President  of  the  Board  during  the  last  two  years 
of  that  time.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of  Oswego  in 
1874.  In  1875  he  was  elected  State  Senator  from  the 
Twenty -first  Senatorial  District,  composed  of  Madison 
and  Oswego  Counties,  defeating  his  two  opponents, 
Isaac  G.  Jenkins,  (Liberal  Republican)  and  Joseph 
Crawford  (Prohibitionist),  by  a  plurality  of  2,016 
votes.  This  triumph  was  the  more  significant  from 
the  fact  that  at  the  previous  election  Charles  Kellogg, 
the  Republican  candidate,  was  elected  by  1,443  major- 
ity. While  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Doolittle  was  Chairman 
of  the  important  Committee  on  Manufactiu-es,  and 
also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Militia, 
Canals  and  Printing.  Mr.  Doolittle,  in  connection 
with  his  flouring  interest,  became  the  proprietor  of  the 
celebrated  Deep  Rock  Spring,  originally  discovered 
by  his  uncle,  Sylvester  Doolittle.  and  for  the  past  five 
years  has  devoted  his  energies  largely  to  the  sale  of 
this  water,  which  at  this  time  is  one  of  the  largest 
industries  in  the  city  of  Oswego,  its  sale  extending  to 
every  State  in  the  Union,  the  Canadas,  Cuba  and  else- 
where, and  its  use  steadily  and  constantly  increasing. 
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not  alone  for  its  medicinal  properties,  but  also  as  a 
pleasant  and  refreshing  beverage.  Mr.  Doolittle  is 
connected  with  a  number  of  the  charitable  institutions 
of  his  city,  and,  after  a  residence  there  of  thirty-flve 
years,  naturally  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  its  welfare  and  prosperity. 


ALLEN,  HON.  WILLIAM  FITCH,  LL.D.,  late 
Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  was  born  iu  Windham 
County,  Connecticut,  July  38th,  1808,  and  died  at  his 
home  in  OsWego,  June  3d,  1878.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Abner  Harvey  Allen  and  Cynthia  (Palmer) 
Allen,  the  latter  a  sister  of  the  mother  of  Chief  Judge 
Church.  In  1814  his  parents  removed  from  Connecti- 
cut to  New  York,  and  settled  in  Schenectady  County. 
Having  received  a  suitable  preparatory  training,  young 
Allen  entered  Union  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1826.  He  began  the  study  of  law  with 
the  Hon.  John  C.  Wright,  at  Esperance,  Schoharie 
County.  Later  he  studied  with  Messrs.  C.  M.  and  E. 
S.  Lee,  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  in  August,  1839, 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  now  established  him- 
self in  Oswego,  forming  a  partnership  with  the  Hon. 
George  Fisher,  who  had  just  been  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  district  comprising  Oswego,  Jefferson  and 
St.  Lawrence  Counties.  In  1833  he  dissolved  his 
partnership  with  Mr.  Fisher,  and  the  following  year 
associated  himself  in  business  with  Abraham  P.  Grant, 
likewise  of  Oswego.  This  connection  was  maintained 
until  Mr.  Allen's  election  in  1847  as  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Allen 
was  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility  from  a  very  early  period  in  his 
career.  He  held  many  village,  town  and  county 
oflSoes,  and  for  several  years  was  Supreme  Court  Com- 
missioner and  Master  in  Chancery.  In  the  sessions  of 
1848  and  1844  he  represented  Oswego  County  in  the 
State  Legislature,  being  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  in  the  former  year,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  latter.  In  April,  1845, 
President  Polk  appointed  him  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  a  position  he 
held  until  his  election  to  the  Bench.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution of  1846  he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court 
in  May,  1847,  and  drew  the  long  term.  In  1856  he 
was  re-elected  without  opposition,  although  his  political 
views  differed  from  those  of  the  majority  of  voters  in 
his  judicial  district.  Sx  officio  he  sat  as  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  during  1855  and  1862.  While  hold- 
ing his  judicial  office  he  was  placed  in  nomination  by 
the  State  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party  for 
Governor  of  New  York.     He  preferred,  howeVfer,  to 


remain  on  the  Bench,  and  accordingly  declined  the 
nomination.  In  1863  his  party  placed  him  in  nomina- 
tion for  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals ; 
party  feeling  ran  extremely  high  at  the  time  and  Mr. 
Allen  was  defeated.  His  term  on  the  Supreme  Bench 
having  expired,  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  but  only  as  counsel. 
In  December,  1867,  he  was  elected  Comptroller  of  the 
State,  and  removed  to  Albany  to  assume  the  duties  of 
the  office.  He  was  re-elected  Comptroller  in  1869,  but 
resigned  the  position  in  the  following  year,  having 
been  elected  Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
on  its  re-formation  under  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. At  the  time  of  his  death  Judge  Allen  was 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  completion  of  his  seventieth 
year.  Had  he  survived,  his  term  of  office  would  have 
expired  with  the  close  of  the  year,  under  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  which  discharges  the  judges  from 
service  at  the  end  of  the  year  which  completes  the 
seventieth  of  their  age.  Although  his  reputation  is 
based  more  particularly  or  especially  on  his  high 
judicial  acquirements,  his  administration  of  other  im- 
portant trusts  was  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to 
him.  As  Comptroller  of  the  State  he  effected  a  large 
reduction  of  the  State  debt,  and  organized  valuable  re- 
forms in  the  management  of  the  State  prisons  and  canals. 
In  religion  he  was  affiliated  with  thePresby  terianChurch, 
of  which  he  was  a  most  distinguished  member,  frequent- 
ly serving  as  a  delegate  to  its  General  Assembly,  and 
serving  occasionally  as  Moderator  at  meetings  of  the 
Presbytery,  an  unusual  honor  for  a  layman.  His  legal 
acquirements  were  profound  and  were  universally 
recognized.  Both  Hamilton  and  Union  Colleges  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  degi'ee  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
Of  the  latter  institution — his  alma  mater — he  was 
Trustee  for  many  years.  On  the  death  of  Judge 
Allen,  Chief  Judge  Church,  who  was  so  soon  to  follow 
him,  read  a  memorial  in  the  court,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  extracted : 

"We  cannot  on  this  occasion  enter  into  a  proper 
consideration  of  the  judicial  character  and  labors  of 
the  distinguished  Judge  who  but  a  few  days  since  sat 
with  us  on  the  Bench,  and  whose  loss  will  be  felt  and 
deplored  not  by  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  the  State  alone, 
but  by  the  whole  country.  The  first  thirty-nine 
volumes  of  Barbour's  Reports  contain  the  published 
opinions  of  Judge  Allen,  pronounced  by  him  while  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  They  attest  his  eminent 
ability,  the  fulness  of  his  learning,  a  firm,  intelligent 
and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
in  the  law,  and  the  wisdorh  which  he  brought  to  bear 
in  adjusting  a  new  system  of  practice  and  procedure  to 
the  solution  of  legal  controversies.  The  same  quali- 
ties which  distinguished  him  in  the  Supreme  Court 
marked  his  judicial  labors  in  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
He  was  fertile  in  resource,  patient  and  laborious  in  the 
investigation  of  causes,  and  unswerving  in  his  adher- 
ence to  his  convictions.  His  knowledge  of  constitu- 
tional and  commercial  law,  and  his  clear  apprehension 
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of  their  principles  were  especially  conspicuous.  Some 
of  us  have  been  intimately  a'ssociated  with  him  on  the 
Bench  of  this  court  since  its  organization,  eight  years 
ago,  and  others  for  lesser  periods,  and  we  unite  in 
bearing  testimony  to  his  great  qualities  as  a  Judge,  to 
the  facility  with  which  he  could  comprehend  and 
formulate  the  principles  applicable  to  the  most  difBcult 
and  complicated  cases,  to  his  untiring  industry  and 
conscientious  performance  of  his  duty,  and  above  all, 
to  his  independence  of  judicial  judgment,  and  the 
fearlessness  with  which  he  adhered  to  and  enforced  his 
conviction  of  right.  We  never  knew  him  to  be  in- 
fluenced in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  attempt  to 
bring  popular  prejudice  or  flattery  to  bear  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  He  was  not  only  independent, 
but  upright  and  just.  Such  is  a  skeleton  of  his  public 
life.  How  slenderly  it  exhibits  the  many  years  of 
mental  labor,  the  firm,  intelligent,  conscientious  and 
courageous  administration  of  public  trusts  which  dis- 
tinguished him!  For  a  fuller  history  of  them,  resort 
must  be  had  to  the  public  annals  of  the  State,  to  the 
records  of  the  courts,  the  reports  of  their  decisions, 
and  to  the  memories  of  our  judges  and  lawyers,  and  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  truly  a 
man  of  distinction  among  his  contemporaries ;  a  dis- 
tinction of  the  sort  to  be  coveted,  for  it  was  reached  by 
the  qualities  which  exalt  the  character,  and  it  took  no 
advantage  by  false  pretensions.  Through  an  extended 
life  he  was  an  honor  to  his  race,  to  his  profession  of  the 
law,  and  to  his  judicial  office;  and  just  as  men  are 
lamenting  that  the  arbitrary  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion would  soon  take  him  from  the  Bench  in  the  ripe- 
ness of  his  character,  his  talents  and  his  powers,  tlie 
Almighty  Hand,  in  its  wisdom,  has  removed  him  from 
earth.  Even  'beyond  the  circle  of  those  private 
affections  which  cannot  but  shrink  from  the  inroads  of 
death,'  there  is  a  '  grief  for  the  departure  of  the  emin- 
ently good  and  wise.'  His  personal  character  was  of 
the  highest  order.  He  took  no  step  outside  tlie  path 
of  a  wise  sobriety  and  exemplary  rectitude.  His 
judgments  and  his  life  were  in  accord.  He  was  simple 
and  modest.  He  was  kind  in  nature,  affable  in  dis- 
course, of  warm  social  impulses,  sensible  of  the  claims 
of  his  fellows,  and  prompt  in  rendering  all  the  dues  of 
neighborhood.  His  warm  and  impulsive  nature  was 
held  under  restraint  of  reason,  and  of  the  religion  he 
professed  and  practiced." 

Judge  Allen  leaves  two  surviving  brothers,  Edwin 
Allen,  Esq.,  a  prominent  member  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion at  Oswego,  and  Dr.  Vine  A.  Allen,  a  practicing 
physician  at  Cleveland,  Oswego  County.  The  Albany 
Lam  Journal  in  commenting  on  the  life  of  Judge 
Allen,  makes  use  of  the  following  remarkable  lan- 
guage : 

"Judge  Allen  served  the  State  as  a  Judge  (to  say 
nothing  of  purely  political  offices)  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century — the  longest  of  any  Judge  in  very 
recent  times— and  in  native  powers  as  well  as  in 
attainments  was  the  peer  of  any  magistrate  of  his  gen- 
eration. Probably  most  of  our  readers,  certainly  all 
his  survivors  and  successors  on  the  Bench,  will  agree 
with  us  in  estimating  him  as  the  most  remarkable 
jurist,  for  a  combination  of  learning  and  ability,  wlio 
has  lately  graced  the  couit." 


S HELTON,  EEV.  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  Honorary 
Rector  of  St.  Paul's  (Episcopal)  Cathedral,  in  Buf- 
falo, was  born  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  Septem- 
ber 11th,  1798.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Philo  Shelton, 
was  the  first  minister  ordained,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  by  Bishop  Samuel  Seabury, 
first  bishop  of  North  America.  He  served  as  rector  of 
churches  in  Fairfield  and  Bridgeport  for  a  period  of 
forty  years,  and  until  1824,  when  he  died,  and  was 
buried  beneath  the  chancel  of  the  church  he  had  served 
so  long ;  an  exceptional  honor,  rarely  accorded  in  those 
days.  His  son,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  succeeded 
to  his  pulpit,  and  for  four  years  thereafter  preached 
over  the  spot  where  lay  the  remains  of  his  venerated 
father.  Dr.  Shelton's  mother  was  the  grand-daughter 
of  Theophilus  Nichols — a  noted  man  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary times — and  daughter  of  Philip  Nichols,  well- 
known  as  a  gentleman  of  large  wealth  and  family  in 
those  early  days.  Dr.  Shelton's  early  education  was 
obtained  in  the  district  schools  of  his  native  place.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  Episcopal  college  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  students  were  generally  educated  at  Yale 
College.  Appreciating  the  necessity  of  an  institution 
conducted  in  the  interests  of  their  church,  the  Episco- 
pal clergy  took  steps  in  the  matter  to  attain  this  end, 
and  petitioned  the  Legislature  of  the  State  for  the 
right  to  establish  a  college.  For  nine  years,  however, 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  charter  were  wholly  unavailing. 
Finally  the  clergy  imited  with  the  Democrats  in  the 
State,  and  by  this  affiliation,  then  known  as  ' '  the  Tolera- 
tion Party,"  they  succeeded  in  carrying  the  Legislature 
and  securing  a  charter  for  their  college.  The  ultimate 
outcome  of  this  was  Trinity  College,  established  at  Hart- 
ford, and  the  first  Justice  or  Judge  in  Connecticut  who 
was  a  churchman,  was  elected  as  the  immediate  result 
ot  the  triumph  of  the  church  party.  This  was  about 
seventy  years  ago.  After  obtaining  the  necessary 
charter  an  Episcopal  academy  was  established  at 
Cheshire,  which  subsequently  developed  into  Trinity 
College,  although  the  academy  still  remains.  Mr. 
Shelton  entered  this  academy  at  thg  age  of  sixteen  and 
there  continued  three  years.  After  gi-aduating  there- 
from he  taught  in  an  academy  at  North  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  and  then  entered  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  New  York  city,  devoting  three  years  to  dili- 
gent study  and  preparation  for  the  ministry.  On  leav- 
ing the  seminary,  be  was  ordained  Deacon  and  went 
to  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  1833,  as  "Missionary  to 
Pittsburgh  and  parts  adjacent."  Here  he  remained 
for  a  year  in  the  discharge  of  his  varied  duties,  and 
was  then  called  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  Upper  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y.  Nearly  his  entire  parish  there  was  com- 
posed of  the  Livingston  family,  noted  and  numerous 
at  the  time  in  that  section  of  the  State.  Remaining, 
at  Upper  Red  Hook  one  year,  the  death  of  his  father 
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•called  him  to  Fairfield,  where  he  became  rector,  suc- 
ceeding his  father,  as  before  stated.  The  ensuing  four 
years  or  more  were  occupied  with  the  duties  of  tliis 
parish,  and  in  looliing  after  family  affairs  which  re- 
quired his  personal  attention.  Being  called  to  Bt. 
Paul's  in  BufEalo,  then  a  small  village*  he  removed 
thither  in  1839 ;  preached  his  first  sermon  on  his 
-31st  birthday,  and  has  resided  there  ever  since.  St. 
Paul's  Church  at  that  date  was  a  small,  neat,  wooden 
building,  that  stood  where  the  grand  stone  structure  of 
the  Cathedral  is  now  located.  St.  Paul's  was  also  the 
original  Episcopal  Church  of  Buffalo,  from  which  all 
the  others — and  there  are  many  now  in  the  city  and 
county — have  branched  off.  The  results  of  Dr.  Shel- 
ton's  pastoral  labors,  covering  over  half  a  century,  are 
everywhere  appai-ent  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  church  in  Buffalo.  St.  Paul's  Church  property  is 
valued  at  $200,000 ;  the  rectory  $13,000 ;  the  seating 
-capacity  of  the  Cathedral  is  1,500 ;  number  of  com- 
municants 375,  and  the  annual  offerings  for  tlie  year 
1881  were  $13,166.59.  In  1885  Hobart  College,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  entirely  to  the  surprise  of  Dr. 
Shelton,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  In  1845  Dr.  Shelton  visited  the  Continent 
•of  Europe ;  and  in  1851,  when  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
Buffalo,  was  building,  he  made  a  journey  through  the 
Holy  Land.  Dr.  Shelton  married  in  1864,  Mrs.  Lucre- 
•tia  Stanley  Grosvenor.  They  have  no  children.  Though 
modest  and  retiring,  this  venerable  divine  is  widely 
known  and  esteemed  throughout  the  State.  By  his 
parishioners  he  is  revered  and  beloved  in  a  most  ex- 
-ceptional  degree.  Honored  and  esteemed  as  a  patriarch 
in  the  councils  of  the  church,  and  in  his  faithful  and 
efiBcient  ministrations  of  the  gospel.  Dr.  Shelton  will 
long  be  remembered  as  a  cultured,  upright,  practical 
Christian  gentleman,  a  credit  to  the  State,  the  Church 
and  to  society.  Although  in  his  eighty-fourth  year  lie 
is  still  in  charge  of  his  extensive  parish,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  historical  in  this  country.  On  a 
late  occasion  his  diocesan,  Bishop  Coxe,  expressed 
himself  as  follows : 

"The  venerable  rector  of  St.  Paul's  still  survives  to 
.serve  the  church  at  this  altar,  where  for  more  than 
flftj  years  he  has  ministered  before  the  Lord  and 
brolien  the  Bread  of  Life  for  his  people.  And  I  wish 
you  to  note  three  things  which  such  a  life  makes  clear 
to  us :  Firgt.  It  is  a  measure  of  time,  and  proves  how 
short  is  the  period,  comparatively,  of  the  Church's  his- 
tory. Dr.  Shelton's  ofiBcial  life  and  that  of  his  vener- 
ated father  span  the  entire  century  of  our  National 
and  ecclesiastical  history ;  now,  it  takes  but  eighteen 
such  periods  to  carry  us  back  to  the  day  when  St. 
John  yet  lingered  on  the  earth.  Thirty-six  such  lives 
are  all  the  links  of  succession  between  the  apostles  and 
ourselves.  Second.  Please  to  note  that  the  ties  be- 
tween a  pastor  and  people  need  not  be  the  shifting  and 
•uncertain  things  which  they  are  generally  considered. 
Pastoral  fidelity  is  rewarded  by  popular  constancy. 


And  third,  observe  how  great  is  the  hold  which  a  good 
and  faithful  clergyman  establishes  upon  a  whole  com- 
munity, by  a  continuous  ministry  in  one  place.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Dr.  Shelton  belongs  to  Buf- 
falo; every  Buffalonian  feels  that  he  has  a  share  in 
the  man  who  came  here  when  it  was  a  village,  has 
identified  himself  with  all  its  interests,  and  survives 
amid  its  now  teeming  population  and  prosperous  social 
system,  as  a  link  with  the  past  and  a  monument  of  a 
city's  growth,  and  of  its  moral  and  intellectual  prog- 
ress. By  all  who  walk  these  busy  streets  he  is  looked 
upon  as  a  patriarch;  our  chief  citizen  and  a  public 
benefactor. " 


COIT,  CHARLES  TOWNSEND,  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  Buffalo,  and  late  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  that  city,  was  the  son  of  George 
and  Hannah  Townsend  Coit,  and  was  born  in  Buffalo, 
then  a  mere  village,  February  14th,  1819,  and  died 
December  11th,  1881.  Mr.  Coit,  having  received  a 
fair  education,  began  his  business  career  as  a  clerk  in 
the  office  of  Coit,  Kimberly  &  Co.,  canal  forwarders, 
on  Central  Wharf,  Buffalo.  In  1844  he  went  to  Troy 
and  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Ide,  Coit  ifc  Co., 
owners  of  the  Troy  &  Erie  Transportation  Line,  which 
then  did  an  extensive  business  on  the  Erie  Canal.  He 
remained  at  Troy  about  ten  years,  then  located  him- 
self at  Albany  for  a  time,  and  finally  went  back  to 
Buffalo,  where  he  took  part  in  organizing  the  Inter- 
national Bank,  which,  in  1864,  became  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  which  Mr.  Coit  continued  Cashier 
until  June,  1879,  when  he  was  elected  its  President. 
He  continued  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  bank  until 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death.  He  was  also  a 
Director  of  the  Buffalo  Gas  Light  Company,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  of  the  Akron  Cement  Company, 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Buffalo.  He  married  Julia, 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  R.  Seymour,  and  left  sur- 
viving him,  at  his  death,  his  widow,  Mrs.  Coit,  and  one 
son,  Frank  Seymour  Coit,  Deputy-Treasurer  of  Erie 
County.  Mr  Coit  was  a  man  of  thorough  business 
ability  and  very  successful  as  a  banker  and  financier. 
He  was  of  simple  habits,  disliked  display  or  ostenta- 
tion, and  had  no  taste  for  public  position.  In  his  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  men  he  was  ever  pleasant,  hav- 
ing a  kind  word  for  all.  Socially  he  was  an  agreeable 
companion  and  one  whose  society  was  most  highly 
prized.  The  Directors  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Buffalo,  at  a  meeting  held  on  his  demise,  adopted  the 
following  minute : — 

"Charles  T.  Coit  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators 
of  this  bank,  and,  first  as  Cashier  and  afterwards  as 
President,  was  an  officer  of  this  bank  from  the  time  it 
was  founded  until  his  decease — a  period  of  more  than 
17  years.    During  nearly  all  that  time  he  was  actually 
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engaged  in  the  aflairs  of  the  bank.  The  Directors  of 
this  banii,  therefore,  from  long  and  intimate  business 
and  personal  association  with  Mr.  Coit,  have  special 
cause  to  lament  his  death.  Mr.  Coit  was,  as  a  Presi- 
dent, a  thorough,  sound  and  successful  man  of  busi- 
ness. His  integrity  and  faithfulness  in  the  execution 
of  business  trusts  has  been  proved  in  many  relations 
involving  large  and  delicate  responsibilities,  and  was 
never  questioned  or  found  wanting.  And  we  cannot 
omit  to  mention  other  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
which  made  Mr.  Coit  the  trusted  friend  and  adviser  of 
those  who  were  so  long  associated  with  him  in  business 
affairs.  Mr.  Coit  was  a  kindhearted  man  of  simple 
and  unaffected  manners  and  of  gentle  and  gracious  de- 
portment in  his  business  as  well  as  his  social  relations, 
and  those  qualities  had  endeared  him  not  only  to  those 
of  us  who  have  been  closely  associated  with  him  in 
business  affairs,  but  to  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances 
and  friends  in  this  community.  The  city  in  which  he 
was  born  and  has  spent  nearly  all  his  life  may  well  de- 
plore the  loss  of  a  good  citizen  and  business  man.  We 
mourn  the  loss  of  the  faithful  and  tnisted  friend  and 
adviser  to  whom  we  have  become  attached  by  long 
and  pleasant  association. 

It  is  ordered  that  this  minute  be  entered  as  a  record 
of  the  bank  and  that  a  copy  be  presented  to  the  family 
of  Mr.  Coit." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Buffalo 
Gas  Light  Company  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions were  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  members  of  this  Board  have  learned 
with  feelings  of  regret  of  the  sudden  decease  of  their 
associate,  Charles  Townsend  Coit ;  therefore 

Besohed,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Coit  this  Board 
has  lost  a  worthy  membei-,  whose  decease  we  sincerely 
deplore,  and  to  whose  merit  and  true  worth  we  bear 
evidence. 

Resolved,  That  we  unite  with  the  bereaved  family 
and  relatives  in  their  sorrow,  and  tender  to  them  our 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  affliction. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the 
records  of  the  company  and  a  copy  thereof  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Buffalo  Board 
of  Trade  to  take  action  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Coit, 
Mr.  John  B.  Manning,  President,  occupied  the  Chair, 
and  addressed  the  Board  as  follows : 

"Once  more  we  are  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  our  sad  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a 
departed  member  of  this  Board.  Charles  T.  Coit 
passed  away  Sunday  at  his  home  in  this  city,  after  a 
lingering  illness.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  characteristics, 
and  of  excellent  business  abilities.  For  many  years 
he  was  closely  indentifled  with  financial  and  commer- 
cial interests  in  this  city,  and  during  a  residence  here 
of  more  than  fifty  years  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  public  and  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
citizens." 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  M.  L.  Crittenden, 
Daniel  E.  Newell  and  William  H.  Abell,  reported  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted : 

"  Whereas,  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  this  Board  of 
Trade  has  learned  of  the  death,  on  Monday  last,  of 
ChaHes  Townsend  Coit,  President  of  the  Mrst  Nation- 


al Bank,  which  institution  is  on  its  roll  of  membership ; 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we,  as  a  Board,  in  common  with 
our  fellow  citizens,  bear  testimony  to  the  sterling 
qualities  of  his  character  both  of  heart  and  mind ;  to 
those  labors  of  his  life  which  have  left  their  mark  upon 
so  many  enterprises  associated  with  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  our  city,  and  to  those  distinctive  traits 
which  showed  his  honesty  and  fidelity  of  purpose. 

"Resolved,  That  this  Board  tender  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  its  sympathy  with  their  afSiction. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  transmit  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  to  the  family." 


ARTIN,  HENRY,  President  of  the  Manufactur- 
ers' and  Traders'  Bank  of  Buffalo,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best-known  bankers  in  that  section  of 
the  State,  is  a  native  of  Woodbury,  Litchfield  County, 
Connecticut,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, 1803.  His  parents  were  both  natives  of  the 
latter  place,  his  mother  being,  before  marriage.  Miss 
Abiah  Minor.  His  father,  Nathan  Martin,  was  one  of 
a  numerous  relationship  whose  lives  are  commemo- 
rated in  the  full  and  comprehensive  record  published 
under  the  title  of  the  "History  of  Ancient  Woodbury, 
Connecticut."  In  1809,  the  family,  seven  in  number — 
Henry  being  the  only  surviving  chUd — removed  to 
Peacham,  Caledonia  County,  Vermont.  Here  young 
Henry  attended  the  common  schools  of  the  place  until 
his  tenth  year,  when  he  obtained  employment  on  the 
farm  of  General  Maddox,  who  subsequently  became 
Governor  of  the  State.  He  continued  thus  employed, 
driving  oxen  and  performing  other  labor  incident  to 
farm  life,  for  a  period  of  two  years.  He  next  turned 
his  attention  to  mercantile  affairs,  and  entered  a  store 
in  Peacham,  where  he  remained  until  1834,  when, 
removing  farther  west,  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
store  of  George  Raymond,  at  Raymond's  Basin,  about 
eight  miles  distant  from  Lockport,  then  a  small  and 
insignificant  place,  and  far  from  the  importance  it  has 
since  obtained  through  the  completion  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  a  work  then  unfinished.  Within  a  year  Mr. 
Martin  left  this  situation  and  removed  to  Clarkson,  Mon- 
roe County,  where  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  general 
store  of  Guatavus  Clark,  and  so  continued  until  1828, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  partnership  in  the  business. 
Nine  years  subsequently  he  purchased  Mr.  Clark's 
interest,  and  conducted  the  business  successfully,  for 
a  number  of  years,  on  his  own  account.  In  1836,  the 
year  of  its  incorporation,  Mr.  Martin  was  made  a 
Director  in  the  Rochester  City  Bank,  a  position  he 
occupied  for  the  ensuing  ten  years,  when  he  removed 
to  Alexander,  Genesee  County,  to  associate  himself 
with  Mr.  "V.  R.  Hawkins,  as  dealers  in  general  mer- 
chandise, under  the  firm  name  of  Hawkins  &  Martin. 
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In  the  same  year  (1846)  he  was  elected  Director  in  the 
Tonawanda  Railroad,  and  also  President  and  Director 
of  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Genesee  at  Alexander,  which 
position  he  filled  for  two  years.  In  June,  1848,  Mr. 
Martin  located  in  Buffalo,  and  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  the  Attica  and  Buffalo  Railroad. 
He  remained  a  Director  in  this  corporation  up  to  the 
time  of  its  consolidation  with  the  Tonawanda  Rail- 
road Company,  when  he  became  Superintendent  of 
ihe  consolidated  companies,  continuing  as  such  until 
1853,  when  all  of  the  six  different  railways  operating 
between  Albany  and  Buffalo  were  merged  into  one 
corporation,  the  since  famous  New  York  Central. 
About  this  period  the  frailty  of  Mr.  Martin's  health 
necessitated  his  withdrawal  from  the  arduous  labors  of 
active  business  life,  and  he  devoted  a  year  to  needful 
rest  and  recuperation.  Resuming  work,  he  was  soon 
thereafter  elected  President  of  the  Cleveland  and 
Toledo  Railroad,  and  also  a  Director  in  the  Terre 
Haute  and  Alton  Railroad,  and  Director  in  a  road 
running  from  Alton  to  St.  Louis  and  from  St.  Louis 
to  the  Belvldere  coal  fields.  Ill  health  again  com- 
pelled Mr.  Martin  to  resign  the  presidency  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  Road  in  the  winter  of  1856.  On 
the  9th  of  May  following  he  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Manufacturers'  and  Traders'  Bank  of 
Buffalo,  the  date  of  his  election  being  coincident  with 
that  of  the  bank's  incorporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
State.  The  bank  began  business  on  the  39th  of  Au- 
gust of  that  year,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  This 
capital  was  increased,  in  1859,  to  $500,000,  and  again, 
in  1870,  to  $900,000,  thus  making  it  the  largest  bank 
in  the  State  outside  of  New  York  city.  This  Increase 
and  prosperity  were  the  fruits  of  the  judicious  policy 
of  the  direction  in  encouraging  and  fostering  indus- 
tries and  enterprises  which  other  banks,  whose  man- 
agement had  been  largely  influenced  by  their  relations 
to  the  grain  trade,  had  failed  to  aid  in  their  develop- 
ment. If  to  the  present  figure  of  $900,000  the  accu- 
mulations of  undivided  profits,  reported  at  $117,000, 
be.  added,  the  actual  capital  may  be  fairly  stated  at 
little  less  than  $1,117,000.  The  latest  quarterly 
report,  under  date  of  January  Ist,  1883,  states  the 
assets  at  $3,177,839,  a  showing  which  makes  it  un- 
doubtedly the  strongest  bank  in  western  New  York. 
In  addition  to  the  corporations  already  enumerated 
with  which  Mr.  Martin  has  been  actively  connected, 
may  be  mentioned  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
Railroad,  of  which  he  was  a  Director  in  1863-3.  Mr. 
Martin  married,  February  8th,  1831,  Miss  Tryphena 
Hawkins,  by  whom  he  has  had  three  sons,  all  still 
surviving.  Mrs.  Martin  is  still  in  good  health,  and  is 
-a  worthy  help-meet  to  her  husband.  Mr.  Martin, 
although  in  Ills  eightieth  year,  continues  in  active  and 
:successful  management  of  the  bank,  enjoying  robust 


health  and  the  rare  mental  activity  which  has  always 
marked  his  long  years  of  business  effort. 


ROGERS,  HON.  SHERMAN  S.,  of  Buffalo,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  prominent  lawyers  of  western 
New  York,  was  born  at  Bath,  Steuben  County, 
N.  Y.,  April  16th,  1830.  His  father.  Doctor  Gustavus 
A.  Rogers,  was,  for  many  years,  an  esteemed  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  at  Bath,  and  his  mother  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Campbell,  a  native  of  Ayeshire,  Scotland,  . 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Steuben  County.  He  received 
a  thorough  English  education  in  his  youth,  and  evinc- 
ing a  taste  for  the  legal  profession,  studied  law  at  Buf- 
falo, and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1851.  His  early 
experiences  as  a  lawyer  were  in  Steuben  County,  as  a 
partner  with  his  maternal  uncles,  the  late  Lieut. -Gov. 
Robert  Campbell  and  Charles  W.  Campbell;  but  in 
1854  he  established  himself  in  Erie  County,  where  he 
has  resided  ever  since.  His  rise  in  his  profession  was 
rapid,  and  in  a  few  years  he  took  rank  among  the 
leading  lawyers  of  Buffalo.  In  1858  he  married  Chris- 
tina Cameron  Davenport,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  Ira 
Davenport,  of  Bath,  N.  Y.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Commission  entrusted  vrith  the  delicate 
and  important  task  of  revising  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  its 
labors.  Commencing  life  as  a  Democrat,  Mr.  Rogers 
became  identified  with  the  Republican  part}'  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  and  has  been  looked  up  to 
as  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  local  chiefs.  His  de- 
sire, however,  has  been  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  he  never  sought  to  profit  by  his  political 
labors.  His  popularity  was  always  great,  and  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  held  for  his  abilities  and  for 
his  blameless  life  extended  to  persons  of  every  shade  of 
political  faith.  In  the  fall  of  1875  the  Republicans  in- 
duced him  to  accept  their  nomination  for  Senator  from 
the  Thirty-first  Senatorial  District,  comprising  the 
whole  of  Erie  County,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  State.  In  1873,  at  the  time  of  the  preceding 
election,  this  District  had  sent  a  Democrat  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  majority  of  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four 
votes.  In  the  face  of  this  known  strength  of  the 
Democratic  organization  the  Republicans  felt  called 
upon  to  put  forward  their  best  man,  and  in  this  emer- 
gency Mr.  Rogers  consented  to  run.  His  opponents 
were  Cyrenius  C.  Torrance,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, and  Charles  W.  Pike,  the  nominee  of  the  Pro- 
hibitionists. Mr.  Rogers  was  successful  in  the  can- 
vass, being  elected  by  a  plurality  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-four  votes,  the  largest  majority 
given  up  to  that  time  for  any  Senator  elected  from  the 
Thirty-first  District.    In  the  Senate  Mr.  Rogers  served 
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as  Chairman  of  the  important  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  Navigation,  and  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary,  Canals,  and  Engrossed  Bills 
Committees.  The  impression  he  made  in  the  Senate 
was  a  most  decided  one.  Ready  and  graceful  in  speech 
and  action,  he  dealt  with  the  various  legislative  prob- 
lems in  which  he  was  interested  in  a  clear,  forcible, 
thorough  and  able  manner,  and  invariably  held  the 
close  attention  of  the  Senate.  While  a  member  of  the 
Senate  the  Republican  party,  with  a  lively  apprecia- 
tion of  his  fitness  for  high  office,  nominated  him  for 
•  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  ticket  headed  by  Edwin 
D.  Morgan.  In  this  campaign,  1876,  the  Democrats 
had  the  advantage  of  having  a  native  of  New  York  on 
their  ticket  for  President,  one,  too,  who  was  recognized 
as  their  ablest  leader,  and  who  was  at  the  time  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Republicans  had  a  more  than  ordinarily  hard  battle, 
and  were  defeated.  Mr.  Rogers,  however,  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes  of  any  Republican  candi- 
date on  the  ticket  in  the  State.  In  1881  he  was 
strongly  supported  as  a  candidate  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture for  the  high  office  of  United  States  Senator.  Mr. 
Rogers  is  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  what  is 
known  as  "civU  service  reform,"  and  is  President  of 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Buffalo.  He 
is  also  President  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  As  a  lawyer,  he  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  Keen  in  analysis, 
logical  in  his  inferences,  profoundly  versed  in  authori- 
ties and  eloquent  in  the  presentation  of  his  cases,  he 
has  met  with  a  success  as  remarkable  eis  it  is  deserved. 
He  is  the  senior  member  of  the  well-known  law  firm 
of  Bowen,  Rogers  &  Locke,  of  Buffalo,  which  con- 
ducts an  extensive  business,  exclusively  civil. 


CLEVELAND,  HON.  GROVER,  Mayor  of  Buffalo, 
was  born  at  Caldwell,  Essex  County,  New  Jersey, 
March  18th,  1837.  His  father,  a  native  of  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut,  was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  edu- 
cated at  Yale  College,  and  was  at  one  time  in  charge 
of  a  church  at  Fayetteville,  Onondaga  County,  this 
State.  His  mother,  a  Miss  Neal,  of  Baltimore,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  well-known  book  publisher  of  that 
city.  His  great-uncle,  well  and  widely  known  in  Bos- 
ton as  "Father  Cleveland,"  was  a  city  missionary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  lived  to  be  nearly  one 
hundred  years  old.  Young  Cleveland's  education  was 
obtained  at  the  district  schools  of  his  neighborhood 
and  in  the  academy,  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  completed  his  school  days  at  the  academy  in 
the  village  of  Clinton,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  Remov- 
ing to  Buffalo  in  1855,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law 


in  the  office  of  Rogers,  Bowen  &  Rogers,  and  was 
admitted  to  tbe  Bar  in  1859.     He  remained  in  the 
office  of  his  preceptors  until  the  1st  of  January,  1863, 
■Hijien  he  became  Assistant  District  Attorney  under 
Mr.  C.  C.  Torrance,  and  held  that  office  during  the 
three  succeeding  years.    During  his  term  in  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  office,  Mr.  Cleveland  displayed  fine 
qualities  as  counsel,  brilliant  talents  as  an  advocate, 
and  a  strength  and  firmness  of  character  such  as  only 
belong  to  men  of  power.     He  discharged  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  office  with  singular  ability  and  honesty, 
and  made  his  way  to  a  place  of  unmistakable  impor- 
tance in  his  profession.     In  1865  he  was  nominated 
for  District  Attorney,   and,   although  he  developed 
great  strength  in  the  canvass,  he  failed  of  election. 
He  was  associated  with  the  late  Hon.  I.  V.  Vander- 
pool  as  a  partner  from  January  Ist,  1866,  until  August 
1st,  1869,  and  in  1870  was  nominated  for  Sheriff.     He 
was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority,  and  served  until 
the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1873.     He  was  a  partner 
of  the  late  Hon.  A.  P.  Laning  from  August,  1869, 
until  he  entered  Hpon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
Sheriff  on  the  1st  of  January,  1871.     From  the  1st  of 
January,  1874,  until  the  1st  of  May,  1881,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Bass,  Cleveland  &  Bissell,  and 
since  the  latter  date  has  been  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Cleveland  &  Bissell.     Mr.  Cleveland  received 
the  nomination  for  Mayor  of  Buffalo  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  1881,  and  was  elected  in  November 
of  that  year  by  "a  large  majority,  receiving  the  vote 
of  a  great  number  of  his  fellow-citizens  belonging 
to  the  opposite  political  party.     He  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  on  January  2d,  1883,  and,  in  his 
first  official  communication  to  the  Common  Council  of 
the  city,  clearly  enunciated  the  principles  which  would 
govern  him  in  the  administration  of  his  municipal 
functions.    From  his  message,  delivered  on  that  occa- 
sion, we  quote  the  following  sound,  conservative  and 
commendable  sentiments : 

"  We  hold  the  money  of  the  people  in  our  hands,  to 
be  used  for  their  purposes  and  to  further  their  interests 
as  members  of  the  municipality;  and  it  is  quite  appar- 
ent that,  when  any  part  of  the  funds  which  the  tax- 
payers have  thus  intrusted  to  us  are  diverted  to  other 
purposes,  or  where,  by  design  or  neglect,  we  allow  a 
greater  sum  to  be  applied  to  any  municipal  purpose 
than  is  necessary,  we  have,  to  that  extent,  violated  our 
duty.  There  surely  is  no  difference  in  his  duties  and 
obligations,  whether  a  person  is  intrusted  with  the 
money  of  one  man  or  many ;  and  yet  it  sometimes 
appears  as  though  the  office-holder  assumes  that  a  dif- 
ferent rule  of  fidelity  prevails  between  him  and  the 
taxpayers  than  that  which  should  regulate  his  conduct, 
when,  as  an  individual,  he  holds  the  money  of  his  neigh- 
bor. It  seems  to  me  that  a  successful  and  faithful  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  of  our  city  may  be  accom- 
plished by  constantly  bearing  in  mind  that  we  are  the 
trustees  and  agents  of  our  fellow-citizens,  holding  their 
funds  in  sacred  trust,  to  be  expended  for  their  benefit ; 
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that  we  should  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  render  an 
honest  account  to  them  touching  the  manner  of  its 
expenditure ;  and  that  the  affairs  of  the  city  should  be 
conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  the  same  principles 
as  a  good  business  man  manages  his  private  concerns. 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that,  in  the  performance  of  your 
duties,  these  rules  will  be  observed ;  and  I,  perhaps, 
should  not  do  less  than  to  assure  your  honorable  body 
that,  so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  I  shall  be  glad  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  securing  the  faithful  perforifiance 
of  official  duty  in  every  department  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment." 

The  Buffalo  Courier,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
nomination  for  Mayor,,  paid  the  following  tribute  to 
his  character  and  attainments : 

"  He  has  long  been  in  the  possession  of  an  impor- 
tant and  profitable  practice,  and  his  services  are  in 
active  demand  as  counsel  in  the  more  intricate  cases 
in  litigation.  As  a  counselor,  he  has  no  superior  at 
the  Bar  of  Erie  County,  and  but  few  equals  anywhere ; 
and  his  abilities  as  an  advocate  are  in  keeping  with  his 
clearness,  accuracy  and  profundity  as  a  counselor.  He 
was  cast  in  a  generous  mould,  physically  and  mentally; 
his  mind  is  broad  and  deep ;  his  vision  is  clear  and  far- 
seeing;  his  grasp  of  a  subject  means  a  complete  mas- 
tery of  itj  and  his  interest  in  a  thing  means  the  em- 
ployment of  faculties  all  alert,  and  imposing  strength 
in  behalf  of  his  cause.  His  character  is  massive  and 
brilUant — never  flippant  or  flashy;  and  when  he  has 
anything  to  say  or  do,  it  is  known  that  there  is  a  char- 
acter back  of  the  word  or  the  deed.  Honesty,  inflexi- 
bility of  purpose,  and  a  contempt  for  meanness, 
trickery  or  foul  play,  are  eminently  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Cleveland  in  all  his  relations  with  men.  .  He  is  a 
man  of  courage,  and  that  he  will  discharge  the  duties 
of  Mayor  for  the  best  interests  of  the  public  and  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  is  a  fact  to  which  all  who  know  him 
will  give  cordial  consent.  He  is  a  dignified,  agreeable 
and  honorable  gentleman,  who  will  make  one  of  the 
very  best  Mayors  Buffalo  has  ever  called  to  the  execu- 
tive chair." 


LEWIS,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  M.D.,  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  T.,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Auburn,  in 
central  New  York,  March  34,  1837.  His  father. 
Major  John  C.  Lewis,  was  of  Welsh  ancestry  and 
served  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  1813,  where  he  won 
his  title  as  Major,  of  which  he  was  always  proud. 
George  was  the  youngest  of  three  sons,  each  of  whom 
has  carved  out  for  himself  a  career  of  eminence  and 
distinction.  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  won 
an  almost  world-wide  reputation  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion of  medicine,  while  the  Hon.  L.  L.  Lewis,  of  Buf- 
falo, has  risen  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  legal 
celebrities  of  his  native  State  of  New  York.  The 
third  of  these  three  brothers,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
though  brought  less  prominently  into  public  notice, 
holds  an  enviable  position,  socially  and  professionally. 
In  the  community  in  which  he  lives  and  labors.  He 
prepared  for  college  at  the  academy  in  Auburn,   in 


which  city  he  taught  in  the  public  schools  for  a  period 
of  four  years.  His  first  course  of  medical  lectures 
were  attended  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  but  he  received  his 
degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  Medical  Department  of  New 
York  University,  whence  he  was  graduated  in  1850. 
Though  graduating,  as  so  many  of  our  older  physi- 
cians have  done,  from  a  college  of  the  old  school,  he 
early  believed  in  the  truth  of  the  Homoeopathic  princi- 
ple in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  therefore  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  disciples  of  the  illustrious  Hahnemann. 
He  soon  decided  to  locate  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  there 
began  practice  in  1850.  Being  without  acquaintance, 
without  pecuniary  support,  and  starting  out  by  him^ 
self  in  a  large  field  with  strong  competition,  he  was 
compelled  from  the  first  to  bring  into  play  all  those 
faculties  of  energy  and  perseverance  through  which 
alone  he  gained  the  measure  of  success  that  has  subse- 
quently attended  his  efforts.  While  occupied  in  build- 
ing up  his  own  private  practice  he  found  time  also  to 
engage  in  enterprises  of  a  benevolent  and  public 
nature.  He  was  one  of  four  to  start  the  first  Buffalo 
Homoeopathic  Free  Dispensary  in  1853,  to  which  labor 
he  was  zealously  attentive.  In  1856  he  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Erie  County  Homoeopathic  Medi- 
cal Society.  Of  this  society  he  has  ever  since  been  a 
prominent  member,  and  three  several  times  has  held 
the  office  of  President  for  the  regular  term  of  one  year. 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Buffalo 
Homoeopathic  Club,  and  during  the  period  of  its  ex- 
istence was  an  active  participant  in  the  preparation  of 
papers  and  the  discussion  of  such  medical  and  scien- 
tific subjects  as  came  before  those  meetings.  He  was 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  a  Buffalo  Homceopathic 
Free  Dispensary  established  under  State  patronage  in 
1865.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Attend- 
ing Physicians  of  the  Buffalo  Homoeopathic  Hospital, 
and  is  also  now  a  member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Homoeopathy  and  of  the  New  York  State  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  Society.  He  was  married,  in  1857,  to 
Arvina  Strow,  of  Buffalo,  with  whom  he  has  passed 
the  intervening  years  in  happiness  and  ever  increasing 
prosperity.  His  oldest  son  is  now  a  student  at  Cornell 
University,  where  he  is  preparing  to  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father  into  the  domain  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  The  skill  which  the  doctor  has  shown  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  and  the  fidelity  with  which 
he  has  attended  to  all  its  duties,  often  most  arduous 
and  exacting,  have  insured  for  him  a  firm  hold  upon 
the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  people,  so  that  a 
large,  substantial  and  constantly  increasing  patronage 
has  been  his  reward.  Always  an  advanced  thinker, 
he  has  trained  himself  to  observe  the  relations  of 
things,  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  a  subject,  and 
his  decisions  on  a  question  are  therefore  particularly 
practical  and  satisfactory.    He  is,  in  fact,  pre-emin- 
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ently  a  practical,  self-made  man.  Independence  and 
originality  of  tliouglit  and  action  are  among  liis  most 
strilcing  characteristics.  In  accordance  witli  this  prin- 
ciple, he  has  never  sought  influence  through  any 
society  or  organization  for  his  personal  advancement. 
Though  having,  in  his  later  life  especially,  many  influ- 
ential friends,  he  has  never  striven  for  any  form  of 
political  preferment,  hut  by  his  own  unaided  effoi-ts 
has  reached  the  standpoint  of  popular  favor  and  as- 
sured success,  from  which  he  can  look  back  over  his 
course  of  honest  persevering  effort.  As  a  physician 
Dr.  Lewis  has  few  equals.  Keen  and  discriminating 
in  diagnosis,  he  is  also  successful  in  his  medicinal 
treatment;  elements  which  but  too  rarely  coexist  in 
the  same  person.  He  recognizes  as  well  the  necessity 
for  the  taking  of  proper  hygienic  measures,  and  the 
futility  of  any  course  of  treatment  in  many  cases  of 
disease  without  first  insisting  on  the  adoption  of  such 
measures.  He  believes  most  firmly  in  the  efficacy  of 
a  cheerful  and  happy  frame  of  mind,  and  his  presence 
is  alway  a  warrant  for  good  cheer  for  those  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact.  His  wealth  of  humor  and  fund 
of  anecdote  are  apparently  unlimited.  The  happy 
aspect  of  an  incident  or  question  is  the  preferable  one 
for  him,  and  much  of  his  success  and  popularity  is  due 
to  his  genial,  pleasant  manner.  Socially,  he  is  best 
liked  by  those  who  know  him  best.  Hating  decep- 
tion and  dishonesty  with  the  bitterest  hatred,  he  is 
always  decided  and  outspoken  in  denouncing  fraud  in 
any  form,  more  especially  in  the  shape  of  quackery  or 
any  kind  of  underhand  dealing  in  his  own  line  of 
medicine.  At  the  same  time  he  is  firm  to  stand  by  his 
friends,  is  charitable  towards  the  honest  failings  of 
others,  and  is  ever  willing  to  inconvenience  himself  in 
order  to  do  a  favor  or  assist  in  any  way  some  one  who 
may  be  faithfully  striving  against  untoward  circum- 
stances, such  as  he  also  had  to  contend  against  in 
his  earlier  years. 


TITUS,  HON.  ROBERT  CYRUS,  of  Buffalo,  State 
Senator  from  the  Thirty-first  Senatorial  District, 
comprising  the  County  of  Brie,  was  born  at  Eden, 
Erie  County,  New  York,  October  24th,  1839.  He  was 
the  youngest  child  of  James  B.  Titus,  who  was  a  native 
of  Vermont,  and  settled  in  Erie  County  in  1817.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Esther  Yeomans, 
was  the  daughter  of  Sterling  Yeomans,  of  Richfield, 
Otsego  County,  New  York,  whose  parents  carae  to 
New  York  from  Connecticut,  being  natives  of  the 
latter  State.  The  father  died  the  year  Robert  was 
born,  leaving  his  mother  with  a  family  of  eight  small 
children,  of  which  he  was  the  youngest.  His  mother 
continued  to  live  on  the  farm  owned  by  his  father  at 


the  time  of  his  death,  and  by  industry  and  that  fi-ugal 
economy  which  characterized  the  early  settlers  of 
western  New  York,  managed  to  take  care  of  her  large 
family  of  helpless  children,  until  Robert  was  five  years 
of  age,  when  she  was  prostrated  with  sickness,  which 
ever  after  deprived  him  of  that  care  and  direction 
he  so  much  needed  and  which  none  but  a  good 
mother  can  give.  When  eleven  years  of  age,  his 
mother  still  remaining  a  helpless  invalid,  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  charge  of  the  household  affairs — his  sisters 
in  the  meantime  having  left  home  to  care  for  them- 
selves— and  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter  he  per- 
formed all  the  drudgery  of  a  household  domestic,  his 
mother,  lying  in  bed  or  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  giving 
directions  about  his  work.  During  this  period  he  spent 
what  time  could  be  spared  from  the  care  of  his  mother 
in  attending  the  district  school  until  the  winter  of 
1857,  when  he  had  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to 
teach  his  first  district  school.  In  the  following  spring 
he  went  to  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  with  a  view  of 
taking  a  thorough  classical  course.  After  two  years' 
study,  teaching  in  winter  to  earn  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing,  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining a  college  education  under  difficulties,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law  with  Horace  Boies, 
Esq.,  of  Hamburg,  New  York.  In  the  spring  of  1863 
he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Ninety -eighth  Regiment, 
N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  in  Erie  County,  and  became  a  Captain 
in  that  oTganization.  The  "Ninety-eighth"  was  called 
out  by  order  of  Governor  Seymour,  in  response  to  a 
demand  of  the  National  Government  for  troops,  and 
was  formally  mustered  into  the  Federal  service  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1864.  The  headquarters  of  the  regi- 
ment were  at  Elmira,  and  from  that  place  the  com- 
mand was  despatched  to  the  seat  of  war ;  when  on  the 
23d  of  December,  1864,  it  was  duly  mustered  out  of 
the  service.  In  less  than  a  year  after  his  retm-n  home 
from  the  field.  Captain  Titus  was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  Special  Deputy  County 
Clerk  for  Erie  County,  continuing  as  such  untU  the 
spring  of  1866,  when  he  opened  a  law  office  at  Ham- 
burg, and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
1867  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Assembly,  but  was  de- 
feated. The  Democratic  party  'in  1871  put  him  in 
nomination  for  the  office  of  Surrogate  of  Erie  County, 
but,  although  he  ran  some  eight  hundred  ahead  of  his 
ticket,  he  was  defeated  by  his  opponent,  who  won  the 
election  by  four  hundred  and  forty-four  votes.  Taking 
up  his  residence  in  Buffalo  in  1873,  he  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  Joel  L.  "Walker,  which  continued 
until  his  election,  in  1877,  to  the  office  of  District  Attor- 
ney. The  figures  in  this  election  show  most  con- 
clusively the  great  popularity  of  Captain  Titus,  and  the 
opinion  held  by  the  voters  of  Erie  County,  irrespective 
of  party,  as  to  his  eminent  fitness  for  this  office.     The 
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Democratic  ticket  was  defeated  by  the  Republicans  by 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  votes.  Mr.  Titus, 
however,  was  elected  over  John  B.  Green,  his  Repub- 
lican opponent,  by  about  two  thousand  two  hundred 
votes.  A  notable  event  that  occurred  during  his  in- 
cumbency of  this  office,  was  the  trial  of  Charles  Manke, 
indicted  for  the  killing  of  John  AtlefE,  in  which  con- 
viction was  had  within  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  the 
murder.  The  prisoner  was  defended  by  the  able  crim- 
inal lawyer,  Hon.  L.  L.  Lewis.  The  case  was  tried 
before  Justice  Charles  Daniels,  and  was  appealed  to 
the  General  Term,  and  from  there  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  where  a  new  trial  was  granted,  which  being 
had,  the  prisoner  was  defended  by  his  counsel  in  the 
most  able  manner.  Mr.  Titus,  as  District  Attorney, 
was  for  the  prosecution.  The  prisoner  was  convicted 
and  suffered  the  full  penalty  of  the  law.  In  1880  Mr. 
Titus  was  renominated  for  the  office  of  District  Attor- 
ney. This  being  the  year  of  the  Presidential  election, 
party  lines  were  drawn  with  greater  strictness  than 
usual,  and,  the  district  being  strongly  Republican,  Mr. 
Titus  was  defeated.  Nevertheless,  he  ran  ahead  of  the 
Democratic  ticket,  on  which  his  name  appeared,  by 
about  twelve  hundred  votes.  In  the  fall  of  1881  he 
was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party 
for  State  Senator,  and  was  elected  over  his  opponent, 
the  Hon.  Harvey  J.  Hurd,  by  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  votes.  His  party  ticket  was 
defeated  by  over  eighteen  hundred  votes,  he  running 
ahead  of  his  party  over  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
votes.  Mr.  Titus  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Osgoodby,  Moot,  Titus  and  Moot,  the  partnership 
dating  from  1879.  In  1867  Mr.  Titus  married  Miss 
Arvilla  Clark,  daughter  of  Allen  Clark,  Esq.,  of 
Gowanda,  New  York,  and  is  the  father  of  two  children. 
Mr.  Titus  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  men  who  rise 
from  humble  spheres  in  life  to  positions  of  prominence 
and  responsibility  through  their  own  inherent  merits 
and  energy.  Thoroughly  democratic  in  his  ideas  and 
manners.  Senator  Titus  has  won  the.  respect  of  his 
feUow-citizens  by  his  candor  and  honest  dealing.  In 
the  offices  which  he  has  held  he  has  proven  himself 
worthy  of  all  confidence ;  and  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  he  has  evinced  an  intelligence  and  aptitude 
which  demonstrate  in  a  marked  degree  the  possession 
of  those  qualities  which  pre-eminently  fit  a  citizen 
for  official  station.  "  Watch  Tower,"  the  Albany 
correspondent  of  the  Buffalo  Courier,  in  his  letter  of 
January  6th,  1882,  to  that  paper,  speaks  as  follows  of 
Senator  Titus : 

"Senator  Titus  by  his  courteous  and  dignified  man- 
ner here  has  already  made  many  friends.  The  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  8t(w  (Tammany)  in 
discussing  the  question  of  President  pro  tern,  alludes 
to  him  as  follows :  'Who  the  compromise  candidates 
will  be  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  the  merest  conjec- 


ture. Either  of  the  three  gentlemen — Messrs.  Henry 
E.  Nelson  of  Westchester,  Addison  P.  Jones  of 
Greene,  and  R.  0.  Titus — would  grace  the  position, 
and  on  one  of  them  the  distinction  is  very  likely  to 
fall.'  It  is  proper  to  say  that  Mr.  Titus  is  making  no 
efforts  to  secure  this  position  and  is  not  a  candidate 
for  it,  but  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  majority 
of  the  Senate  and  will  not  be  elated  by  obtaining  the 
position  or  disappointed  if  it  is  given  to  another.  But 
at  all  events  and  under  any  circumstances  he  should 
be  made  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Canals,  and  canal  men  must  help  bring  that  about." 


CLEMENT,  STEPHEN  M.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Marine  Bank  of  that  city,  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Manlius,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y., 
February  36th,  1835.  His  father,  Frederick  Clement, 
was  a  farmer,  as  was  also  his  paternal  grandfather, 
Stephen  Clement.  His  mother,  Olive  Mallory,  was  a 
daughter  of  Burr  Mallory,  a  farmer  and  blacksmith. 
Both  parents  were  natives  of  this  State,  and  his 
mother  passed  her  whole  life  in  the  town  of  Manlius 
where  she  was  bom.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  spent 
most  of  his  early  life  on  a  farm.  When  not  so  em- 
ployed he  availed  himself  of  such  educational  advan- 
tages as  the  district  schools  of  his  town  afforded,  until 
his  fifteenth  year.  At  sixteen  he  obtained  a  position' 
as  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store  of  his  native  town,  and 
continued  in  that  capacity  until  he  was  nineteen, 
when,  with  the  small  amount  of  capital  he  had  saved 
from  his  earnings,  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  business 
at  Manlius  Centre,  with  another  young  man  as  partner. 
He  carried  on  a  small  but  successful  business  for  two 
years,  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Manlius 
Centre  being  an  unimportant  hamlet,  unsuited  to  his 
tastes  and  aims,  he  sought  a  more  inviting  field,  and 
became  a  salesman  in  the  dry  goods  store  of  Hiram  J. 
Miner,  in  Camden,  Oneida  County,  where  he  remained 
nearly  two  years.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  in  the 
same  county,  and  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business 
with  Isaac  T.  Miner,  a  brother  of  the  former.  In  the 
spring  of  1849,  in  company  with  Henry  Crouse,  he 
opened  a  general  store  in  Durham ville,  Oneida  County, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Crouse  &  Clement.  About  a 
year  later  Mr.  Clement  purchased  his  partner's  interest 
and  conducted  the  business  alone  for  some  six  months. 
He  then  sold  out,  and  removed  to  Fredonia,  in  Chau- 
tauqua County.  Here,  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  he  es- 
tablished a  general  store  for  dry  goods,  groceries,  &c., 
which  he  conducted  until  January  1st,  1855,  when  he 
sold  his  interest  to  his  brothers  Frederick  and  Thomas 
B.  Clement,  who  for  some  time  had  been  associated 
with  him,  first  as  clerks  and  then  as  partners.  He 
next  accepted  the  position  of  Cashier  in  H.  J.  Miner's 
Bank  at  Fredonia,  and  held  it  for  one  year.    In  the 
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summer  of  1856  he  organized  the  Fredonia  Bank,  and 
was  Cashier  of  that  institution  and  also  of  its  successor, 
the  Fredonia  National  Bank,  until  1867,  when  he  was 
chosen  its  President.  He  continued  in  this  office  until 
December  1st,  1881,  when  he  resigned  and  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  the  bank.  In  the  meantime,  in  1869, 
he  had  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Marine  Bank  of 
Buffalo,  and  soon  thereafter  assumed  its  management 
as  Cashier.  He  became  President  of  that  bank  January 
1st,  1880.  Of  his  career  as  a  merchant  the  Fredonia 
Censor  spoke  as  follows :  "Mr.  Clement  came  to  Fre- 
donia a  young,  unmarried  man,  in  1850,  and  estab- 
lished a  large  and  prosperous  mercantile  business, 
which  he  sold  to  his  brothers  F.  and  T.  B.  Clement, 
in  1855."  His  success  as  a  banker  was  recognized  in 
an  article  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  of  December  8th, 
1881,  based  on  the  following  action  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Fredonia  National  Bank,'  published  in 
the  Fredonia  Censor : 

"In  accepting  the  resignation  of  S.  M.  Clement  as 
President  of  this  Board,  we  desire  to  place  upon 
record  our  regret  at  parting  with  an  officer  whose  ser- 
vices have  been  so  eminently  valuable  to  this  associa- 
tion. Since  the  organization  of  this  bank  in  1856  the 
responsibility  of  its  management  has  largely  rested 
upon  him,  and  its  affairs  have  been  so  conducted  as  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  stockholders  and  the  public. 
During  the  twenty-flve  years  the  bank  has  existed  its 
stockholders  have  not  failed  to  receive  a  satisfactory 
dividend  semi-annually,  and  for  the  seventeen  years  it 
has  been  organized  as  a  National  bank  its  dividends 
added  to  its  present  surplus  show  an  annual  average 
profit  of  more  than  seventeen  per  cent. 

"Eesolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  minute  be  furnished 
the  village  press  for  publication." 

To  this  the  Courier  adds : 

' '  This  is  a  showing  and  testimonial  of  which  any  busi- 
ness man  might  well  be  proud.  But  it  by  no  means 
tells  the  whole  story  of  Mr.  Clement's  success  as  a 
banker.  While  the  Fredonia  Bank  has  been  thus  pros- 
pering in  his  hands,  he  has  been  conducting  the  Marine 
Bank  of  this  city  with  even  more  gratifying  results  to 
the  stockholders.  Mr.  Clement  came  here  from  Fre- 
donia some  twelve  years  ago,  a  stranger  not  only  to 
the  business  men  of  Buffalo,  but  also  to  the  system  of 
banking  practiced  among  them.  Yet  from  the  day  he 
accepted  the  position  of  Cashier  of  the  Marine  Bank, 
its  prosperity  has  been  uninterrupted ;  and  now,  as 
President  of  the  institution,  he  commands  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  our  whole  business  community.  Mr. 
Clement's  retirement  from  the  Fredonia  Bank  is  due 
to  a  natural  desire  to  concentrate  his  field  of  opera- 
tions, and  he  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  make  an 
advantageous  and  amicable  transfer  of  his  lai-ge 
interest.  *  *  *  *  The  Censor  expresses  the  feelings 
with  which  our  fellow  townsman  is  regarded  in  Fre- 
donia in  the  following  complimentary  terms:  'We 
deem  it  but  just  to  add  a  few  words,  in  behalf  of  the 
community,  to  the  resolution  of  the  Directors,  who 
more  particularly  represent  the  stockholders.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Fredonia  National  Bank  under  Mr. 
Clement's  administration  has  been  a  greater  blessing 
to  the  business  men  of  this  region  than  many  will  ever 


fully  realize.  Inflexible  in  his  rules  and  purposes  as 
Mr.  Clement  always  was,  we  never  heard  of  his  taking 
advantage  of  any  man's  necessities,  and  a  regiilar 
customer  or  home  merchant  he  would  always  do  his 
utmost  to  accommodate.  If  money  was  scarce  and 
discounts  had  to  be  curtailed,  it  was  the  paper  from  a 
distance  that  was  first  rejected.  His  advice  on  finan- 
cial matters  was  eagerly  sought,  and  widows  and  heirs 
who  left  their  affairs  in  his  hands  always  received  his 
wisest  counsel  and  their  means  his  conscientious  care. 
We  regret  that  Mr.  Clement  now  loses  all  pecuniary  in- 
terest here.' "  ' 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Clement's  relinquishment  of 
his  Fredonia  interest,  he  is  still  largely  concerned  in 
financial  institutions,  being  a  stockholder  in  five  differ- 
ent banks.  The  Marine  Bank  of  Buffalo,  of  which  he 
is  the  President  and  the  owner  of  one-fifth  of  the  stock, 
was  established  in  1850.  Its  capital  is  $200,000,  and 
its  surplus  earnings  amounted,  in  December,  1881,  to 
more  than  $180,000.  At  chat  date  its  aggregate  de- 
posits exceeded  $1,600,000,  and  its  loans  and  discounts 
$1,700,000.  During. the  thirteen  years  of  Mr.  Clem- 
ent's connection  with  the  bank  its  business  has  more 
than  doubled,  and  its  net  annual  profits  have  averaged 
fully  twenty-two  per  cent.  The  present  Directors,  and 
owners  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  stock,  are  S.  M. 
Clement,  J.  M.  Richmond,  G.  T.  Williams,  S.  S. 
Jewett,  B.  C.  Rumsey,  J.  M.  Hutchinson,  J.  W. 
Bush  and  A.  Richmond.  Mr.  Clement  was  reared  a 
Methodist,  his  parents  having  belonged  to  that  de- 
nomination ;  but,  when  he  became  a  church  mem- 
ber, at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  entered  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  which  he  has  held  the  office 
of  a  RuUng  Elder  since  1855.  He  has  repeatedly 
represented  that  church  in  its  several  ecclesiastical 
courts— Presbytery,  Synod  and  the  General  Assembly. 
He  is  now  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  by  appointment  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Buffalo.  Other  important  responsibilities  have 
been  confided  to  him ;  and  he  is,  at  the  present  time, 
a  Trustee  of  the  Buffalo  Orphan  Asylum,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Board,  and  the  Treasurer,  of  the  Buffalo 
State  Normal  School.  Naturally  methodical  in  his  dis- 
position, and  cherishing  a  high  sense  of  his  Christian 
obligations  and  privileges,  Mr.  Clement  has,  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  acted  upon  the  principle  of  dCr 
voting  a  definite  proportion  of  his  annual  income  to 
benevolent  purposes.  His  experience  has  fully  tested 
the  propriety  and  utility  of  the  system,  and  he  has 
found  large  and  increasing  satisfaction  in  pursuing  it. 
About  ten  years  ago  he  received  into  his  family, 
and  for  seven  years  treated  as  a  son,  a  promising 
young  man  of  missionary  parentage,  whom  he  caused 
to  be  educated  as  a  missionary  physician,  and  who  now 
holds  an  important  place  and  is  rendering  valuable 
professional  services  in  a  foreign  land,  under  the  aus 
pices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
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Through  his  efforts  a  hospital  has  been  established, 
believed  to  be  the  first  charity  of  its  kind  ever  under- 
talcen  in  Persia.  To  the  founding  of  this  institution 
Mr.  Clement  has  contributed  more  than  half  of  the 
necessary  funds,  besides  securing  contributions  from 
others.  Some  idea  of  the  beneficent  work  which  has 
thus  been  provided  for  is  furnished  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter,  written  by  the  person  referred 
to,  at  Oroomiah,  in  July,  1879 : 

"Since  arriving  here  last  December,  I  have  seen 
and  treated  over  3,000  patients  in  the  dispensary  and 
at  my  house.  Persians,  Koords,  Jews,  Nestorians 
and  Armenians  all  come  together  to  listen  to  the  re- 
ligious service  and  receive  treatment.  Some  come  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  days'  journey,  a  few  even 
further.  There  is  no  skilled  physician  within  130 
miles  in  any  direction ;  the  native  surgery  is  terribly 
rough  and  barbarous  and  the  medical  practice  is  little 
better.  A  Christian  physician  and  surgeon  has  a  vast 
field  and  a  remarkable  influence.  *  *  «  * 
We  are  in  great  need  of  a  hospital.  Knowing  it  to  be 
folly  to  perform  an  operation  and  then  send  the  patient 
home  for  after  treatment,  I  am  obliged  to  decline 
nearly  all  cases.  Sons  and  daughters  of  noblemen  and 
chiefs,  as  well  as  the  poor,  have  thus  been  turned' 
away.  There  are  several  common  diseases  here  that 
require  a  surgical  operation  and  with  this  the  greatest 
subsequent  care.  It  is  injustice  to  them  and  to  myself 
and  to  the  cause  of  missions  to  treat  serious  cases  in 
the" way  I  have  hitherto  done." 

Mr.  Clement  has  never  sought  or  held  any  politi- 
cal appointment,  but  has  steadily  devoted  himself 
to  the  exacting  claims  of  business.  His  success  may. 
largely  be  attributed  to  his  strict  attention  to  the  legiti- 
mate duties  of  his  calling.  His  sense  of  responsibility 
as  the  custodian  of  the  property  of  others  has  caused 
him  to  abstain  from  speculation;  and  the  generous 
competency  he  has  acquired  is  due  neither  to  fortunate 
ventures  nor  inheritance,  but  exclusively  to  persevering 
industry.  Mr.  Clement  was  married,  November  3d, 
1851,  in  the  town  of  De  Witt,  Onondaga  County,  to 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Leonard.  They  had  four  sons,  three  of 
whom  have  died.  The  remaining  one,  S.  M.  Clement, 
Jr.,  is,  at  this  writing,  a  senior  in  Yale  College.  Mr. 
Clement's  father  died  in  1881,  and  his  mother  a  year 
earlier.  Their  married  life  extended  over  a  period  of 
fifty-eight  years.  Their  family  consisted  of  five  child- 
ren, four  sons  and  a  daughter,  who  are  all  living.  The 
youngest  son,  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Clement,  has  attained 
conspicuous  position  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
where  he  located  in  1865.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  for  about  ten  years,  first  in  the  Assem- 
bly and  later  in  the  Senate.  He  is  also  President  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Faribault,  Minn.  The  eldest 
brother,  Ozias  Clement,  is  a  highly  respected  farmer  in 
his  native  town  of  Manlius,  where  he  has  been  Super- 
visor for  several  years,  and  has  held  numerous  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility.  The  remaining  brother, 
Frederick  Clement,  has  continued  in  mercantile  life,  and 


is  now  located  at  Faribault,  Minn.  The  sister,  Jerusha 
E;  Clement,  is  unmarried,  and  resides  in  her  native 
town  of  Manlius. 


BULL,  ALEXANDER  THOMPSON,  M.D.,  of 
Baflalo,  was  born  May  8d,  1837,  at  Bullville, 
Crawford  Township,  Orange  County,  New  York. 
In  his  father  and  mother  two  old  and  prominent  fami- 
lies were  united,  one  tracing  its  lineage  to  William 
Bull,  who  came  to  America  from  England,  in  1708, 
and  settled  on  the  Waywayanda  Patent,  of  which,  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  Christopher  Denn,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  grant  from  Queen  Anne;  the  other  from 
Jonathan  Crawford,  who  gave  his  name  to  Crawford 
Township,  in  the  western  part  of  Orange  County, 
where  he  planted  his  home  in  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  From  the  village  school  at  Bull- 
ville, where  he  received  his  first  teaching.  Dr.  Bull 
passed  to  the  neighboring  Bloomingburgh  Academy, 
thence  to  Old  Paltz  Collegiate  Institute,  Ulster  County, 
and  later  to  the  Academy  in  Montgomery,  Orange 
County.  In  1844  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with 
Dr.  Isaac  Garrison,  at  Newburgh-on-the-Hudson. 
Subsequently  he  entered  himself  as  a  student  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  from  which  he  graduated  with  honors  in 
1848.  His  medical  studies  at  the  university  were  pur- 
sued at  a  time  when  its  faculty  was  composed  of  such 
renowned  professors  as  Molt,  Draper  and  Bedford. 
Immediately  after  receiving  his  degree,  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  for  the  position  of 
surgeon  on  board  a  Chilian  frigate-of-war,  then  lying 
in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  the  commission  was 
offered  to  him  but  declined.  He  took  service,  in- 
stead, on  the  staff  of  Dr.  Von  Hoevenburg,  at  the 
New  York  Quarantine.  It  was  the  time  when  the  ship 
fever  was  raging  most  virulently  and  the  service  was 
one  of  deadly  peril.  The  physicians  on  duty  were 
dying  by  scores ;  but  Dr.  Bull  remained  manfully  at 
the  post  for  two  months,  suffering  no  harm  and  gain- 
ing a  most  valuable  experience.  He  then  settled  in 
practice  at  Monticello,  Sullivan  County,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years.  During  that  time  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  homoeopathic  philosophy  of  medicine 
and  studied  it  with  care,  making  tests  of  it  in  the 
County  Alms  House  and  Jail  upon  ship  fever  and 
other  grave  diseases,  with  results  which  persuaded 
him  to  adopt  it  in  his  practice.  In  1853  he  removed 
to  Middletown,  Orange  County,  and  introduced  the 
new  system.  Two  years  later,  in  July,  1854,  he  was 
induced  to  migrate  to  London,  Canada,  and  to  under- 
take the  establishment  of  homoeopathy  there,  in  the 
face  of  much  prejudice.    An  invasion  of  cholera  which 
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oocuiTed  during  the  second  month  of  his  residence  at 
London  favored  his  success,  and  he  speedily  gained  a 
large  practice.  The  following  year  he  took  the  first 
steps  towards  organizing  the  Canadian  Homoeopathic 
Society,  which  began  with  seven  members.  In  1858 
he  set  on  foot  a  petition  to  the  Canadian  Parliament 
for  the  institution  of  a  homoeopathic  board,  for  the  ex- 
amination and  licensing  of  medical  men  of  that  school, 
in  order  to  give  them  the  legal  status  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  have  in  Canada,  whatever  diplomas  they 
might  hold.  Pushing  this  movement  with  character- 
istic resolution  and  energy,  laboring  with  tongue  and 
pen,  at  the  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  he  was  con- 
spicuously the  leader  in  it  and  the  credit  of  the  victory 
gained  was  justly  ascribed  to  him.  In  recognition  of 
this  victory  of  Dr.  Bull,  the  Hahnemann  University 
of  Chicago  conferred  upon  him  an  honorary  degree 
expressed  in  an  engrossed  diploma ;  and  another  honor 
of  the  same  description  came  from  the  Western  Col- 
lege of  Homooepathy,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  another 
from  the  Hahnemanian  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  desired  act  was  obtained  from  Parliament,  and 
Dr.  Bull  was  appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the 
official  Examining  Board.  Soon  afterwards  he  received 
from  Government  the  appointment  of  Coroner  for  the 
city  of  London.  This  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  crown  appointment  of  a  homoeopathic  physician 
in  the  British  Empire,  and  it  naturally  drew  wide  at- 
tention and  caused  mucli  congratulation.  In  1856  Dr. 
Bull,  in  association  with  Dr.  Greenleaf,  then  of  St. 
Catherine's,  Canada,  founded  the  Canadian  Hommo- 
pathic  Journal,  which,  under  their  joint  editorship, 
did  much  to  popularize  homoeopathy  in  Canada.  In 
1864  the  threatening  state  of  affairs  between  England 
and  the  United  States  caused  much  uneasiness  to 
Americans  in  Canada,  and  Dr.  Bull  determined  to  re 
tui:n  to  his  native  country.  He  selected  Buffalo  foj 
his  future  home,  and  removed  thither  in  November  of 
that  year.  Before  his  departure  from  London  apublic 
dinner  was  tendered  to  him,  as  a  testimonial  of  the 
general  esteem  in  whfch  he  was  held,  and  it  was  given 
with  distinguished  honors,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  pre- 
siding. In  Buffalo  he  was  hospitably  welcomed,  and 
at  once  took  a  prominent  place  among  the  homoeo- 
pathic physicians  of  the  city,  securing  a  large  practice 
without  difficulty.  His  resolute  spirit  soon  made  itself 
felt  in  many  ways.  He  led  off  in  organizing  the  Buf- 
falo Homoeopathic  Dispensary,  procuring  its  incorpo- 
ration and  securing  State  support  to  it.  He  was  active 
in  bringing  about  the  appointment  of  homoeopathic 
physicians  to  attend  the  poor,  under  an  ordinance  of 
the  Common  Council  which  gave  to  the  new  school  of 
medicine  its  first  official  recognition  in  the  city.  In 
1869,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  Buffalo  district,  Dr.  Bull  was  ap- 


pointed Examiner  in  Pensions,  but  was  removed  a 
month  later  by  Dr.  Van  Aernam,  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  on  the  discovery  that  he  belonged  to  the 
homoeopathic  school.  He  was  not  the  man  to  submit 
quietly  to  that  wrong.  He  brought  the  matter  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Homoeojjathy  at  Chicago 
the  June  following,  to  enlist  its  support,  and  was  made 
Chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Legislation.  The  en- 
suing February  he  went  to  Washington  and  drew  from 
Dr.  Van  Aernam,  in  a  personal  interview,  the  avowal 
that  his  removal  was  due  solely  to  his  homoeopathic 
connection.  A  plain  statement  of  it  was  published, 
and  raised  throughout  the  country  a  storm  of  protest 
against  the  arbitrary  setting  up  of  a  State  School  of 
Medicine.  Thousands  of  petitions  and  scores  of  dele- 
gations demanded  from  the  President  the  removal  of 
Dr.  Van  Aernam,  and  in  the  following  May  that 
official  was  permitted  to  resign.  His  successor,  Gen. 
Baker,  reinstated  Dr.  Bull  as  Examiner,  and  the  rights 
of  homoeopathy  in  the  Nation  were  effectually  vindi- 
cated. Dr.  Bull  was  President  of  the  Canadian 
Homoeopathic  Society  for  two  terms,  and  has  been  for 
several  terms  President  of  the  Erie  County  Homoeo- 
pathic Society.  He  has  also  been  named  among  the 
Censors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy, 
and  has  filled  other  places  of  honor  in  his  profession. 
As  a  practitioner  he  has  always  had  marked  success 
and  enjoyed  a  distinguished  reputation.  On  December 
13,  1849,  Dr.  Bull  was  married  to  Sarah  G.  Vail, 
daughter  of  Lewis  Vail,  Esq.,  of  Middletown,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he  has  had  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  His  labors  are  now  shared  by  his 
younger  son.  Dr.  Louis  A.  Bull,  a  graduate  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  and 
of  the  New  York  Homoeopathic  College. 


BECKER,  HON.  PHILIP,  President  of  the  German 
Insurance  Company,  of  Buffalo,  and  ex-Mayor  of 
that  city,  was  born  in  Bavaria,  April,  1830,  and 
came  to  this  country  in  the  spring  of  1847,  leaving  his 
parents  in  Germany.  He  landed  in  New  York  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  Buffalo, 
making  the  journey  from  Albany  by  the  swift  canal 
packets  of  .those  days.  He  engaged  as  clerk  in  a 
grocery  store,  kept  by  Jacob  Dorst,  on  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Mohawk  streets,  where  he  remained  ten 
months,  after  which  he  entered  another  grocery  store, 
kept  by  Twichell,  in  Main  street,-  under  the  Genesee 
House,  where  he  continued  two  years,  then  took  charge 
for  one  year  of  the  store  of  J.  F.  Seibel  &  Co.  (grocers), 
and  afterwards  went  farther  down  Main  street  to  the 
store  of  A.  P.  Yaw,  then  the  largest  merchant  in  the  city, 
doing  an  extensive  business  in  groceries  and  general 
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supplies.  After  becoming  tliorouglily  conversant  witli 
tlie  business,  Mr.  Becker,  on  leaving  Mr.  Yaw,  set  up 
for  himself  on  the  west  side  of  Main  street,  between 
Mohawk  and  Genesee  streets,  in  the  spring  of  1854. 
In  1858  he  moved  three  doors  farther  down,  to  a  larger 
store,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  increasing 
business.  About  this  time  his  brother-in-law,  George 
Goetz — whose  sister,  Barah,  Mr.  Becker  had  married, 
in  1853 — was  given  an  interest  in  the  business,  which 
his  fidelity  as  clerk  had  contributed  to  build  up.  In 
1861  Mr.  Becker  purchased  the  property  now  occupied 
by  the  large  wholesale  house  of  Philip  Becker  &  Co. 
at  468  and  470  Main  street.  In  1862  Mr.  Becker  ad- 
mitted another  brother-in-law,  Michael  Hawsaur,  who 
had  also  done  good  service  as  clerk,  and  who  married 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  Becker.  The  firm  thus  constituted 
continued  under  the  present  style  of  Philip  Becker  & 
Co.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  all  are  practical 
business  men  of  large  experience.  The  store  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  outside  of  New  York  city,  being  3 
stories  high,  333  feet  deep  by  33  feet  wide,  with  cellar 
and  subcellar,  and  affording  ample  facilities  for  hand- 
ling a  large  and  varied  stock  of  goods.  The  firm  deal 
largely  in  plate  glass,  imported  and  domestic,  carry  a 
fine  line  of  delicacies  and  wines,  besides  the  best 
grades  of  sugars,  teas  and  coffees,  and  do  an  extensive 
trade  throughout  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
1867  Mr.  Becker,  in  company  with  several  other  gen- 
tlemen, organized  the  German  Insurance  Company  of 
Buffalo,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  which  was  subse- 
quently increased  to  $300,000,  with  assets  now  of 
$900,000.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Company 
since  1869.  The  German  Insurance  Building  is  one  of 
the  iinest  structures  in  Buffalo,  and  cost  over  $300,- 
000  exclusive  of  the  land  ;  it  is  fireproof  throughout. 
In  1873  he  entered  the  arena  of  politics  as  a  candidate 
for  Mayor  of  Buffalo  on  the  Republican  ticket — hav- 
ing always  been  an  active  member  of  that  organiza- 
tion. He  was  defeated  in  the  nominating  convention 
by  a  small  vote.  In  1875  he  was  nominated  by  ac- 
clamation, and  elected  by  the  large  majority  of  about 
3,300  votes,  against  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the 
Democratic  party — the  late  A.  P.  Laning.  .In  1877 
Mr.  Becker,  against  his  wishes,  was  renominated  by 
the  regular  Eepublican  convention,  lack  ing  but  one  vote 
of  an  unanimous  choice.  The  ' '  Bef  orm"  and  so-called 
"Labor"  movement  causing  a  division  in  the  party, 
Edward  Bennett  was  nominated  an  opposing  Republi- 
can and  representing  the  "Labor  Party,"  which  was 
endorsed  by  the  so  called  "Reform,"  "Tax  Payers" 
and  "  Citizens' "  parties.  This  resulted  in  the  election 
of  the  Democratic  capdidate— Hon.  Solomon  Scheu, 
ex-Inspector  of  State  Prisons— by  a  plurality  of  about 
500  votes.  Although  Mr.  Becker  was  barely  defeated, 
and  by  a  strong  candidate,  the  result  of  the  contest 


was  abundantly  indicative  of  his  popularity  and 
strength  with  the  people  of  Buffalo.  Since  the  close 
of  his  oflScial  career  as  Mayor,  Mr.  Becker  has  refused 
the  use  of  his  name  for  State  Senator  and  Member  of 
Congress,  and  has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his 
extensive  business  pursuits.  In  1873,  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  Mr.  Becker  was  appointed  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Buffalo  City  and  County  Hall,  justly  celebrated 
as  a  model  public  building.  He  served  until  after  it 
was  completed,  and  was  then  made  a  Trustee  to  take 
care  of  it.  Owing  to  the  financial  depression  and  the 
general  political  upheaval  existing  during  Mayor 
Becker's  administration,  unusual  watchfulness  and  un- 
erring decision  on  his  part  were  indispensable  to  the 
good  government  of  the  city.  Especially  in  the  matter 
of  appointments,  and  also  in  the  consideration  and 
scrutiny  of  small  bills  and  allowances  against  the  cor- 
poration, Mr.  Becker  maintained  a  firm  position  in 
defence  of  the  city.  As  a  private  citizen,  Mr.  Becker 
has  identified  himself  in  a  practical  and  useful  manner 
with  many  enterprises  of  a  social  and  public  character. 
He  is  a  life  member  of  the  "Young  Men's  Associa- 
tion," "  German  Young  Men's  Association,"  the  "His- 
torical Society,"  the  "Society  of  Fine  Arts,"  "San- 
gerbund,"  "Leidertafel,"  "Orpheus,"  "Mechanics' 
Institute,"  "Turners,"  and  several  other  similar  or- 
ganizations. 


ANNING,  JOHN  BAKER,  President  of  the  Buf- 
falo Board  of  Trade,  was  born  in  Albany  on  July 
13th,  1833.  His  father,  John  Manning,  was  an 
Irishman,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  settled 
in  Albany.  His  mother,  a  Miss  Eleanor  Oley  before 
her  marriage,  was  a  native  of  Albany  and  of  Holland 
extraction.  Y''oung  Manning  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  till  he  was  twelve  years  old,  at  which  age 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Seymour,  then  Speaker, 
a  page  in  the  Assembly  in  1845.  In  1847,  the  jear 
following  the  Constitutional  Convention,  which  limited 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  to  one  hundred  days,  a 
prolonged  extra  session  was  held  in  the  fall  to  close  up 
all  previous  business,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  start  afresh 
under  the  new  order  of  things.  Hon.  William  C. 
Hasbrouck  presided  in  the  Assembly  as  Speaker,  and 
by  him  young  Manning  was  appointed  one  of  the 
pages,  and  was  the  only  one  of  them  who  was  retained 
during  the  regular  and  the  extra  sessions  of  1847. 
The  position  of  messenger  being  a  lucrative  one,  there 
were  many  applicants,  and  as  the  result  three  different 
sets  of  pages  were  appointed.  The  lad  was  of  an 
amiable,  cheerful  disposition,  and,  by  his  alacrity  and 
attention  to  the  legislators,  to  the  newspaper  men,  and 
even  to  the  members  of  the  "third  house" — in  short, 
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to  everybody  who  wanted  him — he  became  a  general 
favorite.  Among  the  prominent  journalists  in  Albany 
at  that  time  was  William  H.  Bogert,  the  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Oourier  and  Enquirer,  who  one  day, 
calling  young  Manning,  said  to  him :  "Johnny,  would 
you  like  to  be  promoted?"  The  lad,  scarcely  think- 
ing that  more  than  a  joke  was  meant,  promptly  replied 
that  he  had  no  objection.  Mr.  Bogert  told  him  to 
meet  him  on  the  following  day,  which  he  did,  when 
the  good-natured  journalist  led  him  to  Mr.  Hasbrouck 
and  said:  "Mr.  Speaker,  cannot  we  make  Johnny  a 
Senator  ? "  Mr.  Hasbrouck  thought  it  possible,  and  at 
the  first  opportunity  recommended  the  boy  to  Hamil- 
ton Fish,  then  Lieutenant-Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Pish  liked  the  boy's  looks,  patted 
him  on  the  head,  said  something  kind,  and  finally  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  the  two  pages  to  the  Senate.  He 
retained  his  situation  of  page  there  for  the  session, 
during  which  Mr.  Pish  remained  the  President  of  that 
body,  and  was  continued  in  the  position  by  the  Hon. 
G.  W.  Patterson,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Pish,  when,  in 
1849,  Mr.  Pish  was  elected  Governor  and  Mr.  Patter- 
son Lieutenant-Governor.  Manning's  continual  inter- 
course and  contact  with  politicians  at  Albany  during 
this  period  made  him  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
ways  and  workings  of  politics  in  that  city.  In  1860 
and  1861  he  acted  as  the  Albany  correspondent  in  the 
Assembly  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.-  Though  a  prom- 
ising political  career  was  open  before  him  had  he 
chosen  to  follow  it,  yet  by  a  sudden  change  of  views, 
he  shortly  afterward  severed  himself  from  Albany  and 
politics  and  went  to  Buffalo  to  engage  in  business. 
He  had,  indeed,  for  two  or  three  years  previously  car- 
ried on  a  malting  and  commission  trade  on  a  small 
scale,  especially  during  the  summer  months ;  but  now 
he  commenced  a  commission  and  produce  business 
with  Canada,  which  he  continued  until  1867,  when  he 
turned  his  attention  wholly  to  malting.  At  first  he 
malted  3,000  bushels  of  grain  annually,  but  so  great 
and  rapid  has  been  the  increase  of  his  business,  that 
in  1881  he  malted  the  enormous  quantity  of  500,000 
bushels.  His  new  malt-house  at  Buffalo  is  probably 
the  largest  in  the  world.  The  Buffalo  Evening  Tele- 
graph, in  its  issue  of  January  14th,  1882,  gives  the 
following  particulars  regarding  this  mammoth  estab- 
lishment, which  has  an  annual  malting  capacity  of  one 
million  bushels  and  storage  for  half  a  million  bushels : 
"  The  buildibg  is  in  appearance  two,  joined  end  to 
end,  the  northern  half  being  the  old  part,  in  which  the 
already  immense  business  has  grown  from  very  limited 
proportions,  and  the  southern  half  being  the  addition, 
now  approaching  completion.  All  is  of  brick,  the 
whole  length  being  440  feet  by  62  feet  in  width,  and 
nine  stories  high,  the  highest  point  being  96  feet  from 
the  basement.  'The  inside  is  largely  taken  up  by  malt- 
ing floors,  of  which  there  are  sixteen,  each  being  13S 
by  60  feet,  floored  with  Akron  cement,  overlaid  with 


imported  Portland  cement  and  as  smooth  as  polished 
marble.  What  a  dancing  hall  one  would  make !  It 
set  one's  toes  itching  just  to  look  at  it,  and  very  little 
imagination  set  the  orchestra  playing,  the  lights  flash- 
ing, and  the  giddy  waltzTers  whirling  along  to  the  time 
of  violin  and  youthful  pulse.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as 
well  from  this  point  to  follow  the  grain  from  its  arrival 
in  the  car  outside  to  its  finished  state  as  malt.  Close 
to  the  track  are  building  two  elevators,  the  walls  of 
plank,  nine  inches  wide,  laid  flatwise  and  to  be  cov- 
ered with  corrugated  iron.  In  each  there  mil  be  37 
storage  bins  13  by  13  feet  and  56  feet  deep,  with  the 
usual  apparatus  for  hoisting.  From  the  tops  of  the 
elevators  trough-like  boxes  lead  into  the  building  and 
pass  over  the  steeping  tubs,  and  the  grain  is  carried 
along  these  by  movable  conveyors  driven  by  a  system 
of  shafting  connecting  with  the  engines  on  the  one 
hand  and  chain  belting  on  the  other.  The  conveyors 
are  mostly  what  is  called  double  .flight,  as  they  carry 
the  malt  back  to  the  elevator  bins  on  their  return  trip. 
The  first  step  toward  malting  is  to  steep  the  grain  from 
60  to  70  hours,  for  which  purpose  there  are  16  steeping 
tubs,  each  holding  550  bushels.  The  next  step  is  to 
draw  the  water  off  and  then  draw  the  grain  off,  which 
latter  is  spread  thickly  over  the  malting  floor, 
"couched,"  as  it  is  called,  to  allow  it  to  heat  and  be- 
gin sprouting,  which  is  really  the  word  for  malting. 
It  is  next  spread  out  to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches  and 
turned  over  occasionally  to  keep  it  from  souring  or 
moulding  till  the  sprouts  have  grown  long  enough  to 
indicate  that  the  malting  process  is  complete,  when  it 
is  placed  in  kilns  and  dried  so  that  it  will  keep.  For 
this  purpose  there  are  four  new  double-drop  kilns,  60 
by  35  feet  each,  floored  with  perforated  iron  and 
heated  each  by  eight  fire-places.  The  batch  is  turned 
often,  and  the  sprouts  mostly  drop  off  and  are  caught 
in  the  air-chambers  below.  They  are  usually  sold  for 
feed,  and  what  still  remains  are  winnowed  off  in  the 
brewery.  To  run  the  machinery,  two  engines  of 
about  30  horse-power  each  are  placed  in  the  upper 
story  of  each  half  of  the  building,  which  communicate 
with  the  works  by  means  of  350  feet  of  3J-inch  shaft- 
ing, and  are  propelled  from  a  boiler  room  below  of  60 
by  36  feet  dimensions.  The  length  and  number  of 
elevator  belts  and  chain  conveyors  amount  almost  to 
miles.  The  old  screw  apparatus  is  all  replaced  by  the 
more  useful  chain  gear,  and  only  chain  drive  belting  is 
used.  For  supplying  the  works  with  water,  a  well  130 
feet  deep  has  been  drilled  through  the  rock  formation 
beneath  the  building.  The  general  superintendent  of 
the  business  is  J.  Oley  Manning,  son  of  the  proprie- 
tor." 

The  Buffalo  Morning  Times  also  gives  an  extended 
description  of  Mr.  Manning's  establishment,  declaring 
it  to  be  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  America,  and 
concludes  by  saying : 

"In  commendation  of  this  house  as  one  with  which 
to  establish  the  most-  pleasing  business  relations,  we 
cannot  say  too  much,  and  the  position  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  has  achieved  in  the  business  community  of 
Buffalo  as  a  manufacturer  of  a  superior  article  and 
promoter  of  the  general  industrial  thrift,  is  such  as  to 
have  endowed  him  with  the  consideration  and  esteem 
of  the  public  and  to  those  of  whom  he  has  established 
business  relations  generally." 

At  the  National  Convention  of  Maltstere,  held  at 
Niagara  Falls,  June  15th,  1881,  he  was  honored  by  a 
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unanimous  election  to  tlie  presidency  of  that  body. 
At  this  convention  over  four  hundred  firms  were  repre- 
sented, including  the  wealthiest  in  the  United  States. 
The  address  of  President  Manning  on  this  occasion 
showed  that  he  was  thoroughly  informed  concerning, 
and  keenly  alive  to,  the  best  interests  of  the  trade,  and 
in  all  respects  was  universally  regarded  as  an  exceed- 
ingly able  and  pointed  one.  His  large  business  inter- 
ests and  his  duties  in  connection  with  important  trusts 
confided  to  him,  make  such  demands  upon  his  time  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  taking  a  decidedly 
active  part  in  politics — at  least  so  far  as  accepting 
oiflce  is  concerned.  His  sympathies  are  with  the 
Democratic  party,  with  which  he  has  long  been  in 
accord  on  National  questions.  In  local  matters,  how- 
ever, like  the  majority  of  good  citizens,  he  gives  his 
warm  support  to  honest  government  irrespective  of 
party  claims.  His  leading  position  as  a  merchant,  and 
his  prominence  as  President  of  the  Buffalo  Board  of 
Trade,  an  organization  scarcely  second  in  importance 
to  that  of  any  other  inland  city,  give  him  the  power 
to  exercise  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  local 
political  action.  The  political  capacity  may  be  said  to 
be  a  family  characteristic,  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Manning,  of  Albany,  possessing  it  to  a  marked  extent, 
as  his  present  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  of  New  York  abundantly  proves. 
On  the  14th  of  January,  1856,  Mr.  Manning  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  House,  of  Cambridge,  Washington 
County,  New  York.  By  this  union  there  were  seven 
children,  six  of  whom  are  living.  Mr.  Manning  has 
.  been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  which  has  been 
built  up,  little  by  little,  by  earnest  effort  and  honest 
methods.  Unlike  many  who  rise  to  eminence,  his 
record  is  as  clear  as  his  success  is  assured. 


MOULTON,  JOHN  F.,  of  Buffalo,  President  of 
the  Buffalo  and  Southwestern  Railroad,  was  born 
February  3d,  1841,  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  of 
which  place  his  parents  were  also  natives.  His  mother, 
Abby  Cole,  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respected  families  of  New  England.  His  father, 
Charles  Moulton,  still  living  at  the  old  homestead 
in  Beverly,  was  the  son  of  Captain  Tarbox  Moul- 
ton, a  well-known  sea  captain  and  ship-owner,  who 
lost  three  of  his  vessels  during  the  French  war 
of  1813.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  the 
best  common  school  education  to  be  obtained  in  New 
England,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  engaged  in 
general  mercantile  business  with  his  father,  which 
partnership  continued  vmtil  he  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  when  he  removed  west  and  located  at  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  where  he  again  engaged  in  commer- 


cial pursuits.  He  was  one  of  the  original  promoters 
and  organizers  of  the  City  Bank  of  Battle  Creek,  in 
1865,  and  was  elected  Director  thereof.  During  the 
same  year  he  was  chosen  an  Alderman  of  the  city,  and 
two  years  subsequently,  in  1867,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Battle  Creek  Gas  Company.  About  this  time 
Mr.  Moulton  became  largely  interested  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Peninsula  Railroad,  now  known  as 
the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron  Railroad,  the  western 
connection  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  In  1871  he 
secured  tlie  contract  for  the  building  of  the  Buffalo 
and  Jamestown  Railroad,  and  removed  his  residence 
to  Buffalo.  This  road,  delayed  about  a  year  in  conse- 
quence of  the  panic  of  1873,  was  completed  in  1875. 
It  runs  from  Buffalo  to  Jamestown,  connecting  with 
the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  all 
points  west  and  southwest ;  also  with  the  Alleghany 
Valley  Railroad  to  Pittsburgh  and  all  the  vast  coal, 
regions  connected  with  the  latter  road.  The  cost  of 
the  road  was  about  $3,800,000,  and  it  has  proven, 
under  President  Moulton's  efficient  management,  one  of 
the  best  paying  roads  in  western  New  York.  Soon 
after  the  completion  of  the  contract  for  building  the 
road,  Mr.  Moulton  was  appointed  General  Manager, 
and  in  1878  was  elected  President  of  the  road,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  annually  re-elected  to  that 
position.  About  May,  1881,  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  Buffalo  Electric  Light  Company,  which  office 
he  continues  to  hold.  He  is  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  Concave  Spring  Company,  of  which  ex- 
Governor  Minor,  of  Connecticut,  is  President.  He  is 
also  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  Equipment 
Company,  and  is  largely  interested  in  the  London 
mine  of  Colorado,  considered  the  best  mine  in  that 
State.  When  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Moulton  was  married  to  Miss  Lucy  O.  Giles,  of 
Beverly,  Mass.,  who  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  New  England.  Three  children  have 
been  born  unto  this  union — one  son  and  two  daughters. 
Frank  T.  Moulton,  the  eldest  child  and  only  sou,  is  an 
estimable  and  enterprising  citizen  of  Buffalo,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Adams,  Moulton  & 
Co.  This  firm,  composed  of  James  Adams,  John  A. 
Read  and  Mr.  Moulton  and  son,  is  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business,  and  is  the  largest  in  that  line  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  dealing  principally  in  pine  of  all 
descriptions,  and  usually  carrying  from  nine  to  ten 
million  feet  in  stock.  Mr.  James  Adams,  the  head  of 
the  firm,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  really  "solid"  men  of 
the  Queen  City,  being  also  one  of  the  oldest  in  business, 
and  well  and  widely  known  as  a  projector  and  pro- 
moter of  railway  enterprise.  The  Buffalo  Sunday 
Morning  Times  in  speaking  of  the  firm  of  Adams, 
Moulton  &  Co.,  characterizes  it  as  a  "  colossal  com- 
bination," and  says: 
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"To  give  an  idea  of  the  business  already  rusliing 
into  this  enterprising  firm  we  may  state  that  they  are 
furnishing  20,000  piles  for  the  D.,  L.  and  W.  Road; 
that  they  are  to  supply  all  the  timber  requu-ed  for 
trestle  work  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  B.,  N.  Y. 
and  P.  lines,  and  that  they  have  contracted  to  furnish 
the  lumber  for  all  the  stations  on  the  New  York,  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago  Road.  They  also  supply  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company  with  all  their  trestle  material. 
And  thus  is  this  colossal  combination  reaching  out  for 
a  lumber  and  timber  traffic  that  will  eventually  exceed 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Their  facilities 
are  unlimited,  their  experience  is  a  guarantee  of  mag- 
nificent success,  and  their  capital  is  equal  to  any 
emergency.  They  are  well-known  railroad  men,  and 
their  patronage  from  railroad  sources  is  destined  to  be 
immense,  and  Buffalo  must  reap  much  substantial 
benefit  from  their  enterprise." 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Moulton  in  connection  therewith, 
the  same  paper  adds : 

"Mr.  Moulton  needs  no  introduction  to  the  people 
of  western  New  York.  His  indomitable  perseverance 
pushed  the  Buffalo  and  Southwestern  Railroad  through 
difficulties  that  would  have  been  insurmountable  to 
most  men ;  and  the  same  persevering  spirit  is  to  be 
thanked  for  overcoming  the  Rip  Van  Winkleism  of 
our  city  fathers,  who  seem  afraid  to  have  the  electric 
light  shine  upon  their  fossilized  conservatism.  He  is 
President  of  the  Brush  Electric  Light  Company  of 
Buffalo,  which  will  soon  have  its  magic  machinery  at 
work  grinding  out  brilliant  illumination  for  us.  He  is 
also  President  of  the  Buffalo  and  Southwestern  Rail- 
road, and  has  his  busy  life  identified  with  other  enter- 
prises too  numerous  to  mention." 


HOPKINS,  HON.  NELSON  K.,  of  Buffalo,  the  fifth 
son  of  General  Timothy  S.  Hopkins,  was  born  at 
Williamsville,  formerly  Niagara,  now  Erie  County, 
New  York,  March  3d,  1816.  His  father  emigrated  in 
1800  from  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  to  Wil- 
liamsville, where  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
farmer,  and  where  he  married  Miss  Nancy  Kerr,  and 
where  his  children  were  born.  He  was  a  man  of  ster- 
ling sense  and  worth,  and  held  various  public  offices 
of  trust  and  honor.  He  was  commissioned  as  a  Captain 
by  Governor  George  Clinton,  as  Major  by  Governor 
Morgan  Lewis,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Brigadier- 
General  by  Governor  Daniel  D.  Tompkins.  Nelson, 
his  son,  remained  on  the  farm  until  he  was  about  six- 
teen years  of  age,  when  he  attended  school  for  a  time 
at  Fredonia,  in  the  County  of  Chautauqua,  from  1838 
to  1840.  He  was  a  student  in  the  Genesee  Wesleyan 
Seminary  at  Lima,  where  he  completed  his  collegiate 
preparations,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  latter  year 
entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Union  College,  gradua- 
ting in  1843  with  high  standing.  Among  his  class- 
mates were  several  who  have  since  attained  distinction, 
including  the  late  Hon.  Clarkson  N.  Potter  and  Hon. 
James  Wood,  heretofore  a  member  of  the  State  Senate, 


whose  intimacy  during  their  college  days,  and  self- 
reliance  in  an  emergency,  have  furnished  occasion  for 
subjects  of  worthy  mention.    Even  before  entering 
college  the  subject  of  this  sketch  had  evinced  strong 
force  of  character  and  energy  of  purpose.     At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  had  been  elected  Captain  of  the  State 
militia,  and  at  the  time  of  the  "  Patriot  War,"  which 
centered  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  though  still  a  student 
at  Lima,  he  was  called  horhe  to  enter  the  service  with 
liis  company,  and  for  a  month  had  command  of  Black 
Rock,  now  included  in  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Buffalo; 
for  which  service  he  afterwards  received   his  land 
bounty  warrant  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  from 
the  Government.     Returning  from  college  Mr.  Hop- 
kins then  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon. 
Elbridge  G.  Spaulding,  at  Buffalo,  and  in  1846  was 
admitted  as  an  attorney.     Prom  the  very  first  he  has 
enjoyed  an  honorable  and  lucrative  practice.     He  has 
especially  had  confided  to  him  the  most  delicate  duties 
in  the  settlement  of  estates,  the  establishment  of  titles, 
and  all  that  branch  of  professional  service,  and  in  these 
positions  of  fiduciary  trust  has  secured  the  highest  re- 
spect for  his  honor,  fidelity  and  capacity.     In  1848  he 
married  the  only  daughter  of  Hon.  Orlando  Allen. 
This  union  was  severed  by  death  in  ,1853.     In  1855  he 
married  his  present  wife,  who  is  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Hon.  Hiram  Pratt,  and  is  a  most  estimable 
lady.     His  family  consisted  of  six  children,  one  by  his- 
first  wife  and  five  by  the  second.     Mr.  Hopkins,  pos- 
sessing industrious  habits,  has  always  found  plenty  of 
business  to  occupy  his  attention ;   if  not  of  a  profes- 
sional character,  it  was  owing  to  the  demand  of  his 
fellow-citizens  to  serve  them  in  a  more  public  capacity. 
EVequently  elected  Supervisor  and  Alderman,  he  was 
in  1865  President  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo.     In  1866  he  was  appointed  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue,  and  filled  that  position  with  credit 
and  general  satisfaction.     He  has  also  been  for  many 
years  a  Director  and  Attorney  of  White's  Bank  at  Buf- 
falo; Attorney  for  the  Western  Savings  Bank;  life 
member  of  the  Young  Men's  Association  ;  Trustee  of 
the  Free  Grosvenor  Library,  etc.     In  all  of  the  many 
positions  of  public  and  professional  trusts  which  he 
has  held,  he  has  evinced  his  conscientiousness  and 
ability  for  financial  administration,  thereby  securing 
the  high  esteem  of  the  community  where  he  lives. 
The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  was  still  further  evidenced  when,  without  his 
solicitation  or  knowledge,  he  was  unanimously  pre- 
sented by  the  Erie  delegation  at  the  Republican  State 
Convention  of  1871,  as  a  candidate  for  Comptroller, 
and  promptly  nominated.    He  and  his  associates  were 
recognized  as  embodying  the  reform  sentiment  then 
io  pronounced  among  the  people,  and  the  ticket  was 
elected  by  a  handsome  majority.    His  fame  and  repu- 
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tation  had  at  that  time  become  somewhat  prominent 
throughout  the  State,  as  well  as  the  Nation,  from  the 
fact  of  his  elevation,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
then  existing,  to  that  important  position.  Among  the 
many  high  encomiums  which  led  the  people  of  the  State 
to  believe  that  a  wise  selection  had  been  made,  we 
quote  from  a  paragraph  publislied  in  Harper's  Weekly 
at  that  time : 

"Hon.  Nelson  K.  Hopkins,  who  next  week  enters 
upon  the  important  duties  of  the  ComptroUership  of 
this  State,  has  not  hitherto  taken  prominent  part  in  the 
general  politics  of  New  York,  but  for  Ave  and  twenty- 
years  past  he  has  been  known  and  esteemed  of  all  men 
in  Erie  County  for  intelligence,  good  sense,  modesty, 
unimpeachable  integrity,  and  an  industry  and  fidelity 
in  the  various  local  offices  he  has  filled,  that  amply 
entitle  him  to  the  distinction  upon  which  he  now 
enters." 

The  Albany  Evening  Journal  of  January  8th,  1873, 
after  Mr.  Hopkins  had  held  the  position  of  Comptrol- 
ler for  one  year,  in  referring  to  his  first  annual  report, 
confirms  the  high  opinion  previously  entertained,  by 
the  following  language : 

"The  first  report  of  Comptroller  Hopkins  is  de- 
cidedly one  of  the  most  able  and  striking  papers  which 
ever  emanated  from  the  Departinent.  It  proves  him 
as  capable  in  financial  exposition  as  he  is  in  practical 
administration.  It  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
his  clear  thinking,  strong  sagacity  and  intrepid  honesty. 
We  doubt  if  any  of  his  predecessors  have  succeeded 
in  presenting  so  lucid,  intelligible,  and  succinct  a 
statement  of  the  finances,  and  all  the  fiscal  con- 
cerns of  the  State.  His  report  is  specially  remark- 
able in  two  respects — for  the  incomparable  cleanness 
and  simplicity  of  its  financial  exhibit  and  for  its  un- 
flinching enforcement  of  the  rigid  accountability  and 
economy  which  have  peculiarly  distinguished  his 
administration.  In  both  particulars,  it  ranks  among 
the  best  of  our  State  papers  and  deserves  to  be  studied 
over  and  over  again." 

Again,  the  same  paper  of  January  7th,  1874,  says : 
"  The  second  annual  report  of  Comptroller  Hopkins 
will  more  than  sustain  his  high  reputation  as  a  clear 
thinker,  an  able  administrator  and  a  watchful  and  in- 
flexible guardian  of  the  people's  interests.  We  thought 
he  had  reached  'high  water  mark'  in  his  admirable 
report  of  last  year.  But  while  retaining  all  the  excel- 
lencies which  distinguished  that  valuable  paper,  the 
present  document  surpasses  it  in  some  respects.  It  is 
equally  emphatic  in.  its  enforcement  of  the  duty  of 
economy.  It  is  equally  vigorous  in  its  denunciation  of 
all  jobbery  and  extravagance.  It  is  equally  earnest  in 
its  warnings,  and  sagacious  in  its  recommendations  to 
the  Legislature.  And  it  exemplifies  in  a  still  higher 
degree  the  luminous  exposition  of  State  finances 
which  constituted  one  of  the  distinctive  merits  of  his 
first  report.  In  this  quality  of  clear,  direct  and  in- 
telligible financial  elucidation,  the  reports  of  Mr.  Hop- 
kins are  superior  to  any  which  have  come  from  the 
Department  for  years.  To  make  aflrm,  honest,  practical 
administration  is  one  thing ;  to  present  a  perspicuous 
exhibit,  and  especially  new  views  of  the  financial  con- 
dition, is  quite  another.  .  The  two  attributes^  are  not 
always  combined.     The  good  practical  officer  may  not 


be  the  best  writer  of  reports;  the  able  expositor  may 
not  be  the  most  efficient  administrator.  Mr.  Hopkins 
unites  both  faculties,  and  illustrates  botli  merits.  As 
the  people  have  learned  to  their  great  satisfaction,  he 
is  an  honest,  fearless,  conscientious  officer,  who  may 
be  always  trusted  to  resist  every  wrong  and  extrava- 
gance and  to  enforce  every  frugal  rule.  At  the  same 
time  in  the  higher  and  more  difficult  sphere  of  man- 
aging the  fiscal  problems  of  the  State,  and  of  explain- 
ing the  true  financial  condition  and  policy,  he  is 
equally  successful." 

The  foregoing  extracts  are  only  an  indication  of  the 
almost  universal  endorsement  by  the  press  of  the 
State,  fairly  representing  the  hearty  and  general  appro- 
bation of  prominent  men  of  all  parties.  Mr.  Hopldns 
having  served  the  State  for  two  years,  and  made  an 
enviable  reputation  for  ability  and  integrity,  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Eepublican  State  Convention  of  1873 
were  unanimously  in  favor  of  his  nomination  for  a 
second  term,  and,  accordingly,  when  tlie  time  came 
to  name  a  candidate  for  Comptroller,  he  was  renom- 
inated by  acclamation,  amid  tlxe  hearty  applause  of  the 
Convention.  This  nomination  was  also  made  by  the 
Liberals,  and  on  election  day  the  people  handsomely 
ratified  it  by  a  majority  of  4,065.  This  result,  in  view  . 
of  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  State  ticket  met  with 
defeat,  was  peculiarly  gratifying.  It  was  celebrated 
in  a  befitting  manner  by  a  serenade,  when  a  goodly 
number  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Albany  paid  their 
respects  and  offered  their  congratulations  to  Mr.  Hop- 
kins. Governor  Dix,  a  warm  and  intimate  friend  of 
Mr  Hopkins,  who  was  also  serenaded,  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  said : 

"Mr.  Hopkins'  success,  and  the  popular  approval 
he  has  received,  are  a  just  and  well  merited  tribute  to 
a  faithful,  efficient,  and  conscientious  public  officer. 
Indeed,  I  should  have  regarded  his  defeat  at.  this 
juncture  as  a  calamity  to  the  State.  We  all  know 
that  in  past  years,  and  years  not  very  remote,  there 
has  been  in  the  administration  of  our  finances  much 
which  was  loose,  much  which  was  unauthorJKed  and 
wasteful,  and  some  things  in  my  judgment  were  in 
violation  of  our  faitli  to  public  creditors.  These  wrongs 
I  know  Mr.  Hopkins  to  be  earnestly  desirous  of  redress- 
ing, and  I  do  not  doubt  that  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Legislature  the  good  work  may  be  accomplished 
within  the  time  for  which  he  has  been  elected." 

The  subsequent  results  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  efforts,  by 
reducing  the  number  of  assistants  in  his  office,  subject- 
ing every  claim  to  rigorous  inspection,  and  making  the 
auditing  of  accounts  something  more  than  a  mere  min- 
isterial duty,  it  is  estimated  saved  the  State  at  least 
half  a  million  dollars.  So  great  was  the  confidence 
felt  in  his  integrity  and  discretion,  that  the  Legislature 
vested  him  with  larger  powers  over  the  expenditures 
of  appropriations,  in  connection  with  public  institu- 
tions, than  was  ever  before  confided  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler. During  the  four  years  prior  to  1873,  six  and  a 
half  million  of  dollars  were  taken  from  the  sinking 
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funds  and  expended  under  extravagant  legislative 
appropriations  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
and  during  the  four  years  succeeding,  under  Mr.  Hop- 
kins' administration,  that  amount  was  restored  to  the 
Treasury,  and  nearly  twenty  millions  of  the  State  debt 
was  paid,  or  the  money  was  provided  for  its  payment 
at  maturity,  an  achievement  wliich  attracted  universal 
attention  throughout  the  State  at  the  time,  and  fully 
confirmed  the  expressed  opinion  of  Governor  Dix,  who 
lived  to  see  that  the  good  work  had  been  accomplished 
within  the  time  for  which  Mr.  Hopkins  had  been 
elected.  At  the  end  of  his  term,  in  January,  1876,  Mr. 
Hopkins  returned  to  Buffalo,  where  he  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  his  old  friends  and  neighbors  with  the 
plaudits  of  "well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant," 
and  where  at  the  time  of  this  writing  he  is  engaged  in 
the  active  duties  of  his  profession. 


LEWIS,  HON.  LORAN  L.,  of  Buffalo,  was  born  in 
1825,  in  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  and  was  the 
third  of  five  children.  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  of  Boston, 
well-known  as  an  author,  journalist  and  lecturer  on 
physiology,  and  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  is  an  elder 
brother,  and  Dr.  George  W.  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  a 
younger.  He  has  two  sisters,  one  residing  at  the  west, 
and  the  other  the  wife  of  Dr.  Tisdale,  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  snbject  of  this  sketch  shared  in  pecuni- 
ary misfortunes  which  befel  the  family,  and  was  early 
brought  into  contact  with  the  rough  side  of  life. 
When  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  warmly  enlisted 
in  the  Washingtonian  temperance  movement,  and  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  effective  speakers  of 
that  organization  in  the  county  where  he  resided. 
This  fact  is  mentioned,  not  because  of  its  importance 
per  se,  but  to  give  the  key-note  to  his  whole  life.  In 
all  situations  he  has  been  an  earnest,  practical,  work- 
ing American  citizen.  Mr.  Lewis  was  educated  at 
Auburn,  receiving  the  advantages  of  an  academical 
course.  He  then  studied  law  with  Judge  Hulbert,  and 
finished  his  legal  course  in  the  office  of  Seward  & 
Blatchford  of  that  city.  After  his  admission  to  the 
Bar,  in  1848,  he  removed  to  Buffalo,  and  devoted  him- 
self with  untiring  zeal  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Achieving  but  moderate  success  for  a  few  years,  he 
toiled  on,  occupying  an  obscure  office,  accepting  no 
adventitious  aids,  unwavering  in  the  faith  that  integ- 
rity and  fidelity  would  eventually  command  success. 
The  result  lias  fully  justified  his  confidence.  For 
many  years  he  has  enjoyed  a  large  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice, devoting  his  time  exclusively  to  the  trial  of  civil 
and  criminal  causes.  His  life  has  been  one  of  conflict. 
He  has  unquestionably  been  engaged  in  the  trial  of  more 
litigated  cases  before  juries  than  any  other  lawyer  who 


ever  resided  in  his  city.  He  has  acted  as  counsel  in 
many  cases  of  great  celebrity,  both  civil  and  criminal. 
He  was  the  leading  counsel  in  the  celebrated  case 
known  as  the  "Grape  Sugar  Suit,"  involving  a  very 
large  sum,  the  case  being  tried  first  in  Buffalo  and 
subsequently  in  Batavia,  Genesee  County,  and  result- 
ing in  Mr.  Lewis'  client  obtaining  a  verdict  of  $347,- 
135,  and  which  was  collected,  being  one  of  the  very 
largest  verdicts  ever  obtained  and  collected  in  the 
State.  Although  he  has  always  taken  an  interest  in 
political  affairs,  yet  Mr.  Lewis  did  not  till  1869  con- 
sent to  accept  office.  Absorbed  in  the  profession  of 
his  choice,  nominations  sought  him  and  not  he  nom- 
inations. In  1869  he  was,  unsought  by  him,  nominat- 
ed by  acclamation  for  the  office  of  State  Senator.  He 
succeeded  Hon.  A.  P.  Nichol,  a  Democrat,  who  had 
been  elected  two  years  previous  by  1,400  majority. 
Mr.  Lewis'  election  by  a  majority  of  359  furnished 
signal  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by 
those  who  must  be  presumed  to  know  him  best.  He 
was  re-elected  in  1871  by  the  handsome  majority  of 
1,845,  the  candidate  opposed  to  him  being  the  late 
Hon.  Wm.  6.  Fargo.  He  served  on  the  Committees 
on  Canals,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  Internal 
Affairs,  acting  as  Chairman  of  the  Canal  Committee 
liis  second  term.  He  took  an  active  part  in  legislation, 
particularly  that  relating  to  canals.  He  established  a 
reputation  for  forensic  ability  and  legislative  capacity. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  married,  in  1853,  to  Miss  Charlotte  E. 
Pierson,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  in  Erie  County. 
Slie  is  still  living,  and  they  are  the  happy  parents  of 
four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  to  whom 
they  have  given  all  the  advantages  of  the  very  best 
educational  institutions  in  the  country  and  of  travel. 
Their  oldest  son,  haying  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
and  having  been  admitted  to  the  Bar,  is  now  practic- 
ing with  his  fatlier  in  Buffalo. 


COXE,  RIGHT  BEV.  A.  CLEVELAND,  D.D.,  of 
Buffalo,  Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  the  dis- 
tinguished Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  was  born  at 
Mendham,  New  Jersey,  May  10th,  1818.  He  was 
graduated  with  high  honors  at  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity, in  1838,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  June,  1841. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  gave  evidence  of  a  rare  literary 
ability,  and  during  his  minority  published  various 
poetic  effusions,  which  attracted  much  attention. 
When  twelve  yeara  old  he  composed  a  poem  which  is 
still  in  use,  and  at  nineteen  published  his  first  volume, 
a  poem  entitled,  "Advent,  a  Mystery."  These  were 
followed  by  "  Athwold,  a Romaunt ;  "  "St.  Jonathan, 
the  Lay  of  a  Scald;"  and  "Cliristian  Ballads."    In 
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1840  he  delivered  before  Washington  College  a  poem 
entitled,  "  Athanasion,"  which  added  very  much  to  his 
reputation.  A  dramatic  poem  entitled,  "Saul,  a 
Mysterj^"  was  published  in  1845.  He  commenced  his 
ministrations  in  1841,  at  St.  Ann's  Church,  Morrisania, 
but  soon  after  became  rector  of  St.  John's  Chm'ch, 
Hartford.  He  became  a  contributor  to  several  English 
and  American  periodicals,  and  to  Blaekioood's  Maga- 
zine. In  1850  his  "Christian  Ballads "  were  published 
in  Oxford  without  his  knowledge,  and  he  became  well 
known  by  these  to  many  eminent  Englishmen,  with 
whom  he  maintained  a  correspondence.  In  1851  he 
traveled  in  Europe,  and  published  his  ' '  Impressions 
of  England"  in  1852.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Balti- 
more as  rector  of  Grace  Cliurch.  He  continued  rector 
of  this  church  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  As 
a  Northern  man,  though  of  conservative  tendencies,  he 
.coujd  not  enter  into  sympathy  with  the  South  or  agree 
with  the  majority  of  his  congregation  on  the  merits  of 
the  issue.  He  was  universally  respected  and  beloved, 
but  the  sad  conviction  was  forced  upon  him  that  the 
period  of  his  usefulness- in  the  parish  was  at  an  end. 
A  like  condition  of  matters  prevailed  in  Calvary  parish. 
New  York,  where  Eev.  Dr.  Hawks,  a  Southern  man, 
found  himself  in  some  antagonism  with  his  parishion- 
ers on  the  war  question.  Happily  for  the  peace  of 
the  church  and  the  advantage  of  religion,  the  difficulty 
in  each  instance  was  settled  in  a  way  satisfactory  to 
all  parties.  Dr.  Haw;ks  resigned,  and  accepted  a  call 
to  Baltimore,  and  Dr.'  Coxe  was  called  to  Calvary,  in 
1863.  Here  he  remained  until  elected  Bishop  of  the 
Western  Diocese  of  New  York.  His  residence  is  now 
in  Buffalo.  He  has  frequently  visited  Europe,  where 
he  is  always  received  with  much  distinction.  In  the 
autumn  of  1873  he  went  to  the  Island  of  Hayti,  to 
found  there  an  Episcopal  Mission.  Dr.  Coxe  has 
entered  largely  into  the  discussion  of  the  different 
questions  which  have  agitated  the  church  from  time  to 
time.  While  his  direction  of  thought  is  so  eminently 
poetic,  still  he  has  won  distinction  in  the  field  of 
polemics.  A  letter  written  by  him  and  published,  re- 
lating to  the  calling  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  by  the 
Pope,  has  been  published  in  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  and  frequently  republished  in  England  and 
America.  Dr.  Coxe  is  a  poet  of  far  more  than  ordi- 
nary merit,  though  he  rather  apologizes  for  the  exercise 
of  his  talents  in  this  form,  by  speaking  of  it  as  merely 
"an  occasional  amusement."  "I  strove  to  vary  the 
odd  hours,''  he  says,  in  regard  to  the  composition  of 
one  of  his  poems,  "which  I  was  able  to  steal  from 
severer  occupations,  for  the  refreshing  cultivation  of  the 
muse,  in  such  wise  that  even  they  might  not  be  lost  to 
.  Christian  meditation."  We  quote  a  paraphrase  of  one 
of  the  Psalms,  which  occurs  in  his  poem  "Saul,  a 
Mystery:"  ' 


EVENING  HYMN. 
"At  all  times  will  I  praise  tliee.  Lord, 

My  song  shall  be  of  thee, 
When  morning's  earliest  lark  hath  soared, 

Or  sunset  tlnts'the  sea ; 
Come  magnify  with  me  his  power, 
And  strike  the  warbling  string ; 
So  always,  at  the  vesper  hour, 
Together  let  us  sing. 

Oh,  taste  and  see  that  he  is  good. 

For  blest  the  man  shall  be, 
Whose  trust  in  evil  hour  hath  stood, 

Unshaken,  Lord,  in  thee ; 
Thine  angel  walks  bright  sentinel, 

Bnoamp'd  oar  tents  around. 
And  half  the  heavenly  armies  dwell, 

Where'r  the  just  are  found. 

I  win  both  lay.  me  down  and  sleep. 

And  wake  alike  secure ; 
Thy  judgments  are  a  mighty  deep. 

And  all  thy  ways  are  pure ; 
And  therefore,  as  beneath  thy  wings, 

My  soul  in  peace  shall  hide. 
And  glory  to  thy  Myst'ry  sings 
-  This  holy  eventide." 

Bishop  Coxe  is  of  the  average  height,  erect  and  active. 
His  head  is  round,  with  a  high  intellectual  forehead. 
He  had  dark  haii-  until  lately,  to  which  his  fair  com- 
plexion was  a  marked  contrast.  Altogether  his  well- 
moulded  features,  his  evident  intellectuality,  and  his 
amiable  expression,  make  his  face  one  not  easily  for- 
gotten. His  manners  are  high-toned,  having  a  well 
preserved  dignity  mingled  with  a  great  deal  of  gentle- 
manlike courtesy.  His  sermons  are  the  compositions 
of  a  man  always  under  poetic  inspiration.  To  him  all 
divine  things  and  all  human  things,  pervaded  by  an 
attribute  of  goodness,  are  poetry.  They  exist  to  his 
conception  in  imagery  of  beauty,  constantly  appealing 
to  his  enthusiasm,  his  genius  and  his  piety.  Hence, 
all  his  impressions  are  aglow  with  fervor,  and  his 
eloquence  glitters  with  poetic  gems.  His  style  does 
not  by  any  means  come  under  the  denomination  of 
flowery,  its  peculiarity  consisting  in  gorgeousness  and 
■gracefulness  of  thought.  He  is  argumentative  to  some 
extent,  and  fertile  of  illustrations,  but  the  charm  and 
his  greatest  power  is  in  passages  of  fascinating  diction. 
His  voice  is  strong  without  being  loud,  and  his  tone  is 
agreeable .  without  being  exactly  harmonious.  His 
gestures  are  few  and  simple,  but  very  expressive.  He 
begins  in  a  rather  elevated,  quick  voice,  which  grad- 
ually falls  into  more  natural  and  pleasant  intonations. 
The  sermons  are  clear  to  the  dullest  ■  understanding. 
The  reasoning  is  forcible ;  there  is  no  hesitancy  in  the 
delivery,  and  no  cessation  in  the  abundant  flow  of 
finely  culled  language.  Bishop  Coxe  is  a  man  of  great 
force  and  usefulness  in  his  ecclesiastical  position. 
Adorning  it  witli  rare  talents  and  admired  virtues,  he  is 
most  efficient  in  its  practical  duties.     Consequently, 
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his  success  lias  been  great,  and  his  fame  is  widespread 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Soon  after  his  accession  to 
the  Episcopate,  he  succeeded  In  erecting  one-half  of 
his  diocese  into  a  separate  bishopric  as  that  of  "Cen- 
tral New  York."  He  has  continued  his  work  as  an 
author,  and  published  one  of  his  books  in  Paris,  in  the 
French  language,  besides  others  in  England.  He 
stands  ever  foremost  to  battle  for  the  doctrines  of  his 
church,  while  he  kneels  ever  meekest  among  the 
worshippers  at  her  altars. 


SCHOELLKOPF,  JACOB  P.,  a  prominent  citizen 
and  merchant  of  BufEalo,  was  born  November  15th, 
1819,  in  Kircheim  TJ.  Teck,  a  small  town  of  about 
5,000  inhabitants,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg, 
Germany.  After  attending  school  until  his  fourteenth 
year,  he  commenced  his  business  life  as  an  apprentice 
to  his  father  in  the  tanning  business— his  grandfather 
having  alsD  been  a  tanner.  He  served  the  full  term  of 
five  years,  and  then  engaged  as  clerk  with  a  mercantile 
house,  where  he  remained  for  about  two  years.  His 
ambition  prompting  him  to  seek  a  larger  field  of  oper- 
ations, he  concluded  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  arrived  in  December,  1841,  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  After  working  for  about  two 
years  in  currier  shops  and  tanneries  in  New  York  city, 
he  removed  to  BufEalo  in  the  spring  of  1814,  and  with 
a  capital  of  $800,  which  had  been  supplied  him  by  his 
father,  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account  by 
opening  a  small  leather  store  on  Mohawk  street.  In 
the  same  year  he  purchased  a  small  tannery  at  White's 
Corner  for  |1,200,  payable  in  six  years.  In  1846  he 
started  a  sheepskin  tannery,  and  in  the  spring  of  1848 
a  tannery  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  under  the  firm 
name  of  G.  Pfister  &  Co.,  in  which  firm  he  remained 
until  1857.  In  1851  he  started  another  tannery,  under 
the  firm  name  of  C.  T.  Grey  &  Co.,  in  Chicago,  which 
connection  continued  until  1856;  both  were  successful 
and  are  now  amongst  the  largest  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  the  west.  In  1853  he  purchased  a  tannery  at 
North  Evans,  New  York,  and  ran  it  successfully  for 
twenty  years.  He  built  the  North  Buffalo  Flour 
Mills  in  1857.  In  1864  he  purchased  a  site  in  Sheffield 
township,  Warren  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  built  a 
large  tannery,  which  is  now  in  full  operation.  He 
bought  the  Frontier  Mills  in  1871.  Mr.  J.  F.  Schoell- 
kopf  is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firms  of  J.  F.  Schoell- 
kopf  &  Son,  and  Schoellkopf  &  Matthews,  running  the 
North  Buffalo  and  Frontier  Flour  Mills  above  named, 
and  situated  at  Black  Rock;  he  is  President  of  the 
Citizens  Gas  Works  of  BufEalo,  and  a  Director  of  the 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  the  Citi- 
zens Gas  Company,  German  Insurance  Company  and 


German  Bank ;  and  has  always  identified  himself  with 
the  various  enterprises  that  have  aided  the  develop- 
ment of  his  adopted  city.  His  ample  fortune  has  been 
obtained  by  a  life  of  untiring  energy  and  industry, 
coupled  with  an  honest  purpose  to  excel  and  a  desire 
to  benefit  his  fellow-men.  In  1848  Mr;  Schoellkopf 
married  Miss  Christiana  Dier,  a  lady  who  was  born  in 
his  native  town  in  1837.  They  have  six  children,  five 
sons  and  one  daughter.  The  sons  are  all  engaged  in 
the  management  of  the  various  industries  founded  by 
their  father,  who  is  also  President  and  the  largest 
shareholder  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Water  Company, 
which  was  established  by  the  late  Horace  Day.  By 
this  system  hydraulic  canals  intersect  the  Niagara 
River  at  the  Rapids,  supplying  an  enormous  water 
power  (equal  to  700,000  horse  power  when  the  whole 
fall  of  the  water  is  used)  that  is  unobtainable  by  any 
other  means.  As  a  promoter  of  great  enterprises,  not 
only  in  Buffalo,  but  in  various  sections  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Schoellkopf  has  been  eminently  successful, 
and  the  financial  credit  of  the  industries  that  he  has 
founded,  and  over  which  he  exercises  a  supervision,  is 
unquestioned.  In  Texas  he  was  amongst  the  largest 
buyers  of  rawhides  for  conversion  into  leather  in  his 
numerous  tanneries,  and  the  energy  and  integrity  of 
his  business  conduct  has  made  for  Buffalo  leather  and 
Buffalo  flour  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  trade. 
Now  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  approach- 
ing the  closing  period  of  an  active  and  successful  busi- 
ness career,  Mr.  Schoellkopf  is  regarded  as  one  of  Buffa- 
lo's most  honored  citizens.  Esteemed  alike  by  those  to 
whom  his  enterprise  has  afforded  remunerative  em- 
ployment, by  his  personal  friends  and  business  asso- 
ciates, and  revered  by  those  who  are  allied  to  him  by 
the  ties  of  relationship,  he  is  in  every  sense  a  represen- 
tative man  of  the  thriving  and  industrious  community 
in  which  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  has  been 


TOWNSEND,  DANIEL  JACKSON,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Niagara  Falls,  was  born  at  Southfield 
Furnace,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1810.  Mr.  Townsend  is  a  member  of  the  old 
and  respectable  family  of  that  name  which  traces  its 
origin  in  America  to  John,  Henry  and  Richard  Town- 
send,  three  brothers,  who  came  from  Norwich,  County 
of  Norfolk,  England.  The  time  of  their  emigration 
cannot  be  precisely  fixed.  It  was,  however,  several 
years  before  1645,  as  in  that  year  Governor  Kieft  gave 
a  patent  for  the  town  of  Flushing  to  John  Townsend 
and  others ;  and  from  a  petition  of  his  widow  to  Gov- 
ernor Andros,  we  learn  that  he  had  previously  taken 
up  land  near  New  York,  and  "peaceably  enjoyed  the 
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same  divers  y«ors;"  but  alarms  from  the  Indians  and 
other  diflBcuMies  which  she  does  not  specify,  induced 
liim  to  lea^e  his  improvements  and  commence  the  set- 
tlement pf  Flushing,  where  he  was  joined  by  his 
brother  ^enry.  The  Townsends,  who  were  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  were  soon  at  variance  with 
the  Dutch  authorities ;  the  differences  between  them, 
hoyfgvev,  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  quite  as  much 
in  politics  as  religion;  for  John  Townsend  is  named 
by  Governor  Stuyvesant  among  the  principal  persons 
of  Flushing  "who  resist  the  Dutch  mode  of  choosing 
Sheriff,  pretending  against  the  adapted  course  in  the 
Fatherland,  and  who  refuse  to  contribute  their  share 
to  the  maintenance  of  Christian,  pious,  reformed  minis- 
ters." He,  with  the  others  named,  were  summoned 
to  appear  on  the  23d  of  January,  1648,  before  the 
Director,  Governor-General  and  Council,  at  Fort  Am- 
sterdam, and  were  threatened  with  arrest  and  prosecu- 
tion by  the  Attorney-General  if  they  failed  to  appear. 
Thompson,  in  his  "History  of  Long  Island,"  says  that 
on  account  of  these  difficulties  with  the  Government, 
the  Townsends  left  Flushing  and  went  to  Warwick, 
R.  I.,  where  they  were,  all  three,  members  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly,  beside  holding  municipal  offices. 
In  1656  they  determined  once  more  to  attempt  a  set- 
tlement on  Long  Island,  and  in  that  year  obtained, 
with  others,  the  patent  of  Jamaica,  then  called  Rus- 
dorp.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  dii'ect  descendant 
of  Henry  Townsend,  one  of  these  brothers,  who  must 
have  settled  in  Oyster  Bay  before  September  16,  1661, 
as  the  "  mill  grant "  to  him  bears  that  date,  but  he  was 
not  admitted  as  a  townsman  until  the  4th  of  November. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  some  time  between  Feb- 
ruaiy  6th  and  March  30th,  1695,  and  was  buried  on 
Mill  Hill.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife  Anne,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Coles.  His  children  were 
Henry,  John,  Rose,  Susannah,  Mary,  Elizabeth  and 
Robert.  From  Thompson's  History  it  appears  that 
Hem:y,  the  eldest  son,  married  Deborah,  daughter  of 
Capt.  John  Underbill.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
prior  to  1708.  His  children  were  Henry,  Robert  and 
a  daughter  who  became  a  Mrs.  Ludlam.  The  first 
named  son  married  Eliphal,  daughter  of  his  aunt, 
Mary  Townsend,  who  was  the  wife  of  John  Wright, 
and  had  issue  Henry  and  Absalom.  Henry  (fourth 
of  the  name)  married  Elizabeth  Titus,  a  beautiful  Quak- 
eress, by  whom  he  had  issue  Henry,  Nicholas,  Peter, 
Phoebe,  Elizabeth,  Martha  and  Absalom.  He  removed 
from  Oyster  Bay  to  Cliester,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 
Peter,  the  third  son  of  this  union,  was  the  grandfather 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  On  the  14th  of  February, 
1760,  he  married  Hannah  Hawxhurst,  a  descendant  of 
Christopher  Hawxhurst,  who  came  from  England  to 
Massachusetts,  and  removed  to  Long  Island  in  1659, 
from  Warwick,  R.  I.     The  wife  of  Christopher  Hawx- 


hurst was  a  daughter  of  Henry  Reddeck,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  Peter  Townsend  was  very  successfully 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  made  the 
chain  that  was  stretched  across  the  North  River,  as  a 
safe-guard  against  the  advance  of  the  British  gun- 
boats during  the  Revolution.  He  had  five  children, 
Anne,  WilUam,  Peter,  Isaac  and  Sarah.  Isaac  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Jackson,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1809. 
Mrs.  Isaac  (Jackson)  Townsend  was  a  member  of  the 
same  family  to  which  General  Jackson,  the  illustrious 
President  of  the  United  States,  belonged.  Her  ances- 
tors, With  the  Clintons,  came  together  from  County 
Longford,  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
tow.irds  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Her 
grandfather,  William  Jackson,  was  born  at  sea  on  the 
passage  from  Ireland  to  New  York,  May  19th,  1733. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Kerr,  of  Florida,  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  had  issue  Elizabeth,  Hannah,  George, 
Daniel,  Silas,  Michael,  George,  William  and  Sarah. 
Daniel,  born  April  15th,  1754,  married  Elizabeth 
McOoun,  born  September  36th,  1757.  Elizabeth,  the 
second  child  of  this  marriage,  born  December  15th, 
1783,  became  Mrs.  Isaac  Townsend,  as  above  stated, 
and  was  the  mother  of  Daniel  Jackson  Townsend, 
with  whom  this  biographical  notice  specially  deals. 
The  father  of  Mr.  Townsend  was  an  extensive  land- 
owner at  Southfield  Furnace,  and  with  his  brothers, 
William  and  Peter,  possessed  rich  and  valuable  iron 
mines  in  the  neighboring  mountains,  of  which  they 
were  the  proprietors.  Daniel  was  the  flrst-born  of  his 
parents.  Although  the  neighborhood  was  almost  des- 
titute of  educational  advantages,  he  received  a  careful 
training  at  the  hands  of  his  mother,  a  well-educated, 
sincere.  Christian  woman,  and  in  due  time  entered 
Blooming  Grove  Academy,  where  he  remained  nearly 
a  year.  In  1834  he  entered  Borland  and  Forrest's 
Classical  School,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring 
of  1836,  when,  at  the  Solicitation  of  his  uncle,  Daniel 
Jackson,  a  prominent  merchant  in  New  York,  who 
obtained  his  parents'  consent,  be  entered  the  dry-goods 
firm  of  Suydam  &  Jackson,  at  140  Pearl  street.  New 
York  city,  in  which  firm  he  remained  until  the  spring 
of  1837,  progressing  through  the  various  departments, 
and  finally  becoming  partner.  He  was  particularly 
fortunate  during  this  period  of  eleven  years  in  having 
the  society  and  counsel  of  his  uncle  Jackson,  who  was 
a  bright  and  intelligent  gentleman,  a  good  man  of 
business,  and  the  possessor  of  highly  developed  and 
popular  social  qualities.  The  latter  was  a  member  of 
the  Tammany  Society,  and  despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  youngest  person  in  its  councils,  possessed 
great  influence.  Among  his  associates  in  that  body 
were  Jno.  Targee,  Sam'l  Alley,  Preserved  Fish,  Reuben 
Withers,  Walter  Bowne  and  others,  all  able  men,  yet 
none  more  astute  than  he  in  political  affairs.    From 
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and  after  1824  and  during  the  two  presidential  terms 
of  General  Jackson,  the  intimate  relations  that  had 
previously  existed  between  him  and  the  President  led 
the  latter  to  confide  in  his  judgment  in  respect  to  many 
political  matters,  especially  on  those  bearing  upon  tlie 
city  and  State  of  New  York.  Young  Townsend's 
services  were  frequently  called  in  play  during  this 
period ;  and  as  bearer  of  many  confidential  communi- 
cations passing  between  his  uncle  and  the  President, 
he  became  the  friend  and  in  a  degree  the  favorite  of 
the  latter.  His  intercourse  with  public  men  was  ex- 
tensive, as  many  of  the  most  prominent  of  that  time 
were  frequently  the  guests  of  his  uncle.  The  residence 
of  Mr.  Jackson  was  at  No.  29  Greenwich  street.  At  a 
dinner  given  there  to  a  party  of  gentlemen  in  October, 
1830,  Hon.  F.  P.  Blair  and  other  distinguished  men 
being  present,  a  subscription  was  signed  for  the  neces- 
sary sum  to  purchase  a  printing  press.  Mr.  Townsend 
was  present  at  this  dinner,  and  was  charged  with  the 
collection  of  the  subscriptions,  which,  when  received, 
were  paid  over  to  Robert  Hoe,  who  forwarded  the 
press  to  Washington.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  edi- 
tions of  the  Washington  Oloie  were  printed  on  this 
press  in  the  early  part  of  November  following.  Dur- 
ing the  first  eleven  years  of  Mr.  Townsend's  business 
experience,  he  had  an  ample  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  men  and  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  country.  In  the  line  of  his  duty 
he  made  annual  winter  visits  to  the  patrons  of  the 
house  residing  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin.  These  journeys  were  made  on  horse- 
back, were  frequently  arduous  and  often  called  for 
great  physical  endurance  and  courage.  The  dis- 
astrous conflagration  of  the  26th  of  December,  1835, 
destroyed  a  large  amount  of  the  property  of  Messi's. 
Suydam,  Jackson  &  Co. ,  and  Mr. .  Townsend,  who 
was  a  partner,  lost  the  fruits  of  his  labors  since  1826. 
That  night,  meeting  the  agent  of  Colonel  Herman 
Thorn,  he  obtained  from  him  an  agreement  for  a  lease 
of  two  stores,  Nos.  22  and  24  Broadway,  then  nearly 
compleied,  one  store  being  intended  for  his  uncle, 
John  Steward,  Esq.,  who  lost  four  or  five  stores  by 
the  fire,  and  the  other  for  the  firm  in  which  he  was  a 
partner.  (These  are  believed  to  be  the  first  wholesale 
dry-goods  houses  in  Broadway).  In  1837  Mr.  Town- 
send  married  Miss  Jane  S.  Porter,  daughter  of  Judge 
Augustus  Porter,  of  Niagara  Palls,  a  cultivated, 
refined  and  brave  young  lady,  who  consented  to  share 
his  fortunes.  Shortly  after  this  event  he  became  asso- 
ciated in  various  business  enterprises  with  Colonel  H. 
L.  Kimey,  of  Peru,  111.,  who  was  an  extensive  land 
owner,  and  engaged  at  the  time  in  executing  contracts 
for  several  sections  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 
These  enterprises  did  not  prove  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Townsend.     His  first-born  child,  a  son,  died  while  he 


was  at  Peru.  About  the  same  time  the  mother  of 
Mrs.  Townsend  also  died,  and  Judge  Porter,  desiring 
his  daughter's  presence  in  his  household,  Mr.  Town- 
send  removed  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  remained  there 
from  1840  till  1844.  In  the  latter  year,  seeking  a 
wider  field,  lie  removed  to  Aux  Sable  Grove,  Illinois, 
built  a  log  house  on  a  tract  of  land  to  which  he  had 
several  years  previous  acquired  title,  and  which  was 
embraced  in  a  reservation  made  by  the  Potawatomie 
Indians  to  an  Indian  woman  of  their  tribe,  named 
"Naaiisay,"  from  their  sale  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  during  the  ensuing  five  years  gave  him- 
self up  to  what  he  found  to  be  the  most  congenial 
occupation — improving  his  property,  breeding  exten- 
sively cattle,  horses  and  mules,  and  "breaking  up" 
hundreds  of  acres  of  prairie  land.  He  interested  him- 
self in  the  manufacture  of  reapers,  threshing  machines 
and  farm  wagons,  and  built  the  first  reapers  manufac- 
tured in  Illinois.  While  at  Aux  Sable  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  a  second  son,  who  died  in  infancy.  In 
1849,  following  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  he 
removed  to  Niagara  Falls,  the  influencing  motive  for 
this  change  being  his  desire  to  afford  his  three  daugh- 
ters educational  advantages  superior  to  what  could  he 
had  in  the  west.  At  Niagara  Falls  Mr.  Townsend 
was  no  less  active  than  at  the  west.  Prior  to  1852  he 
had  erected  a  saw-mill  at  Black  Rock,  and  subse- 
quently the  Buffalo  Car  Works  were  built  and  put  in 
operation.  These  works  were  at  that  time  considered 
to  be  better  adapted  to  their  object  than  any  then 
existing,  the  production  being  equal  to  about  one  mil- 
lion dollars  per  annum.  This  production  was  sold 
mainly  on  a  credit  for  railroad  notes,  bonds  and  stocks. 
The  enterprise  was  in  anticipation  of  the  times,  in  so 
far  that  the  supply  was  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and 
during  the  panic  of  1857  the  business  was  abandoned, 
having  completely  wrecked  the  fortune  of  its  proprie- 
tor. After  this  disaster  Mr.  Townsend  aided  Norman 
Wiard  in  the  development  of  his  scheme  for  a  steam 
ice-boat.  He  also  aided  Captain  Whittaker  in  for- 
warding his  plan  for  a  side-wheel  propeller.  In  1861 
he  returned  to  Niagara  Falls,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  In  1873  he  organized  the  Prospect  Park 
Company  for  improving  the  vicinity  of  the  American 
Falls.  In  Prospect  Park  the  first  of  Brush's  dynamo- 
electric  machines  was  used  to  illuminate  the  Falls, 
having  a  power  equal  to  32,000  candles.  In  1881  a 
larger  machine,  equal  in  power  to  80,000  candles,  was 
substituted.  In  1778  his  grandfather,  at  his  works  at 
Sterling,  Orange  County,  made  the  chain  that  was 
placed  from  West  Point  to  Constitution  Island,  before 
herein  mentioned.  In  ninety-eight  years  after  that 
period  was  made  the  first  chain  by  the  Sterling  Chain 
Works  at  Buffalo,  a  large  establishment,  built  by  Mr. 
Townsend  for  the  occupancy  of  Messrs.  Wheeler  & 
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Davis,  Mrs.  Wheeler,  the  wife  of  B.  S.  Wheeler,  be- 
ing the  great-granddaughter,  and  Mr.  J.  Talman 
Davis,  the  other  partner  of  Wheeler  &  Davis,  the 
great-grandson  of  Peter  Townsend.  In  his  late  enter- 
prises Mr.  Townsend  has  been  remarkably  successful, 
pai'tly,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
less  trammelled  by  associates  and  has  depended  more 
upon  his  own  judgment.  .  In  his  various  undertakings 
he  has  accomplished  a  large  amount  of  good,  notably 
in  giving  employment  to  many  persons,  having  at 
times  as  many  as  three  and  four  hundred  men  on  his 
pay-roll.  His  time  has  been  employed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  legitimate  means,  and  he  has  never  sought  to 
enter  upon  mere  speculative  enterprises,  but  has  lim- 
ited himself  to  the  work  of  increasing  values  by  uniting 
labor  and  the  raw  material.  Naturally,  from  his  asso- 
ciations, Mr.  Townsend  was  in  early  life  a  pronounced 
Jacksonian  Democrat,  and  of  course  in  sympathy  with 
all  of  President  Jackson's  vigorous  measures.  While 
absent  from  New  York  after  1837,  he  took  little  inter- 
est in  politics,  but  in  1868  he  became  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  General  Grant,  and  before  that  distinguished 
soldier  was  nominated  for  the  presidency,  had  organ- 
ized an  "  unconditional "  Grant  Club,  of  which  he  was 
elected  President.  He  was  likewise  an  active  sup- 
porter of  Hayes  and  Garfield,  and  President  of  both 
Hayes  and  Garfield  Clubs,  organized  to  promote  their 
election,  at  Niagara  Palls  during  the  campaigns  of 
1876  and  1880.  Mr.  Townsend's  career  remarkably 
exemplifies  the  power  of  a  single  individual  to  benefit 
humanity  by  awakening  industry  and  diverting  wealth 
into  useful  and  beneficial  channels.  Progressive  and 
liberal  in  his  ideas,  he  is  a  gentleman  who  believes  in 
giving  labor  its  just  reward. 


HULETT,  THEODOKE  G.,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Niagara  Palls,  was  born  in  Williamsburgh,  Mass., 
June  13th,  1811,  and  was  the  youngest  of  five 
children.  His  grandfathers  were  both  Revolutionary 
soldiers,  and  received  Government  pensions  for  such 
service  until  their  death,  one  living  to  be  one  hundred 
and  two  and  the  other  ninety-eight  years  of  age.  His 
father  being  dead,  his  mother  removed  to  Pittsfleld, 
and  there  joined  a  Society  of  Friends.  When  twelve 
years  of  age  young  Hulett  quitted  home,  without  his 
mother's  consent,  and  started  out  penniless  in  the 
world  to  make  his  way  as  best  he  could.  Two  days 
later  he  was  negotiating  with  Jason  Olapp,  the  well- 
known  carriage  builder  of  Pittsfleld,  but  before  the 
arrangements  were  perfected  his  mother  arrived  in 
pursuit,  and  soon  became  a  party  to  the  agreement, 
whereby  young  Hulett  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  to 
Mr.  Clapp.for  nine  years,  to  learn  blacksmithing,  at  a 


salary  of  f  50  per  year,  to  provide  his  own  clothes,  and 
to  receive  one  quarter's  schooling.  After  three  years' 
service  the  apprentice  asked  his  employer  for  f  50 — ii 
year's  salary  in  advance— to  buy  books.  This  being 
granted  by  Mr.  Clapp,  who  appreciated  the  boy's  am- 
bitious spirit,  the  following  purchase,  somewhat  re- 
markable for  an  humble  apprentice,  was  accordingly 
made :  a  Bible ;  Josephus'  Works ;  RoUin's  Ancient 
History ;  Murray's  Grammar  ;  DaboU's  Arithmetic ; 
Hedge's  Logic;  Telemachus;  Tacitus;  Plutarch's 
Lives ;  Dryden ;  Virgil ;  Homer's  Iliad  arid  Odyssey  ; 
Pope's,  Pollock's  and  Milton's  Poetical  Works;  be- 
sides pens,  ink  and  paper.  With  this  outfit  he  began 
assiduously  the  improve"ment  of  his  mind.  In  the  last 
year  of  his  apprenticeship  his  "quarter's  schooling" 
was  taken  at  the  Pittsfleld  Academy.  He  still  re- 
mained with  Mr.  Clapp  after  his  apprenticeship,  for 
six  months,  and  then  went  to  Troy  and  Albany,  N.  Y. , 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade  and  devoted  his  evenings 
to  the  study  of  law.  From  Troy  he  returned  to  Pitts- 
fleld, with  his  former  employer,  and  while  there  mar- 
ried Mercy  Amelia  Bailey,  of  that  place.  During  the 
same  year  he  removed  to  Buffalo  and  worked  at  his 
trade  for  a  year,  and  then  settled  at  Niagara  Falls, 
where  he  was  employed  two  years  in  the  manufacture 
of  carriage  springs.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  ho 
went  into  business  for  himself.  In  1849  he  was  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  which  office  he  held  continuously 
for  thirty  years,  during  which  time  he  also  held  the 
ofiace  of  Judge  of  the  Courts  of  Sessions  and  Oyer  and 
Terminer  of  the  County  for  two  years.  In  1847  he 
was  engaged  as  Superintendent  of  the  first  suspension 
bridge  that  spanned  the  Niagara  River,  at  what  is  now 
the  village  of  Suspension  Bridge ;  and  built  with  his 
own  hands  the  fairy  iron  basket  that  hangs  suspended 
beneath  the  bridge,  and  made  and  put  across  the  first 
wire  cable  on  which  the  basket  traveled  for  two  years. 
In  1849  he  was  engaged  by  Canal  Commissioner  Beach 
to  construct  the  wire  suspension  bridge  across  the 
basin  of  the  canal  at  the  village  of  Furt  Plain.  In 
1850-51  he  built  for  the  Fort  Hunter  Bridge  Company 
the  suspension  bridge  over  the  Mohawk  between  the 
villages  of  Fort  Hunter  and  Tribe's  Hill.  In  1853  he 
built  a  wire  suspension  bridge  across  the  Tallapoosa 
River  in  Alabama.  In  1860  he  organized  the  company, 
obtained  the  capital  stock,  and  built  the  Niagara  Gas 
Works,  which  he  managed  successfully  for  twelve 
years.  He  was  engaged  in  1865  by  the  new  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  Company  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
the  massive  towers  of  that  celebrated  structure,  during 
which  time  he  invented  and  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
cast  iron  shackle  fastenings  that  secure  the  cables  of 
the  bridge  to  the  anchors.  Judge  Hulett  has  also  been 
engaged  as  designer  and  builder  of  gas  works  in  Buf- 
falo and  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  and  likewise  built  the  wire 
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suspension  bridge  over  the  Mohawli  Biver  and  Erie 
Canal  at  Fink's  Basin,  near  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  Gov- 
ernor Morgan  commissioned  Judge  Hulett,  with  twelve 
other  gentlemen,  to  raise,  equip  and  lead  to  the  field 
Col.  Peter  A.  Porter's  regiment— the  8th  Heavy  Artil- 
lery— which  was  accomplished  in  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  Col.  Porter's  commission.  Judge  Hulett  de- 
vised and  executed  a  plan  by  which  the  families  of 
soldiers  in  service  were  relieved  to  the  extent  of 
#28,000,  without  bonding  the  town  or  creating  in- 
debtedness. He  also  initiated  the  fund  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  soldiers'  monument,  which  was  put  up,  during 
the  Centennial  year,  at  the  foot  of  Falls  street,  Niagara 
Falls,  and  was  delivered  to  tlie  town  authorities  by 
the  Committee  of  Construction  in  September  of  that 
year.  Judge  Hulett  making  an  eloquent  and  patriotic 
speech  on  the  occasion.  During  a  long  and  busy  life, 
that  has  resulted  in  manifold  benefits  to  his  fellow- 
men.  Judge  Hulett  has  ever  been  active  and  vigilant  in 
the  march  of  improvement :  a  safe  leader,  a  judicious 
counsellor  and  true  friend  in  every  emergency.  Al- 
though now  in  his  seventy-first  year,  he  still  enjoys 
robust  health  and  full  mental  activity.  As  a  lawyer, 
a  forcible  and  interesting  writer,  an  eloquent  public 
speaker,  and  a  civil  engineer  of  marked  originality  and 
large  experience,  he  is  widely  known  and  esteemed. 


BIS8BLL,  HON.  AMOS  A.,  of  Lockport,  was  born 
in  the  township  of  Verona,  Oneida  County,  May 
28th,  1834.  His  father,  who  owned  a  good-sized 
farm,  but  had  a  large  family  of  children,  died  when 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  but  twelve  years  of 
age.  Mr.  Bissell  was  thus  thrown  entirely  on  his  own 
resources,  and  for  the  first  two  years  after  his  father's 
death  he  worked  for  an  older  brother  in  Clinton,  to 
enable  him  to  attend,  the  village  academy.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  began  to  drive  on  the  Erie  Canal,  but 
lie  was  so  desirous  of  obtaining  a  good  education  that 
lie  was  accustomed  to  work  for  his  board  for  the 
privilege  of  attending  school  during  the  winter  months. 
This  practice  he  continued  for  four  years,  spending 
two  winters  in  Clinton  and  two  iu  Elbridge.  In  1842 
Mr.  Bissell  went  to  Carthage,  North  Carolina,  where 
he  lived  for  three  years,  in  the  family  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  received  the 
rudiments  of  a  classical  education.  He  returned  to 
work  on  the  canal  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  for 
the  first  year  acted  as  steersman.  He  then  became 
part  owner  of  a  canal  boat,  and,  though  the  transpor- 
tation business  was  at  that  time  very  poor,  in  about 
three  years  he  had  succeeded  in  paying  for  the  whole 
boat.  Prom  this  time  his  advance  was  rapid  and 
steady.    By  means  of  energy,  perseverance  and  care- 


ful business  integrity,  Mr.  Bissell  added  one  boat 
after  another  to  his  line  until  he  became  the  largest 
individual  canal  boat  owner  in  this  country.  At  one 
time,  while  he  owned  full  interests  in  forty,  his  con- 
trol extended  to  nearly  one  hundred  boats.  In  1857 
Mr.  Bissell  removed  from  Verona  to  Lockport,  and 
founded  the  ' '  Lockport  and  New  York  Transportation 
Line,"  the  business  of  which  for  a  number  of  years 
consisted  solely  in  the  transportation  of  flour.  The 
line  was  soon  afterwards  extended  to  Buffalo,  from 
which  place  he  still  continues  the  transportation  of 
grain  to  tide-water.  Immediately  following  the  crisis 
of  1873  the  canal  transportation  business  became 
greatly  depressed,  and  the  high  tolls  demanded  by 
the  State  tended  to  keep  the  freights  so  high  that 
much  of  their  legitimate  traflBc  was  diverted  from  the 
canals  to  other  channels.  Legislation  for  the  reduction 
of  the  tolls  thus  became  absolutely  necessary.  In  the 
autumn  of  1875  Mr.  Bissell  received  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  member  of  Assembly  from  the  First 
District  of  Niagara  County.  He  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  500,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  pre- 
viously a  Eepublican  had  regularly  represented  the 
district.  He  was  again  tendered  the  nomination  in 
1876,  and  was  re-elected  by  a  still  larger  majority. 
In  the  Legislature  Mr.  Bissell  became  well-known  for 
his  constant  and  energetic  advocacy  of  low  tolls  on 
the  canals,  and  his  uncompromising  adherence  to  sound 
principles.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  tolls 
reduced  50  per  cent.,  while  many  articles  were  placed 
on  the  free  list.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Bissell  is  a  self-made  man  in  the  full  signifi- 
cation of  the  term.  His  perseverance  and  rare  busi- 
ness abilities,  combined  with  a  kind  heart  and  cordial 
manner,  have  won  for  him  a  wide  respect. 


COUCH,  ASA  S.  M.D.,  of  Fredonia,wasbornatWest- 
field,  N.  Y. ,  October  22, 1833.  He  is  of  most  excellent 
English  ancestry,  embracing  in  its  branches  such 
honored  names  as  those  of  the  surgeons  Richard  Couch 
and  his  father,  whose  works  on  the  "  Fauna  of  the 
Cornish  Coast,"  on  the  "Nidification  of  Fishes,"  and 
on  the  "Diseases  and  Mortality  of  Miners,"  are  still 
quoted  as  high  authority;  and  John  Couch  Adams, 
who  shares  with  the  late  illustrious  Frenchman,  Lever- 
rier,  the  honor  of  having  discovered,  by  calculation, 
the  existence  and  position  of  the  planet  Neptune  be- 
fore its  actual  revelation  by  the  telescope.  .Dr.  Couch, 
the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  is  more  immediately 
of  New  England  descent.  His  paternal  grandfather, 
William  Couch,  was  a  volunteer  from  Massachusetts 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  grandmother,  on  the 
same  side,  was  an  Adams,  and  directly  related  to  John 
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Adams,  the  second  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  doctor's  father  was  born  in  Berkshire  County, 
Mass.,  in  1797.  In  1813  he  removed  to  western  New 
York,  and  settled  finally  in  Westfleld,  Chautauqua 
County,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  county,  exerting  himself  more  especially  in  advanc- 
ing its  educational  interests.  Dr.  Couch's  mother  was 
Khoda  Atwater  Stone,  a  lady  of  Connecticut  origin, 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Atwaters  who  set- 
tled in  New  Haven  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Dr.  Couch  received  his  early  education  at  the  West- 
field  Academy  and  the  Chamberlain  Institute.  His 
professional  studies  he  made  in  both  schools  of  medi- 
cine, the  allopathic  and  homoeopathic,  or  the  old  and 
the  new.  In  the  former  he  attended  courses  in  the 
Berkshire  Medical  College  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  in 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia ;  in  the 
latter,  or  new  school,  at  the  Homoeopathic  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania.  He  graduated  in  1855.  He 
has  held  numerous  responsible  offices,  among  others 
that  of  Vice-President  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  from  the  time  of  its 
reorganization  in  1861  down  to  1865.  In  1879  he  was 
elected  President  of  that  body.  In  1880  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the 
Regents  of  the  University.  He  was  Professor  of 
Special  Pathology  and  Diagnosis  in  the  Hahnemann 
College  and  Hospital  of  Chicago  in  1877-8.  His 
specialty  as  a  practicioner  is  the  treatment  of  chronic 
diseases,  and  he  is  accorded  a  just  pre-eminence  by 
physicians  of  all  schools  for  somewhat  phenomenal  ac- 
curacy in  diagnosing  and  skill  in  treating  such  dis- 
eases. Dr.  Couch's  contributions  to  medical  and  other 
literature  have  been  in  the  form  of  numerous  lectures 
and  essays  and  have  attracted  well  merited  attention. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  treatise  an  "Morbus 
Coxarius,"  one  on  "Diphtheria  and  Membranous 
Croup,"  on  "Growth,"  on  "Air,  and  its  Relation  to 
Life,"  "Have  we  a  Science  in  Therapeutics?"  &c.; 
also  an  annual  address,  as  President  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on 
"Heredity  and  the  Higher  Duties  of  the  Profession," 
published  in  pamphlet  form  by  order  of  the  society ; 
and  a  lecture  "  Introductory  to  the  Course  in  Special 
Pathology  and  Diagnosis,"  published  by  request  of  the 
class.  He  is  a  member  of  the  principal  State  and 
National  homoeopathic  societies,  and  is  an  active  and 
efficient  worker  in  every  commendable  effort  for  the 
advancement  and  elevation  of  his  profession.  Dr. 
Couch  is  a  Republican  in  politics.  He  has  been 
President  of  a  Republican  Club,  or  Chairman  of  a 
Republican  Executive  Committee  in  every  Presiden- 
tial campaign  for  the  last  score  of  years.  He  is  a 
ready  and  eloquent  extemporaneous  speaker  on  politi- 
cal as  well  as  professional  topics.     He  was  an  active 


Freemason  until  ten  years  ago,  when  his  professional 
duties  became  so  engrossing  as  to  prevent  his  giving 
the  requisite  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  lodge. 
He  was  twice  Master  of  Forest  Lodge,  166,  of  Fre- 
donia,  twice  High  Priest  of  Westfield  Chapter,  and 
once  District  Deputy  Grand  Master  for  the  26th  Ma- 
sonic District,  including  Chautauqua  and  Cattaraugus 
Counties.  He  delivered  the  address  at  the  dedication 
of  the  lodge  rooms  of  Peacock  Lodge,  of  Mayville,  in 
1879.  He  was  twice  married :  first,  to  Martha  L., 
daughter  of  Mr.  D.  Sherman,  of  Westfield,  N.  Y.;  and 
secondly,  to  Ellen  S.  Barrett,  daughter  of  Truman  R. 
Colman,  President  of  the  Lake  Shore  Banking  Com- 
pany at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  and  widow  of  Captain  P. 
Ban-ett,  of  the  Third  Excelsior  Brigade,  72d  N.  Y.  Vol- 
unteers. By  the  latter  union  two  children,  Eleanor  S. 
and  Meredith  Colman  Couch,  have  been  added  to  the 
family  circle.  While  Dr.  Couch's  fine  presence  and 
cordial,  dignified  manner,  as  well  as  his  recognized 
professional  skill,  are  all  factors  in  the  confidence  he 
inspires,  it  is  his  truly  noble  nature  and  warm,  gener- 
ous heart  which  has  won  him  hosts  of  devoted  friends. 
In  a  word,  he  is  a  true  physician,  whose  presence  sel- 
dom fails  to  bring  comfort.  His  intense  hatred  of 
shams  may  sometimes  cause  him  to  appear  unduly 
severe,  but  he  is  equally  as  ardent  in  his  advocacy  and 
love  of  the  true. 


DOANE,  RIGHT  REV.  BISHOP  WILLIAM  CROS- 
WELL,  D.D.,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  first  Bishop  of 
the  Albany  Diocese  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  March 
2d,  1832.  His-father,  the  Right  Rev.  George  Wash- 
ington Doane,  who  was  then  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  was  elected  in  that  same  year  Bishop  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  family  removed  to  that  State  about  a 
year  after  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
William  Croswell  Doane  was  educated  at  home  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Lyons,  and  graduated  in  1850  at 
Burlington  College,  an  institution  founded  by  his 
father.  He  was  graduated  with  honors,  delivering  the 
English  oration  and  the  Poem  on  that  occasion,  and 
immediately  afterwards  began  the  study  of  theology. 
He  was  tutor  and  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Liter- 
ature in  Burlington  College,  from  which  institution  he 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Theology,  in  1857. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1853  and  priest  in  1856 ; 
was  his  father's  assistant  in  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Burlington ;  founded,  and  had  the  care 
of,  St.  Barnabas'  Free  Mission  in  that  city,  and  became 
rector  of  St.  Mary's  in  that  place  on  his  father's  death 
in  1859  In  1864  he  became  rector  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and,  in  1867,  rector  of 
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St.  Peter's  Church  in  Albany.  In  the  Primary  Con- 
vention of  the  Diocese  of  Albany,  held  in  December, 
1868,  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  the  new  diocese  and 
consecrated  on  February  2d,  1869.  The  diocese  is 
largely  missionary  ground,  containing  twenty  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  square  miles,  and  including  the 
nineteen  counties  of  northern  New  York.  In  ten 
years  it  has  doubled  its  clergy  and  its  parishes  and 
missions,  and  much  more  than  doubled  its  contribu- 
tions. There  are  now  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
clergymen  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  parishes  and 
stations  in  the  diocese.  Bishop  Doane  is  the  founder 
of  St.  Agnes'  School,  which  occupies  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful building,  upon  land  given  by  the  late  Erastus 
Corning,  and  educates  completely  about  two  hundred 
girls  every  year.  He  is  also  the  founder  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  All  Saints,  which  is  well  organized  as  an  insti- 
tution, and  is  now  taking  steps  to  erect  a  suitable 
building  instead  of  the  chapel  at  present  occupied. 

"The  scheme  of  the  cathedral  is  adopted  from  the 
statutes  of  the  English  Cathedral  of  the  First  Founda- 
tion ;  with  the  marked  exception  (which  is  an  admira- 
ble characteristic  of  the  American  church)  of  the 
introduction  of  lay  communicants  to  the  governing 
body.  The  idea  of  the  cathedral  is  to  establish  in 
Albany  a  free  church,  with  frequent,  services,  choral 
worship,  constant  preaching,  and  institutions  of  learn- 
ing and  charity.  Every  member  of  the  diocese  has 
his  own  right  and  place  in  the  congregation,  and  has  a 
voice,  through  his  elected  representatives,  in  the  choice 
of  the  clerical  and   lay  members  of  the  chapter." 

Bishop  Doane  is  likewise  the  founder  of  the  Child's 
Hospital,  which  cares  for  fifty  sick  and  crippled  chil- 
dren without  charge;  and  of  the  Sisterhood  of  the 
Holy  Child  Jesus,  a  religious  order  for  teaching  and 
nursing.  He  has  published  many  sermons,  and  some 
poetry,  besides  addresses  to  his  convention  and  to  the 
graduates  of  St.  Agues'  School.  The  large  volumes 
published  by  him  ai'e  the  memoir  of  his  father,  issued 
in  1860,  and  "  Mosaics  ;  or.  The  Harmony  of  the  Col- 
lects, Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the  Christian  Year," 
published  in  1881.  Bishop  Doane  received  the  de- 
grees of  S.T.D.  from  Columbia  College,  and  LL.D. 
from  Union  College,  New  York. 


CORNING,  ERASTUS,  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Albany,^rominently  identified  with  the  iron  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  State,  and  President  of 
the  Albany  City  National  Bank,  was  born  in  that  place 
on  the  16th  of  June,  1827.  Through  both  of  his 
parents  he  is  descended  from  old  and  respectable  New 
England  stock.  The  American  branch  of  the  Corning 
family  is  descended  from  Ensign  Samuel  Corning,  who 
came  from  England  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Beverly, 
Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1641.     He  was  a  man  of 


character  and  position,  and  prominent  in  local  affairs. 
Bliss  Corning,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Ensign  Corning,  was 
born  in  1763,  and,  although  still  a  mere  youth,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  struggle  for  American  independence, 
serving  in  the  Continental  army  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  war.  The  father  of  Mr.  Corning,  the  Hon. 
Erastus  Coming— a  sketch  of  whose  life  will  be  found 
at  page  107,  Vol.  I.  of  this  work— was  one  of  the  most 
successful  men  of  his  time.  Born  in  Connecticut  on 
the  14th  of  December,  1794,  he  came  to  live  in  Troy 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  Engaging  in  business 
pursuits  in  Albany,  he  rose  to  prominence  in  commer- 
cial circles  and  became  widely  known  through  the 
extent  and  value  of  his  influence  in  developing  the 
hardware  and  iron  trade.  He  was  largely  interested 
in  railroad  enterprises,  and  was  for  some  years  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  He  sat  in 
Congress  during  several  terms,  proved  a  most  eflBcient 
public  oflicer,  and  died  in  April,  1872,  with  a  national 
reputation.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  Harriet  Weld,  born  July  31st,  1794,  was  a 
native  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  which  State  the 
Weld  family  has  been  prominent  in  social  and  busi- 
ness circles  for  generations.  Young  Erastus,  who  was 
the  third  son  of  his  parents,  was  educated  primarily  at 
College  Hill,  Poughkeepsie,  and  afterwards  at  Union 
College,  Schenectady.  At  an  early  date  his  father, 
then  in  the  hardware  business,  purchased,  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  John  T.  Norton,  the  rolling  mills  at 
Troy,  known  since  their  subsequent  development  as 
the  Albany  Iron  Works.  Later,  at  different  times,  he 
had  other  partners,  including  his  son,  then  Erastus 
Corning,  Jr.,  who  succeeded  to  the  business  on  the 
death  of  his  father.  The  transactions  of  the  house  of 
Erastus  Corning  &  Co.  were  more  widespread  and  im- 
portant than  those  of  any  other  in  the  iron  trade  in 
America.  In  this  vast  business  school,  and  under  the 
eye  of  a  father  who  had  seen  it  develop  from  a  com- 
paratively mere  germ,  our  subject  received  his  train- 
ing—a training  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  could 
not  have  been  acquired  elsewhere  in  this  country.  At 
the  time  he  succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  the  iron 
works  he  was  about  forty -five  years  of  age,  possessed 
of  an  exuberance  of  physical  health  by  no  means  com- 
mon at  that  period  of  life,  and  popular  with  all  classes 
of  citizens.  A  history  of  the  growth  of  the  establish- 
ment of  which  he  at  this  time  found  himself  the  head 
cannot  but  prove  interesting  in  a,  sketch  of  his  life. 
From  a  very  early  period  the  waters  of  the  Wynants- 
kill,  above  Troy,  had  been  utilized  as  motive  power 
by  the  Dutch  residents  of  that  locality.  In  1789 
David  Defreest  erected  a  fulling  mill  at  the  foot  of  the 
falls  in  what  is  now  the  Sixth  Ward  of  the  city  of 
Troy,  but  this  was  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the 
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nail  factory  of  John  Brinkeihoff,  who  had  built,  in 
1807,  a  rolling  mill  in  the  same  glen.  The  operations 
of  this  little  wooden  rolling  mill  were  confined  to 
converting  Russian  and  Swedish  bar  iron  into  plates, 
which  were  slit  into  narrow  strips,  and  these  cut  to  the 
required  length  and  made  into  nails,  which  wei;e 
headed  by  hand.  In  1826,  the  nail  factory  of  John 
BrinlierhofE,  being  put  up  at  auction,  was  bought  by 
Erastus  Corning,  then  a  leading  hardware  dealer  in 
Albany,  who  named  it  the  Albany  Nail  Factory.  Mr. 
Corning  soon  after  this  associated  himself  with  Mr.  John 
T.  Norton,  the  firm  name  being  Norton  &  Corning. 
In  1830  some  thirty-flve  hands  were  employed  in  the 
works,  and  the  annual  product  was  about  825  tons  of 
rolled  iron,  about  half  of  which  was  cut  into  nails. 
About  this  time  Mr.  Norton  withdrew  from  partner- 
ship, and  Mr.  Corning  next  found  an  associate  in  James 
Horner.  The  production  now  slowly  increased  until, 
in  a  few  years,  it  reached  six  and  a  half  tons  daily. 
In  1838  Mr.  John  F.  Winslow  joined  the  firm,  which 
now  consisted  of  Corning,  Horner  &  Winslow,  who 
called  their  establishment  "The  Albany  Iron  Works." 
About  ten  years  later  a  steam  mill  was  built  and  put 
in  operation.  The  works  were  gradually  enlarged 
until  they  took  rank  among  the  most  extensive  in  the 
country.  •  The  part  played  by  the  Albany  Iron  Works 
in  the  fitting  out  of  the  first  "Monitor"  from  the 
plans  and  specifications  of  its  inventor.  Captain  John 
Ericsson,  has  made  the  firm  historic.  Refusing  other 
work,  in  order  to  be  free  to  devote  time  and  labor  to 
this  task,  the  Albany  Iron  Works  manufactured  the 
plates,  bar-iron,  spikes,  etc.,  for  this  Government  ves- 
sel, which  was  completed  in  accordance  with  contract 
and  sent  to  Hampton  Roads  in  time  to  do  efficient 
service  against  the  rebel  ram  "  Merrimac."  While  the 
civil  war  was  in  progress  this  establishment  manufac- 
tured for  the  Government  large  quantities  of  the  patent 
solid-lip  railroad  chairs  which  were  extensively  used 
on  the  railroad  trains  in  Virginia  and  other  Southern 
States  upon  which  military  stores  for  the  army  were 
forwarded.  The  works  at  this  period  were  probably 
the  largest  in  the  State.  In  1868  a  considerable  addi- 
tion was  made,  consisting  of  a  mill  for  bar  and  band 
iron,  about  nine  additional  puddling  furnaces,  ma- 
chinery and  buildings  for  making  horse  and  mule 
shoes,  extensive  machine  shops  and  several  dwellings 
for  the  famiUes  of  employees.  In  1862,  shortly  after 
the  art  of  manufacturing  puddled  steel  was  made 
known  in  Germany,  it  was  undertaken  by  the  firm  of 
Corning,  Winslow  &  Co.,  and  was  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  their  product,  which  was  capable  of 
bearing  a  tensile  strain  ranging  from  90,000  to  108,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  being  equal  to  the  best 
manufactured  abroad.  This  material  is  now  largely 
made  into  locomotive  tires,  boiler  plates  and  other 


forms  where  great  strength  and  density  are  required. 
At  this  day  the  worlis  have  no  successful  American 
rival  in  its  manufacture.  About  the  time  of  Ihe  elder 
Mr.  Coming's  death  the  works  gave  employment 
directly  to  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  work- 
men, whose  pay-roll  called  for  $28,000  monthly.  The 
annual  product  of  the  concern  amounted  to  nearly 
15,000  tons,  consisting  of  cut  nails,  spikes,  rivets, 
band,  bar,  rod  and  scroll  iron,  of  all  sizes,  with  large 
quantities  of  railroad  car  axles,  wagon  axles,  crow- 
bars and  wrought-iron  railroad  chairs.  On  the  1st  of 
March,  1875,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  interests  of 
Erastus  Corning  &  Co.  and  John  A.  Griswold  &  Co. , 
the  Albany  and  Rensselaer  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
was  formed.  The  present  officers  of  this  immense 
manufacturing  establishment  are :  Mr.  Erastus  Corn- 
ing, President ;  Mr.  Chester  Griswold,  Vice-President ; 
General  Selden  E.  Marvin,  Secretaiy  and  Treasm-er, 
and  Mr.  Robert  W.  Hunt,  General  Superintendent. 
This  company's  real  estate  is  situated  on  the  south  and 
north  banks  of  the  Wynantskill  and  on  the  south  and 
north  banks  of  the  Poestenkill.  The  larger  portion  of 
it  borders  upon  the  Hudson  River,  and  is  contiguous 
to  the  Hudson  River  Railroad.  This  extensive  manu- 
facturing establishment,  one  of  the  largest  iron  and 
steel  works  in  the  United  States,  embraces  the  Albany 
Iron  AVorks,  the  Bessemer  Steel  Works  and  the  Rensse- 
laer Iron  Works,  and  the  furnaces  at  Hudson  and  Fort 
Edward.  The  Albany  Iron  Works  department  com- 
prises the  steam  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  merchant 
iron,  car  and  engine  axles,  nail  plate,  angle  and  bridge 
iron ;  the  Star  Forge,  also  for  merchant  iron,  fish 
plates  and  other  iron ;  the  water  mill,  for  nail  plate, 
horseshoes  and  small  iron ;  the  nail  mill,  for  steel  nails 
of  all  sizes,  and  the  spike,  bolt  and  rivet  factories.  At 
the  Bessemer  Steel  Works  is  manufactured  the  notable 
steel  which  has  given  this  firm's  manufactory  such  an 
enviable  position  in  this  country  for  the  excellent  qual- 
ity of  its  rails  and  other  articles  produced  by  it.  At 
the  Rensselaer  Works  are  extensively  made  railroad 
rails,  merchant  steel,  billets  and  finislied  steel.  The 
company  are  also  the  proprietors  of  the  Columbia  Fur- 
nace at  Hudson  and  a  blast  furnace  at  Fort  Edward, 
at  both  of  which  is  manufactured  pig  iron  expressly 
for  the  Bessemer  Works.  The  various  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  three  departments  of  the  Albany  and 
Rensselaer  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  the  Albany  Iron 
Works  department,  the  Bessemer  Steel  Works  depart- 
ment and  the  Rensselaer  Iron  Works  department, 
were  they  placed  in  an  alignment,  would  extend  the 
distance  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  The  annual  pro- 
duction of  the  several  departments  of  the  Albany  and 
Rensselaer  Iron  and  Steel  Company's  works  are  so 
remarkably  great  as  to  astonish  any  one  who  has  but 
little  acquaintance  with  these  separate  establishments. 
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The  Albany  Iron  Works  last    year    manufactured: 

Finished  iron  of  all  kinds,  tons 14,000 

Eailway  engine,  truck  and  car  axles,  number.     6,000 

Railroad  fish  bars  or  plates,  tons 3, 000 

Railroad  spikes,  kegs,  100  pounds  each 50,000 

Boiler  and  bridge  rivets,  kegs 24,000 

Iron  and  steel  cut  nails,  kegs 15,000 

Bolts  and  nuts,  kegs 5,000 

Boat  and  ship  spikes,  kegs 6,000 

Capacity  for   manufacturing  annually  horse- 
shoes, kegs 40,000 

The  Bessemer  Steel  Works  produced  last  year : 

Steel  ingots,  tons 90,000 

The  Rensselaer  Iron  Works'  annual  capacity : 

Rails,  gross  tons 120,000 

Merchant  steel,  billets,  tons 35,000 

Finished  steel,  sleigh  shoe,  etc.,  tons 6,000 

In  consequence  of  the  general  depression  of  busi- 
ness, the  nail  trade  has  been  for  several  years  at  a 
standstill,  yet,  as  will  be  seen,  the  Albany  Works 
manufactured  100,000  kegs  during  the  past  year  of 
spikes,  nails,  rivets  and  bolts.  This  department  has 
lately  been  making  steel  disks  for  a  recently  patented 
cultivator.  The  company  are  prepared  to  make  steel 
rails  at  the  Rensselaer  Works  from  35  to  73  pounds 
per  yard.  These  rails  are  recognized  throughout  the 
United  States  as  the  best-made  rails  in  the  country. 
The  firm  manufacture  special  steels,  gun-barrel  steel, 
receiver  steel,  cotton  roller  steel,  fork,  hoe  and  rake 
steels,  die  steel  and  special  machinery  steel.  All  of 
these  classes  of  steel  are  made  under  the  Hunt  and 
Wendel  patent  process.  Large  quantities  of  billets 
are  annually  manufactured  for  barbed  wire  fences,  also 
steel  fences;  also  steel  fence  posts  for  wire  fences. 
Close's  patent  railroad  frogs,  in  use  on  the  Troy  and 
Boston,  New  York  Central,  Hudson  River,  and  the 
Boston  and  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Western  Railroads,  are 
manufactured  in  large  quantities  at  these  works ;  also 
guard  rails.  The  number  of  persons  employed  at 
these  difEerent  works  is  as  follows : 

Albany  Iron  Works 850 

Bessemer  Steel  Works 750 

Rensselaer  Iron  Works 900 

The  Columbia  and  Fort  Edward  Furnaces.  70 

Total  3,570 

Total  annual  wages $1,600,000 

Amount  of  coal  consumed  annually : 

Albany  Iron  Works,  tons 40,000 

Bessemer  Steel  Works,  tons 30,000 

Rensselaer  Iron  Works,  tons 85, 000 

Furnaces,  tons 36,000 

Total,  tons 141,000 

Besides  this  large  annual  payment  of  money  to  the 
workmen  of  Troy,  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  into  the 
city  treasury  by  the  company  is  a  very  important 


item,  consisting  of  about  one-twentieth  of  the  total 
sum  collected.  Of  this  immense  industrial  establish- 
ment Mr.  Corning  is  the  principal  owner  and  responsi- 
ble head.  He  devotes  himself  to  his  business  interests 
with  energy,  assiduity  and  intelligence,  and  keeps 
fully  abreast  of  the  times  in  all  that  science  can  accom- 
plish for  the  special  manufactures  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  Recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest  and 
wealthiest  busine'ss  men  in  his  section  of  the  State,  he 
has  often  been  called  upon  to  aid  reputable  houses 
which  have  been  temporarily  crippled  by  panics  or 
seasons  of  unusual  depression  in  trade.  To  these  de- 
mands his  responses  have  been  made  with  a  generous 
and  cheerful  alacrity,  and  he  has  frequently  averted 
failures  by  his  liberal  support.  Mr.  Corning  is  greatly 
interested  in  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  He  has  a 
large  farm  south  of  Albany  devoted  to  breeding  choice 
horses  and  cattle,  of  which  he  has  many  fine  speci- 
mens. He  is  also  largely  interested  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  a  great  variety  of  hot-house  plants,  and  his 
conservatories  contain,  among  other  rare  collections, 
one  of  orchids,  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Corning  takes  such  an  interest  in  public 
affairs  as  becomes  one  whose  connection  with  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  State  is  so  extensive.  Ho 
is  a  member  of  the  old  school  Democracy — as  was  his 
father  before  him — and  on  most  National  issues  is  in 
sympathy  with  that  party.  He  has  served  as  Alder- 
man of  his  ward  in  the  Albany  City  Council,  but  be- 
yond this  has  held  no  ofiice,  being  reluctant  to  abandon 
his  business  for  the  uncertain  and  often  unsatisfactory 
honors  of  the  political  arena.  He  is  prominent  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
Albany  and  its  citizens,  and  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  business  community  and  the  people. 
Besides  being  the  chief  executive  of  the  Albany  and 
Rensselaer  Iron  and  Steel  Works  and  President  of 
the  Albany  City  National  Bank,  and  also  of  the  Albany 
City  Savings  Institution,  he  is  President  of  the  Albany 
Rural  Cemetery  Association  and  of  the  Albany  Fort 
Orange  Club,  and  a  member  of  the  Albany  Water 
Commission  and  Albany  City  Hall  Commission.  Mr. 
Corning  married,  in  1850,  Miss  Gertrude  Tibbits, 
daughter  of  the  late  Benjamin  Tibbits,  of  Albany,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son,  his  eldest  child,  Erastus  Corn- 
ing, Jr.  Mrs.  Corning  died  in  1869.  In  1873  Mr. 
Corning  married  Miss  Mary  Parker,  daughter  of  Judge 
Amasa  J.  Parker,  of  Albany,  the  distinguished  jurist. 
By  this  union  he  is  the  father  of  one  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter. In  all  that  constitutes  an  active,  intelligent  and 
progressive  business  man,  the  typical  enterprising 
American  in  the  most  laudable  signification  of  the 
term,  Mr.  Corning  stands  in  the  very  front  rank,  pre- 
eminently a  representative,  public  spirited  citizen,  an 
honor  to  the  State  and  nation. 
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PALMER,  AMOS  PORTEUS,  of  Albany,  Cashier 
of  the  Albany  City  National  Bank  in  that  place, 
was  born  on  the  30th  day  of  August,  1830,  in  the 
town  of  Morris,  (then  called  Butternuts),  Otsego 
County,  New  York.  His  great-grandfather  was  the 
Rev.  Solomon  Palmer,  who  received  orders  as  a  dea- 
con and  priest  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  hands 
of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  England,  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica as  a  missionary  under  the  auspices  of  the  venera- 
ble Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For  • 
eigu  Parts,  settling  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  where 
he  labored  till  his  death  in  the  year  1771.  His  paternal 
grandparents  were  Ichabod  B.  and  Mary  Palmer,  their 
second  son.  Captain  Ardos  Palmer,  born  at  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  June  13th,  1779,  being  his  father.  Cap- 
tain Palmer's  wife,  the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  Clarissa,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Martha 
Lull,  who  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Otsego 
County,  and  were  the  first  persons  to  build  a  house 
at  Butternuts.  This  lady  was  one  of  a  family  of  six- 
teen children,  all  but  one  of  whom  lived  to  be  married 
and  have  families  of  their  own.  The  life  of  her  par- 
ents was  one  of  great  vicissitude,  consequent  upon  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  during  the  Revolution. 
Although  her  father  was  earnestly  in  sympathy  with 
the  movement  of  the  colonists  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, he  was  accused  by  some  of  his  neighbors  of 
a  leaning  towards  Toryism,  and  arrested  and  taken  to 
Albany  for  trial.  Rigid  investigation  showed  that  he 
had  been  falsely  accused  and  he  was  at  once  released. 
Her  husband  torn  from  her,  Mrs.  Lull  was  obliged  to 
defend  herself,  her  little  ones  and  her  property  against 
the  British  soldiers  and  their  blood-thirsty  savage 
allies,  who  infested  that  portion  of  the  State.  At  his 
return  the  whole  family  removed  to  Dutchess  County, 
then  a  place  of  refuge,  where  they  remained  till  the 
close  of  the  war,  some  five  years  later,  when  they  went 
back  to  the  old  home  in  Butternuts.  Here  the  sturdy 
couple  passed  the  remainder  of  their  days,  the  husband 
dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty -five  and  the  wife 
attaining  the  unusual  age  of  eighty-nine,  both  re- 
taining the  full  possession  of  their  faculties  until  the 
last.  When  Captain  Amos  Palmer  married  Clarissa 
Lull,  he  took  up  the  same  pursuit  that  his  own  and  his 
wife's  parents  had  followed  all  their  life— farming. 
He  was  intelligent  as  well  as  industrious,  and  his  suc- 
cess was  beyond  that  of  many  persons  similarly  en- 
gaged. Both  he  and  his  wife  were  of  a  religious  turn 
of  mind,  and  they  determined  that  their  son,  whom 
they  named  Porteus  after  the  distinguished  Bishop  of 
London,  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Porteus,  should  enter 
the  ministry,  in  which  his  great-grandfather  had  la- 
bored with  such  zeal  and  success.  But  the  inclina- 
nations  of  the  boy  were  more  for  business.  Like  most 
farmers'  sons,  he  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  time 


while  a  boy  in  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  at- 
tending school  in  the  winter  months.  About  the  age 
of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  a  select  school  at  Waterloo, 
Seneca  County,  where  he  remained  nearly  two  years. 
In  the  meantime,  as  before  stated,  he  developed  no 
special  desire  for  ecclesiastical  study,  and  on  leaving 
school  entered  a  country  store  at  Lawrence,  his  em- 
ployer being  Hiram  W.  Bostwick,  an  active  pioneer  of 
the  time  and  one  of  the  founders,  in  connection  with 
Brastus  Corning  and  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  of  the  village 
of  Corning,  Steuben  County,  New  York.  Young 
Palmer  entered  upon  his  business  duties  with  vigor 
and  earnestness,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  passed  an  idle  moment.  Prov- 
ing a  trustworthy  lad,  he  was  in  a  short  time  given 
charge  of  the  books  and  in  a  few  months  had  acquired 
such  a  mastery  of  accounts  that  he  was  able  to  keep 
them  unassisted.  Another  responsibility  that  soon  fell 
to  him  was  carrying  the  money  from  Mr.  Bostwick's 
to  the  Central  Bank  of  Cherry  Valley,  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  making  the  journej'  on  horseback  and 
frequently  returning  the  same  day.  The  "Safety 
Fund  "  law  was  in  operation  in  those  days,  and  banks 
were  required  to  subscribe  to  its  provisions,  which 
meant  a  deposit  with  the  State  Government  to  secure 
the  money  they  put  in  circulation,  so  that  if  a  bank 
failed  the  reserve  fund  redeemed  the  notes,  and  if  the 
fund  gave  out  the  banks  were  assessed  to  make  up  the 
amount.  Young  Palmer's  employer  was  the  agent  of 
the  Central  Bank  to  aid  in  circulating  its  bills  bj'  ex- 
changing them  for  the  bills  of  city  banks  which,  in 
the  course  of  business,  reached  his  store  and  its  vicinity. 
During  his  frequent  visits  to  the  bank,  the  character  of 
the  lad  so  impressed  the  bank  officers,  that  on  the  posi- 
tion of  teller  becoming  vacant,  they  offered  it  to  him. 
He  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age  when  the  flattering 
proposal  was  made  to  him,  and  accepted  it  at  once. 
Thus  began  his  financial  career.  The  cashier  of  the 
bank  at  the  time  was  Horatio  J.  Olcott,  now  the 
venerable  President,  •  while  its  President  was  Levi 
Beardsley,  who  was  then  State  Senator.  Palmer  had 
not  been  in  this  bank  more  than  two  years  before  his 
friend  Mr.  Bostwick,  with  Messrs.  Corning  and  Olcott, 
progressed  so  well  with  the  development  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Corning,  that  it  became  advisabl  e  to  start  a 
bank  there.  Mr.  Bostwick  at  once  thought  of  his 
former  clerk,  as  a  proper  person  to  be  entrusted  with 
its  management,  and  went  to  see  him  on  the  subject. 
He  said  to  young  Palmer,  "1  want  j'ou.  I  have 
come  here  after  you  to  go  to  Corning  to  take  charge  of 
the  new  bank  there."  When  Mr.  Olcott  the  Cashier 
heard  this  proposition,  he  protested,  declaring  that 
young  Palmer  should  go  to  Albany,  if  anywhere, 
to  the  Mechanics'  &  Farmers'  Bank,  of  which  his 
brother  Thomas  W.   Olcott  was  President.     As  Mr. 
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Bostwick  could  not  but  agree  that  this  was  really  the 
best  for  his  young  friend,  he  gave  up  his  attempt  to 
secure  his  services  for  the  new  bank  at  Corning.  Mr. 
Palmer  soon  after  accepted  the  position  of  teller  of 
the  Mechanics'  &  Farmers'  Bank,  at  the  request  of 
President  Olcott.  Six  months  later,  the  Albany  Ex- 
change Bank  was  established  under  the  general  bank- 
ing law,  passed  April,  1838,  and  Noah  Lee,  book-keep- 
er of  the  Mechanics'  &  Farmers'  Bank,  was  chosen 
Cashier.  Mr.  Lee  desired  Mr.  Palmer  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  teller  of  the  new  institution,  which  he  finally 
did,  and  secured  the  first  deposit  in  September,  1838. 
He  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  remained  in 
this  position  during  the  succeeding  nine  years,  leaving 
it  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-brick  and  stove 
linlTigs  under  the  firm  name  of  Gott  &  Palmer,  after- 
wards Van  Allen  &  Palmer  and  Palmer,  Newton  &  Co. , 
of  the  "  Salamander  &  Albany  Pire-Brick  Works."  In 
1861  Mr.  Palmer  accepted  theposition  of  Cashier  in 
the  Union  Bank  of  Albany,  of  which  he  had  been  a  Di- 
rector since  its  incorporation.  He  spent  ten  years  in 
this  bank  and  left  it  to  accept  Mr.  Coming's  invitation 
to  become  Cashier  of  the  Albany  City  National  Bank, 
on  the  first  of  January,  1871,  of  which  Erastus  Corn- 
ing, Sr.,  was  the  first  President,  and  on  whose  decease 
his  son,  the  present  Erastus  Corning,  succeeded  him  as 
President.  It  is  notable  that  of  the  different  positions 
occupied  by  Mr.  Palmer  during  life,  in  every  instance, 
they  were  offered  to  him  without  being  solicited  by 
him.  Mr.  Palmer  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Miss  Hannah  B.  Crafts,  daughter  of  Mr.  Al- 
fred Crafts,  of  Cherry  Valley.  By  this  lady  he  had 
three  children,  two  of  whom  are  now  living.  On  the 
15th  of  October,  1850,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza 
Martha  Newton,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  M.  Newton, 
a  well-known  citizen  of  Albany,  and  grand-daughter 
of  John  Newton,  a  soldier_of  the  Revolution.  By  this 
union  he  has  had  eight  children,  of  whom  four  survive. 
Accustomed  to  positions  of  great  responsibility  and  to 
the  management  of  important  trusts,  Mr.  Palmer 
has  always  faithfully  discharged  his  duties  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  and  has  applied  himself  to  the  demands 
of  a  most  active  life  with  diligence  and  assiduity.  In 
his  meritorious  career  he  exemplifies  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  practical  business  man,  the  accomplished 
financier  and  the  enterprising  and  patriotic  citizen. 


BATTERSHALL,  REV.  WALTON  WESTLEY, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  (Protestant  Episcopal) 
Church,  of  Albany,  was  born  at  Troy,  New  York, 
January  8th,  1840.  His  parents  were  Ludlow  A.  and 
Eustatia  Ward  Battershall,  and  he  is  the  eldest  of  four 
brothers,    all   living.      After  the  usual  preparatory 


studies  he  entered  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden, 
N.  H.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1858.  He 
then  continued  his  studies  in  Yale  College,  and  was 
graduated  therefrom  in  1864.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  St.  John's 
Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  June  16th,  1865,  and  graduated 
from  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
city,  in  the  class  of  1 866.  On  his  graduation  from  this 
latter  institution,  Mr.  Battershall  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  of  the  Episcopal  Church  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Horatio  Potter,  and  became  assistant  minister 
in  Sion  Church,  Madison  avenue.  New  York.  In  1867 
he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  St.  Thomas'  Church, 
Ravenswood,  Long  Island,  where  he  remained  until 
1868,  when  he  became  rector  of  Christ's  Church, 
Rochester,  which  position  he  filled  with  great  accept- 
ability for  five  years,  serving  for  the  last  two  years  on 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese.  During  his 
residence  in  Rochester,  his  wife,  Anna  Davidson  Wil- 
liams, died  September  25th,  1873.  In  the  summer  of 
1874  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Albany,  of  which  parish  he  is  still  rector. 
St.  Peter's  was  incorporated  in  1769.  The  old  church, 
which  was  built  in  1715,  and  was  the  first  English 
church  west  of  the  Hudson,  was  taken  down  in  1802, 
and  a  second  erected  where  the  present  edifice  now 
stands,  and  consecrated  on  October  4th,  1803.  In  1858 
this  was  removed  to  make  way  for  the  present  elegant 
structure,  which  was  consecrated  October  4th,  1860. 
The  following  additional  account  of  this  church  is 
taken  from  the  "  Albany  Hand  Book  "  of  1881 : 

"It  is  built  of  Schenectady  blue  stone,  with  New 
Jersey  brown  stone  trimmings.  The  interior  is  136x68 
feet,  and  64  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling ;  seating  capacity 
900.  The  tower,  one  of  the  richest  specimens  of  French 
Gothic  in  this  country,  was  completed  in  1875  by  the 
munificence  of  the  family  of  the  late  John  Tweddle. 
The  chimes  of  eleven,  bells  were  presented  by  Mr. 
George  Tweddle.  A  bell,  mistakenly  known  as  Queen 
Anne's  bell,  bearing  date  of  1751,  is  used  only  to  ring 
in  the  new  year.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  bell  that 
first  proclaimed  independence  in  this  city.  A  com- 
munion service,  the  gift  of  Queen  Anne  to  a  projected 
chapel  among  the  Onondagas,  which  was  never  built, 
was  given  to  this  church  at  the  frontier  post,  and  has 
been  in  use  ever  since.  The  organ  has  just  been  re- 
modelled. The.  parish  house  on  Lodge  street  was 
built  in  1875,  at  a  cost  of  i34,000.  Whole  value  of 
church  property,  $330,000.  Number  of  communicants, 
over  450. 

Dr.  Battershall  had  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
conferred  upon  him  by  Union  College  in  1878.  He 
served  as  delegate  in  the  General  Conventions  of  the 
Church  in  1877  and  1880.  Dr.  Battershall's  ministry 
has  been  singularly  successful,  yielding  abundant  fruit 
for  the  Master's  service.  He  is  a  preacher  of  eloquence 
and  power,  has  a  mind  of  natural  scope  and  vigor,  and 
his  life  has  been  one  of  close  and  earnest  investigation 
in  the  fields  of  theological  and  general  learning.     His 
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calm  and  impressive  delivery,  Iiis  well-chosen  and 
fluent  words,  his  simple  but  expressive  gestures,  are  all 
potent  in  liis  public  exercises.  With  an  entire  abnega- 
tion of  the  Individual,  he  seems  the  impersonation  of 
those  endowments  which  exalt  the  mere  human  into 
the  spiritual  character. 


WADS  WORTH,  HOI^.  JAMES  WOLCOTT,  of 
Geneseo,  ex-Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  now  member  of  Congress  from  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Congressional  District,  comprising  Livingston, 
Ontario  and  Yates  Counties,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
October  13th,  1846.  His  father,  James  Samuel,  was 
bom  in  1807,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  patriot- 
ism during  the  war  of  the  Eebellion.  While  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  he 
was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1864,  and  died  two  days  afterwards 
in  the  enemy's  hands.  James  Wadsworth,  the  grand- 
father of  James  W.,  was  born  in  Durham,  Connecti- 
cut, in  1768;  he  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1787, 
removed  to  the  Genesee  Valley  in  1790,  and  became 
an  extensive  landed  proprietor.  He  was  a  philan- 
thropist, and  an  active  friend  of  education.  He  died 
in  1844.  James  Wolcott  Wadsworth,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  liberally  educated.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  and  in  the  fall  of  1864,  he  left  the 
Hopkins  Grammar  School,  at  New  York,  where  he 
was  prosecuting  his  studies,  to  enter  the  army  of  the 
Union.  He  rendered  efficient  services  as  aid  to  Gen. 
Warren,  commanding  the  5th  Corps,  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  was  brevetted  Major  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Five  Forks.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  his  studies,  and  en- 
tered the  Sheffield  Scientiflc  School  at  New  Haven, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  then  returned 
to  his  home  in  Geneseo  and  assumed  control  of  the 
large  estate  left  in  his  charge.  His  election  to  the 
office  of  Supervisor  in  1873,  1874  and  again  in  1875, 
marked  the  first  step  in  his  political  career.  He  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  County  of  Livingston  in  the 
Assembly  in  1878  and  1879.  In  the  autumn  of  1879 
he  was  elected  to  the  responsible  position  of  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  term  of  two 
years  expiring  December  31st,  1881.  In  the  fall  of 
1881  he  was  elected  Representative  for  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Congressional  District  in  the  XLVIIth  Con- 
gress to  fill  a  vacancy.  In  official  life  Mr.  Wadsworth 
has  distinguished  himself  by  the  energy,  fidelity  and 
efficiency  with  which  he  has  discharged  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  trusts  committed  to  his  care.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  he  advocated  measures  which 
had  for  their  object  the  more  equal  distribution  of  the 


burdens  of  taxation.  He  draughted,  urged  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1880,. 
taxing  the  franchise  and  business  of  corporations.  As 
Comptroller  of  the  State  he  gave  direction  and  force- 
to  this  important  enactment,  and  by  his  vigilance  and 
sound  administrative  ability  he  has  contributed  much 
to  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  finances  of 
the  State.  Intellectually,  Mr.  Wadsworth  is  quick, 
positive  and  aggressive.  He  investigates  by  sharp, 
rapid  movement.  He  will  explode  the  mine,  while- 
his  colleague  calculates  the  expediency  of  firing,  or 
the  effect  of  the  explosion.  Socially,  he  is  kind,  genial 
and  courteous ;  in  his  friendships  steadfast,  and  in  all 
the  relations  of  life  he  bears  the  impress  of  the  true 
and  cultured  gentleman. 


CLARK,  REV.  RUFUS  W.,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church  of  Albany,  was  born  in 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  December  17th,  1813. 
He  is  of  Puritan  ancestry,  and  comes  of  a  family  ii» 
which  piety  appears  to  be  a  pervading  characteristic, 
being  one  of  four  brothers  all  in  the  Christian  ministry. 
In  early  life  he  came  to  New  York  city  and  entered! 
mercantile  business  as  a  clerk,  but  becoming  impressed 
with  the  duty  of  giving  his  life  to  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  he  gave  up  business  and  prepared  himself  for 
the  work  by  a  course  of  study  at  Yale  College,  whence 
he  was  graduated  in  1888.  His  'theological  training- 
was  pursued  at  Andover  and  New  Haven,  and  was- 
completed  in  1841.  He  began  his  ministry  as  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D. 
C.  Here  he  remained  about  one  year,  during  which 
he  preached  with  great  acceptance  to  appreciative  con- 
gregations, and  delivered  a  remarkable  series  of  dis- 
courses to  the  youthful  male  element  of  the  church, 
which  were  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Lectures  to  Young  Men."  His  next  charge  was  the 
North  Congregational  Church  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  remained  until  1853.  when  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  East  Boston  Congregational 
Church.  This  latter  congregation  had  a  fine  and  com- 
modious church  edifice,  but  the  members  themselvea 
were  not  more  than  sufficiently  numerous  to  fill  one- 
third  of  it.  It  was  a  comparatively  struggling  enter- 
prisie  when  Mr.  Clark  came  to  it,  but  under  his  vigor- 
ous ministrations  it  enteied  upon  a  career  of  prosperity 
at  once,  and  by  the  time  he  left  it  was  an  assured 
success,  and  the  congregation  filled  the  church.  The 
occasion  of  his  leaving  was  the  ill  health  of  his  wife,  to- 
whom  a  change  of  residence  was  recommended.  In 
1857  the  South  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn, 
having  just  completed  a  beautiful  house  of  worship, 
sent  a  call  to  Mr.  Clark,  which  he  accepted.     Here 
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also  he  had  great  success,  and  the  congregation  rapidly 
increased.      A  curious  obstacle  to  complete  success 
presented  itself  in  this  church  in  the  shape  of  a  veiy 
annoying  echo,  which  resisted  all  attempts  to  subdue 
it.     This  was  finally  overcome  by  remodelling  the 
church  at  an  expense  of  about  $20,000.    Mr.  Clark 
was  now  well-known   in  his  denomination  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  calls  poured  in  on 
him  from  all  quarters,  notably  one  from  a  large  church 
in  San  Francisco,  which,  however,  he  declined.    In 
the  year  1860  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  the  New  York  University.    About  two 
years  later  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  First 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Church  of  Albany,  a  venerable 
organization,  having  a,  history    dating  back  to    the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  country.     This  congregation, 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  prominent  in  Albany,  is 
also  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  religious  work.     In 
this  new  field  he  finds  a  grand  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  his  abilities  and  talents.     Tlie  church  had  a 
strong  constituency  of  young  men,  many  of  whom  are 
among  the  substantial  business  men  of  the  city.     The 
Sunday-school  is  one  of  its  most  interesting  depart- 
ments, and  has  about  five  hundred  scholars.     In  this 
department  Dr.  Clark  takes  a  warm  interest.    Nearly 
twenty  years  have  passed  since  Dr.  Clark  assumed  this 
pastoral  charge,  and  he  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
ceiving members  into  his  church  at  every  communion 
season  dm-ing  that  time.    Death,  however,  had  made 
sad  inroads  upon  th^  congregation,  and  recently  several 
of  the  most  active  members  and  officers  have  been 
called  suddenly  to  their  heavenly  reward.    Dr.  Clark 
lias  great  ability  and  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  and  de- 
livers his  sermons  in  a  clear,  resonant  voice,  and  for 
the  most  part  without    notes.      His  style  is   clear, 
earnest,  and  abounds  in  illustration.     He  makes  a 
favorite  theme  of  the  prominent  characters  in  Bible 
history,  and  deduces  from  their  lives  practical  lessons 
for  his  hearers.     He  is  a  manly  exponent  of  his  views 
on  right  and  reform,  and  prefers  to  parry  conviction  by 
appealing  to  reason  rather  than  to  sentiment.    For 
years  he  has  stood  up  to  defend  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools.     Dr.  Clark  is  the  author  of  about  one  hundred 
and  thkty  books  and  other  publications.    In  1853  he 
published  another  volume  of   "Lectures  to  Young 
Men,"  which  had  been  delivered  to  crowded  audiences 
in  the  Maveijick  Church,  East  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Of  this  work  a  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  few 
days,  and  it  soon  became  very  widely  circulated.     In 
the  delivery  and  publication,  these  lectures  resulted  in 
the  conversion  of  several  young    men.      Mr.   John 
Wannamaker,  of  Philadelphia,  said  that  the  first  re- 
ligious book  he  ever  read,  and  the  book  that  had  in- 
fluenced and  guided  his  whole  life,  was  Dr.  Clark's 
"Lectures  to  Young  Men."    Of  his  "  Question  Books 


for  Sunday-schools,"   more   thau  half  a  million  of 
copies  have  been  sold.    The  most  popular  were  those 
on  "  The  Doctrines  of  Christianity,"  and  a  series  on 
•'The  Heroes  of  the  Bible."     "  Heaven  and  its  Em- 
blems," beautifully  illustrated,  passed  through  several 
editions.     "  Life  Scenes  of  the  Messiah  "  was  well  re- 
ceived, as  was  also  "Heroes  of  Albany,"  a  valuable 
local  work    of    870    pages,   containing    biographical 
sketches  of  over  300  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Albany  who  fell  in  the  civil  war.     His 
more  recent  book,    "The   Work  of    God  in  Great 
Britain  under  Moody  and  Sankey,"  has  been  repub- 
lished in  London,  and  has  met  with  a  large  sale  in 
both  countries.      "Romanism    in  America,"    "The 
Bible    and  the  School  Fund,"    "Review  of   Moses 
Stuart's  "Work  on  Slavery,"  are  a  few  of  the  books 
which  have  had  a  wide  circulation.     In  the  early  days 
of  the  slavery  agitation  he  wrote  an  able  treatise  on  the 
slave  traffic,  and  about  the  same  period  an  excellent 
temperance  book  on   drugged    liquors.      Viewed  as 
clergyman  or  author  he  is  one  of  the  foremost  men  in 
the  ministry  in  the  State.     He  possesses  a  fine  library, 
containing  upwards  of  four  thousand  volumes,  and  is 
a  man  of  high  culture.     He  has  traveled  extensively 
in  his  own  country  and  has  likewise  made  the  tour  of 
Europe.     As  before  stated,  the  family  to  which  he  be- 
longs is  noted  for  its  piety.     Of  his  three  brothers,  one, 
the  late  Samuel  A.  Clark,  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
died  about  three  years  ago.     A  second,  the  Right  Rev. 
Thomas  M.  Clark,  D.D.,  is  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island. 
A  third  brother,  the  Rev.  George  H.  Clark,  is  at  pres- 
ent living  at  Hartford.     These  three  brothers  are  all 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.     In  1843  Dr.  Clark 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  C.  Walton, 
then  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  afterwards  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut.      This   lady,   esteemed    for   her    many 
superior  qualities,  was  well-known  as  an  active  Chris- 
tian worker  and  entertaining  writer.     She  died  May 
31st,  1877,  aged  fifty-two  years,  leaving  six  children. 
The  eldest  son,  who  bears  his  father's  name,  is  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 
William  Walter  Clark,  the  second  son,  is  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island, 
New  York,  where  he  is  having  a  very  successful  min- 
istry.   Edward  Warren  Clark,  the  third  son,  is  well- 
known  by  his  letters  from  Japan,  where  he  spent  four 
years  in  the  service  of  the  Government  of  that  country, 
as  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Japan. 
His  publications  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  on 
Japan  and  India,  are  very  popular  and  widely  circula- 
ted.    He  is  now  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at 
Narragansett    Pier,    Rhode    Island.     A   fourth    son, 
Rev.  Fletcher  Clark,  is  rector  of  a  Reformed  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Philadelphia.     The  other  children  are 
Frank  L.  Clark  and  Eliza  Walton  Clark,    Although 
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Dr.  Clark  has  labored  hard  both  as  a  divhie  and  an 
author  for  forty  years,  he  is  still  at  work  with  all  the 
vigor  and  earnestness  of  one  just  entering  upon  his 
career.  In  every  branch  of  his  labors  he  has  "  done 
valiantly,  sending  forth  no  uncertain  sound." 


&RAY,  JOHN  FRANKLIN,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  of  New 
York,  long  eminent  as  a  leading  medical  practi- 
tioner, and  especially  distinguished  as  the  first  of 
American  physicians  to  adopt  in  his  practice  the 
maxims  of  Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  homoeopathy, 
is  a  native  of  this  State.  He  was  born,  September 
23d,  1804,  in  Sherburne,  of  which  town  his  grandfather 
was  the  pioneer  and  first  settler,  having  removed  from 
Columbia  County  into  the  valley  of  the  Chenango 
about  1791  or  1793.  He  was  the  fourth  of  five  sons 
of  the  Hon.  John  Gray,  for  many  years  a  Judge  of  the 
county  and  a  man  distinguished  for  dignified  manners, 
sound  judgment  and  strictest  integrity.  Three  of  the 
sons,  including  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  only  sur- 
vivor, became  physicians.  About  1819  Judge  Gray, 
having  met  with  financial  disaster,  removed  with  his 
family  to  the  still  newer  region  of  western  New  York, 
and  began  a  new  home  in  the  wilderness  of  Chautauqua 
County,  some  fifty  miles  south  of  Buffalo.  John 
Franklin  was  then  abont  fifteen  years  of  age.  His  op- 
portunities for  acquiring  an  education  had  not  been 
favorable.  The  district  schools  of  central  and  western 
New  York  were  conducted  upon  no  settled  plan,  and 
were  subject  to  frequent  changes  of  teachers  and 
methods;  the  teachers  being  generally  engaged  for 
short  terms  and  assuming  temporarily  the  duties  of  a 
pedagogue  as  an  expedient  for  earning  the  means  of 
prosecuting  their  own  education  elsewhere.  Such  op- 
portunities as  offered  themselves  were,  in  the  case  of 
young  Gray,  made  the  most  of.  A  receptive  and 
retentive  mind  served  instead  of  our  modern  advan- 
tages in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  more  than  usually 
liberal  education.  Having  conceived  an  aspiration  for 
the  science  of  medicine,  he  thus  early  determined  to 
prepare  himself  for  admission  to  that  profession.  The 
now  greatly  diminished  resources  of  his  father,  how- 
ever, forbade  any  hope  of  assistance  from  him,  and 
warned  him  that  in  the  prosecution  of  his  ambitious 
project  he  would  have  to  depend  upon  his  own  exer- 
tions. This  he  asked  the  parental  permission,  to  do, 
which,  on  the  father's  part,  was  reluctantly  granted. 
As  a  first  step  he  obtained  a  situation  in  a  cloth-dress- 
ing factory  in  the  village,  and  in  sixteen  weeks  earned 
enough  to  supply  himself  with  a  complete  suit  of 
clothes  of  the  very  cloth  he  had  helped  to  make.  Thus 
furnished,  and  with  a  small  surplus  of  cash  in  pocket, 
he  sought  a  position  in  a  physician's  oflSce,  where  his 


services  as  clerk  and  assistant  would  be  considered  an 
equivalent  for  his  board  and  the  opportunity  for  study 
and  instruction.  Such  a  home  he  found  with  Dr. 
Haven,  of  Hamilton,  where  he  continued  two  years, 
and,  although  his  duties  were  arduous  and  exacting, 
he  found  time  to  continue  his  studies,  and  especi- 
ally to  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin  by  the  aid  of 
one  of  the  teachers  in  the  excellent  academy  in  the 
village,  since  expanded  into  Madison  University.  At 
length  hie  limited  and  carefully  used  wardrobe  required 
renewal,  and,  as  the  most  ready  way  of  accomplishing 
that  object,  he  engaged  himself  as  teacher  of  a  neigh- 
boring district  school  for  a  few  months.  With  a  new 
outfit  and  a  few  dollars  in  money,  he  set  out  on  foot, 
at  the  end  of  his  engagement,  to  revisit  the  paternal 
home.  This  journey  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles- 
he  accomplished,  with  the  help  of  such  chance  lifts  a& 
he  could  get  by  the  way,  and  he  was  received  with  as 
oijen  arms  as  if  he  had  been  the  prodigal  son.  He 
had,  however,  no  time  to  waste  in  idleness.  After  a 
brief  rest  he  again  assumed  the  position  of  schoolmas- 
ter, and  opened  a  private  school  in  the  neighboring^ 
town  of  Dunkirk,  an  enterprise  which  proved  a  grand 
success.  His  whole  time  out  of  school  was  devoted 
to  the  preparatory  studies  of  his  intended  profession 
under  the  prudent  attention  of  Dr.  Williams.  He 
remained  at  Dunkirk  until  1824,  when,  being  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  had  earned  enough,  with  strict  econo- 
my, to  pay  his  expenses  to  and  at  the  Medical  College 
in  New  York.  Provided  with  commendatory  letters 
from  several  influential  friends  of  his  father,  among 
them  Governor  Clinton,  he  started  for  the  great  city. 
Among  those  to  whom  ho  had  introductions  was  the 
late  Dr.  Hosack,  then  the  leading  physician  of  the 
metropolis.  This  eminent  man  gave  him  every  assist- 
ance, and  was  not  long  in  discerning  the  strong  points 
of  his  character,  which  promised  a  future  of  great  suc- 
cess. He  soon  acquired  a  warm  affection  for  the 
young  man,  which  was  not  a  matter  of  sentiment 
merely,  but  expressed  itself  in  many  acts  of  kindness 
after  as  well  as  before  his  graduation.  He  received 
his  doctorate  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New  York,  in  March,  1826.  Before  graduation 
he  had  been  offered  an  appointment  to  an  assistant 
surgeoncy  in  the  navy,  which  at  first  he  was  inclined 
to  accept,  and  for  that  purpose  had  passed  an  exami- 
nation for  a  license  from  the  County  Medical  Society. 
The  opposition  of  his  friends,  especially  his  patron,. 
Dr.  Hosack,  to  this  project  was  so  urgent  that  it  was 
abandoned.  After  his  graduation,  by  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Hosack,  he  also  gave  up  his  intention  of  returning 
to  the  country  and  estabUshing  himself  near  his  home, 
and  decided  to  remain  in  the  city.  He  opened  an 
office  in  Charlton  street,  then  quite  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  town.    From  the  first  his  success  was  remarka- 
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Jjle,  and  justified  the  favorable  prognostications  of  his 
seniors.  His  marriage,  while  still  a  young  man,  with 
tlie  daughter  of  Dr.  Amos  G.  Hull,  of  New  York,  a 
joung  lady  of  unusual  refinement  and  culture,  was  an 
Additional  anchor  to  fasten  him  to  the  city.  .  His  rela- 
tions to  the  members  of  the  profession  in  the  city  were 
of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  a  rising  man,  certain  to  attain  to  an  enviable 
eminence  at  no  distant  day.  We  come  now  to  a  period 
in  the  career  of  Dr.  Gray  which  is  memorable  as  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  medical  progress  in  this  coun- 
try, and  which  soon  brought  him  into  a  prominence 
which  for  a  number  of  years  was  the  reverse  of  envia- 
ble. The  medical  opinions  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hahne- 
mann, which  had  been  for  several  years  the  subject  of 
inuch  controversy  and  animadversion  in  Germany,  had 
as  yet  been  scarcely  heard  of  in  this  country,  or,  if 
occasionally  mentioned  in  the  journals,  produced  no 
other  emotion  than  that  of  ridicule.  In  the  year  1827 
Dr.  Gray  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Hans  B.  Gram, 
at  that  time  the  sole  representative  in  the  United 
States  of  Homoeopathy.  Dr.  Gram,  the  son  of  a  Dan- 
ish father,  but  born  in  Boston  and  educated  among  his 
father's  family  in  Denmark,  and  attached  to  the  medi- 
cal service  of  the  Danish  Government,  having  suffered 
much  obloquy  in  consequence  of  his  open  advocacj' 
of  the  doctrines  of  Hahnemann,  resolved  to  return  to 
his  native  country,  where  he  would  have  greater  lib- 
erty of  opinion  and  a  clear  field  for  the  dissemination 
of  the  new  therapeutics.  He  was  not  interfered  with 
in  his  efforts  to  gain  a  foothold  for  homoeopathy,  but 
his  exposition  found  no  audience.  For  some  time  his 
expectations  of  awakening  an  interest  in  the  new 
method  among  the  members  of  the  profession  were 
disappointed.  The  publications  addressed  to  them  at- 
tracted little  or  no  attention,  and  indifference  seemed 
as  likely  to  prove  as  potent  an  obstacle  to  its  propaga- 
tion as  positive  antagonism  of  the  law  in  other  coun- 
tries. About  this  time  Dr.  Gray  was  reluctantly 
induced  by  one  of  his  patients  to  allow  an  introduc- 
tion to  Dr.  Gram,  and  to  listen  to  an  explanation  of 
the  system  of  Hahnemann.  Though  far  from  being 
convinced  by  his  statement  and  exposition,  he  acceded 
to  the  proposition  of  his  friend  to  subject  himself  to  the 
new  treatment  for  a  distressing  and  hitherto  intracta- 
ble complaint  with  which  he  was  afflicted.  As  the 
treatment  was  pursued  under  his  own  watchful  obser- 
vation, and  as  a  marked  improvement  soon  followed, 
other  cases  were  placed  under  Dr.  Gram's  care,  or  his 
advice  sought  in  regard  to  them.  After  a  large  num- 
ber of  examples  had  been  tested,  Dr.  Gray  became 
satisfied  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  method,  which 
he  saw  was  not  only  far  more  agreeable  to  the  sick, 
often  successful  where  the  ordinary  approved  treat- 
ment failed,  but  was  based  upon  a  general  law  of 


wide,  if  not  universal,  application.  It  was  about  1828 
when  he  openly  announced  his  acceptance  of  the 
Hahnemannean  therapeutics  and  his  purpose  to  be 
guided  by  it  in  his  future  treatment  of  the  sick — the 
first  convert  to  homceopathy  on  this  continent.  The 
first  effect  of  this  acknowledgment  upon  his  practice 
was  disastrous.  The  reputation  that  he  had  already 
acquired  had  brought  him  a  large  and  widening  circle 
of  patients  and  famOies,  and  fortune,  as  well  as  fame, 
seemed  to  loom  up  in  the  early  future.  But  his  change 
of  views,  and  the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  treatment  so 
new  and  strange,  proved  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  de- 
sertion of  a  large  portion  of  patrons.  The  few  who 
still  clung  to  him  were  mostly  of  the  grateful,  but 
unremunerative  sort.  The  carriage  that  he  had  not 
long  before  found  a  needful  auxiliary  in  his  work,  had  to 
be  given  up,  and  other  considerable  retrenchments 
made  in  his  establishment.  But,  sustained  under  these 
reverses  by  a  conviction  of  the  truth  and  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  the  principles  he  had  espoused,  he  was  not 
shaken  by  such  disasters,  nor  even  by  the  neglect  and 
estrangement  of  his  professional  compeers.  Of  those 
medical  seniors  and  colleagues  who  had  before  given 
him  their  benediction  and  encouragement,  scarcely  one 
any  longer  recognized  him  as  a  member  of  their  fra- 
ternity, or  as  deserving  of  the  ordinary  courtesies  that 
obtain  among  professional  men.  Even  his  old  pre- 
ceptor, to  whom  he  was  beholden  for  so  many 
favors,  turned  his  face  from  him.  As  the  few 
existing  aids  to  the  practical  application  of  the 
new  law  of  cure  were  only,  as  yet,  in  a  foreign 
language.  Dr.  Gray  was  obliged  constantly  to  consult 
Dr.  Gram  as  to  the  choice  of  remedies,  until  he  was 
able  by  vigorous  study  to  acquire,  a  sufficient  familiar- 
ity with  the  German  tongue  to  study  them  out  for 
himself.  It  was  several  years  before  this  obstacle  to 
the  propagation  of  the  system  of  Hahnemann  was 
even  partially  removed  by  translations  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  into  English.  For  a  time.  Dr.  Gram 
and  Dr.  Gray  were  the  only  representatives  of  the  new 
practice  in  this  country.  But  the  very  assaults  which 
they  and  it  received,  had  the  effect  ere  long,  of  arrest- 
ing the  attention  of  some  thoughtful  men.  In  1829 
Dr.  A.  D.  Wilson,  and  soon  after,  Dr.  William  Chan- 
ning,  well  approved  physicians  of  learning  and  experi- 
ence in  the  city,  were  among  the  first  of  this  number 
to  apply  themselves  to  a  candid  examination  of  the 
subject.  In  due  time  they  announced  their  belief  in 
the  general  principles  of  the  homoeopathic  system. 
Their  conversion  was  a  great  surprise  to  their  many 
friends  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  and  was  followed 
in  their  case  with  like  effect  on  their  professional 
standing  and  practice  as  in  that  of  Dr.  Gray.  The 
milder  measures  and  evident  success  of  the  new  treat- 
ment began,  after  a  time,  to  tell  upon  the  public  mind. 
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Many  of  their  old  families  and  patients  gradually  re- 
covered their  confidence  in  their  foi'mer  medical  ad- 
visers whom  they  had  deserted,  and  new  adherents, 
both  professional  and  lay,  gave  encouragement  and 
strength  to  the  homoeppathic  cause.  Of  these,  one  of 
the  most  notewortliy  and  valuable  accessions  about 
that  critical  period  of  the  reform,  was  that  of  the  late 
Dr.  A.  Gerald  Hull,  a  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Gray,  and 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  culture  and  ability,  whose 
services  in  promoting  the  cause  of  homoeopathy  by 
pen  and  voice  are  still  gratefully  remembered.  In 
1833  the  much  dreaded  Asiatic  cholera  made  its  first 
appearance  in  New  York,'  where  it  prevailed  with 
fatal  effect  during  many  weeks.  The  comparative  of 
symptoms  in  this  disease,  its  malignancy  and  extent, 
constituted  a  test  of  the  relative  merits  of  different 
methods  of  treatment  that  all  men  could  appreciate. 
The  general  outlines  of  the  homoeopathic  treatment 
were  readily  determined — indeed  they  had  been  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  by  Hahnemann  himself,  long  before 
he  had  seen  a  case,  from  the  description  he  had  read 
of  its  usual  phenomena,  previous  to  its  appearance  in 
Europe.  The  comparative  results  of  the  various  sorts 
of  treatment  were  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  mild  and 
simple  course  pursued  from  the  first  by  Dr.  Gray  and 
the  small  body  of  homoeopathists,  as  to  make  a  strong 
impression  upon  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing, and  to  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  spread  of 
the  system  they  pursued.  Not  only  was  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  towards  the  new  method  greatly  changed, 
but  conversions  from  the  practice  and  opinions  of  the, 
so-called,  regular  school  were  much  more  frequent 
from  that  time.  A  number  of  physicians  of  repute 
joined  the  ranks,  and  by  their  influence  and  example 
added  encouragement  and  strength  to  the  movement. 
Dr.  Gray  has  lived  to  see  the  Hahnemannean  system 
of  cure,  from  its  first  planting  in  this  country,  estab- 
lished in  every  part  of  it— its  educated  and  trained 
practitioners  numbered  by  thousands — its  societies  and 
other  institutions  with  sanctions  of  the  law,  in  nearly 
every  State,  with  its  colleges,  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
existing  in  numbers  to  meet  the  increasing  demand. 
The  American  literature  of  homoeopathy  has  already 
become  voluminous  and  embraces  many  large  and 
costly  books  and  numerous  periodicals.  Before  the 
year  1843,  homoeopathy  had  its  able  representatives 
also  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  other 
principal  cities  of  the  Union.  Philadelphia,  indeed, 
followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  NewTork  in  this  re- 
form, but  its  pioneers  were  mostly  natives  of  Germany. 
During  that  year.  Dr.  Gray  proposed  the  organization 
of  these  scattered  disciples  of  Hahnemann  into  a  gen- 
eral association.  The  idea  was  warmly  approved  by 
Dr.  Bering  of  Philadelphia,  and  other  leading  men  of 
the  school,  and  a  meeting  for  that  purpose  was  held  in 


New  York  the  following  year.  At  that  time  was 
formed  the  first  and  oldest  National  medical  society  in 
the  country — the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy. 
Dr.  Gray  was  not  only  its  originator,  but  one  of  its 
leading  spirits  for  several  years.  It  began  with  a 
membership  of  about  fifty  physicians — about  twenty 
of  whom  are  still  living — and  now  has  over  a  thousand 
on  its  roll.  Its  meetings  are  held  annually  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  its  published  Transactions 
constitute  a  large  octave  volume  of  valuable  contribu- 
tions. Dr.  Gray's  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
profession  have  not  been  numerous  but  important. 
In  1834,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  accomplished  Dr. 
A.  Gerald  Hull — his  brother-in-law  and  former  pupil — 
he  pablished  several  numbers  of  the  first  American 
journal  of  homoeopathy  in  the  United  States.  Want 
of  support,  however,  soon  caused  its  suspension  for 
three  or  four  years.  It  was  then  revived  as  the 
SomoBopathie  Examiner,  and  was  continued  for  three 
or  four  years.  Dr.  Gray  contributed  to  its  successive 
nmnbers  various  valuable  papers  in  exposition  and 
defence  of  homoeopathy,  for  freedom  of  opinion  and 
practice  in  the  medical  profession,  the  duty  of  phy- 
sicians to  study  both  schools,  the  duty  of  the  State  in 
regard  to  homoeopathy,  etc.  He  has  published  several 
addresses  on  medical  subjects,  expressed  in  such  clear 
and  vigorous  language  as  to  inspire  a  regret  that  he  had 
not  spoken  and  written  more.  He  has  also  assisted  in 
revising  a  number  of  foreign  works  on  medical  sub- 
jects. He  is  an  accomplished  classical  scholar,  and  for 
literary  recreation  has  been  for  years  accustomed  to 
spending  some  time  every  day  in  reading  the  best 
Latin  authors,  of  whose  works  in  the  original  he  has  a 
fine  collection.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  Hamilton  University  in  1871. 
He  has  always  been  an  advocate  for  a  higher  standard 
of  medical  education,  and  the  fullest  liberty  of  medical 
teaching.  During  his  presidency  of  the  State  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  Society  he  successfully  exerted  his 
powerful  influence  with  the  Legislature  in  favor  of  the 
enactment  of  a  law  for  the  promotion  of  these  objects, 
by  providing  for  the  appointment  of  State  Boards  of 
Examiners,  entirely  unconnected  with  the  medical 
colleges,  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  a  higher 
honorary  degree  to  be  conferred  only  by  the  Eegents 
of  the  University  of  the  State.  The  law,  which  after 
considerable  opposition  was  passed,  while  not  conflict- 
ing with  any  vested  rights  of  the  colleges,  was  in- 
tended to  offer  additional  inducements  to  extend  and 
enlarge  their  cuiTicula  and  increase  the  thoroughness 
of  their  instructions.  To  aspirants  for  medical  dis- 
tinction it  presents  the  opportunity  of  proving,  by 
means  of  a  special  ordeal,  the  character  and  extent  of 
theit  qualifications.  The  Board  of  Regents,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  act — commonly  spoken  of  as  "The 
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Advanced  Medical  Education  Act"— enjoined  a  code  of 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  these  examin- 
ations, of  a  character  calculated  to  secure,  as  far  as 
possible,  thoroughness  and  impartiality,  and,  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  State  Homojopathic  Society,  established 
the  first  of  tlie  contemplated  Boards  of  Examiners,  of 
which  Dr.  Gray  was,  very  deservedly,  named  the  Pres- 
ident, which  ofllce  he  still  holds.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  mention  in  this  connection,  that  the  first  successful 
candidate  to  pass  the  protracted  and  exacting  ordeal 
was  the  late  Dr.  B.  F.  Bowers  of  New  York,  who, 
though  well  advanced  towards  four  score  years,  had 
kept  himself  so  informed  of  the  progress  of  medical 
science  and  its  cognate  branches,  that,  after  a  brief  re- 
view, he  was  able  to  meet  the  searching  requirements. 
Dr.  Gray  has  given  to  the  profession  a  large  number 
of  well-trained  and  capable  practitioners,  who  have 
successively  and  freely  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  his 
ofiice  and  instruction.  Not  a  few  of  these  able  men 
are  now  successful  and  honored  members  of  the  medi- 
cal fraternity,  contributing  by  their  labors  and  by  their 
pens  to  its  promotion  and  improvement.  Dr.  Gray, 
though  somewhat  enfeebled  by  the  arduous  application 
to  the  duties  of  his  profession  through  so  many  years, 
and  therefore  partially  retired  from  practice,  is  still  in 
much  request  by  his  younger  colleagues  for  counsel 
and  advice ;  his  mental  powers  happily  retaining  their 
vigor  and  quickness  notwithstanding  his  advanced 
age.  As  a  mark  of  the  esteem  and  veneration  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  professional  colleagues,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  graduation,  March,  1876, 
was  made  an  occasion  for  a  large  assemblage  of  medi- 
cal friends  who  came  to  pay  their  respects  and  offer 
their  congratulations. 


STEINWAY,  HENRY  ENGELHARD,  of  New 
York  city,  founder  of  the  great  piano-manufac- 
turing house  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  1797,  in  Wolfshagen,  a  small  forest  hamlet 
of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick, 
North  Germany,  and  died  in  New  York  city  on  the 
7th  of  February,  1871.  The  original  spelling  of  the 
name  was  Steinweg.  Of  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Stein- 
way it  is  known  that  one,  a  Captain  Steinway,  served 
in  the  army  under  Christian  of  Denmark,  in  "  the 
thirty  yeafs'  war,"  and  took  part  in  the  disastrous  bat- 
tle of  Lutter  on  the  Barenberg,  fought  with  the  Im- 
perial Austrian  army  under  Tilly,  on  the  37th  of  Au- 
gust, 1636.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  this  engage- 
ment, and  being  unable  to  accompany  his  command, 
was  left  behind.  He  was  a  native  of  Pommerania, 
where  his  family  and  ancestors  were  well-known  and 
well-to-do  patricians  in  the  fortified  city  of  Stralsand, 


on  the  Baltic  Sea.     Previous  to  "the  thirty  years' 
war,"  while  the  city  of  Stralsund  belonged  to  the 
Hansa  Union,   members  of  this  family  occupied  re- 
sponsible positions  in  the  magistracy.     One  of  these. 
Burgomaster  (Mayor)  Steinway,  is  known  in  history 
through  his  heroic  and  successful  defence  of  Stralsund 
during  the  siege,  in  the  year  1638,  by  the  Austrian 
forces,  under  the  famous  General  Wallenstein.     With 
the  total  impoverishment  of  this  unfortunate  city,  the 
family  disappeared  from  it.     Henry  E.  Steinway  was 
the  youngest  of  a  family  of  twelve  children,  of  whom 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  was  the  sole  survivor,  all 
the  others,  as  well  as  his  father,  having  lost  their  lives 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1806,  the  Franco-Rus- 
sian war  of  1813,  and  a  shocking  disaster.     The  par- 
ticulars regarding  this  latter  calamity,  as  often  repeated 
by  Mr.  Steinway,   are  briefly  as  follows:  With  his 
father,  three  older  brothers,  and  two  hired  men,  he  was 
one  day  in  the  summer  of  1813,  in  a  forest  opening, 
several  hours'  walk  from  their  village,  in  the  direction 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Goslar,  when  the  party  were  sur- 
prised by  a  violent  thunder-shower  accompanied  by  a 
most  terrific  hurricane.     The  party  found  shelter  in  a 
collier's  hut  near  by,  made  of  stakes  and  bark  of  trees. 
It  was  near  sunset  when  they  reached  this  shelter, 
which  was  on  the  Bruchberg  near  the  Brocken,  and 
the   tired  adults  threw  themselves  on  the  benches 
around  the  fire-place,  where,  crouched  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  Henry  Steinway  endeavored  to  kindle  the 
fire  into  a  blaze  by  blowing  into  the  smoking  brush- 
wood.    Suddenly  a  blinding  flash  of  lightning  filled 
the  hut  with  living  fire,  and  almost  before  he  had  time 
to  realize  the  deafening  crash  which  followed,   the 
young  lad  was  stretched  in  a  semi-unconscious  state  on 
the  earthern  floor  of  the  hut.     On  coming  to  his  senses 
all  was  dark  and  still.     His    calls  remaining  unan- 
swered, he  felt  about  for  his  companions  and  found 
them  lying  motionless,  stiff  and  almost  cold,  on  the 
floor  of  the  hut.     Ten-ifled,  he  sought  to  awaken  them, 
but  only  to  find  that  they  were  lifeless.     The  body  of 
his  eldest  brother  still  retaining  some  warmth,   he 
placed  his  ear  to  his  breast  just  in  time  to  perceive  the 
last  faint  pulsations  of  his  heart.     Almost  dead  with 
grief  and  fright,  and  scarcely  realizing  the  full  horror 
of  the  situation,   he  fled  bare-footed  (having  hung 
stockings  and  shoes  to  dry  near  the  fire-place  on  en- 
tering the  hut)  through  the  wilderness  to  the  moun- 
tain town  of  Altenau,  where  he  remembered  a  physician 
resided.    With  torn  and  bleeding  feet  he  arrived  there 
towards  morning.     His  wretched  state  as  well  as  in- 
coherent tale  excited  the  greatest  sympathy.     A  num- 
ber of  men  with  horses  and  wagons  accompanied  him 
to  the  place  of  the  calamity,  and  the  six  lifeless  bodies 
were  taken  to  his  father's  house.     The  young  lad, 
thus  orphaned  and  alone  in  the  world,  was  destined  to 
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meet  with  still  furtlier  calamity.  His  father's  property, 
consisting  of  several  houses,  was  taken  in  charge  by 
the  French  Westphalian  OflScers  of  the  Crown,  pend- 
ing instmctions  from  several  of  Henry's  brothers,  who 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  had  marched  with  the  West 
German  part  of  the  French  army  into  Russia.  Prior 
to  1815,  with  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  and  with  him 
of  Jerome,  his  brother,  ruler  of  the  newly-created 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  the  houses  had  been  sold  and 
the  proceeds  had  vanished  with  the  French  Officers  of 
the  Crown  who  had  charge  of  them.  Henry,  thus 
robbed,  began  life  penniless,  and  was  forced  to  earn 
his  living  by  hard,  ill-paid  labor.  When  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he,  like  most  of  the  young  men  of  his 
place,  answered  the  call  to  arms  against  Napoleon,  is- 
sued by  the  Buke  of  Brunswick,  who  fell,  in  1815,  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  While  in  service  he  was  for  a 
time  a  member  of  the  garrison  of  Wolfenbiittel,  where 
the  following  incident  occurred :  With  a  fellow  soldier 
he  was  one  day  escorting  an  important  prisoner — a 
large,  powerfully  built  man — from  the  gate  to  head- 
quarters, when  the  latter,  just  as  the  party  arrived  at 
the  centre  of  the  bridge  which  spans  the  river  Oker, 
dropped  the  carpet-bags  with  which  he  was  burdened, 
and,  designing  to  e£Eect  his  escape,  plunged  into  the 
stream,  which  was  deep,  rapid  and  filled  with  floating 
ice.  Young  Steinway,  although  unable  to  swim,  had  a 
heroic  sense  of  duty,  and,  abandoning  his  musket, 
sprang  into  the  rushing  flood  after  the  fugitive,  with 
whom  he  was  grappled  almost  in  an  instant.  A  fear- 
ful struggle  ensued.  The  young  soldier,  hampered  as 
he  was  by  knapsack  and  cloak,  could  only  cling  to  his 
prisoner,  but  he  managed  to  retain  his  grip  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  other,  who  proved  an  able  swimmer,  to 
shake  him  off  or  drown  him.  This  struggle  lasted 
until  the  arrival  of  aid,  when  Steinway  and  his  captive, 
both  benumbed  by  cold,  were  rescued  from  peril,  and 
the  young  soldier  personally  delivered  his  prisoner  at 
headquarters.  A  few  days  later,  having  through  his 
excellent  constitution  recovered  from  all  the  effects  of 
his  exploit,  and  resumed  duty,  he  was  publicly  thanked 
by  his  superior  officers  on  the  parade  ground  in  presence 
of  the  whole  garrison.  Young  Steinway  had  a  natural 
fondness  for  music,  and  beguiled  the  tedium  of  garri- 
son life  by  mastering  the  art  of  playing  on  the  cithera, 
having  constructed  during  his  leisure  hours  an  excel- 
lent instrument  from  seasoned  spruce,  which  was 
greatly  admired  for  its  superior  tone.  At  this  era  the 
liberty  breathing  and  heroic  songs  of  Korner  and 
Schenkendorf  were  in  great  vogue  among  the  German 
troops,  and  on  many  occasions  the  young  soldier- 
musician  accompanied  on  his  instrument  the  chorus  of 
a  whole  company  of  his  stalwart  companions.  His 
musical  memory  was  phenomenal,  and  he  was  able, 
without  having  had  any  especial  musical  training,  to 


find  accompaniments  to  any  of  the  simple  melodies  of 
the  time  after  having  once  heard  them  sung,  and  en- 
joyed the  reputation  among  his  acquaintances  of  being 
a  musical  genius.  At  twenty-one  years  of  age,  having 
declined  the  post  of  sergeant,  which  was  offered  to 
him  as  an  inducement  to  remain  in  the  army,  he  re- 
ceived an  honorable  discharge,  and  quitted  a  life 
which  was  daily  becoming  more  uncongenial.  He  lost 
no  time  in  going  to  Goslar,  where  he  sought  to  ap- 
prentice himself  to  the  cabinet-making  trade.  Con- 
trary to  his  hope,  he  encountered  most  discom-aging 
difficulties.  The  trade  guilds  were  in  full  sway.  Five 
years'  apprenticeship  and  five  years'  service  as  a 
journeyman  were  inexorably  required,  before  the  work- 
man could  acquire  independent  action.  This,  at 
Steinway's  age,  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  decided 
to  learn  the  art  of  building  church  organs,  which  was 
not  subject , to  the  hampering  and  "red  tape"  of  the 
guilds.  He  prepared  himself  for  this  work  by  devoting 
a  year  to  cabinet-making  under  a  so-called  "wild 
boss,"  and  was  well  able  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  to  turn  out  his  "masterpiece"  as  a  cabinet- 
maker, according  to  the  requirements  of  the  times, 
had  he  been  called  upon  to  do  so.  He  then  took  em- 
ployment as  a  journeyman  organ  builder,  although 
his  aspirations  were  to  become  a  maker  of  stringed 
musical  instruments.  Taking  employment  in  Seesen, 
a  town  containing  about  three  thousand  inhabitants, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Brunswick — and  site  of  the  celebrated  "Jacobsohns 
School,"  founded  in  1810 — he  formed  an  attachment 
for  a  beautiful  young  girl,  who  reciprocated  his  love. 
Desiring  to  marry  as  soon  as  possible,  he  bent  all  his 
energies  towards  founding  a  home  and  a  business. 
His  design  of  beginning  work  in  a  large  place  was, 
however,  defeated  by  the  rigid  requirements  of  the 
guilds,  which  held  that  where  a  man  was  born  there 
only  had  he  the  right  to  enter  business.  Self-made 
business  men  were  almost  unknown  in  Germany  at 
that  day,  for  whoever  attempted  to  rise  above  the 
narrow  limits  set  by  the  guilds  was  considered  a  revo- 
lutionist and  a  dangerous  subject ;  therefore  Steinway 
was  forced  to  succumb  to  this  law,  which  had  its  origin 
in  feudal  times.  His  "  masterpiece  " — a  costly  writing 
desk  with  inlaid  work  and  secret  drawers — which  he 
had  made  in  his  native  place,  had  been  accidentally 
seen  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  Seesen,  who  admired  and 
sought  to  purchase  it.  But  a  "boss"  cabirret  maker 
in  a  village  was  not  allowed  to  make  such  a  "master- 
piece," being  limited  to  two  wooden  chairs  with  four 
legs  each,  the  ends  of  which  when  placed  opposite  had 
to  cover  each  other  exactly.  Fortunately  for  the 
young  workman,  a  catastrophe  occurred  which  settled 
all  difficulties.  The  city  of  Seesen,  in  the  early  part 
of  1835,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 
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and  journeymen  were  wanted  to  Tielp  rebuild.     Upon 
motion  of  tlie  Cliief  Justice,  Steinway's  "masterpiece" 
was  accepted,  notwithstanding  tlie  grumbling  of  the 
old  guild   masters,   and   the    young  workman   was 
allowed  to  establish  himself  at  Seesen.     In  February, 
1825,  he  married  the  young  girl  he  loved,  and  on  the 
25th  of  November  of  the  same  year,  his  first  child,  a  son, 
who  was  baptized  C.  P.  Theodore,  was  born.   Business 
flourished  in  a  small  way,  and  a  family  of  healthy 
children  soon  blessed  the  little  household.     Deter- 
mined that  his  boy  should  have  the  advantages  in  early 
life  which  he  himself  had  been  unable  to  compass,  he 
worked  nights  in  the  construction  of  a  piano  upon 
which  the  lad  was  to  learn  to  play.    Being  familiar 
with  the  construction  of  the  old  English  and  new 
German  pianos,  he  combined  the  merits  of  both  in  a 
new  construction,  which  was  completed  after  a  year's 
labor  and  was  considered  by  its  maker  a  superior 
achievement.   This  piano  attracted  great  attention,  and 
was  said  to  have  a  larger  and  purer  tone  than  other 
makers'.    Needless  to  say,  it  soon  found  a  purchaser ; 
and  now,  as  a  natural  sequence,  followed  what  Mr. 
Steinway  had  so  ardently  desired— he  was  enabled  to 
turn  his  abilities  as  a  master  workman  in  the  direction 
of  piano  making,  and  make  it  his  sole  business.    Being 
untrammelled  by  guilds  and  constantly  improving  his 
productions,  he  gradually  built  up  a  thriving  trade 
among  the  music-loving   inhabitants    of   the  Hartz 
Mountains.    As  early  as  August,   1839,  Mr.  Henry 
Steinway  exhibited  one  grand,  one  three-stringed  and 
one  two-stringed  square  piano  at  the  State  Fair  of 
Brunswick,  Germany,  with  the  celebrated  comjposer, 
Albert  Metlifessel,  as  chairman  of  the  jury,  who,  besides 
granting  him  a  first  prize  medal,  bestowed  the  highest 
encomiums  upon  the  tone  and  workmanship  of  tlie 
instruments.  As  his  sons  Theodore,  Charles  and  Henry 
grew  up  they  became  skilful  piano  makers  under  their 
father's  direction,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  a  thorough 
education.    In  time  Mr  Steinway  found  himself  the 
centre  of  a  large  and  happy  family,  the  owner  of  an 
extensive  factory,  with  ample  capital  at  his  command ; 
and  with  such  a  thriving  trade  that  he  was  unable  to 
meet  the  demand  for  his  instruments,  although  he 
employed  a  number  of  workmen  to  assist  him  in  their 
manufacture.     His  was  indeed  a  happy  home.     All 
worked  in  perfect  harmony,  and  in  the  evening  the 
boys  might  have  been  seen  playing,  oftentimes  four- 
handed,  the  immortal  compositions  of   Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  while  the  sweet  voices  of  the  girls  sang  the 
beautiful  songs  of  Schuberth  and  Schumann.     In  1845 
a  political  event  occurred,  which,  though  it  eventua- 
ted in  still  better  fortune,  seemed  to  threaten  ruin  to 
Mr.  Steinway.     In  that  year  through  Prussia,  there 
was  created  in  the  German  realm  the  Customs  Union, 
known  as  the  "ZoUverein."    The  Duchy  of  Bruns- 


wick entered  this  Union,  but  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover 
did  not.     In  consequence,  Seesen,  which  was  encircled 
by  Hanoverian  territory,  was  completely  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  cordon  of  custom  house 
officers.     The  six-octave  Steinway   pianos  of   those 
days  cost  one  hundred  and  twenty  Prussian  thalers, 
being  twenty  thalers  more  than  those  of  Hanoverian 
makers.    The  new  duty  was  ten  thalers  per  hundred 
pounds,  being  fifty  to  sixty  thalers  on  one  piano. 
Thus  with  one  blow  the  business  was  brought  almost 
to  a  standstill,  for  it  must  be  remembered  there  were 
no  railroads  in  those  days,  and  no  dealers  in  other 
cities  to  keep  a  stock  on  hand,  only  local  retail  trade. 
The  Revolution  of  1848  completely  destroyed  what 
little  trade  remained ;  and  as  the  armies  would  soon 
need  filling  up,  and  as  Charles  (who  was  born  in  1829) 
would  shortly  be  liable  to  service,  the  outlook  was  most 
discouraging.     The  idea,  which  had  been  cherished  for 
some  time,  of  emigrating  to  America,  now  took  on  new 
life,  and  one  and  all  determined  that  a  home  in  "  the 
land  of  freedom  "  was  a  desideratum.     In  April,  1849, 
Charles  Steinway  sailed  for  the  western  world  and 
arrived  in  New  York  the  following  month.     His  re- 
ports home  were  so  favorable  that  the  whole  family, 
with  the  exception  of  the  oldest  son,  C.  F.  Theodore, 
wlio  remained  behind  to  complete  the  unfinished  work, 
emigrated  to  the  New  World,  leaving  Hamburg  in  the 
steamer  "Helene  Sloman,"  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
1850.     Tills  vessel  was  one  of  the  first  ocean  propel- 
lers, and  it  was  her  first  trip.     Instead  of  a  direct  act- 
ing engine  the  vessel  had  a  high  cogwheel,  which 
connected  with  the  smaller  cog-wheel  on  the  shaft. 
On  the  third  day  out,  when  opposite  Deal  and  Rams- 
gate,  England,  the  large  cog-wheel  broke  with  a  terrific 
crash,  and  the  vessel  came  to  anchor.    After  a  delay 
of  nine  days,  a  new  cog-wheel  was  cast  at  Ramsgate 
and  the  vessel  continued  on  its  way  to  New  York, 
which  it  reached  on  the  5th  of  June,  1850,  after  a  pas- 
sage of  twenty  days  from  England.     The  trip  was  an 
unusually  pleasant  one,  as  the  sea,  from  the  time  of 
leaving  Hamburg  to  the  arrival  in  New  York,  was  as 
smooth  as  a  mirror ;  not  a  wave  nor  a  ripple  was  to  be 
seen.    As  the  sequel  proved,  this  was  extremely  fortu- 
nate, for  on  her  third  trip  the   "Helene  Sloman,'' 
encountering  stormy  weather,  foundered  in  mid-ocean, 
happily  with  little  loss  of  life.     On  their  arrival  in  New 
York   the  family  consisted  of  Henry  Steinway,  the 
father,  aged  fifty-three  years,  his  wife,  Julia  Steinway, 
aged  forty-six  years,  Charles,  aged  twenty-one,  Henry 
Steinway,  Jr.,  aged  nineteen,  WiUiam,  aged  fourteen, 
Albert,  aged  ten,  and  three  daughters,  the  eldest  twenty- 
two,  the  next  seventeen,  and  tiie  youngest  eiglit.    The 
eldest  son,  C.  P.  Theodore,  aged  twenty-four  years, 
remained  in  Germany.    Tlie  Steinways,  on  arriving 
in  America,  set  themselves  to  work  to  learn  the  habits 
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and  customs  of  the  people,  and  to  perfect  themselves 
in  the  American  way  of  piano-making  before  be- 
ginning work  on  their  own  account.  Accordingly  the 
father  and  the  three  grown  up  sons  worked  for  three 
years  in  different  New  York  piano  factories.  In 
March,  1853,  they  concluded  to  unite  and  engage  in 
business  on  their  own  account;  and,  employing  the 
capital  they  had  brought  from  Germany,  they  founded 
the  house  of  "  Steinway  &  Sons."  That  commence- 
ment was  made  with  cautious  modesty  in  Varick 
street,  New  York  city,  where  they  rented  a  rear  build- 
ing and  manufactured  square  pianos  at  the  rate  of  one 
a  week.  The  first  pianos  made  by  the  new  firm 
attracted  wide-spread  attention  among  professional 
musicians,  and  soon  the  productions  of  the  house  made 
great  headway  with  the  musical  public.  The  Stein- 
ways  finding  their  original  quarters  too  small  for  them, 
removed  to  more  spacious  '  ones  at  No.  88  Walker 
street,  a  few  doors  east  of  Broadway.  When  but  one 
year  in  operation  they  scored  their  first  success  by 
being  awarded  tlie  first  premium  at  the  Metropolitan 
Fair,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  March,  1854,  for 
both  three  and  two  stringed  instruments ;  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  the  Steinway  pianos  earned  off 
the  first  prize— a  gold  medal— at  the  American  Insti- 
tute Fair,  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  New  York.  In 
the  following  year  they  exhibited  at  the  latter  place  a 
square  piano  constructed  on  a  new  system,  wliicli  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  jury,  and  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  in  competition  with  all  the 
principal  piano  manufacturers  of  the  country.  This 
new  invention  may  be  briefly  described  as  an  over- 
strung, square  piano,  in  which  the  newly  constructed 
iron  frame  was  so  applied  as  to  secure  its  benefits  to 
the  durability  and  capacity  of  standing  in  tune,  while 
the  nasal,  thin  tone  which  had  heretofore  character- 
ized pianos  with  the  iron  frame  was  done  away  with, 
and  a  lasting  tone,  of  full  harmonious  quality,  pro- 
duced. This  new  system  of  construction  achieved  so 
great  a  success  that  Steinway  &  Sons  invariably  re- 
ceived the  first  prize  at  every  art  exhibition  in  which 
they  participated,  and  the  new  method  soon  became 
and  has  since  remained  the  standard  for  square 
pianos,  and  is  now  used  by  all  manufacturers.  The 
business  of  the  firm  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  1858  they  purchased  almost  alt  the  entire  block  of 
ground  bounded  by  Fourth  and  Lexington  avenues. 
Fifty-second  and  Fifty-third  streets,  on  which  a  model 
factory  was  erected  during  1859,  and  occupied  in 
April,  1860.  In  1863  it  was  found  necessary  to  add 
the  southern  wing,  by  which  the  building  was  brought 
to  its  present  colossal  proportions.  The  architecture 
of  the  building  is  of  the  modern  Italian  style ;  it  is 
built  in  the  most  solidly  substantial  manner,  of  the 
best  brick,  with  lintel  arches  of  tlie  same,  and  brick 


dental  cornices.  The  side  wings  are  separated  from 
the  main  front  building  by  solid  walls,  extending  from 
basement  to  roof;  passage-ways  running  througli 
them,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  double  iron  doors 
on  either  side,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  fire  occurring, 
only  that  portion  of  the  building  in  which  it  originated 
can  be  destroyed.  The  factoiy  buildings  proper  cover 
twenty  city  lots,  the  whole  property  consisting  of 
twenty-six  lots,  with  a  street  frontage  of  893  feet. 
The  floors  of  the  New  York  factory,  buildings  have  a 
surface  of  175,140  square  feet.  Beneath  the  yard 
there  are  fire-proof  vaults  for  the  storage  of  coal,  and 
here  are  also  placed  four  steam  boilers,  of  the  aggre- 
gate power  of  340  horses,  by  which  the  necessary 
amount  of  steam  is  generated  for  the  76,000  feet  of 
pipe  used  in  heating  the  workshops  and  driving  a  large 
steam  engine,  this,  in  turn,  putting  in  motion  the  dif- 
ferent labor-saving  machines.  It  would  require  the 
extent  of  a  goodly  sized  volume  to  describe  the  165 
different  planing,  sawing,  jointing,  drilling,  mortising, 
turning,  and  other  machines  used  in  this  and  the 
Astoria  factory,  and  to  elucidate  their  various  objects ; 
it  therefore  must  suflSce  to  state  that,  from  careful  and 
moderate  estimate,  they  replace  the  hand  labor  of  at 
least  900  workmen,  added  to  which  they  do  all  the 
hard  and  difficult  work  which  formerly,  to  so  great  an 
extent,  endangered  the  health,  and  even  the  lives, 
of  the  workmen  employed  in  this  description  of 
labor.  In  the  meantime  the  warerooms  had  re- 
mained in  Nos.  82  and  84  Walker  street,  these  having 
been  brought  into  connection  with  the  factory,  three 
and  a  half  miles  distant,  by  a  magnetic  telegraph  built 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  The  improvements  which 
had  been  made  in  such  continuous  succession,  since 
1855,  by  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons,  and  for  which  they 
had  obtained  patents,  extended  also  to  the  manufacture 
of  grand  pianos.  In  these  latter  instruments  an  en- 
tirely new  system  of  construction  was  introduced,  with 
such  unqualified  success,  that  they  were  very  exten- 
sively used  in  the  concert  room  and  by  musical  people 
generally.  Theodore  Steinway,  in  Brunswick,  at  the 
same  time  made  pianos  of  the  newly  invented  con- 
struction, on  the  model  of  those  manufactured  by  his 
father  and  brothers  in  New  York,  and  as  early  as  the 
season  of  1860-61  many  renowned  pianists  performed 
on  these  new  grand  pianos  at  their  concerts  in  Germany. 
Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  have  received  for  their 
pianos,  from  the  year  1855  to  1863,  at  the  leading  in- 
dustrial exhibitions  in  the  United  States,  no  less  than 
thirty-five  first  prize  medals ;  and  at  the  World's  Fair, 
in  London,  in  1863,  the  pianos  there  exhibited  by  them 
received  the  highest  recognition  and  were  honored  by 
the  award  of  a  first  prize  medal.  The  New  York 
warerooms  of  the  firm  had  become  the  rendezvous  of 
leading  artists  and  connoisseurs,  and  were  soon  found 
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totally  insufficient  in  accommodation  for  tbe  large 
dimensions  tlie  business  had  reached.  In  1863  Messrs. 
Steinway  &  Sons  resolved  to  erect  new  warerooms  in 
that  part  of  the  city  which  promised  to  become  the 
centre  of  New  York  art  life ;  hence,  they  selected  a 
locality  in  East  Fourteenth  street,  between  Union 
Square  and  the  Academy  of  Music  (Italian  Opera 
House),  on  which  their  present  magnificent  marble 
palace  was  erected,  and  in  which  the  pianos  made  by 
the  firm  are  now  sold.  A  plot  of  ground,  in  the  rear 
of  this  building,  extending  through  to  Fifteenth  street, 
100  feet  in  width  by  125  feet  in  depth,  was  also  pur- 
chased by  them.  Whilst  the  rapid  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  continued  unabated,  great  private  mis- 
fortunes fell  upon  them,  two  members  of  the  firm  dy- 
ing in  quick  succession.  Henry,  the  third  son,  who 
had  been  in  delicate  health  for  several  years,  died  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1865,  and  Charles,  the  second  son, 
whilst  on  a  European  tour,  died  in  Brunswick,  on  the 
31st  of  the  same  month  and  year,  of  typhoid  fever.  In 
consequence  of  these  misfortunes,  Theodore,  the  eldest 
son,  gave  up  his  manufacturing  business  in  Brunswick 
and  became  a  partner  in  the  New  York  firm ;  thus  the 
business  was  continued  by  Henry  Steinway,  the  father, 
and  his  three  sons,  William,  Theodore  and  Albert,  the 
success  of  tlieir  efforts  being  even  greater  than  that 
previously  achieved.  In  order  to  satisfy  a  long  felt 
and  oft  proclaimed  want,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  art  interests  of  the  American  metropolis,  the  firm 
erected,  in  the  rear  of  their  marble  palace  on  Four- 
teenth street  (on  the  plot  of  ground  previously  alluded 
to  as  purchased  by  them),  a  grand  concert  hall,  133 
feet  long,  75  feet  wide,  and  42  feet  high,  with  con- 
venient seating  capacity  for  two  thousand  persons,  and 
in  addition  thereto  a  smaller  hall,  seating  400  persons, 
separated  from  the  large  hall  by  sliding  doors,  thus 
allowing  the  two  halls  to  be  thrown  as  it  were  into 
one.  This  spacious  temple  of  music  and  art,  known  as 
Steinway  Hall,  was  built  in  1866,  and  received  its 
final  interior  decoration  in  1868.  On  the  31st  of  Oc- 
tober in  the  former  year  it  was  formally  inaugurated 
by  a  grand  concert  in  which  Parepa-Rosa,  S.  B.  Mills 
and  other  artists,  together  with  a  fine  orchestra,  partici- 
pated. Steinway  Hall  was  planned  and  erected  by 
the  members  of  the  firm  without  the  aid  of  a  profes- 
sional architect.  The  acoustical  proportions  were  so 
nicely  calculated  that  the  result  has  been  pronounced 
alike  admirable  and  unsurpassed  by  any  other  hall  in 
existence,  by  the  many  world-famed  artists,  lecturers 
and  speakers  who  have  personally  tested  them.  During 
the  years  1865-6  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  had  paid 
special  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  upright  pianos, 
culminating  in  an  entirely  new  construction,  secured 
by  United  States  Letters  Patent,  No.  55,385,  dated 
June  5th,  1866.     The  noble,  sonorous  and  singing  tone 


of  these  instruments,  their  capacity  of  standing  in  tune 
like  the  grand  and  square  pianos,  at  once  rendered 
them  very  popular,  and  from  that  time  may  be  dated 
the  growing  taste  for  upright  pianos.  An  immense 
triumph  for  Steinway  &  Sons  resulted  through  their 
participation  in  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris,  in 
1867.  They  were  awarded  by  the  unanirrumg  verdict 
of  the  jury  the  first  of  the  Grand  Gold  Medals  of 
Honor,  for  all  three  styles,  grand,  square  and  upright 
pianos.  The  world's  greatest  composers  and  artists, 
such  as  Hector  Berlioz,  Rossini  and  others,  pro- 
nounced these  instruments  unequalled,  and  the  Stein- 
way or  American  system  of  piano  manufacture  hence- 
forth became  the  standard  one  for  Europe.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Berlin,  Prussia,  elected  Theo- 
dore and  William  Steinway  Academical  Members ; 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
bestowed  academical  honors  upon  Mr.  Theodore  Stein- 
way, and  the  King  of  Sweden  awarded  Steinway  & 
Sons  the  Grand  Honorary  Medal,  which  Prince  Oscar 
(now  king)  of  Sweden,  accompanied  by  an  autograph 
letter,  all  of  which  the  Swedish  Minister  to  the  United 
States  duly  delivered  to  Steinway  &  Sons.  The  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  other  illustrious 
personages  are  among  the  purchasers  of  the  Steinway 
pianos.  The  Soci^to  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  bestowed 
a  Grand  Testimonial  Medal  and  Honorary  Member- 
ship upon  Steinway  &  Sons;  and  a  whole  volume 
might  be  filled  with  the  description  of  similar  honors 
and  testimonials.  Henry  Steinway,  the  father,  who, 
for  several  yeai-s  past,  had  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness, leaving  its  management  exclusively  to  his  sons, 
though  he  superintended  the  erection  of  "  Steinway 
Hall,"  died,  after  a  short  illness,  February  7th,  1871, 
aged  seventy-four  years.  By  virtue  of  his  abilities  and 
his  inborn  strength  of  character,  he,  an  orphan  boy,  be- 
came one  of  the  greatest  manufacturers  in  his  special 
industry,  not  only  of  his  own  country,  but  of  the 
world ;  and  died  universally  regretted  and  lovingly  re- 
membered by  all  who  had  known  him,  as  was  evi- 
denced by  the  many  kindly  obituaries  which  appeared 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  remains  were  interred 
by  the  side  of  his  sons  Charles  and  Henry,  Jr.,  and 
his  youngest  daughter  Anna,  in  the  family  vault  on 
Chapel  Hill,  Greenwood  Cemetery,  which  the  de- 
ceased had  caused  to  be  erected  during  1869-70,  at 
a  cost  of  $80,000.  This  mausoleum,  built  of  granite, 
is  one  of  the  most  imposing  structures  of  Green- 
wood Cemetery.  Following  the  example  of  their 
revered  father,  the  surviving  sons  industriously  toiled 
on  in  their  several  s;)heres,  as  is  shown  by  a  number 
of  letters  patent  which  bear  their  names  and  pro- 
claim their  industry ;  and  also,  by  the  further  ex- 
tension of  their  business  and  the  erection  of  their  new 
factories  at  Astoria,   Long  Island  City,   opposite  to 
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120th  street,  New  York.  Although  Steinway  &  Sons 
(lid  not  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Vienna,  1873 
(the  most  celebrated  piano-manufacturers  of  Europe 
and  America  being  likewise  unrepresented  there)  yet 
the  Section  Jury  on  Musical  Instruments  paid  Stein- 
way &  Sons  the  following  high  compliment : 

"In  regard  to  the  American  division,  it  is  much  to 
be  deplored  that  the  celebrated  path-inaugurating 
(path-breaking)  firm  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  of  New 
York,  to  whom  the  entire  piano  manufacture  is  so 
greatly  indebted,  has  not  been  represented." 

Between  1868  and  1875  Steinway  &  Sons  perfected 
a  series  of  most  important  inventions,  such  as  the 
patent  metallic  tubular  action  frame  for  upright  and 
grand  pianos,  also  the  iron  cupola  frame,  the  grand 
duplex  scale,  the  tone-sustaining  pedal,  a  grand  con- 
cert repetition  action,  and  a  new  metal  frame  con- 
struction in  concert  grand  pianos.  Thus  fortified,  the 
competition  for  the  highest  honors  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  of  1876,  at  Philadelphia,  was  entered  into 
and  a  double  victory  achieved,  for  although  the  medals 
awarded  to  all  successful  competitors  were  of  the  same 
kind,  yet  in  the  official  written  report  of  the  jury  on 
musical  instruments  only  to  the  Steinway  pianos  was 
accorded  "  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  in  all  their 
styles,"  and  an  additional  medal  and  diploma  of  merit 
for  the  full  metal  frame  and  hardware  produced  at 
Steinway  &  Sons'  own  foundry  at  Astoria.  The  year 
1877  again  brought  misfortune  to  the  family,  Mr.  Al- 
bert Steinway  dying  of  tjrphoid  fever,  May  14th,  1877, 
after  an  illness  of  two  weeks,  aged  nearly  thirty-seven 
years ;  and  Julia  Steinway,  his  mother,  the  widow  of 
Henry  Steinway,  Sr.,  dying  August  9th,  following, 
aged  nearly  seventy-four  years.  In  1878  and  1880  the 
Steinways  patented  additional  improvements,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  bending  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior grand  piano  cases  of  veneers  in  one  continuous 
length,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three  feet,  a  sound 
board  pulsator,  a  new  metal  frame  and  brace-frame 
construction  in  upright  pianos,  and  composite  sound- 
board bridges.  As  briefly  alluded  to,  within  the  ten 
years,  1872  to  1883,  the  ever-increasing  demand  all 
over  the  world  compelled  Steinway  &  Sons  to  con- 
stantly enlarge  their  manufacturing  facilities,  and  add 
branches  which  no  other  piano-forte  factory  in  the 
world  possesses.  In  1870  and  1871  Steinway  &  Sons 
bought  several  adjoining  plots  of  ground  at  Astoria, 
comprising  about  400  acres,  over  a  mile  long,  and 
having  a  water  frontage  on  the  East  River  of  more 
than  half  a  mile,  opposite  100th  street  to  120th  street. 
New  York  city.  The  properly  is  but  four  miles  from 
their  New  York  manufactory,  and  but  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  Central  Park,  New  York.  In  1872  im- 
provements were  begun  by  the  erection  of  a  steam  saw- 
mill, iron  and  brass  foundries,  boiler  and  engine  houses. 


and  a  large  building  for  the  drilling,  finishing  and 
japanning  of  the  full  iron  frames  and  other  metal  por- 
tions used  in  the  construction  of  the  Steinway  piano- 
fortes. They  are  located  between  the  canal  and  the 
west  side  of  Blackwell  street,  forming  a  hollow  square, 
with  a  frontage  of  312  feet  and  a  depth  of  200  feet. 
The  water-front,  on  the  canal,  is  occupied  by  a  sub- 
stantially constructed  dock  and  bulkhead,  884  feet  in 
length ;  also  inclosing  a  basin,  100  feel  wide  by  800 
in  length,  which  is  constantly  stocked  with  millions  of 
square  feet  of  logs,  designed  for  sawing  into  required 
thicknesses  for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  1877  the 
key-board  making  and  wood-carving  branches  of  their 
piano  manufacture  were  removed  from  Stein  way's  New 
York  factory  and  located  at  their  Astoria  works.  The 
large  piano  case  factory  was  erected  in  1879.  The 
building  is  four  stories  high,  248  feet  long  by  60  feet 
deep,  with  an  adjoining  engine  and  boiler-house.  In 
this  building  the  cases  for  all  the  Steinway  square,  up- 
right and  grand  pianos  are  constructed,  and  they  are 
sent  completed  to  the  New  York  factory  to  receive  the 
sounding  board,  the  necessary  exterior  varnish  and 
polish  and  their  interior  construction.  In  addition  to 
the  case-making  factory  are  the  drying-rooms,  a  four- 
story  brick  building,  40  by  100  feet,  containing  the 
drying-kilns  below  and  drying-rooms  above,  divided 
into  various  compartments,  containing  over  500,000 
square  feet  of  air  dried  lumber,  constantly  under  the 
process  of  kiln  drying.  In  the  extensive  lumber  yards, 
located  between  the  dock,  basin  and  these  factories, 
are  constantly  stacked  upwards  of  5,000,000  square 
feet  of  the  choicest  kind  of  lumber  in  the  open  air,  for 
seasoning  purposes,  each  separate  piece  of  which  is  ex- 
posed to  all  the  atmospheric  changes  for  two  years 
and  then  kept  in  the  steam  drying  kil  ns  for  three  months, 
prior  to  being  used  in  the  factory.  The  Astoria  fac- 
tories contain  eight  steam  boilers  of  the  aggregate 
power  of  500  horses,  by  which  the  necessary  amount 
of  steam  is  generated  for  the  60,000  feet  of  pipe  used 
in  heating  the  drying-rooms  and  workshops,  and  driving 
four  steam  engines  aggregating  300  horse  power,  which 
in  turn  put  in  motion  the  various  labor-saving  machines. 
Besides  this  machinery  in  operation,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sights  at  Steinway's  is  the  process  of  grand 
piano  case  manufacture.  These  cases  are  made  from 
specially  selected  logs,  from  18  to  23  feet  long,  sawed 
into  veneers  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  which,  after  a 
thorough  course  of  open  air  and  kiln  drying,  are  glued 
together  and  bent  into  the  proper  form  of  parlor  and 
concert  grand  piano  cases,  by  means  of  immense  iron 
presses  heated  to  the  necessary  degree  by  steam.  In 
1877  a  fine  public  school,  in  which  English,  German 
and  music  is  taught  to  over  500  children,  was  opened 
at  Steinway's.  In  the  spring  of  1881  Messrs.  Stein- 
way &  Sons  also  erected  a  public  bath,  100  feet  long 
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by  50  feet  wide,  with  fifty  dressing  rooms,  on  tlieir 
property  extending  along  tlie  shore  of  tlie  East 
River.  All  employees  and  their  families  have  the 
privilege  of  bathing  free  of  charge.  In  connection 
with  this  a  fine  park,  250  by  300  feet,  has  also  been 
allotted  to  their  use.  The  entire  Astoria  estabUshment 
of  Steinway  &  Sons  employs  about  400  workmen,  and 
their  works  are  connected  by  telegraph  and  telephone 
with  the  Steinway  factory.  New  York,  thence  to  the 
principal  office  at  Steinway  Hall,  New  York.  The 
following  are  the  living  members  of  the  Steinway 
family  engaged  in  the  business  of  Steinway  &  Sons  at 
the  present  time  [February,  1882] :  C.  F.  Theodore 
Steinway  (aged  fifty-six)  and  William  Steinway  (aged 
forty-six),  sons  of  Henry  Steinway,  Sr. ;  Henry  W. 
T.  Steinway  (aged  twenty-six),  Charles  H.  Steinway 
(aged  twenty-four),  and  Fredei'ck  T.  Steinway  (aged 
twenty-two),  sons  of  the  late  Charles  Steinway  and  grand- 
sons of  Henry  Steinway,  Sr.;  Henry  Ziegler  (aged 
twenty-four),  son  of  Mrs.  D.  Ziegler,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  Steinway,  Sr.,  and  George  A.  Steinway  (aged 
seventeen),  son  of  WiUiam,  and  grandson  of  Henry 
Steinway,  Sr.  The  manufacturing  establishments  of 
Steinway  &  Sons  are  now  conceded  to  be  not  only  the 
most  perfectly  arranged  but  also  the  most  extensive  of 
the  kind  in  the  world,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  to  the  great  influence  of  this  house  is  largely  due 
the  fact  that  of  late  years  the  importation  of  pianos  into 
the  United  States  from  Europe  has  entirely  ceased, 
and  the  exportation  from  America  has  assumed  such 
respectable  proportions,  as  shown  by  the  officially  pub- 
lished statistics  for  the  year  1881,  from  which,  it  ap- 
pears that  fully  seventy  per  cent,  of  those  sent  to 
Europe  are  of  the  Steinway  manufacture,  Steinway 
&  Sons  have  already  begun  and  will  complete  their 
piano  No.  50,000  before  the  close  of  the  year  1883. 
In  1875  elegant  warerooms,  with  a  "  Steinway  Concert 
Hall,"  (seating  700  persons,  and  now  the  most  fashion- 
able concert  room  there),  were  opened  at  No.  15  Lower 
Seymour  street,  London,  in  order  to  properly  supply 
the  demand  for  Steinway  pianos  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
for  the  same  purpose  on  the  continent  of  Europe  a 
branch  establishment  was  opened,  in  1880,  at  No.  30-34 
Neue  Rosenstrasse  in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  Germany, 
which  is  a  free  port. 


HOLLAND,  JOSIAH  GILBERT,  distinguished  as  a 
poet  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  Belchertown, 
Hampshire  County,  Mass.,  July  34th,  1819,  and 
died  at  his  home  in  New  York  city,  October  13th,  1881. 
The  ancestiy  of  his  family  in  America  is  traceable  to 
John  Holland  and  his  wife,  Judith,  who  in  1630  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Dorchester,  Norfolk  County. 


Harrison  Holland,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  born 
in  Petersham,  Worcester  County,  to  which  town  a 
branch  of  the  original  family  had  removed.  His  wife 
was  Anna  Gilbert,  daughter  of  Major  John  Gilbert,  of 
Hebron,  Coim.,  the  representative  of  a  good  old  stock. 
Dr.  Holland's  youth  was  passed  amidst  humble  though 
thoroughly  estimable  associations.  His  father,  a  man 
of  rare  simplicity  and  honesty  of  character,  of  consid- 
erable ability  as  a  mechanic  and  inventor,  and  pos- 
sessing an  adaptedness  for  all  trades  without  having 
mastered  any,  after  a  life  devoted  to  various  manufac- 
turing pursuits,  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  poor  man. 
The  house  in  which  he  resided  with  his  family,  at 
Belchertown,  was  in  a  large  degree  constructed  by  his 
personal  industry.  When  young  Holland  was  but 
three  years  of  age,  his  parents  moved  to  Heath,  in 
Franklin  County.  They  remained  there  seven  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Belchertown.  The  little  hamlet 
has  for  some  years  borne  the  name  of  Holland  Dell, 
given  to  it  by  the  Holland  Club  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley.  The  residence  in  Belchertown  was,  however, 
limited  to  a  brief  period,  the  father's  mechanical  occu- 
pations calling  upon  him  for  frequent  changes  from 
neighborhood  to  neighborhood.  The  later  years  of  his 
life  were  spent,  after  sojourns  in  South  Hadley  and 
Granby,  in  Northampton,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  improvement  of  silk  machinery,  and  has  left  a 
name  identified  with  the  development  of  that  growing 
industry.  Young  Holland's  early  tuition  was  very 
much  of  the  average  New  England  type  of  his  day, 
the  infantile  lessons  taught  by  his  mother  being  supple- 
mented by  the  unpretentious— though  thorough,  so  far 
as  it  went — training  in  rudimentary  branches  afforded 
at  the  district  school,  which  circumstances  permitted 
him  to  attend  during  winters,  his  summers  being  neces- 
sarily devoted  to  such  work  as  was  imposed  upon  him 
as  a  member  of  the  dependent  family.  During  the 
summer  months,  when  not  absolutely  required  at  home, 
he  also  found  employment  with  weU-to-do  farmers  or 
in  the  small  factories  of  the  neighborhood.  The  re- 
moval of  the  household  to  Northampton  gave  Holland 
his  first  inspiration  for  a  more  ambitious  career  than 
that  which  circumstance  would  otherwise  have  made 
for  him.  In  those  days  long-honored  custom  conceded 
to  the  parents  the  results  of  their  offspring's  labor 
quite  up  to  the  date  of  their  manhood,  and  in  most 
cases  the  character  of  the  son's  life  was  determined  by 
the  sire's  prepossession  or  the  family  precedent.  The 
elder  Holland,  so  far  from  endeavoring  to  bring  up  his 
son  in  his  own  pursuits,  sincerely  sympathized  with 
his  more  lofty  aims,  frankly  told  him  that  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  aid,  but  acquitted  him  of  any  debt  of 
service  to  himself,  and  gave  him  full  freedom  as  to  the 
employment  of  his  time  and  abilities.  The  son  began 
immediately  his  preparatory  studies  for  college,  at  the 
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high  school.  His  new  advantages  were  unhappily  not 
to  be  lasting.  His  assiduity  in  his  academic  course, 
coupled  with  the  sudden  change  from  an  active  out- 
of-door  life  to  the  rigid  confinement  of  an  impatient 
student,  soon  prostrated  him.  The  ensuing  illness  was 
of  a  very  severe  natm'e,  lasting  many  months,  and  his 
convalescence  was  so  discouraging  in  its  legacy  of 
weakness  that,  when  he  found  himself  in  physical 
condition  to  partially  resume  his  studies,  circumstances 
seemed  to  prohibit  his  further  progress  toward  a  liberal 
education,  and  he  determined  to  abandon  the  cherished 
purpose.  The  few  years  which  intervened  between 
this  dismal  foregoing  of  his  hopes  and  the  date  of  his 
ma3ority,  were  passed  by  Holland  in  occupations 
fortunately  more  congenial  to  his  ambition  and  tem- 
perament than  farm  work  or  factory  routine  could 
have  been.  Adverse  fortune  forbade  his  enjoyment 
of  collegiate  advantages,  yet  it  was  within  his  power 
to  seek  such  employments  as  would,  while  affording  a 
livelihood,  be  so  far  consistent  with  his  aspiration  as  to 
add  to  his  store  of  knowledge.  During  the  winter 
terms  he  taught  in  such  district  schools  as  had  not  al- 
ready secured  a  principal,  adding  to  his  day's  duty 
lessons  in  chirography  during  the  evenings,  to  such 
scholars  as  were  willing  to  pay  his  modest  charges. 
The  new  science  of  Daguerre  was  about  that  time 
made  known  in  this  country,  and  it  is  remembered  by 
his  friends  that  Holland  had  his  brief  essay  in  portrait 
making  by  the  process  which  became  so  immediately 
popular.  Beminiscence  is  not  definite  as  to  the  artistic 
success  attained ;  but  the  financial  success  was  probably 
not  more  pronounced  than  that  of  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  legion  of  daguerreotypers  who  soon  found  that  the 
production  of  pictures  was  in  unprofitable  proportion 
to  the  demand.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  during 
these  years  of  varied  efforts  and  never  entirely  des- 
pondent hope,  the  literary  career,  in  which,  despite 
such  cross-purposes  of  circumstance,  Holland  achieved 
so  rare  an  individuality,  was  all  the  time  the  guiding 
star  of  his  energies.  As  a  youth  he  was  something  of 
a  rhymester — his  afflatus  savoring  of  the  crisp  Massa- 
chusetts air  and  shaded  with  the  homely  tones  of 
humble  hamlet  or  factory  village  life— and  something 
also  of  a  story-teller.  Whatever  he  had  done  in  either 
verse  or  prose  had  pleased  his  friends,  but  with  their 
gratification  always  came  the  word  of  commiseration 
for  the  unpromising  future  of  the  man  of  letters.  His 
family  friends,  and  his  father  especially,  an  essentially 
practical  person,  though  never  a  money-maker,  decried 
literary  occupations  as  invariably  improfitable,  and  as- 
sured him  that  the  continued  pursuit  of  verse  or  prose 
writing  for  a  living  would  surely  bring  up  at  the  poor- 
house.  With  such  adverse  criticisms  upon  his  cherished 
purpose,  Holland  was  persuaded  to  select  one  of  the 
three  professional  careers,  and,  if  he  must  cultivate  the 


muse,  to  do  it  at  the  expense  of  his  hearers,  his  clients, 
or  his  patients.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  on  the  eve  of 
his  majority,  in  1840,  entered  the  ofllce  of  Drs.  Bar- 
rett &  Thompson,  in  Northampton,  as  a  student.  His 
medical  studies  in  this  office  continued  until  he  had 
mastered  the  rudiments  of  practice  and  remedial 
theory,  when  he  joined  the  Berkshire  Medical  College, 
theo  an  institution  of  high  repute,  at  Pittsfield.  Grad- 
uating with  honor  in  1844,  after  the  regular  courses  of 
lectures  and  clinical  observation,  and  associating  him- 
self with  a  class-mate,  Dr.  Charles  Bailey,  he  determ- 
ined to  settle  professionally  in  Springfield.  Dr.  Hol- 
land's practical  experience  as  n  physician  lasted  bnt 
three  years.  The  town  was  not  then  a  large  one  or  in 
any  particular  sense  conspicuous.  The  local  faculty 
was  already  quite  adequate  in  number  of  members  for 
the  demands  of  the  residents.  Had  immediate  success 
crowned  his  entrance  upon  the  profession,  perhaps  he 
would  have  lived  and  died  in  the  medical  vocation. 
But  success  did  not  come  at  first,  as  was  hardly  to  be 
expected,  or  at  all  as  might  have  been  hoped  for. 
Added  to  this  discouraging  circumstance,  though  not 
of  a  despairing  nature,  Holland  felt  that  he  was  out  of 
his  element.  The  practice  of  the  profession  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him ;  its  details  and  the  life  he  must  lead 
if  ever  patients  crowded  in  upon  his  hours,  antagonized 
his  very  nature.  Moreover,  he  had  himself  a  disease 
which  must  have  its  run,  an  affection  much  more 
dominating  than  that  of  any  patient  on  his  list — the 
cacoethes  soribendi.  Oppressed  not  only  by  his  failure 
to  make  a  living  as  a  practitioner,  but  yielding,  not 
reluctantly,  to  his  life-long  proclivity,  he  concluded  to 
enter  permanently  upon  literary  pursuits.  It  should 
be  stated  that,  in  his  many  intervals  of  practice,  he  had 
improved  his  time  in  classical  readings  and  occasional 
attempts  at  composition.  Fugitive  poems  from  his 
pen  had  been  well  received  by  the  contemporary 
magazines,  several  having  been  published  in  the 
Knickerboahe/r  and  the  Amerinan  Whig  Jleview,  as  well 
as  in  the  local  press.  Holland's  first  essay  in  his  new 
field  on  his  own  account — he  having  concluded  to  com- 
mence his  literary  career  as  a  journalist — was  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Bay  State  Courier,  a  weekly  news- 
paper which  he  started  in  1847,  with  small  pecuniary 
backing,  and  a  meagre  subscription  list.  The  new 
journal  had  an  existence  of  six  months,  and  a  half 
dozen  files  of  it  now  would  probably  realize  more 
money  than  its  proprietor  received  from  its  circulation 
and  business  during  its  short  life.  Thus  unsuccessful 
in  Springfield,  he  resolved  upon  "fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new."  He  was  invited  to  settle  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  as  teacher  in  a  private  school.  He  accepted  this 
invitation  and  was  discharging  his  duties  very  accept- 
ably, when,  to  his  surprise,  the  announcement  came  to 
him  that  he  had  been  elected  Superintendent  of  the 
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Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 
He  had  been  but  three  months  in  Richmond,  and  the 
situation  was  one  of  mutual  satisfaction  to  himself  and 
liis  associate.  The  Vicksburg  invitation  was,  however, 
both  flattering  and  materially  seductive,  and,  in  honest 
deliberation  of  what  was  right  and  expedient,  he  de- 
cided to  accept  it.  Upon  reaching  his  destination,  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  he  made  the  unpleasant  discovery 
that  the  public  schools  of  which  he  was  to  be  Superin- 
tendent, with  the  exception  of  a  small  female  depart- 
ment, did  not  exist ;  that  by  legislative  enactment  a 
Board  of  Trustees  had  been  appointed  to  frame  a 
system  of  education,  and  that  this  Board  had  resolved 
to  entrust  their  charge  to  him  as  organizer,  executive 
and  general  manager.  He  went  about  his  work  at 
once.  The  children  of  the  whole  city  came  together 
in  one  building  under  his  superintendence.  Notwith- 
standing the  hot-headed  and  refractory  natures  of  the 
pupils,  unused  to  control  and  discipline,  Holland's  in- 
telligent policy  and  determined  bearing  soon  estab- 
lished control,  and  after  that  a  degree  of  discipline  that 
would  have  been  admirable  in  the  best  educational  in- 
stitution at  the  North.  For  a  time  there  was  a  severe 
contest  for  supremacy.  The  Trustees  conceded  to 
their  representative  full  powers  as  to  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  he  exercised  them  with  sagacious  judg- 
ment, but  with  such  frequency,  that,  during  the  civil 
war,  recurring  to  his  experience,  he  was  wont  to  say 
he  had  whipped  more  rebels  than  any  other  man  in 
America.  His  work  as  an  organizer  and  educator 
was,  however,  in  reasonable  time,  a  perfect  success. 
"Within  a  year  not  a  local  private  school  remained  in 
the  city,  the  most  wealthy  and  aristocratic  residents 
preferring  the  new  system.  In  March,  1849,  greatly 
to  the  regret  of  the  people,  whose  sectional  prejudices 
he  had  disarmed  and  whose  highest  esteem  Jie  had  won. 
Dr.  Holland  was  compelled  by  the  most  exigent  do- 
mestic considerations  to  return  to  Massachusetts.  He 
left  Vicksburg,  after  a  year  and  aquarterof  invaluable 
service  to  its  culture  and  morality,  in  March,  1850. 
Dr.  Holland's  connection  with  the  Springfield  Bepub- 
Ucan,  formed  almost  immediately  upon  his  return  to 
that  city,  may  be  regarded  as  the  actual  opening  of 
his  literary  life.  Heretofore  he  had  been  but  a 
"casual" — he  was  now  to  become  a  member  of  the 
regular  force.  We  quote  from  the  obituary  notice, 
published  ip  that  paper  of  October  14th,  1881,  the  pas- 
sages narrating  the  providentially  curious  coincidence 
of  individual  impulses  through  which  this  connection 
was  brought  about,  and  stating  Holland's  continued 
relations  with  the  Sepublican  : 

"The  Hepublioanw eia  then  one  among  a  number 
of  newspapers  here,  and  the  ablest,  best  managed  and 
most  prosperous  of  the  lot.  It  had  absorbed  several 
of  its  rivals,  and  had  had  a  daily  as  well  as  a  weekly 
edition  for  four  or  five  years,  ever  since  the  late  Samuel 


Bowles  had  entered  the  work  of  journalism.  Its  as- 
sistant editor  was  buried  the  day  of  Dr.  Holland's  re- 
turn from  Vicksburg,  and  as  Holland  drove  home  from 
the  station  Samuel  Bowles  stood  in  the  door-way  of 
the  liepublican  otHce,  and  said,  as  he  passed,  "There 
is  my  new  editor."  Hoiland  at  the  same  instant 
thought  "That  is  my  place,"— and  as  the  two  thought, 
so  it  was.  In  a  fortnight  Dr.  Holland  occupied  the 
vacant  editorial  chair  of  the  Hepublican,  and  in  one 
form  or  another  retained  his  connection  witli  the  paper 
until  1866.  He  became  a  partner  in  the  paper  two 
years  after  his  entering  on  its  service,  and  year  by  year 
increased  his  proprietorship  until  circumstances  called 
him  to  another  field  of  labor,  and  he  sold  his  share  and 
completely  severed  his  relation.  His  service  to  the 
paper  can  be  expressed  in  no  definite  and  limited  man- 
ner. He  was  for  those  first  years  the  principal  writing 
editor,  so  far  as  regarded  National  interests  and  gen- 
eral topics,  while  Mr.  Bowles  managed  the  course  of 
the  paper,  kept  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of 
politics  and  saw  to  its  finances.  Dr.  Holland,  in 
short,  gave  character  tothe  opinion  and  literary  quality 
of  the  journal  while  it  was  growing  into  its  before  un- 
occupied estate  as  a  newspaper  ^ar  excellence.  Those 
were  hard-working  days,  in  which  neither  of  the  heads 
of  the  Hepublican  spared  tlieir  most  arduous  labor,  day 
and  night.  Dr.  Holland,  with  a  strong  literary  bent, 
reviewed  the  publications  of  the  time  with  an  original 
vigor  and  increasing  skill  that  made  its  impression,  and 
by  a  bright,  vivacious  style  made  his  short  editorials 
attractive  to  a  degree  rare  in  the  inland  press." 

From  another  source  we  gather  the  following  facts 
regarding  Dr.  Holland's  journalistic  life  in  Springfield, 
which  are  worthy  of  permanent  record : 

"His  first  year's  pay  amounted  to  $480.  His  second 
year's  pay  was  §700.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
having  become  discontented,  he  proposed  to  leave  the 
office.  Tills  drew  from  Mr.  Bowles  the  offer  of  a 
partnership,  and  a  quarter  of  the  establishment  was 
sold  to  him  for  the  sum  of  f  3,500,  or  for  notes  given 
for  that  amount.  He  remained  for  four  or  five  years 
in  active  employment,  doing  all  editorial  duties;  re- 
porting cattle  shows,  public  meetings,  incidents  of  the 
street,  writing  editorials  of  all  sorts,  and  doing,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Bowles,  all  the  work  of  the  paper. 
There  was  no  army  of  reporters  then,  and  two  men 
did  the  work  of  five.  One  of  them  has  suffered  the 
penalty  of  that  overwork.  After  continuing  the  busi- 
ness for  several  years,  the  elder  proprietor,  the  first 
Samuel  Bowles,  died.  Other  materials  them  came 
into  the  firm.  Clark  W.  Bryan,  formerly  of  the  Great 
Barrington  C'owrjVr,  became  a  partner,  as  did  also  J. 
F.  Tapley,  a  practical  bookbinder.  Under  their  super- 
vision a  very  large  jobbing,  book-printing,  and  book- 
binding trade  was  established  in  connection  with  the 
newspaper,  until  the  little  concern  quite  outgrew  its 
early  self  and  became  one  of  the  most  prosperousand  val- 
uable establishments  in  the  city.  At  the  time  of  its 
greatest  prosperity  the  Hepublican  establishment  was 
worth  $250,000,  and  when  at  last  Dr.  Holland  sold 
liis  share  in  it,  it  was  valued  at  $300,000.  The  bubble 
of  his  life,  the  best  of  it  in  a  literary  way,  went  into 
the  Springfield  Republican— a.nA  some  of  the  greatest 
drudgery  of  his  life  was  performed  there." 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  Hepublican,  unex- 
ampled among  provincial  journals,  was  due  to  the 
combined  efforts  and  industry  of  Samuel  Bowles  and 
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Josiah  G.  Holland.  The  restless  activity  of  the  two 
associates,  and  the^  invariable  presence  of  one  or  the 
other  of  them  at  the  frequent  political  conventions 
held  at  the  "Heart  of  the  Coramonwealtli,"  during  the 
revolutionary  period  from  1852  to  1860,  are  facts  well 
remembered  by  many.  In  addition  to  his  routine 
duties  in  the  Republican  editorial  rooms  and  his  con- 
stant flitting  about  the  State  as  a  reporter,  secretary  or 
lecturer,  after  a  few  years  he  began  to  do  special  woik 
in  the  shape  of  serial  papers.  His  first  extended  effort 
ran  through  the  paper  during  several  montlis,  and  soon 
became  so  popular  that  the  daily  issue,  in  which  it 
should  appear,  was  regularly  awaited  with  particular 
interest  by  readers.  Under  the  pseudonym  of  "Max 
Mannering"  the  communications  assumed  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  a  town  resident  to  his  sister  living  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  clever  takings-oflf  of  town  society, 
the  gentle  criticism  of  fashionable  foibles,  the  perva- 
ding tone  of  pure  morality  and  the  occasional  impres- 
sive didactic  touches,  found  so  cordial  a  welcome  that 
soon  speculation  was  agog  as  to  the  identity  of  tlie 
author.  In  answer  to  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  public, 
a  very  amusing  "lilseness"  of  that  anonymous  indi- 
vidual was  published  in  the  columns  of  the  Bepubliean. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Holland's  authorship 
of  the  satirical  papers  became  generally  known.  We 
have  not  the  memoranda  at  our  command,  to  determine 
whether  the  ' '  Max  Mannering "  letters,  or  a  series  of 
sketches  of  local  annals,  afterward  constituting  two  con- 
siderable volumes,  entitled  "History  of  Western  Massa- 
chusetts, "  was  the  first  continued  work  of  Holland  in  the 
Republican.  The  latter  work,  in  its  book  form,  was 
issued  in  1855.  The  following  interesting  matter  per- 
taining to  its  original  suggestion,  and  the  rapid  method 
of  Holland's  industry,  we  quote  from  an  autliority  al- 
ready referred  to : 

"  In  casting  about  for  special  features  with  which  to 
make  the  Republican's  columns  attractive,  one  of  its 
conductors  suggested  a  series  of  articles  concerning 
matters  of  interest  in  Berlishire  County.  Out  of  tliis 
suggestion  grew  '  The  History  of  Western  Massacliu- 
setts.'  first  published  as  a  serial  in  botli  tlie  Daily  and 
Weekly  Republican,  and  afterwards  in  two  large  vol- 
umes, of  over  five  liundred  pages  eacli.  It  embraced 
an  enormous  amount  of  drudgeiy.  The  second  volume 
consists  of  a  hundred  sepaiate  town  liistories.  Dr. 
Holland  remembers  some  very  interesting  incidents 
connected  with  this  work.  Sylvester  Judd,  the  most 
remarkalile  antiquarian  who  ever  lived  in  the  Connec- 
ticut Valley,  was  visited  by  the  doctor,  who  broached 
to  liim  the  project  of  this  liistory.  Mr.  Judd  asked 
him  if  he  knew  anything  of  the  early  history  of  West- 
ern Massachusetts. 

'  Not  the  least,'  he  repUed. 

'And  do  you  propose  to  write  the  history? ' 

'Yes,  sir.' 

'  When  do  you  propose  to  begin  ? ' 

'In  tliree  months.' 

Mr.  Judd  shook  his  head.  '  I  don't  think  you  know 
what  you  liave  undertaken,'  he  said. 


'Well,' said  the  doctor,  'I  suppose  I  don't.  But  I 
mean  to  find  out ;  and  I  assure  you  that  the  history 
will  be  begun  within  three  months,  and  that  within  a 
year  and  a  lialf  it  will  be  completed.  And  now.  can 
you  help  me  any  ? ' 

'Yes,'  he  said,  laughing;  'I  can  help  you.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  come  to  my  house,  to  ransack  my 
notes  and  collections,  and  do  everything  you  choose 
witli  them.' 

The  offer  so  generously  made  was  accepted,  and  Dr. 
Holland  spent  many  days  in  Mr.  Jndd's  dwelling, 
making  liis  first  acquaintance  with  the  material  he  was 
to  employ.  After  this,  he  visited  Mr.  Sibley,  the 
librarian  of  Harvard  College,  and  inquired  for  Ijooks 
and  early  documents.  On  making  his  scheme  known 
to  Mr.  Sibley,  that  gentleman  shook  his  head,  and  re- 
peated Mr.  Judd's  remark,  that  he  '  didn't  think  the 
young  man  knew  what  he  had  undertaken.' 

'  For, '  he  said,  '  I  was  many  years  writing  the  history 
of  tlie  town  of  Union  in  Maine ;  and  I  didn't  satisfy 
myself  even  then.' 

The  doctor  responded,  '  Yes.  I  presume  that  is  so. 
Nevertheless,  'The  History  of  Western  Massachu- 
setts '  is  to  be  undertaken  within  three  months,  and 
will  be  finished  within  a  year  and  a  half.  I  shall 
write  it.    Now,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  for  books.' 

His  confident  and  sanguine  reply  pleased  Mr.  Sibley, 
and  he  gave  the  young  writer  leave  to  take  away  from 
the  college  any  book  that  he  might  need  in  his  enter- 
prise. In  a  year  and  a  quarter  from  the  day  on  which 
these  books  were  lent,  Dr.  Holland  returned  to  the 
college  and  presented  to  Mr.  Sibley  the  two  volumes 
of  his  "History  of  Western  Massachusetts,"  a  book 
which  has  been  received  as  authority  in  all  matters  to 
wliich  it  relates,  from  that  day  to  this,  and  which  se- 
cured its  author's  appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  one  of  tlie  most 
honorable  and  important  bodies  in  the  State.  While 
examining  the  early  colonial  records  with  reference  to 
this  History,  Dr.  Holland  became  very  much  interested 
in  many  characters  and  social  customs  of  that  period, 
and  from  material  won  in  these  investigations  he  drew 
for  liis  first  novel  entitled  '  The  Bay  Path.'" 

"The  Bay  Path,"  Dr.  Holland's  first  fiction,  followed 
the  History  as  a  serial  in  tlie  Daily  and  Weekly  Repub- 
lican, and  was  published  in  a  collected  volume  in  1858. 
The  cordial  reception  of  the  "  Max  Mannering"  series, 
after  the  conclusion  of  his  historical  sketches  and  the 
resultant  novel,  prompted  the  popular  autlior  to  suc- 
cessive efforts  in  a  similar  direction.  The  "Timothy 
Titcomb"  papers,  appearingregularlyin  the  Republican 
in  1857-8,  in  three  divisions,  were  equally  popular 
witli  the  local  readers  of  that  journal,  and  secured  for 
their  writer  his  first  general  reputation  throughout  a 
wider  field  than  Massaclmsetts.  These  papers  were 
especially  addressed  to  young  people  of  both  sexes, 
and  all  conditions  of  life  supposable  in  a  New  England 
community.  They  were  afterwards  embodied  in  book 
form  and  issued  over  the  imprimatur  of  that  most 
amiable  and  kindly,  as  well  as  truly  appreciative,  of 
publishers,  the  late  Charles  Scribner,  who  also  pub- 
lished Dr.  Holland's  "Gold  Foil,"  "  Lessons  in  Life," 
and  "Letters  to  the  Joneses,"  written  over  the  author's 
own  signature.  With  the  circulation  of  these  volumes^ 
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which  soon  became  very  large,  the  pseudonym,  "  Tim- 
othy Titcomb,"  as  well  as  the  real  name  of  the  author, 
became  almost  household  words  in  the  United  States. 
About  this  time  Dr.  Holland  entered  the  lecture  field  and 
achieved  an  enviable  success,  at  a  period  when  the 
best  intellects  and  the  most  brilliant  oratory  were  de- 
voted to  that  type  of  popular  entertainment.     The 
first  demands  for  Holland  as  a  lyceum  speaker  came 
naturally  from  New  England  cities,  but  he  was  before 
long  in  request  all  over  the  north,  meeting  if  possible 
greater  acceptance  in  tlie  new  west  than  in  the  cultured 
east.    As  an  orator,  had  he  given  to  the  triumphs  of 
the  rostrum  a  moiety  of  the  earnest  sympathy  which 
he  expended  in  his  study,  with  his  fine  personal  pres- 
ence he  would  have  had  few  equals  among  public 
men.    His  address  at  the  memorial  meeting  in  Spring- 
field, after  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  in  1865,  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  who  heard  it,  as  one  of 
the  most  impressive  orations  ever  delivered  in  a  city 
which  in  the  old  times  had  often  listened  to  the  elo- 
quence of  Webster,  Choate,  Everett  and  Sumner.     In 
1858  Holland  published,  through  the  house  of  Scribner 
&  Co.,  his  first  extended  poem,  "Bitter  Sweet."  "Miss 
Guilbert's  Career,"  his  second  woik  of  fiction,  was 
issued  from  the  same  press  in  1860,  "  Lessons  in  Life  " 
in  1861,  "Letters  to  the  Joneses"  in  1863,   "Plain 
Talk  on  Familiar  Subjects,"  and  "  A  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln"  in  1865.     In  1867  his  second  narrative  poem, 
"Kathrina,"  the  most    successful  of   his  books   in 
editions  sold,  came  out.     The  same  year  he  disposed 
of  his  interest  in  the  Republican.    His  investment  in 
that  paper  had  been  a  most  profitable  one.     He  had 
during  his  journalistic  association  acquired  an  inde- 
pendence, and  became  the  owner  of  a  beautiful  home, 
"  Brightwood,"  erected  under  his  supervision,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Springfield.      His  labors  had,  however, 
been  severe  and  uuremittent,  and  he  did  not  abdicate 
the  editorial  chair  an  hour  too  soon  for  the  well  being 
of  his  physical  organization,  upon  which  significant 
traces  here  and  there  were  beginning  to  tell  the  o'er 
true  tale,  of  the  sanctum  and  the  field  alike,  that  the 
palm  of  victory  is  rarely  won  without  the  scars  cf 
battle.    Dr.  Holland's  freedom  from  the  routine  of 
newspaper  life  gave  him  his  first  opportunity  to  carry 
out  a  purpose  he  had  for  some  years  entertained. 
After  a  few  months'  rest  to  recruit  his  wearied  system, 
he  sailed  in  1868  for  Europe.     He  was  accompanied 
by  his  family,  and  remained  abroad  two  years,  visiting 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.     It  is  said  of  him  that 
he  was  all  of  this  time  home-sick,  his  longings  for 
American — and    particularly   New  England — scenery 
seriously  alloying  the  pleasure  of  his  sojourn.      His 
only  literary  work  during  his  absence  consisted  of 
occasional  letters  to  the  Republican.    The  most  im- 
portant incident  of  Holland's  foreign  journeying  was 


a  chance  interview  in  Switzerland,  with  a  gentleman 
whose  subsequent  association  with  him  led  to  some  of 
the  most  lasting  results  of  his  public  career.  We  refer 
to  Roswell  Smith,  the  only  survivor  of  a  trio  of  men 
who,  in  1870,  founded  Scribnei-'s  Magazine.  Of  the 
curious  manner  in  which  this  project  was  suggested, 
and  of  Holland's,  Smith's  and  Scribner's  several  shares 
in  the  consummation  of  an  enterprise,  which  in  point 
of  worthy  success  has  but  one  rival  throughout  the 
world,  we  borrow  the  account  embodied  in  the  obit- 
uary article  of  the  Republican.  Referring  to  the  rest- 
less tone  of  Holland's  wanderings  in  Europe,  the  writer 
adds: 

"The  trip  became  memorable,  however,  from  his 
meeting  Roswell  Smith,  a  shrewd  and  enthusiastic 
typical  American  with  a  genius  for  business  and  an 
ambition  for  distinction  in  publishing.  The  two  men 
were  thrown  together,  exchanged  ideas,  and  Dr.  Hol- 
land has  but  recently  told  how  upon  a  Swiss  bridge  the 
two  agreed  substantially  upon  the  plan  of  a  new  and 
progressive  American  magazine,  which  was  upon  Dr. 
Holland's  return  followed  up  swiftly  and  vigorously 
in  the  establishment  of  Scribner's  Monthly,  with 
Charles  Scribner,  Dr.  Holland's  friend  and  publisher, 
as  god-father  and  backer.  Tlie  moribund  magazine 
Hours  at  Home  was  purchased  and  sunk,  and  Serib- 
ner's  started  in  1870,  with  Dr.  Holland,  Mr.  Smith  and 
Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  each  as  one-third  owners, 
and  Holland  as  editor.  Tlie  career  of  Scribner's 
Monthly  has  been  so  thoroughly  followed  and  so  often 
recalled  to  memory  that  there  is  no  need  here  to  re- 
capitulate its  brilliant  charactei-istics  and  its  extraor- 
dinary success.  It  is  well-known  how  all-important 
the  name  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Holland  have  been  to 
its  advance  into  popular  favor,  and  how  his  ideas  have 
fructified  in  it  to  the  benefit  of  the  American  public 
and  the  standing  of  American  periodical  literature. 
He  contributed  to  its  columns  his  later  successful 
novels,  'Sevenoaks,'  ' Nicholas  Minturn '  and  'Ar- 
thur Bounicastle' ;  and  wrote  for  it  each  month  the 
'  Topics  of  the  Times,'  which  have  been  a  distinctive 
feature,  and  have  met  the  demand  of  a  large  and 
valuable  class  of  patrons  who  found  nothing  like  them 
elsewhere.  Two  volumes  of  these  essays  upon  matters 
of  current  discussion  have  been  separately  published 
and  have  been  received  with  liberal  welcome.  Besides 
these,  the  fruit  of  this  period  of  his  life  comprises 
'The  Marble  Prophecy  and  Other  Poems,'  in  1873; 
'  Garnered  Sheaves,'  a  collection  of  fugitive  poems,  in 
1873;  '  The  Mistress  of  the  Manse,'  a  romance  of  the 
Rebellion  in  verse,  in  1874,  and  in  1876  a  collection  of 
his  '  Complete  Poems,'  issued  in  a  very  handsome 
shape  by  the  Scribner  house.  These  facts  but  im- 
perfectly indicate  the  outcome  of  a  singularly  indus- 
trious and  useful  literary  life." 

The  bridge  upon  which  Holland  and  Smith  together 
struck  hands  in  planning  their  subsequent  great  success 
was  in  the  old  Calvinistic  city  of  Geneva.  Of  Dr. 
Holland's  permanent  rank  as  a  writer  it  is  yet  too 
early  to  speculate.  Accepting  present  popularity  as  a 
criterion  of  merit— though  far  from  being  a  standpoint 
from  which  to  measure  immortality — he  certainly  occu- 
pies an  elevated  rank  among  contemporary  American 
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Uterateurs.  All  of  his  works  have  enjoyed  good  sales, 
several  have  been  issued  in  extraordinary  numbers, 
and  of  these  there  does  not  seem  any  falling  off  in 
their  circulation.  Of  the  "Titcomb"  series  not  far 
from  70,000  copies  have  been  issued,  and  of  the  other 
prose  works  very  large  editions.  What  is  contrary  to 
experience,  Dr.  Holland's  poetry  has  been  even  more 
marketable  than  his  prose,  90,000  copies  having  been 
taken  by  the  public  of  "Bitter  Sweet,"  and  100,000 of 
"Kathrina."  Nearly  the  same  number  of  the  "Life 
of  Lincoln  "  were  disposed  of.  Such  remarkable  suc- 
cess and  the  large  returns  the  author  was  reaping,  up 
to  the  day  of  his  decease,  from  his  pen-work,  offer  a 
strangely  amusing  commentary  upon  the  timorous 
forebodings  of  his  parents  lest  their  son  should  follow 
t\ie  ignis  fatuus  of  literary  fame  till  it  led  him  at  last 
to  the  poorhouse.  As  a  compositionist.  Dr.  Holland 
was  facile  and  correct.  With  him  composition  was  an 
early  and  natural  accomplishment,  and  his  years  of 
newspaper  work,  perhaps  imperceptibly,  imparted  a 
finish  and  conciseness  of  style  which  must  be  recog- 
nized. He  was  seventeen  years  of  age  when  his  first 
article,  a  little  fabric  of  four  stanzas,  entitled  "James' 
Tree,"  was  printed,  in  the  YoutKs  Oompanion,  &  juven- 
ile paper  published  in  Boston.  He  will  not  rank  high 
for  imaginative  talent,  sensuous  exuberance  or  emo- 
tional flights  of  any  type.  His  dramatic  force  is 
undeniable,  simply  however,  because  he  is  so  realistic 
in  his  rendering  of  strong  characters  and  startling  in- 
cidents. Much  of  this  intense  realism  is  discernible  in 
"  Bitter  Sweet " — the  poem  which  should  live  longest. 
This  work  is  essentially  a  picture  of  Massachusetts  life, 
scenery  and  custom.  In  reading  Holland's  works,  to 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  details  of  his  life,  it  is 
manifest  that  his  soul  must  have  been  rarely  impres- 
sionable and  his  memory  equally  retentive,  for  his  re- 
productions of  individuals  and  places  in  his  writings 
are  as  clear  and  correct  as  if  he  had  studied  the  art  to 
perfection  in  his  old  daugerreotyping  days.  It  could 
not  be  said  more  truly  of  any  other  than  of  Holland, 
that  he  never  wrote  a  line  which  he  should  blush  for  or 
erase.  The  moral  purpose  projects  itself  from  every 
page.  Virtue  in  woman  and  uprightness  in  man  are 
constantly  his  study,  and  if  his  plot  introduces  vicious 
characters,  its  dramatic  realism  makes  them  so  repul- 
sive or  their  ends  are  so  disastrous,  that  they  have  no 
charm  for  even  the  most  susceptible  reader.  Dr.  Hol- 
land was  married  in  1845  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Chapin,  of 
Springfield,  to  whom  the  poem  "Kathrina"  was  ded- 
icated. His  family,  still  living,  consists  of  this  most 
estimable  lady,  two  daughters,  and  a  son  soon  to 
graduate  from  Yale  College.  The  residence,  since  the 
establishment  of  Seribner's  Magazine  in  1869,  has  been 
in  New  York— a  handsome  mansion  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  city.     During  the  warm  season,  for  four  months. 


Dr.  Holland  sought  the  quiet  and  healthful  coolness  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  having  upon  a  beautiful  island  of 
that  noble  river,  built  a  summer  home  which  he  had 
named  "Bonnie  Castle."  Dr.  Holland's  health  for 
several  years  had  been  delicate,  notwithstanding  his 
generally  good  physical  appearance.  He  had  all  the 
time  suffered  from  disease  of  the  heart,  an  affection  of 
which  he  himself  was  conscious,  fully  appreciating  its 
seriousness.  Over  exertion  and  undue  excitement, 
which  would  endanger  his  life,  were  shunned  by  him, 
and  he  had  even  disciplined  himself  as  to  the  hours  of 
his  professional  labor.  Returning  to  the  city  from  his 
summer  home,  with  his  family,  in  the  first  week  of 
October,  1881,  he  congratulated  himself  on  account  of 
an  evident  improvement  in  his  symptoms,  and  was 
thought  by  his  friends  to  be  in  better  condition  than 
for  a  long  previous  period.  With  flattering  hopes  for 
the  future,  he  was  preparing  to  resume  actively  his 
duties  in  the  office  of  the  Magazine,  and  considering 
with  earnest  interest  the  expediency  and  shape  of  new 
features  entertained  by  the  management  of  which  he 
was  head.  On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  October 
11th,  he  was  preparing  his  editorials  for  the  December 
issue,  and  was  in  cheerful  spirits.  He  awoke  the  next 
morning  about  six  o'clock,  and  greeted  his  wife  in  his 
ordinary  manner,  when  he  suddenly  became  speech- 
less. Before  the  physician,  who  was  immediately  sent 
for,  could  arrive,  without  more  pain  than  had  been 
frequently  observed,  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat  and 
he  was  dead.  His  remains  were  removed  to  his  much- 
loved  Massachusetts,  where  they  were  interred  in  the 
beautiful  cemetery  of  Springfield,  by  the  side  of  two 
of  his  young  children. 


TTTALKER,  HON.  GILBERT  CARLTON,  ex-Gov- 
l|y  ernor  of  Virginia,  ex-Con  grcssm  an,  and  now  a 
II  prominent  lawyer  of  the  New  York  Bar,  was  born 
in  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ,  August  1st,  1833.  He  prepared 
himself  for  college  at  Delaware  and  Binghamton 
Academies,  and  entered  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in 
1851.  At  this  institution  he  soon  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  thorough  student,  and  early  developed  rare 
ability  as  a  debater  and  public  speaker.  During  his 
first  year  at  college  he  was  elected  by  his  class  (up- 
wards of  60  members)  as  one  of  its  prize  speakers,  but 
at  the  exhibition  held  the  evening  before  the  annual 
commencement  exercises  of  the  college,  the  judges 
were  prohibited  from  considering  him  a  contestant  for 
the  prize  by  the  arbitrary  order  of  the  Professor  pre- 
siding, because  he  delivered  as  a  part  of  his  address  a 
sentence  which  the  Professor  had  directed  him  to 
omit.  Considering  himself  greatly  wronged  by  this 
unauthorized  and  unprecedented  act,  his  independent 
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spirit  (which  has  always  been  one  of  his  prominent 
characteristics)  rebelled  against  its  injustice,  and  he 
forthwith  severed  his  connection  with  that  institution 
and  entered  the  junior  class  of  Hamilton  College  in 
1853.  By  the  faculty  of  this  institution,  towards  the 
close  of  the  scholastic  year  of  1852-3,  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  prize  speaker,  and  at  the  exhibition  in  July  was 
awarded  the  first  prize.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  scholars  and  speakers  of  his  class.  Graduat- 
ing in  July,  1854,  he  at  once  entered  upon  the  study  of 
the  law,  at  Biughamton,  in  the  office  of  Judge  Horace 
S.  Griswold,  who  subsequently  became  his  brother-in- 
law.  In  July,  1855,  he  formed  a  copartnership  with 
Col.  N.  W.  Davis,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Owego, 
Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  in  September  following  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  soon  became  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  young  Democracy  of  Tioga  County, 
and  in  1856  was  nominated  by  them  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  District  Attorney  of  that  county,  and, 
although  he  ran  considerably  ahead  of  his  ticket,  was 
defeated  in  the  general  overthrow  of  his  party  that 
year  by  the  Republicans.  His  successful  opponent  in 
this  his  first  political  contest,  who  soon  after  became 
his  law  partner,  was  Gen.  B.  F.  Tracy,  now  one  of  the 
Associate  Justices  of  the  N.  Y.  Court  of  Appeals.  On 
April  15,  1857,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Evans,  daugh- 
ter of  Alfred  J,  Evans,  a  merchant  of  his  native  city. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  as 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  State  Senator  for  the  dis- 
trict composed  of  the  counties  of  Broome,  Tioga  and 
Tompkins,  but  declined  the  nomination  in  favor  of  his 
friend  Gen.  Henry  D.  Barto,  of  Tompkins.  In  1858 
he  was  the  delegate  from  his  county  to  the  Democratic 
State  Convention,  of  which  he  was  selected  as  the 
reading  Secretary.  That  convention  was  presided  over 
by  Gov.  Horatio  Seymour,  and  nominated  Hon.  Amasa 
J.  Parker  for  Governor,  and  Hon.  John  J.  Taylor,  of 
Tioga,  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  Finding  Owego  too 
narrow  a  sphere  for  the  realization  of  his  aspirations 
for  professional  advancement,  Mr.  Walker,  in  the  early 
part  of  1859,  removed  to  Chicago,  III.  In  this  large 
and  growing  city  he  found  ample  scope  for  his  untiring 
energy  and  conceded  ability  as  a  lawyer,  advocate  and 
business  man,  and  soon  took  a  leading  position  in  his 
profession  and  in  politics.  In  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1860  he  was  the  ardent  supporter  and  per- 
sonal friend  of  Senator  Douglas,  and  made  many 
speeches  in  his  behalf.  He  organized  and  became  the 
President  of  the  Douglas  Invincible  Club  of  Chicago, 
a  club  composed  of  several  hundred  of  the  most  active 
young  Democrats  of  the  city,  who  formed  the  Guard 
of  Honor  to  the  distinguished  Senator  at  the  reception 
given  him  by  the  Democracy  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  Chicago  during  the  campaign,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  acted  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  funeral 


obsequies  of  the  deceased  statesman.  The  disturbed 
condition  of  public  affairs  immediately  succeeding  the 
inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  in  March,  1861, 
found  in  Mr.  Walker  an  active  and  uncompromising 
Unionist,  holding  to  the  opinion,  as  expressed  by  him 
in  a  public  speech,  that  "  the  fathers  formed  our  gov- 
ernment for  perpetuity.  They  omitted  no  principle 
necessary  to  its  preservation,  and  they  included  none 
which,  properly  aJministered,  could  work  its  destruc- 
tion. The  nullification  or  repudiation  of  Federal  au- 
thority by  the  individual  action  of  the  States  was  as 
foreign  to  their  design  as  the  absorption  of  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  States  by  the  Federal  Government ; 
for  the  triumph  of  either  involved  the  destruction  of 
the  Union."  The  first  angry  gun  was  discharged  at 
Fort  Sumter  just  two  days  before  the  Chicago  city 
election,  at  which  Mr.  Walker  was  a  candidate  for 
Corporation  Counsel,  having  been  nominated  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  Democrats  and  Union  Republicans 
upon  a  ticket  selected  from  both  parties,  but,  in  the 
excitement  consequent  upon  that  opening  event  of  the 
war,  the  whole  regular  Republican  ticket  was  elected, 
alhough  Mr.  Walker  received  over  800  more  votes  than 
the  balance  of  his  ticket.  In  1863  he  was  nominated 
as  a  candidate  for  County  Judge  and  Surrogate  of 
Cook  County  ("which  includes  the  city  of  Chicago), 
but  being  constitutionally  ineligible  on  account  of  his 
brief  residence  in  the  State,  he  declined  the  nomina- 
tion in  favor  of  a  friend,  who  was  elected,  as  was  also 
the  whole  ticket.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he  was  chosen 
Cha>rman  of  the  city  Democratic  Convention,  and  so 
discharged  the  difficult  duties  of  that  position  that  he 
was  thereafter  made  Chairman  of  every  Democratic 
convention  held  in  Chicago  during  his  residence  there. 
At  the  city  election  that  year  the  Democrats  triumphed 
for  the  first  time  since  the  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Mr.  Walker  was  frequently  a  delegate 
from  Chicago  to  the  Democratic  State  Conventions. 
In  1863  he  became  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Walker, 
Thomas  &  Hart,  one  of  the  prominent  law  firms  of 
that  city.  Visiting  Fortress  Monroe  and  Norfolk  upon 
important  legal  business  in  March,  1864,  he  was  de- 
tained there  several  weeks,  and  during  that  time  he 
was  surprised  to  find  himself  rapidly  recovering  from 
a  disease  (catarrh  of  the  head  and  throat),  which  had 
become  chronic  and  from  which  he  had  greatly  suffer- 
ed. On  his  return  to  Chicago  this  disease  at  once  re- 
appeared, as  severe  and  malignant  as  ever.  As  soon 
as  he  could  arrange  his  affairs  he  again  visited  Norfolk, 
and,  experiencing  like  beneficial  effects  upon  his 
health  as  on  his  former  visit,  he  determined  to  make 
that  city  his  future  home.  Health,  not  political  p.-e- 
ferment,  constituted  the  chief  motive  for  his  removal 
to  Virginia.  In  fact,  he  probably  never  then  dreamed 
of  the  brilliant  future  before  him,  and  yet  that  re- 
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moval  marks  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  his 
eventful  career.  With  the  State  of  Virginia  tlie  name 
of  Governor  Walker  will  be  forever  honorably  and  in- 
dissolubly  connected.  At  Norfolk,  finding  his  health 
completely  restored,  in  the  early  part  of  1865  he  or- 
ganized the  Exchange  National  Bank,  vrhich,  from  the 
day  it  began  business,  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  prosperous  financial  Institutions  in  the 
South;  He  was  elected  the  first  President  of  this 
bank,  and  held  that  position  until  after  he  became 
Governor  of  the  State.  He  was  also  largely  inter- 
ested in  other  business  enterprises,  notably  the  Ameri- 
can Fire  Insurance  Company  and  the  Atlantic  Iron 
Works  and  Dock  Co.,  of  which,  in  1866,  he  became 
the  President,  and  was  re-elected  each  year  thereafter 
until  after  he  was  elected  Governor.  In  1867,  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  white  people  of  Norfolk  of 
all  classes,  he  permitted  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  can- 
didate for  election  to  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, called  to  assemble  at  Richmond  in  December  of 
that  year ;  and,  although  at  the  election  he  received 
the  largest  number  of  white  votes  that  had  ever  been 
cast  for  a  candidate  in  that  city,  he  was  defeated  by 
the  negroes.  But,  although  defeated,  when  the  con- 
vention assembled,  foreseeing  the  dangers  which  en- 
vironed hi^  adopted  State  from  tlie  action  of  its  Re- 
publican majority,  composed,  as  it  largely  was,  of 
ignorant  negroes  and  inexperienced  whites,  he  actively 
exerted  all  the  influence  at  his  command,  both  through 
its  members  and  through  leading  members  of  Con- 
gress and  Senators,  to  secure  a  sound'  and  liberal  con- 
stitution— such  a  constitution  as  the  real,  substantial, 
tax-paying  and  intelligent  people  of  the  State  could 
and  would  adopt.  In  these  efforts  he  was  but  partial- 
ly successful.  If  adopted  as  framed  by  the  convention, 
through  its  test  oaths  and  disfranchising  clauses  it 
would  have  effectually  placed  the  State  under  the  com- 
plete and  absolute  control  of  the  negroes  who  consti- 
tuted but  five-twelfths  of  its  population.  To  avert  this 
calamity  Mr.  Walker  redoubled  his  efforts.  The  election 
to  adopt  the  constitution  and  elect  a  Legislature  and 
State  officers  was  postponed  until  March,  1869,  when, 
through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Walker  and  others.  Congress 
passed  a  law  authorizing  tlie  President,  by  proclama- 
tion, to  fix  the  time  for  an  election,  and  at  his  discretion 
to  submit  objectionable  clauses  of  the  constitution  to  a 
separate  and  distinct  vote,  as  he  might  deem  best.  By 
virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  by  this  act  the  Presi- 
dent ordered  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1869,  and  directed  that  the  test  oath  and  disfranchising 
clauses  of  the  proposed  constitution  be  voted  upon 
■separately.  The  Republicans  at  once  convened  a  State 
Convention,  nominated  a  ticket  for  State  officers,  at 
the  head  of  wliich  was  Gen.  H.  H.  Wells  for  Governor, 
and  resolved  that  the  constitution  ought  to  be  adopted 


entire  and  unexpurgated.  That  constitution  contained 
not  only  the  objectionable  clauses  above  mentioned, 
but  it  also  provided  for  universal  negro  suffrage.  In 
1868,  when  it  was  supposed  tliat  an  election  would  be 
held,  tlie  Conservative  or  Democratic  party  had  called 
a  State  Convention  and  nominated  a  State  ticket  upon 
a  platform  opposing  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitution, and  emphatically  opposing  negro  suffrage ; 
and  the  State  was  thoroughly  canvassed  upon  these 
questions.  When,  however,  the  election  was  ordered 
in  1869,  and  the  Republicans  had  nominated  their 
ticket,  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  State  saw  that 
a  change  of  position  and  of  candidates  was  absolutely 
essential  to  save  the  State  from  negro  rule.  Then  it 
was  that  public  attention  was  turned  to  Mr.  Walker, 
already  well-known  as  an  honest,  public-spirited  citi- 
zen and  successful  business  man,  with  broad  and 
liberal  political  views,  and  he  was  earnestly  solicited 
to  become  a  candidate  for  Governor  in  opposition  to 
the  Republicans.  Hundreds  of  printed  petitions, 
signed  by  thousands  of  the  best  men  of  the  State,  were 
addressed  to  him  soliciting  him  to  become  a  candidate. 
Finally,  at  a  conference  of  leading  men  held  in  Rich- 
mond, he  decided  to  announce  himself  a  candidate  for 
Governor,  and  did  so  the  next  day  in  a  public  speech 
delivered  from  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  he  proclaimed  his  platform  to  be 
the  honest  acceptance  and  execution  of  the  "Recon- 
struction Acts,"  including  negro  suffrage  and  tlie  en- 
franchisement of  the  white  race  by  voting  out  the  test 
oath  and  disfranchising  clauses,  but  adopting  the  bal- 
ance of  the  new  constitution.  The  Conservative  Con- 
vention was  reconvened  and  the  ticket  (in  the  interest 
of  which,  and  in  opposition  to  the  position  taken  by 
Mr.  Walker,  the  State  had  been  thoroughly  can- 
vassed the  year  before)  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
field  left  clear  to  a  contest  between  Mr.  Walker  and 
Gen.  Wells.  Upon  the  issues  thus  sharply  defined 
between  the  two  candidates  the  canvass  at  once  opened, 
and  during  the  six  weeks  it  lasted  Mr.  Walker  made 
over  forty  public  speeches  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  From  coldness  and  apparent  indifference  the 
people  became  intensely  aroused,  and  the  campaign  is 
known  as  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  memorable 
ever  held  in  the  State.  It  resulted  in  the  triumphant 
election  of  Mr.  Walker  by  a  majority  of  over  18,000, 
the  largest  that  had  ever  been  given  in  that  State  in  a 
Gubernalorial  election.  The  result  was  hailed  with 
universal  joy  and  the  wildest  demonstrations  of  en- 
thusiasm and  gratitude  by  the  people  of  Virginia. 
They  felt  indeed  tliat  by  this  victory  they  had  been 
"redeemed  and  disenthralled,"  and  Gov.  Walker  in 
after  years  came  to  be  styled  "the  political  savior  of 
Virginia."  Outside  of  the  State  no  local  election  had 
for  years  attracted  such  universal  attention,  and  by 
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the  conservative  element  of  the  country  it  was  re- 
garded as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  ' '  Soulli- 
ern  Reconstruction."    Nor  was  tliis  a  mistaken  view. 
Virginia  was  the  iirst  Southern  State  reorganized  and 
restored  to  civil  government  after  the  civil  war,  by  the 
conservative,  substantial,  intelligent  white  element  of 
the  population.     She  it  was,  as  has  been  frequently 
said,  who  first  "  blazed  the  way,"  and  she  was  follow- 
ed by  one  State  after  another    until    finally  every 
Southern  State  came  under  Democratic  sway.     The 
four  years  and  three  months  of  Governor  Walker's  ad- 
ministration was  an  eminent  success.    No  man  ever 
elevated  to  that  exalted  position  acquitted  himself  of 
its  high  duties  and  responsibilities  with  greater  firm- 
ness, ability  and  integrity  than  Gov.  Walker.     "The 
result,"  said  a  Southern  journal,  commenting  on  his 
election  and  administration  after  its  close,  "was  the 
salvation  of  Virginia  from  the  fate  of  South  Carolina 
and  Louisiana.     His  election  as  her  Governor  was  the 
very  sign  and  precursor  of  Virginia's  rehabilitation  in 
all  the  powers  and  graces  of  a  sovereign  common- 
wealth that  circumstances  could  allow.    In  Virginia 
the  name  of  Gov.  Walker  is  a  household  word,  and 
will  go  down  to  posterity  with  those  of  Henry  and 
Jefferson— the  best,  the  truest,  the  noblest  that  ever 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  State."    The  reorganization 
of  the  State,  county  and  municipal  Governments,  and 
the  recasting  of  the  entire  body  of  laws  of  the  State  so 
as  to  place  them  in  harmony  with  the  new  constitu- 
tion, the  establishment  of  free  schools  and  the  restora- 
tion of  her  disordered  finances  were  some  of  the  im- 
portant subjects  which  received  his  zealous  and  unre- 
mitting attention.     The  laws  were  rigidly  enforced, 
disorder  repressed,  local  administration  aided  and  sus- 
tained, so  that  law  and  order  soon  prevailed,  and  were 
constantly  maintained  throughout  the  State.     Peace 
and  prosperitj   once  more  dawned  upon  the   "Old 
Dominion."    Gov.  Walker  took  great  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  as  ex-offlcio  President  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in'the  establishment,  during  the  first  year  of  his 
administration,  of  a  well  organized  system  of  free 
schools,  which  has  been  successfully  continued  ever 
since.     In  one  of  his  first  messages,  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  financial  condition  of  the  State,  after  mar- 
shaling its  liabilities  and  assets,  he  took  strong  ground 
in  favor  pf  rigid  economy  in  the  State  administration, 
tlie  reorganization  of  the  State  debt,  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  such  measures  as  would  re-establish  the  public 
credit.    He  was  always  the  earnest,  unfiinching  friend 
and  advocate  of  the  maintenance  of  the  public  faith, 
and  the  uncompromising  foe  of  repudiation.     "In  my 
opinion,"  said  he,  in  his  annual  message  of  Dec.  7, 
1870,  "there  is  but  one  sovereign  remedy  for  the  evil 
which  afiiicts  us,  and  that  remedy  is  a  siriot  fulfilment 


of  our  solemn  obligations."    Had  his  counsels  been  fol- 
lowed, and  the  measures  he  recommended  been  adopt- 
ed and  carried  out,  Virginia  would  have  been  saved 
from  the  disgraceful  spectacle  she  now  presents.     One 
of  his  earliest  vetoes  was  of  a  cunningly  framed  reso- 
lution, apparently  favorable  to  meeting  the  State  lia- 
bilities, but  really  intended  as  directly  the  reverse,  and 
in  closing  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  after  expos- 
ing the  real  character  and  intent  of  the  resolution,  he 
used  the  following  emphatic  language :   "Such  legisla- 
tion cannot  meet  with  my  approval.     I  have  shown 
that  it  was  unjust  and  unnecessary  and  based  upon  an 
assumption  of  facts  which  do  not  exist.     That  it  is 
unwise  you  have  but  to  observe  its  effects  already  pro- 
duced upon  our  State  credit.    For  the  first  time  in  her 
history  the  confidence  of  the  financial  world  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  Virginia  has  been  shaken.     The  very  uncer- 
tainty which  enshrouds  your  future  action  unsettles 
public  confidence.     Smoothly  drawn  declarations  of 
intentions,  unaccompanied  by  appropriate  action,  will 
not  avail  to  establish  State  credit.     Our  action  must  be 
commensurate  with  our  expressed  intentions,  and  their 
fulfilment  must  equal  the  full  measure  of  our  promises. 
The  plighted  faith  of  the  Commonwealth  must  be 
maintained,  and  her  escutcheon  kept  untarnished,  or  we 
shall  prove  false  to  her  traditions  and  unworthy  of  the 
high  trust  reposed  in  us."    The  vigor,  thoroughness, 
independence  and  integrity  of  his  conduct  of  public 
afifairs  so  endeared  him  to  the  people  of  Virginia  that 
when  he  retired  from  the  Governorship  on  the  first  of 
January,  1874,  he  was  unquestionably  the  most  popu^ 
lar  man  in  the  State,  and  could  have  been  re-elected, 
had  he  desired  it,  had  not  the  "one  term  principle" 
been  incorporated  in  the  State  Constitution  when  it 
was  framed.     This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  same  year  the  Conservative  people  of  the 
Richmond  or    Metropolitan    District,   in  convention 
assembled,  nominated  him  by  acclamation  as  their 
candidate  for  Congi-ess,  and,  although  after  the  war 
and  up  to  that  year  the  Republicans  had  always  easily 
carried  that  district,  GoV.  Walker  was  elected,  after 
an  exciting  canvass,  by  over  3,000  majority.     Two 
years  afterwards  (1876)  he  was  renominated  by  accla- 
mation, and  re-elected  by  a  large  majority.     In  Con- 
gress, during  his  four  years  of  service,  he  served  upon 
four  committees,  viz :  "  Pacific  Railroads,"  "Revision 
of  the  Laws,"   "Expenditures  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment," and  "Education  and  Labor,"  of  the  latter  of 
which  he  was  Chairman.     His  most  noted  Congres- 
sional speeches  were  upon  the  "Bill  to  Appropriate  the 
Proceeds  of  the  Sales  of  the  Public  Lands  to  the 
Education  of  the  People,"  the  "Electoral  Commis- 
sion Bill,"  and  the  return  of  said  Commission  in  the 
"Florida  Case;"    also  on  the    President's  message 
vetoing  the  act  to  remonetize  silver,  and  a  eulogy  upon 
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the  life  and  services  of  Hon.  Beverly  B.  Douglas,  one 
of  his  colleagues,  who  died  early  in  1879.  In  the 
autumn  of  1877  Gov.  "Walker,  against  the  wishes  of  his 
friends,  published  a  letter  in  The  Dispatcli  of  Rich- 
mond, peremptorily  declining  to  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election,  upon  the  ground  that  his  private  business, 
which  he  had  been  compelled  to  neglect  during  his 
Gubernatorial  and  Congressional  terms,  demanded  his 
exclusive  attention.  During  the  summer  of  1879, 
owing  to  the  precarious  condition  of  Mrs.  Waliier's 
health,  and  by  the  advice  of  her  physicians.  Gov. 
Wallier  decided  to  return  to  his  native  city  of  Bing- 
hamton,  where  he  still  has  a  substantial  home,  but 
which  he  now  uses  only  as  a  summer  resort,  having 
established  himself  in  New  York,  in  1881,  where  he 
has  already  secured  a  large  and  lucrative  law  practice. 
He  represented  his  native  city  and  county  in  the 
Democratic  State  Conventions  of  1879,  '80  and  '81,  and 
was  also  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention ot  1880  from  his  native  State.  He  made  many 
speeches  in  different  sections  of  the  State  in  both  the 
Gubernatorial  campaign  of  1879,  and  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1880,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  effective  orators  in  the  State.  He 
has  delivered  many  public  addresses  upon  a  variety  of 
subjects,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  "The  Pres- 
ent and  Future  of  Virginia,"  before  The  Border  State 
Agricultural  Society,  at  Danville,  Va.,  in  1870 ;  '  Real 
Education,"  at  the  annual  commencement  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute  in  tlie  same  year;  "Practical 
Education,"  at  the  annual  commencement  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  in  1873 ; 
"The  Hard  Times,  their  Cause  and  Cure,"  before  the 
Maryland  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  1875;  "The 
State  Debt,"  before  the  Richmond  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  1877;  "National  Landmarks,"  at  Tam- 
many Hall,  July  4,  1877;  "Tlie  Elective  Franchise, 
its  Use  and  Abuse,"  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  July  4,  1881. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  latter  address,  as  appears  by 
the  published  report  of  it,  ho  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows: "Who  then  shall  say  that  it  matters  little 
whether  he  votes  or  not  ?  Who  dares  make  merchan- 
dise of  his  dearest  right  as  a  freeman  and  his  highest 
duty  as  a  patriot  ?  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
electors  of  this  Nation  are  the  ultimate  source — the 
fountain-head  of  all  political  power — the  very  heart 
of  our  Republican  system,  and  that,  when  it  becomes 
diseased,  the  cancerous  poison  will  be  thence  diffused 
through  every  artery  and  vein  of  the  entire  body 
politic.  *  *  *  Pure  and  efficient  administration  of 
public  affairs  is  the  child  of  pure  and  intelligent  suff- 
rage. To  enjoy  the  one  we  must  possess  the  other. 
As  well  might  we  expect  health  and  vigor  from  the 
poisonous  exhalations  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  as  hon- 
est Representatives  from  dishonest    constituencies." 


His  political  addresses  at  Irving  Hall  in  1873,  at  Tam- 
many Hall  in  1876,  at  Cooper  Institute  in  1879,  and  in 
Brooklyn  in  1880,  will  be  long  remembered  as  rarely 
excelled  for  clearness,  force,  logic  and  eloquence.  But 
forty-eiglit  years  of  age  at  this  time,  possessed  of  a 
vigorous  constitution  and  splendid  health,  with  a  mind 
developed  and  matured  by  study  and  experience,  vol- 
untarily out  of  politics,  except  occasionally  by  pen 
and  voice  to  aid  the  success  of  his  friends,  or  the  tri- 
umph of  his  party.  Gov.  Walker  can  look  back  upon 
a  remarkably  brilliant  past,  and  forward  to  a  splendid 
professional  future.  Soon  after  he  opened  his  law 
office  in  New  York,  I'he  Register  of  that  city  (the 
official  law  journal)  spoke  of  him,  editorially,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  He  is  an  able  lawyer,  having  been  many  years 
at  the  Bar,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  able 
speakers  in  the  State,  and  a  most  eflBcient  and  success- 
ful advocate  before  Court  and  juiy.  He  comes  here 
to  engage  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  permanent- 
ly. He  is  a  man  of  the  most  thorough  and  unques- 
tioned integrity  and  most  affable  and  genial  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  men." 


&RAY,  JOHN  PURDUE,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  State  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  at  Utica,  was  born  August  6th,  1825,  in 
Halfmoon,  Centre  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  father, 
Peter  B.  Gray,  was  a  man  of  prominence  and  high 
character  in  his  neighborhood,  and  held  offices  of  trust 
from  his  early  years  to  his  death.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Purdue,  a  leading  physician  of  the 
county,  and  a  man  of  high  reputation  and  ability.  Dr. 
Gray  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools, 
at  t)ie  Bellefonte  Academy,  and  Dickinson  College, 
Pa.  He  received  his  medical  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  and  immediately 
after  graduating,  April  7th,  1849,  was  unanimously 
appointed  one  of  the  resident  physicians  of  Blockley 
Hospital.  From  that  service  he  went  into  private 
practice  in  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  but  soon  after,  in  tlie  sum- 
mer of  1850,  was  urged  by  Dr.  Benedict — who  had 
been  Chief  of  Stafi  in  Blockley  Hospital  while  he  was 
there,  and  who  in  the  meantime  had  been  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Asylum  in 
Utica — to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  physician, 
which  he  finally  did,  and  entered  the  asylum  as  third 
assistant  physician,  September  9th,  1850.  In  June, 
1851,  he  was  appointed  second  assistant,  and  was  di- 
rected by  the  Superintendent  to  organize  and  arrange 
an  apothecary  department,  or  pliarmacy,  in  the  insti- 
tution. Up  to  that  time  almost  all  the  medicines  had 
been  prepared  outside  and  simply  dispensed.  He  also 
took  charge  of  the  schools  and  amusements,  and  gave 
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careful  attention  to  the  important  matter  of  the  occu- 
pations of  the  patients.  To  provide  in  part  for  this, 
he  started  a  monthly  periodical,  called  Tlie  Opal,  to  be 
edited  by  the  patients  themselves  and  printed  in  the 
asylum.  This  publication  was  continued  for  nine  or 
ten  years.  It  had  an  exchange  list  of  more  than  three 
hundred  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  was  in  this 
way  serviceable  to  the  patients  in  providing  a  liberal 
supply  of  reading  matter.  The  library  of  the  institu- 
tion being  then  small  and  of  little  value.  Dr.  Gray 
proposed  to  the  Superintendent  the  project  of  obtaining 
from  benevolent  persons  a  sufficient  number  of  books 
to  form  a  really  valuable  collection  for  the  use  of  the 
patients.  This  being  approved,  he  quietly  solicited 
subscriptions,  and  then  visited  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Washington,  and  obtained  about 
2,000  volumes  for  the  use  of  the  asylum,  nearly  half 
of  which  were  given  by  prominent  publishers.  In 
July,  1853,  Dr.  Gray  was  appointed  first  assistant,  and, 
the  health  of  Dr.  Benedict  becoming  impaired,  was 
soon  after  appointed  Acting  Superintendent,  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  institution  during  the  illness  of  that 
officer.  During  the  summer  of  this  year  he  received 
the  offer  of  the  superintendency  of  the  Bloomingdale 
Asylum  in  New  York,  which,  after  consultation  with 
his  friends,  he  thought  it  best  to  decline.  In  the 
meantime  the  State  of  Michigan  had  determined  to 
build  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers, after  visiting  various  institutions,  tendered  the 
superintendency  to  Dr.  Gray,  in  January,  1854.  This 
position  he  accepted,  and  drew  up  and  submitted  to 
•  the  Managers  a  ground  plan  of  a  building.  This  was 
adopted,  and  proved  one  of  the  earliest  departures  from 
the  ordinary,  more  or  less  stereotyped,  plan  of  similar 
buildings  in  this  country,  and  still  remains  one  of  the 
best  representative  plans.  In  June,  1854,  Dr.  Bene- 
dict, not  having  regained  his  health  during  his  absence, 
resigned  his  place,  and  Dr.  Gray,  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Managers,  was  appointed  Superintendent. 
This  honorable  and  responsible  position  he  accepted, 
after  conferring  with  the  Michigan  Board,  on  the  14th 
of  July,  1854,  and  he  still  retains  it.  Dr.  Brigham, 
the  first  Superintendent  of  the  Utica  Asylum,  started 
the  American  Journal  of  Insanity',  and  was  its  editor- 
in-chief  until  his  death.  His  immediate  successor, 
Dr.  Benedict,  declining  to  assume  the  labor  and  re- 
sponsibility. Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  and  an  eminent  writer  on  juris- 
prudence, undertook  the  editorial  management  of  the 
journal,  and  in  1852  assigned  a  department  to  Dr. 
Gray.  After  the  latter  was  elected  Superintendent 
Dr.  Beck  resigned  to  him  the  full  editorship,  which 
from  that  time  Dr.  Gray  has  held,  and  has  contributed 
his  full  share  in  sustaining  the  high  character  and  wide 
influence  of  this  important  journal.     Dr.  Gray  was 


married  September  6th,  1854,  to  Mary  B.  Wetmore, 
daughter  of  Edmund  A.  Wetmore,  Esq.,  of  Utica. 
Dr.  Gray  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
charities  of  the  State,  and  especially  in  the  condition 
of  the  insane  and  children  confined  in  poorhouses. 
Wliile  acting  as  Superintendent,  and  after  being  fully 
appointed  to  the  office,  he  visited  various  poorhouses 
in  the  State,  conferred  with  the  County  Superinten- 
dents of  the  Poor  about  their  condition,  and,  in  1855,  in 
order  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  probable  number 
of  insane  persons  in  the  poorhouses,  addressed  circulars 
to  the  Superintendents  on  the  subject.  He  received 
replies  from  fifty-one  out  of  the  sixty  counties  in  the 
State,  the  exceptions  heing  Kings,  Suffolk,  New  York, 
Schenectady,  Oswego,  Putnam,  St.  Lawrence,  Greene 
and  Schuyler.  From  these  reports  he  found  that 
there  were  750  insane  persons  in  the  poorhouses  heard 
from,  of  whom  but  216  had  ever  received  any  treat- 
ment ;  that  180  were  constantly  confined  in  cells,  70  of 
them  under  mechanical  restraints,  and  some  of  them 
chained  to  the  floor  like  wild  beasts.  In  urging  th6 
improvement  of  their  condition,  he  was  heartily 
seconded  by  the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  through- 
out the  State,  and  in  August,  1855,  a  convention  of 
Superintendents  was  held  in  Utica,  "to  consider, 
among  other  questions,  that  of  proper  provision  for 
the  insane."  Dr.  Gray  addressed  the  convention  upon 
that  subject,  and  upon  the  matter  of  the  removal  of 
children  from  the  poorhouses  of  the  State,  and  placing 
them  in  public  or  private  asylums  provided  for  the 
purpose.  An  adjourned  meeting  was  subsequently 
held  in  Syracuse,  which  Dr.  Gray  again  addressed, 
and  where  measures  were  further  devised  towards 
carrying  on  this  great  work.  A  committee  of  the 
Superintendents  of  the  Poor  was  appointed  to  memo- 
rialize the  Legislature,  and  to  secure  the  erection  of 
other  asylums  for  the  relief  of  the  insane.  Thus  was 
inaugurated  the  movement,  which  was  steadily  fol- 
lowed up  through  varied  success  and  delay,  for  the 
bettering  of  the  condition  of  this  afflicted  class.  Dr. 
Gray  also  appeared  before  the  Supervisors  of  the  County 
of  Oneida  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  helpless  children 
in  the  poorhouses.  It  being  said  that  there  was  no 
lawful  authority  for  the  removal  of  such  children  to 
orphan  asylums,  he  went  to  Albany,  urged  the  matter 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  excited  the 
interest  of  benevolent  citizens— among  whom  the  late 
Justice  William  P.  Allen,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
then  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is 
specially  remembered— so  that  finally  a  law  was  en- 
acted, andthe  benevolent  work  was  at  once  commenced 
in  Owego,  Oneida,  Cayuga  and  other  counties.  In 
1857,  by  a  disastrous  fire  which  destroyed  a  portion  of 
the  asylum,  Dr.  Gray  lost  all  his  private  papers,  con- 
taining, among  other  things,  a  large  mass  of  clinical 
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records  of  careful  observations  of  cases  of  acute  forms 
of  insanity,  both  melancholia  and  mania.  About  the 
time  of  Dr.  Gray's  first  connection  with  the  asylum, 
the  subjects  of  heating,  ventilation  and  sewerage  came 
up  for  careful  consideration,  and  into  these  matters  of 
hygiene  he  entered  with  zeal  and  vigor,  with  the  full 
co-operation  of  the  Managers.  These  subjects  were 
examined  with  great  care,  and  ■with  the  aid  of  the 
soundest  knowledge  and  widest  experience  that  could 
be  obtained.  The  work  was  pressed  through  a  series 
of  years,  until  in  heating,  ventilation,  sewerage  and 
all  sanitary  arrangements  the  hospital  is  the  model  in 
the  State,  and  has  nowhere  a  superior.  During  these 
many  years  in  which  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
asylum,  in  which  about  12,000  patients  have  come 
under  his  personal  observation,  no  one,  probably,  has 
given  a  closer  attention  to  the  nature,  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  insanity,  and  no  one  has  given  evidence  of 
sounder  and  more  discriminating  judgment.  As  a 
natural  consequence  he  has  been  called  more  frequently, 
probably,  than  any  one  in  the  country,  as  an  expert 
in  difficult  criminal  cases,  both  by  the  courts  and  the 
Governor  of  tlie  State,  and  through  commission  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  most  important  of  these  cases  were  the 
trials  of  the  assassins  of  President  Lincoln  and  the  as- 
sassin of  President  Garfield.  It  is  proper  to  say  that 
the  Utica  Asylum,  under  its  present  management, 
stands  in  the  very  first  rank  among  similar  institutions, 
whether  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  has  always 
been  distinguished  for  its  intelligent,  humane  and  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  its  patients.  Religious  services 
are  regularly  held  under  the  charge  of  an  appointed 
chaplain,  and  are  considered  to  be  of  great  value  in 
their  sanative  effects.  The  Superintendent  is  himself 
a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church,  with  no  toleration 
for  those  schemes  of  speculative  philosophy  which 
deny  the  independent  existence  of  the  soul,  or  regard 
it  as  a  mere  function  of  the  body.  Dr.  Gray  is  a 
permanent  member  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion; a  permanent  member  and  eX'President  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  a  member 
of  the  Association  of  Superintendents  of  American 
Institutions  for  the  Insane ;  a  member  and  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  Medical  Society  of  Oneida  County ;  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Soci6t(5  M^dico-Psychologique 
of  Paris ;  an  honorary  member  of  the  Societsl  Frenia- 
trica  Italiana,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  British 
Medico-Psychological  Association.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  International  Medical  Congress  which  met  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876,  was  chosen  President  of  the  sec- 
tion on  mental  diseases,  and  delivered  an  address  on 
"Mental  Hygiene,"  which  was  published  in  the  2Vara«- 
aotions  of  the  College.  He  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Hamilton  College,  in  1874. 


COLE,  WILLIAM  A.,  a  prominent  merchant  and 
citizen  of  New  York,  ex-President  of  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange,  was  born  at  Southflcld, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1836. 
He  is  of  English  ancestry  on  both  sides,  and  unites  in 
his  veins  the  blood  of  two  distinct  families  of  the  same 
name.  His  father,  John  B.  Cole,  also  a  native  and 
prosperous  farmer  of  Soutlifield,  resided  for  many 
years  in  Harford  County,  Maryland,  but  subse- 
quently returned  to  Southfield,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  married  Miss  Mary  A. 
Cole,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Cole,  of  South- 
field,  for  years  the  pioneer  Methodist  clergyman  in 
Staten  Island  and,  in  fact,  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. William  A.  Cole,  the  only  child  of  this  marriage, 
inherited  many  of  the  qualities  which  marked  his 
mother  as  a  superior  woman.  In  his  early  years  he 
attended  the  local  schools,  and  received  the  customary 
education  given  to  boys  in  his  neighborhood.  His 
family  associations  were  of  the  best,  and  were  such  as 
would  naturally  stimulate  and  educate  a  bright  intel- 
lect. His  father,  though  not  a  public  man,  was  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  political  affairs,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  people  of  Staten  Island.  He 
was  a  God-fearing  man,  and  a  consistent  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  in  which  he  brought  up  his 
family.  Having  secured  all  the  advantages  afforded 
by  the  schools  of  Southfield,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  sent  to  the  academy  at  Pennington,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  supplemented  his  education  by  a  course  in 
the  higher  branches.  Shortly  before  completing  his 
nineteenth  year,  he  determined  on  a  business  career, 
for  which  he  was  abundantly  qualified  by  his  studies. 
He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  preparation  for  that  pur- 
pose, when  a  casual  remark  made  to  him  touched  his 
youthful  pride  and  awoke  in  him  a  feeling  of  honest 
resentment  and  a  determination  to  prove  its  injustice. 
This  remark,  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  taunt, 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  lad,  in  coming  to  New  York, 
would  only  do  as  many  had  done  before  him,  squander 
his  inheritance  and  come  back  in  due  time  to  be  sup- 
ported by  his  family.  Young  Cole,  however,  showed 
himself  made  of  different  stuff.  He  refused  to  touch  a 
dollar  of  what  was  coming  to  him  by  inheritance,  and 
set  out  for  New  Y'ork.  This  was  in  1855.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  situation  as  bookkeeper  in  a  grocery 
house,  and  began  his  business  life  with  a  salary  of  six 
dollars  a  week.  On  this  sum  he  succeeded  in  support- 
ing himself,  and,  so  great  was  his  determination  to 
succeed,  managed  to  save  a  little  money  besides. 
During  the  first  three  years  of  his  business  experience 
his  path  was  not  strewn  with  rose-leaves,  as  may  well 
be  imagined.  Yet  the  young  clerk,  who,  by  claiming 
his  patrimony,  might  have  lived  in  idleness  and  com- 
fort, chose  to  battle  with  the  world  single-handed  and 
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unsupported.  In  1858  so  favorable  an  impi-ession  bad 
lie  made  upon  his  employers  that  he  was  admitted  as 
partner.  Circumstances  over  vrhich  he  had  no  con- 
trol forced  the  firm,  some  years  afterwards,  into 
bankruptcy,  and  thus,  on  the  very  threshold  of  suc- 
cess, he  was  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  years  of  patient 
and  heroic  industry,  and  became  a  waif  on  the  shores 
of  commercial  enterprise.  Feeling,  however,  that  in 
his  youth,  energy  and  experience  he  had  a  sufficient 
capital  for  a  new  start,  he  bore  up  under  this  blow  and 
cast  about  for  a  new  opening.  While  in  the  whole- 
sale grocery  business,  Mr.  Cole  had  often  been  struck 
by  the  fact  that  in  mauufacturing  there  is  very  little 
competition  in  first  grades,  and  that  the  article  of 
standard  excellence  is  always  salable  at  its  producer's 
price.  It  occurred  to  him,  after  meeting  with  his 
business  misfortune,  that  there  was  a  grand  field  for 
enterprise  in  the  lard  business,  which,  through  com- 
petition, had  fallen  Into  bad  repute.  At  this  time 
the  "preparation  of  crude  lard  for  the  market  was 
almost  so  exclusively  a  localized  industry  that  the 
term  "Western  Lard"  came  to  be  accepted  as  the 
general  name  for  that  product.  No  refining,  how- 
ever, was  attempted  in  the  west.  In  New  York,  so 
early  as- 1855,  what  was  termed  "refining"  was 
done  in  a  small  way,  adulteration  being  the  rule. 
Other  and  more  pernicious  methods  were  now  re- 
sorted to,  and  both  New  York  and  Western  "refiners" 
carried  adulteration  to  so  great  an  extent  that  a  uni- 
versal expression  of  disgust  condemned  both  the  im- 
purity and  the  weakness  of  the  article  purchased. 
Abroad,  both  the  crude  and  refined  lard  had  fallen  into 
general  discredit,  and  this  important  element  of  our 
foreign  trade  gave  very  sorry  promise  for  the  future. 
Through  the  foresight,  patience,  perseverance  and 
energy  of  one  man — the  subject  of  this  sketch — this 
great  industry  was  completely  revolutionized.  To 
conceive,  with  Mr.  Cole,  meant  to  execute,  and  once 
having  settled  on  the  business  of  lard  refining,  he  set 
to  work  without  delay  to  enter  it.  His  previous  ex- 
amination of  all  the  details  of  this  business  only  served 
to  strengthen  his  belief  that  a  large  and  remunerative 
business  could  be  brought  about  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  honest  methods,  and  by  a  vigorous  exercise  of  tlie 
energy  he  possessed,  and  which  he  knew  he  would 
have  to  rely  upon  as  much  as  upon  any  capital  he 
might  be  able  to  command.  His  confidence  in  the 
success  of  an  attempt  to  reform  the  business  of  lard 
refining,  and  develop  a  remunerative  industry  by  the 
sale  of  a  strictly  pure  article,  was  so  strong  as  to  aflEect 
those  to  whom  he  applied  for  pecuniary  backing,  and 
having  secured  a  loan  of  three  thousand  dollars,  he  asso- 
ciated himself,  in  1863,  with  three  other  gentlemen,  W. 
J.  Wilcox,  Samuel  Hiscox  and  Samuel  E.  Hiscox,  under 
the  firm  name  of  W.  J.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  the  avowed 


purpose  of  the  firm  being  the  production  of  a  superior 
article  of  lard,  uniform  in  purity,  color  and  sweetness, 
and  so  prepared  as  to  withstand,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  the  damaging  effects  of  climatic  infiuences.  A 
b  ginning  was  made  in  a  small  building  at  No.  357 
Washington  street,  which  was  at  once  fitted  up  with 
the  necessary  machinery  aud  appliances  for  refining, 
and,  at  first,  the  capacity  of  the  establishment  was 
limited  to  fifteen  tierces  a  day.  Mr.  Cole  threw  him- 
self into  the  enterprise  with  vigor  and  determination. 
In  conversation  with  dealers,  seeking  to  place  with 
them  the  product  of  the  firm  of  Wilcox  &  Co.,  he  en- 
countered almost  nothing  but  discouraging  remarks. 
Nevertheless,  by  perseverance  and  hard  work  he  suc- 
ceeded here  and  there  in  forcing  a  small  quantity  upon 
the  dealers,  and  in  a  short  time  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  arise  a  steady  and  increasing  demand.  In  1864 
the  senior  Mr.  Hiscox  retired,  and,  as  Mr.  Wilcox,  be- 
yond the  original  setting  up  of  the  machinery,  gave 
no  attention  to  the  business  of  the  firm,  the  conduct 
and  responsibility  of  the  enterprise  devolved  upon  the 
two  remaining  partners.  It  was  a  seaison  wliieh  de- 
manded all  the  intelligence  and  energy  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  projectors,  and  Mr.  Cole,  still  administer- 
ing the  general  management  of  the  house,  henceforth 
gave  more^effort  and  time  than  ever  to  the  absolutely 
essential  work  of  establishing  the  relations  of  the  house 
with  the  commercial  world.  It  was  an  exceedingly 
laborious  task,  requiring  not  only  intense  purpose  but 
a  great  deal  of  clever  diplomacy,  and  to  the  well 
directed  energy  expended  by  him  in  those  first  years 
must  be  credited  the  success  of  the  firm  in  bringing 
its  product  to  the  attention  of  shippers  and  general 
dealers.  He  had  not  only  to  make  a  market  for  a  new 
article,  but  to  overcome  a  general  antagonism  to  re- 
fined lard  inspired  by  the  spurious  and  adulterated 
commodity.  These  natural  prejudices,  the  general 
distrust  of  a  new  brand,  and  the  disinclination  to 
change  which  characterizes  so  many  dealers,  had  all 
to  be  overcome.  Fortunately  for  the  result,  Mr.  Cole's 
faith  in  his  ultimate  success  made  him  untiring  In 
his  efforts,  and  by  degrees  the  sale  of  Wilcox  &  Co's 
product  extended  to  the  trade  generally.  At  a  com- 
paratively early  period  in  the  enterprise  the  firm  intro- 
duced its  product  into  the  European  market.  Sold  by 
sample,  as  lard  invariably  was  at  the  time,  it  required 
a  certain  period  for  the  dealers  in  the  leading  foreign 
trade  centres  to  become  acquainted  with  its  merits  and 
satisfy  themselves  by  experience  that  it  corresponded 
with  the  representations  made  of  its  unvarying  excel- 
lence. So  much  care  was  taken  in  the  selection  of 
material,  and  in  the  process  of  preparation  and  refin- 
ing, and  the  product  was  packed  with  such  attention 
to  cleanliness  and  exactness  in  weight,  that  it  could 
not  fail  to  secure  a  .foothold  in  the  market.     Another 
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feature  which  contributed  greatly  to  its  reputation 
abroad,  was  that,  being  packed  so  as  to  protect  it  from 
atmospheric  influence,  it  reached  the  foreign  consumer 
in  prime  condition.  About  this  time  ocean  telegraphy, 
was  perfected,  and  its  employment  in  commercial 
affairs  at  once  revolutionized  the  system  of  buying 
and  selling  by  sample,  and  in  the  case  of  the  refined 
lard  of  Wilcox  &  Co.,  may  be  said  to  have  given  its 
sale  an  impetus  whicli  would  otherwise  not  have  been 
attained  for  some  years.  Its  recognized  uniformity  of 
standard,  already  proven  by  a  considerable  trial,  gave 
it  an  advantage  over  all  other  brands  of  refined  lard, 
and,  as  prices  could  be  ascertained  within  a  few  hours, 
the  necessity  for  samples  was  entirely  done  away 
witli.  From  that  day  the  custom  of  selling  this  lard 
by  sample  has  been  practically  given  up,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  Wilcox  &  Co.,  living  become  a  recognized 
standard,  is  posted  in  every  European  market  and 
regularly  quoted  in  the  prices-current  of  the  local 
journals.  This  most  flattering  result  was  brought 
about  in  part  through  an  unlooked-for  occurrence,  the 
representative  of  the  Renter  Company  coming  to  the 
manufacturers  and  asking  for  a  daily  record  of  tlieir 
prices  and  stock.  From  the  pages  of  a  work,  entitled 
"Industrial  America"  [Atlantic  Publishing  and  En- 
graving Co.,  New  York,  1876],  containing  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  National  progress  of  the  United  States,  the 
following  extract  is  taken  : 

"The  European  countries  principally  using  the  Wil- 
cox brand  are  Belgium,  Holland  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and,  during  recent  years,  Austria  and 
Italy.  In  Germany  the  lard  is  not  only  used  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  but  among  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  has  taken  the  place  of  butter.  In  Holland  the 
same  fact  exists,  though  perhaps  not  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent, as  also  in  Switzerland.  In  Belgium  it  is  used 
largely  for  culinary  purposes,  and  also  for  pharmaceu- 
tical and  other  admixtures;  it  is  also  used  on  the  table 
for  butter,  mixed  with  the  original  article  in  propor- 
tions varied  by  family  tastes.  In  France  it  is  used  for 
culinary  purposes,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
other  countries,  being  anticipated  by  olive  oil,  which 
is  still  abundant  in  that  country  and  has  been  in  use 
from  time  immemorial.  In  France,  also,  its  use  in 
the  arts  is  greater  than  elsewhere,  large  quantities 
being  consumed  by  the  perfumers  in  the  manufacture 
of  choice  soaps,  pomades,  unguents,  cosmetics  and 
numerous  other  toilet  preparations.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  finer  pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  the 
iDest  grades  of  French  chocolate,  the  refined  lard  is 
largely  consumed.  At  home  no  other  article  of  lard 
enters  so  extensively  into  the  manufacture  of  similar 
preparations  and  its  employment  in  the  culinary  art  is 
simply  enormous.  A  recent  application  has  discover- 
ed itself  in  the  silk  factories,  where  it  is  employed  to 
give  a  lustre  to  the  fabric." 

Eight  years  ago,  in  1874,  according  to  the  Statistical 
Bureau,  the  shipments  of  Wilcox  &  Co.  amounted  to 
36  per  cent,  of  the  total  export  from  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  their  shipments  of  refined  lard  to  75  per  cent. 


The  growth  of  the  demand  for  Wilcox  &  Co's  refined 
lard  compelled  increased  facilities  for  production 
within  two  years  after  it  had  been  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  through  additions  to  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, made  from  time  to  time,  as  required,  the 
capacity,  in  1868,  was  riiised  to  fifteen  hundred  tierces 
a  day.  Notwithstanding  the  deatli  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Wil- 
cox, in  1874,  the  business  was  continued  without  a 
■change  of  the  firm  name,  which  had  now  become 
known  all  over  the  world.  The  partnership,  however, 
was  reorganized  as  a  stock  company  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Mr.  W.  A.  Cole  becoming 
President,  Mr.  Hiscox,  his  former  partner,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  E.  T.  Bell,  Treasurer.  The  stock  being 
owned  exclusively  by  the  officers  of  the  company,  it  is 
virtually  a  partnership.  As  previously  stated,  the 
lard  business  was  in  bad  repute  when  Mr.  Cole  entered 
it,  and  the  value  of  the  total  exports  of  the  commodity 
did  not  exceed  one  million  of  dollars  yearly.  In  the 
development  of  the  lard  business  the  identity  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  for  the  time  overshadowed, 
being  merged  in  the  common  interest.  To-day,  how- 
ever, when  the  results  are  almost  stupendous  in  their 
proportions,  it  is  fitting  that  his  abilities  and  services 
should  receive  the  attention  and  praise  they  merit. 
Through  Mr.  Cole's  personal  efforts,  together  with 
those  of  his  associates,  this  most  important  Amer- 
ican industry  may  be  said  to  have  been  rescued 
from  almost  certain  ruin,  and  raised  to  a  place  far 
above  that  wliich  the  most  sanguine  could  have  ex- 
pected for  it  so  soon  after  resuscitation.  The  sales  of 
the  house,  through  Mr.  Cole's  persistent  and  active 
management,  have  amounted  to  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars yearly,  and  so  thoroughly  established  is  its  repu- 
tation that  not  a  single  tierce  bearing  its  stamp  is  ever 
examined  by  the  purchaser,  the  brand  being  the  sole 
guaranty  required  of  its  purity.  The  present  sales  are 
close  upon  350,000  tierces  annually.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected Mr.  Cole,  as  the  head  of  this  important  industry, 
is  a  prominent  figure  in  the  mercantile  community  of 
New  York.  A  member  of  the  Produce  Exchange  (the 
largest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world)  from  an 
early  period  in  his  business  life,  Mr.  Cole  was,  in  1876, 
elected  its  Vice-President,  and  in  1877  and  1878  Presi- 
dent. This  organization  has  upwards  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  members,  and  the  position  of  President 
is  not  only  one  of  signal  honor  but  of  great  responsi- 
bility. It  is  notable,  and  a  fine  evidence  of  Mr.  Cole's 
popularity  and  ability,  that  at  both  elections  he  was 
placed  in  office  by  a  unanimous  vote,  being  the  sole 
nominee  for  the  office  on  both  occasions,  notwithstand- 
ing that  for  each  of  the  other  offices  there  were  two  or 
more  candidates.  "As  President  of  the  Produce  Ex- 
change Mr.  Cole  was  prompt,  decisive,  independent, 
and  firm  and  impartial  in  construing  the  rules."    He 
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found  on  entering  office  that  precedent,  instead  of  rule, 
liad  guided  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Exchange  for  years. 
During  his  administration  he  secured  an  equitable  ap- 
plication of  the  latter,  which  resulted  in  facilitating  the 
business  of  the  organization  and  also  in  securing  abso- 
lute justice  for  all.  Not  a  single  case  presented  while 
he  held  the  presidency  ever  was  sent  to  court,  all  being 
settled  by  arbitration.  In  business  circles  Mr.  Cole 
has  an  unsullied  reputation  for  honesty  and  fair  deal- 
ing. Although  a  comparatively  young  man  for  the 
immense  interests  in  his  hands,  he  is  respected  by  the 
oldest  merchants  both  for  his  sterling  qualities  and  for 
his  able  judgment  in  commercial  matters.  Mr.  Cole  is 
a  Trustee  and  Director  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank, 
and  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
is  also  a  Trustee  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  and 
one  of  the  six  members  of  the  board  constituting  the 
Funding  Committee,  charged  with  the  management 
and  supervision  of  this  institution.  Some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  this  trust  may  be  gained  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  the  deposits  of  the  Bowery  Sav- 
ings Bank  aggregate  thirty-eight  millions  of  dollars, 
and  that  its  assets  are  over  forty  millions.  By  a 
special  provision  in  the  charter  of  the  institution  the 
Trustees  hold  their  office  for  life,  and  as  fast  as  vacan- 
cies occur  have  the  power  to  fill  them.  Mr.  Cole  is 
likewise  connected  with  several  insurance  companies. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Trustee 
of  St.  Luke's,  in  New  York  city,  where  he  resides. 
He  is  likewise  a  member  of  the  New  York  Club.  Mr. 
Cole  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  though 
never  an  aspirant  for  office,  takes  a  deep  interest  in 
political  affairs  and  exercises  no  slight  influence  upon 
them.  Lately,  Mr.  Cole  has  been  tlie  recipient  of  a 
distinguished  honor  at  the  hands  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. His  interest  in  and  intelligent  co-operation 
in  the  work  of  bringing  about  a  system  of  reliable 
standards  in  the  commercial  world,  resulting  in  decid- 
ed advantages,  especially  to  Franco-American  trade, 
together  with  the  interest  taken  by  his  firm  in 
the  French  Exposition  of  1878,  led  to  his  being 
created  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of 
the  French  Republic.  Mr.  Cole  is  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive information,  and  has  travelled  frequently 
abroad.  Generous  and  kindly  by  nature,  he  is  a  de- 
served favorite  both  in  social  and  business  circles,  and, 
although. he  has  accomplished  wonders  for  American 
industry  and  commerce,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
new  fields  of  usefulness  will  yet  present  themselves  to 
him,  in  which  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  achieve  corres- 
ponding successes.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1860,  Mr. 
Cole  married  Miss  Mary  E. ,  daughter  of  Samuel  His- 
cox,  of  New  York  city,  who  has  borne  him  five 
children— three  daughters  and  two  sons ;  two  of  the 
former  and  one  of  the  latter  now  living. 


REYNOLDS,  JAMES  BANKS,  M.D.,  of  New  York 
city,   was  born  in  Grand   street,   near  Madison 
street,  in  that  city,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1833.    The 
English  family  of  Reynolds,  of  which  the  American 
family  bearing  the  same  name  is  a  branch,  has  long 
been  one  of  good  social  position  and  excellent  repute, 
and  numbers  among  its  members  several  highly  dis- 
tinguished men,  including  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the 
famous  painter.     The  great-grandfather  of  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds came  to  this  country  from  Surrey,  England,  and 
settled  at  Greenwich,   Connecticut.     Dr.   Reynolds' 
grandfather,  who  was  born  in  Greenwich,  married  a 
daughter  of  James  Banks  of  that  place,  and  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  removed  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits.   James  Banks,  after  whom  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  named,  was  a  sterling  patriot,  and  when 
the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out,  was  among  the  first 
to  take  up  arms.     Being  taken  prisoner  shortly  after 
the  opening  of  hostilities,  he  was  confined  on  board  the 
English  prison  ship  in  Wallabout  Bay,  from  which, 
however,  after  enduring  great  hardships,  he  managed 
finally  to  make  his  escape.     The  grandfather  of  James 
Banks  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Crown  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.     This  tract  of  land,  originally 
quite  extensive,  was  located  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  Connecticut,  bordering  on  New  York.     A  part  of 
this  grant  is  still  the  homestead  of  the  family.     The 
house  upon  it  was  built  in  1682.     Dr.  Reynolds'  grand- 
mother lived  to  attain  the  great  age  of  ninety-two,  and 
died  recently  in  Greenwich.     His  grandfather,  after 
settling  in  the  city  of  New  York,  became  the  proprietor 
of  an  extensive  piece  of  property  on  or  about  where 
the  present  Union  Square  is ;  and  this  property  was 
sold  at  the  time  the  square  was  formed  and  Broadway 
extended.  One  of  the  great-uncles  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  the  Hon.   Husted  Reynolds,  was  for  many 
years  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
Dr.  Reynolds'  father,  whose  name  was  William  B. 
Reynolds,  was  born  in  New  York  city.     He  was  one 
of  a  family  of  three  children,  the  other  two  being  girls, 
one  of  whom  subsequently  married  the  late  Dr.  John 
Davis ;  the  other  became  the  wife  of  Daniel  H.  Brooks, 
one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  New  York.     Williain 
E.  Reynolds  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father 
and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.     He  married  a 
Miss  Regan,  daughter  of  an  old  Spanish  resident  of 
New  Orleans,  and  had  seven  children,  two  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.     Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  re- 
tired from  business  and  removed  to  the  homestead  in 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  where  he  spent  his  last  days. 
James  Banks  Reynolds,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
the  first-born  of  his  parents.     He  passed  his  early  life 
partly  in  his  native  city  and  partly  at  the  family  home- 
stead at  Greenwich.    His  early  education  was  carefully 
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attended  to,  and  at  an  age  when  boys,  as  a  rule,  are 
sent  to  college,  he  continued  an  extra  course  under  his 
old  instructor,  Mr.  "William  Forrest,  a  noted  teacher  of 
tliat  day,  by  whom  he  was  then  taught  the  higher 
English  branches  and  the  classics.  He  had  made  such 
progress  in  these  studies  that,  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
he  went  abroad  to  complete  his  education,  remaining 
about  a  year  in  Europe.  In  the  spring  of  1852  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  medicine  under  Professor  Willard 
Parker,  of  New  York  city — one  of  America's  most  able 
surgeons — and  shortly  afterwards  matriculated  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  then  located  in 
Crosby  street.  He  continued  his  studies  in  this  insti- 
tution until  after  its  removal  up-town  to  Twenty-third 
street,  and  was  graduated  from  it  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1856.  He  then  passed  through 
the  regular  term  of  service  as  interne  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital. In  the  early  spring  of  1858  he  made  a  second 
visit  to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  his  medi- 
cal education  by  a  course  of  study  in  the  foreign 
schools  and  hospitals.  He  remained  abroad  nearly 
two  years,  studying  in  Paris,  London  and  Dublin,  be- 
coming, in  the  fall  of  1859,  a  resident  of  the  Dublin 
Lying-in  Hospital,  where  he  studied  for  a  period  of 
three  months  under  Master,  the  late  Dr.  McClintock,  a 
brother  of  Capt.  McClintock,  the  Artie  explorer.  It 
was  Dr.  Reynolds'  intention  during  this  sojourn  in 
Europe,  to  have  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in 
study  at  the  famous  schools  of  Vienna,  but  he  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  this  by  a  singular  circumstance. 
While  in  Vienna,  in  1853,  he  incautiously  expressed 
his  feelings  on  the  subject  of  Hungarian  rights,  and  in 
consequence  his  name  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
Austrian  Government  as  a  suspect,  and  he  himself  was 
placed  under  the  close  surveillance  of  the  police. 
When,  on  his  second  visit  to  Europe,  he  attempted  to 
go  to  Vienna,  the  war  between  Austria  on  one  side  and 
Italy  and  France  on  the  other  had  just  begun,  and  ex- 
traordinaiy  precautions  were  being  taken  by  the  Aus- 
trian Government  to  prevent  spies  or  doubtful  persons 
from  entering  Austrian  territory.  As  Dr.  Reynolds' 
utterances  in  1853  had  caused  his  name  to  be  entered 
on  the  police  lists,  he  was  not  allowed  to  cross  the 
Austrian  frontier  in  1859.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Rebellion,  Dr.  Reynolds  was  in  New  York.  He  at 
once  entered  the  United  States  service  as  Assistant 
Surgeon  of  the  Seventy-flrst  Regiment,  National  Guard, 
which  was  ordered  on  duty  at  the  old  Navy  Yard, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  he  participated  with  this  com- 
mand in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  was  again 
with  the  Seventy-first  as  Surgeon,  then  in  Virginia  as  a 
part  of  the  reserve  corps,  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  although  the  regiment  did  not  take  an  active  part 
in  this  engagement.  Shortly  after  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run  he  was  promoted  to  be  Surgeon  of  the 


Seventy-flrst,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  Major  of 
Cavalry.  When  his  regiment  was  mustered  out  of 
the  service  he  resumed  regular  practice  and  became 
connected  with  several  of  the  leading  public  institu- 
tions of  New  York  city.  At  a  very  early  period  in  his 
professional  career  he  turned  his  attention  to  diseases  of 
children,  and  became  especially  proficient  in  this  depart- 
ment of  medicine.  Subsequent  to  the  war  he  lectured 
on  these  diseases  at  the  two  leading  medical  colleges 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1869,  when  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  New  Y'ork  formed  their  project  for  organ- 
izing in  that  city  an  asylum  for  foundlings  similar  to 
European  institutions  of  a  like  character.  Dr.  Reynolds 
was  selected  by  them  to  take  charge  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  movement.  To  this  work  he  devoted 
himself  with  great  assiduity,  laboring  day  and  night  to 
perfect  the  plans  and  reduce  everything  to  system. 
His  wise  counsels  and  earnest  personal  efforts  were  of 
the  highest  value  to  the  noble  women  who  projected 
the  work,  and  to  them  in  no  small  degree,  is  due  the 
rapid  and  substantial  development  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Foundling  Asylum,  to-day  one  of  the  grandest  char- 
ities in  the  United  States,  and  ranking  with  the  largest 
and  most  notable  in  the  whole  world.  At  this  institu- 
tion one  of  tlie  most  useful  clinics  in  the  city,  on 
diseases  of  children  was  organized,  mainly  through  the 
instrumentaUty  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  who  still  continues  to 
take  his  share  in  the  duties  attending  it.  Dr.  Reynolds 
is  an  active  member  of  the  New  York  County  ^Medical 
Society,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  New 
York  Pathological  Society,  the  Physicians'  Mutual 
Aid  Society,  and  also  of  the  New  York  Obstetrical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  in 
conjunction  with  Drs.  Thomas,  Sims,  Barker,  Jacoby 
and  other  eminent  medical  men.  His  practice  is  ex- 
tensive, and  in  large  part  among  the  oldest  and  best 
families  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  whom  his 
broad  culture  and  agreeable  manners  make  him  wel- 
come as  a  friend  as  well  as  physician.  In  1864  he 
married  into  the  old  Spingler  family,  his  wife  being  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  Van  Beuren,  of  New  York  city. 
This  lady  dying  eight  years  later,  he  married,  in  1874, 
her  sister,  who  bore  him  three  children,  two  sons  and 
a  daughter,  all  now  living. 


UHLENBEBG,  REV.  WILLIAM  A.,  D.D.,  late 
pastor  and  superintendent  of  St  Luke's  Hospital, 
New  York,  was  the  eldest  great-grandson  of 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  founder  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, September  16th,  1796,  and  died  in  New  York 
city,  April  8th,  1877.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1814.     Having  prepared 
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himself  for  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  he 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1817,  and  three  years  after- 
ward priest,  by  Bishop  White.  On  his  first  ordination 
he  became  assistant  to  the  rector  (Bishop  White)  of 
the  united  churches  of  Christ  Church,  St.  Peter's,  and 
St.  James',  Philadelphia,  in  which  position  he  re- 
mained three  years.  In  1821  he  became  rector  of  St. 
James'  Church,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Here  he 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  establishing  the  first  public 
school  in  the  State  out  of  Philadelphia.  In  1838  he 
founded  a  Christian  High  School  at  Flushing,  Long 
Island  which  afterward  became  St.  Paul's  College. 
Of  these  institutions  he  was  principal  and  rector  until 
1846,  some  eighteen  years.  In  1846  he  became  rector 
of  the  free  church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  erected  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  C. 
Rogers,  as  a  memorial  of  her  deceased  husband.  On 
St.  Luke's  Day,  1846,  Dr.  Muhlenberg  called  the  atten- 
tion of  his  congregation  to  the  want  of  a  Church  Hos- 
pital in  the  city  of  New  York.  Half  of  the  morning 
collection,  usually  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
church,  was  laid  aside  for  this  purpose.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  sum,  only  thirty  dollars,  provoked  a  smile 
from  the  clergyman  who  preached  in  the  afternoon, 
who  asked  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg :  ' '  When  do  you  expect 
your  hospital  to  be  built  ?"  '-Never,"  he  replied,  "it 
I  never  make  a  beginning."  From  this  veritable 
"mite,"  however,  at  length  came  a  fund  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars;  and  then  a  second  hundred 
thousand,  with  which  means  an  edifice  for  the  hospital 
was  built.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Bishop 
Wainwright,  in  May,  1854 ;  the  chapel  was  opened  for 
divine  service  on  Ascension  Day,  1857,  and  the  hos- 
pital was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients,  with 
religious  services,  and  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Cooke,  D.D.,  on  Ascension  Day,  May  13lh,  1858.  The 
site,  originally  chosen  by  its  venerated  founder  with  a 
wise  foresight  as  to  the  sanitary  and  other  advantages 
of  the  location,  is  on  Fifty-fourth  street,  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth  avenues.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
centre  building  is  a  chapel,  and  opening  from  it  in  the 
side  wings  are  hospital  wards,  by  which  arrangement 
the  religious  services  can  be  heard  by  all  the  patients 
in  their  beds.  The  hospital  is  sustained  by  the 
benevolence  of  the  Episcopal  denomination,  but  per- 
sons of  all  sects  are  entitled  to  its  benefits..  From 
October,  1880,  to  October,  1881,  about  one  thousand 
five  himdred  patients  were  admitted,  and  the  total 
number  treated,  1,665.  The  expenditures  for  the  year 
ending  St.  Luke's  Day,  October  18th,  1881,  were  f65,- 
778.81.  There  ai'e  seventy-seven  charity  beds  made 
permanent,  or  during  the  lifetime  of  the  donor,  by  en- 
dowment of  il3,000  to  |5,000,  and  fourteen  provided 
for  by  annual  subscription.  A  children's  ward  is  one 
of  the  features.     Through  the  benevolence  of  a  num- 


ber of  wealthy  citizens  a  large  endowment  fund  was 
subscribed.  The  hospital,  built  originally  amid  the 
shanties  of  the  poor,  is  now  surrounded  by  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  rich,  and  in  the  pathway  of  their  daily 
pleasure.  It  stands  a  quiet  but  powerful  witness  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  a  plea  for  their  relief. 
In  1857  Dr.  Muhlenberg  became  the  first  pastor  and 
superintendent  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  a  position 
which  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  re- 
mained the  nominal  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Communion  until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  In 
1843  he  organized  the  first  Protestant  Sisterhood  in 
this  country,  who  are  in  charge  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
and  a  day-school  connected  with  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Communion.  The  concluding  work  of  his  life  was 
the  founding  of  a  Christian  Industrial  Community, 
known  as  St.  Johnland,  located  on  the  north  shore  of 
Long  Island,  in  Suffolk  County,  about  forty-five  miles 
from  the  city  of  New  York.  It  consists  of  a  property 
of  nearly  five  hundred  acres,  with  the  necessarj'  build- 
ings for  the  purposes  contemplated  in  the  plan.  The 
objects  are  to  provide  cheap  and  comfortable  homes, 
together  with  the  means  of  social  and  moral  improve- 
ment, for  deserving  families  from  among  the  working 
classes;  to  maintain  a  home  for  aged  men  in  destitute 
circumstances;  to  care  for  friendless  children  and 
youth,  especially  cripples ;  to  as.sist  indigent  boys  and 
young  men  wlio  desire  literary  education,  with  a  view 
to  the  Gospel  ministry.  Through  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  and  the  liberal  Christian  benevo- 
lence of  many  of  his  friends,  the  institution  was  placed 
on  a  permanent  basis  of  constantly  increasing  useful- 
ness. A  home  for  crippled  and  destitute  children, 
costing  over  seven  thousand  dollars;  an  old  man's 
home,  costing  thirty  thousand  dollars ;  and  a  church 
edifice,  costing  eleven  thousand  dollars— all  of  these 
sums  being  the  gifts  of  three  individuals— have  been 
erected.  A  stereotype  foundry  is  a  source  of  revenue, 
doing  work  for  some  of  the  best  publishing  houses  of 
New  York.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  a  man  of  fine  poetic 
ability,  and  wrote  various  hymns  and  other  pieces, 
which  have  attracted  a  wide  attention.  A  National 
Thanksgiving  Hymn  was  a  patriotic  offering  during 
the  late  war,  which  was  generally  sung  in  the  New 
York  churches.  As  early  as  1824  he  composed  the 
hymn  which  is  in  every  hymn-book,  and  is  not  ex- 
celled in  religious  fervor  by  any  in  the  English  lan- 
guage : 

"  I  would  not  live  alway :  I  ask  not  lo  stay 
Where  storm  after  stoiin  rises  dark  o'er  the  way ; 
The  lew  lurid  mornings  that  dawn  on  us  here. 
Are  enough  lor  life's  woes,  full  enough  for  Its  cheer." 

Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  about  the  average  height,  well- 
proportioned,  and  unusually  active  even  in  his  later 
years.    He  had  a  large,  round  head,  with  regular,  in- 
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tellectual  features,  and  a  profusion  of  silver-gray  hair. 
His  presence  was  dignified  and  venerable,  and  his 
manners  invariably  courteous  and  kindly.  He  was 
neither  a  man  of  self-reliance  nor  assurance,  but  of 
such  modesty  of  manners  as  are  found  in  few  public 
men.  And  yet  look  at  the  works  of  his  life !  Con- 
gregations built  up,  institutions  of  learning  and  charity 
founded,  sisterhoods  of  benevolent  women,  and  indus- 
trial religious  communities  organized,  are  the  grand 
and  successful  practical  efforts  to  which  he  devoted 
himself.  Who  has  done  more — nay,  who  has  done  so 
much  ?  Still,  all  this  has  been  accomplished  so  calmly, 
and  almost  silently,  that  the  world  generally  hardly 
knew  of  it.  Some  men  would  have  sought  publicity, 
and  thrown  into  the  schemes  an  energy  which  would 
have,  perhaps,  drawn  half  its  power  from  the  knowledge 
that  the  public  eye  was  upon  the  movement,  and 
achieved  success  by  pure  force  of  character.  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  achieved  his  by  the  soft  graces  of  charac- 
ter, by  pre-eminent  virtues,  and  a  pious  life.  Men  and 
women  loved  him,  anjl  hence  they  aided  him  in  his 
educational,  religious,  and  benevolent  enterprises.  His 
reliance  was  in  the  power  of  truth  and  the  providence 
of  God,  and  his  own  part  was  more  to  guide  the  ex- 
pression of  individual  benevolence  than  to  compel  any 
man  or  woman  to  do  their  duty.  As  a  successful 
philanthropist,  he  was  peculiar  in  the  means  which  he 
employed.  They  were  means  consonant  with  his  own 
gentle,  unassuming  nature,  but  not  those  on  which 
men  most  depend  for  success.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  a 
fervent  and  interesting  speaker.  His  delivery  had 
little  that  was  excitable  about  it,  but  there  was  a 
warmth  of  sincerity  and  a  reverential  regard  for  holy 
truths  which  imparted  much  impressiveness  to  it.  He 
appeared  the  truly  pious  man,  caring  not  to  give 
prominence  to  the  individual,  but  prayerfully  solicitous 
for  the  eternal  welfare  of  his  race.  His  services  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  were  particularly  impressive.  They 
were  in  the  hearing  and  almost  the  presence  of  the 
sick  and  the  dying,  who  were  in  the  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital. He  had  been  with  them  at  their  bedsides,  he 
knew  their  physical  extremity  and  their  moral  wants, 
and  he  spoke  to  meet  the  case  of  many  such  a  one. 
He  was  the  pastor  of  these  sick  people.  Going  from 
ward  to  ward,  from  bed  to  bed,  with  words  .of  kind 
incLuiry,  of  hopefulness,  and  of  religious  counsel,  they 
soon  learned  to  appreciate  a  nature  so  benevolent, 
self-sacrificing,  and  noble.  His  venerable  presence 
was  striking,  and  his  words  and  manners  the  most  gen- 
tle imaginable.  All  these  circumstances  made  him  no 
ordinary  character,  as  far  as  the  patients  were  con- 
cerned ;  and  when  he  stood  in  the  sacred  desk,  within 
their  hearing,  and  put  forth  the  appeal  for  them  and 
to  them,  he  spoke  with  a  visible  emotion  himself,  and 
it  was  felt  by  his  sick  hearers  as  well,  and,  indeed,  in 


a  less  degree,  by  all  present.  It  was  in  all  respects  a 
service  which  those  who  attended  are  not  likely  to 
forget,  and  probably  none  in  the  city  were  more  bene- 
ficial in  their  results.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  certainly 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  Christian  and  benevolent 
character.  His  whole  life  was  one  of  practical  service 
in  behalf  of  his  fellow-men.  He  neither  claimed  the 
relaxation  from  effort  due  to  a  man  of  his  venerable 
years,  nor  was  he  satisfied  without  giving  these  efforts 
the  widest  possible  range.  The  good  which  he  accom- 
plished and  the  virtues  of  his  life  justly  entitle  him  to 
the  highest  place  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-men. 
tJhobstrusive,  making  no  parade  whatever  of  his 
works,  he  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  eflicient 
philanthropists  of  his  time.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  was 
taken  ill  with  a  convulsion  on  February  32d,  1877,  and 
continued  to  decline,  gradually  sinking  through  weak- 
ness and  old  age,  until  his  death  on  April  8th,  1877. 
He  died  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Jolmland.  Pull  of  years  and  usefulness,  the  venerable 
man  passed  away,  a  ripened  sheaf  garnered  for  the 
Master's  keeping,  his  life-work  nobly  accomplished, 
its  success  assured  and  progressing  steadily  in  its 
career  of  enlarged  beneficence. 


FOWLEK,  DR.  EDWARD  P.,  of  New  York  city, 
son  of  Horace  and  Mary  Fowler,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Cohocton,  Steuben  County,  New  York, 
November  30,  1833.  After  the  completion  of  prelimi- 
nary academic  studies,  he  commenced  a  course  of 
medical  education  in  March,  1851,  at  the  New  York 
Medical  College,  an  institution  which  was  subsequently 
merged  into  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College.  In 
surgery  he  was  a  pupil  of  Profs.  Valentine  Mott  and  J. 
M.  Carnochan ;  in  anatomy  his  studies  were  under  Profs. 
Whittaker,  Peaslee  and  Parker;  Prof.  Doremus  was 
his  instructor  in  chemistry,  and  Prof.  Fordyce  Barker 
in  midwifery.  His  study  of  homoeopathy  was  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Drs.  Jno.  F.  Gray  and  A. 
Gerald  Hull,  in  their  ofiices.  He  graduated  in  March, 
1855,  being  awarded  the  first  prize  in  his  class.  Im- 
mediately thereafter  he  became  professionally  asso- 
ciated with  Drs.  Gray  and  Hull,  which  relation  con- 
tinued for  some  two  or  three  years,  when  the  firm 
amicably  separated.  After  two  or  three  years  he 
joined  in  partnership  with  his  old  friend  and  college- 
mate,  Dr.— now  Prof.— Wm.  Ogden  McDonald,  a  re- 
lationship which  lasted  for  several  years.  Dr.  Fowler 
was  one  of  the  seven  who  originated  the  New  York 
County  Homosopathic  Medical  Society,  in  which  he 
served  as  Censor.  He  was  also  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  New  York  Homoeopathic  College,  in  which  he 
declined  the  appointment  of  a  professorship  of  theory 
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and  practice,  but  has  served  as  Censor ;    has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  New  York  Medical  Club ;  the 
New  York  Clinical  Club ;  the  HomcEopathic  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York;  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Homoeopathy,   and  he  is  also  an  honorary 
member  of  several  foreign  societies.     He  is  a  more  or 
less  active  member  of  several  literary  and  scientific 
bodies,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.    He  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Medwal  Times,  in  New  York, 
from  wliich  he  retired  incident  to  a  prolonged  absence 
In  Europe.     In  1879  an  Honorary  Degree  of  Medicine 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Regents.    Although  Dr.  Fowler  has  had,  perhaps,  as 
large  and  lucrative  a  practice  as  any  in  New  York,  he 
has  been  busy  with  his  pen,  having  contributed  liber- 
ally to  various  medical  periodicals,  and  he  has  also 
taken  an  active  part  in  public  discussions.     He  has 
published  several  original  works  and  made  various 
translations  from  French  and  German,  of  which  the^e 
may  be  mentioned  amongst  the  original:  "Compara- 
tive Vital  Statistics;"    "The  Antiquity  and  Natural 
Alliances  of  Scarlet  Fever ;"  "Medical  Science  Against 
Exclusive  Homoeopathy  ;"    "Anuria;"    "  Are  Brains 
of  Criminals  Anatomical  Perversions  ?"  Amongst  the 
translations :    ' '  Charcot's  Localization  in  Diseases  of 
the  Brain"  (from  the  French) ;  "Richet's  Cerebral  Con- 
volutions "  (from  the  French;  ;   "Bencdikt  on  Brainsof 
Criminals  "  (from  the  German).     From  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  professional  career.  Dr.  Fowler  has 
thrown  all  his  influence  and  energy  toward  the  realization 
of  three  points :  (1)  A  high  standard  of  medical  educa- 
tion.   (2)  Unqualified  toleration,  respecting  individual 
medical  belief  and    practice.     (3)  That  real  medical 
science  was  a  unit,  knowing  no  diversity  of  "  schools." 
As  a  means  of  advancing  the  first  proposition,  Dr. 
Fowler,  in  1856-7,  in  the  face  of  violent  opposition, 
obtained  one  of  the  most  liberal  charters  ever  granted 
by  the  State  of  New  York,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  New  York  College  of  Medical  Science."    It  was  in- 
tended as  an  institution  where  the  science  of  medicine 
should  be  taught  in  its  entirety,  freed  from  all  the 
ignoble  and  pestilential  abominations  of   "schools." 
Greatly  to  his  disappointment,  however,  he  found  that 
for  this  the  medical  world  was  not  yet  ripe.     Arro- 
gance and  assumption  must  for  a  while  longer  hold 
the  place  naturally  belonging  to  toleration  and  demon-' 
strated  knowledge.     From  spending  much  time  in 
Europe  he  became  very  well  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  leading  thinkers  of  the  old  world,  and  with  whom 
he  found  himself  on  these  points  to  be  in  unison.     In 
1877  he  returned  from  Europe,  after  a  two  years'  visit 
there  in  various  countries,  and  with  intensified  con- 
sciousness that  in  veritable  science  there  cannot  exist 
different,    opposed   schools    of  belief,    inasmuch   as 
science  is  not  belief,  but  knowledge.     He  felt  as  he 


had  always  felt,  only  with  greater  intensity,  that 
homcBopathy  had  no  valid  claim  to  be  considered  as 
the  school  or  as  a  school  of  medicine ;  it  was  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less  than  a  part  of  medicine  in  its 
totality;  a  part  of  one  branch  of  medicine— thera- 
peutics. He  also  keenly  appreciated  the  disadvantages 
suffered  by  the  medical  profession  in  his  own  country, 
from  the  shameless  laxity  of  requirements  for  a  medical 
degree,  and  he  determined  to  devote  himself  as  much 
as  possible  to  a  reform  in  these  two  matters.  As  a 
first  step,  he  introduced  the  following  resolution  to  the 
New  York  County  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society,  by 
which  it  was  adopted,  and  subsequently  to  the  Homceo- 
palhic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by 
which  it  was  also  adopted  : 

"  RemJmed,  That  in  common  with  other  existing  as- 
sociations which  have  lor  their  object  investigations 
and  other  labors  which  may  contribute  to  the  promo-, 
tion  of  medical  science,  we  hereby  declare  that  al- 
though firmly  believing  the  principle  "  Similia  Simili- 
Ims  Curantur  "  to  constitute  the  best  general  guide  in 
the  selection  of  remedies,  and  fully  intending  to  carry 
out  this  principle  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  this  belief 
does  not  debar  us  from  recognizing  and  making  use  of 
the  results  of  any  experience,  and  we  shall  exercise 
and  defend  the  inviolable  right  of  every  educated  phy- 
sician to  make  practical  use  of  any  established  prin- 
ciple in  medical  science,  or  of  any  therapeutical  facts 
founded  on  experiments  and  verified  by  experience,  so 
far  as  in  his  individual  judgment  they  shall  tend  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  those  under  his  professional 
care." 

The  societies  of  various  other  States  followed  in  the 
same  footsteps,  and  the  debates  and  controversies 
which  ensued  for  two  years,  are  on  public  record 
and  known  to  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  pro- 
fession. 


HOUGHTON,  REV.  GEORGE  H.,  D.D.,  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration  (Episcopal), 
New.Y'ork,  was  born  at  Deerfleld,  Mass.,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1830.  He  was  graduated  at  the  New  York 
University  in  1843,  and  pursued  his  theological  course 
privately.  He  took  orders  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  and 
after  remaining  one  year  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg, at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1848,  commenced  officiating  at  a  private  house  for 
a  small  number  of  persons  who,  in  the  following  year, 
were  organized  as  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration. 
Soon  after  a  location  on  Twenty-ninth  street,  near 
Fifth  avenue,  was  chosen,  and,  through  tlie  disinter- 
ested benevolence  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  parish, 
a  church  edifice  was  commenced,  which  was  occupied 
on  Sunday,  March  10th,  1850.  Additions  have  been 
made  to  the  building  from  time  to  time,  and  it  now  has 
the  form  of  an  L,  occupying  one  side  and  the  rear  of 
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the  property,  with  the  rectory  on  the  other  side.  The 
church  is  a  long,  low  building ;  the  several  entrances 
have  turrets  over  them  ;  in  front  is  a  small  park  with 
trees  and  flowers,  and  the  whole  has  a  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. Until  May,  1854,  the  entire  pew  rents  were 
ased  for  reducing  the  debt  incurred  in  purchasing  the 
ground  and  building,  two  hundred  dollars  being  the 
largest  single  offering  made  at  one  time  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  parish  for  these  purposes.  The  pews — 
which  are  rented,  not  sold — are  rated  much  below  the 
ordinary  average,  while  there  arc  one  hundred  and 
fifty  free  sittings.  These  latter  are  in  the  chapel  part 
of  the  edifice,  which  is  so  arranged  that,  by  turning 
the  seats,  it  becomes  a  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
clmrch.  During  ten  years  Dr.  Houghton  gave  to  the 
church,  of  his  earnings  in  another  sphere  of  duty,  more 
than  three  thousand  dollars,  and  duiing  four  years  re- 
ceived irregular  salary.  The  congregation  is  now  one 
of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  in  New  York.  Dr. 
Houghton  held  the  position  of  instructor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  in  connection  with 
his  rectorship,  and  finally  resigned  after  a  service  of 
twelve  years.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Columbia  College,  in  1859.  His  publications  consist 
of  occasional  sermons.  His  attainments  in  the  He- 
brew are  such  that  he  has  established  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher  of  it.  The  study  of  this  language 
with  him  has  been  most  enthusiastically  pursued,  as  it 
has  appealed  so  much  to  his  religious  emotions.  While 
he  has  a  great  love  for  refined  literature,  and  a  passion 
for  art,  still  he  allows  himself  but  little  respite  from 
severe  application  to  theological  investigations.  Dr. 
Houghton  and  his  church  have  received  great  promi- 
nence from  the  fact  of  his  having  there  performed  the 
burial  service  over  the  remains  of  a  worthy  deceased 
actor,  George  Holland,  this  rite  having  been  refused 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sabine.  Many  expressions  of  the 
public  concurrence  in  the  action  of  Dr.  Houghton  took 
place,  and  the  "little  church  around  the  corner,"  the 
language  in  which  it  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sabine, 
has  become  embalmed  in  the  lasting  remembrance  of 
all  truly  Christian  people.  Dr.  Houghton's  whole  life 
has  been  remarkable  for  its  uprightness  and  piety.  In 
strictness  to  conscientious  duty  and  religious  responsi- 
bility it  has  been  undeviating  from  youth  up.  He  is  a 
moral  hero  in  every  sense.  Personal  sacrifice,  and 
even  suffering,  have  never  been  considered  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  demands  of  duty  have  always  been  re- 
garded in  their  largest  scope,  and  to  discharge  them 
fully  has  been  an  aim  to  which  all  else  was  subordin- 
ate. The  exact  line  of  duty,  and  the  way  lighted  at 
every  step  by  an  approving  conscience,  have  been  the 
only  paths  in  which  his  feet  have  gone.  Honorable, 
just,  conscientious,  and  heroic  in  holding  to  them  all, 
he  has  truly  illustrated  the  Christian  life.     His  minis- 


trations in  his  present  parish  were  commenced  with 
only  six  persons  as  attendants  upon  them,  and  now  he 
has  reared  a  fine  church,  and  drawn  about  him  a 
numerous  and  devoted  congregation.  He  has  done  it 
by  great  labor,  but  more  by  the  fascination  of  his 
character  and  the  beauty  of  his  life.  Those  out  of  his 
own  denomination  have  aided  him  because  they  saw 
that  he  was  a  Christian  hero,  and  those  of  his  immedi- 
ate flocic  have  spiritedly  upheld  him  because  amidst 
earth's  temptations  he  was  upholding  them.  As  a 
man  he  is  everywhere  cherished ;  as  a  citizen  he  is  re- 
spected by  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact ;  and 
as  the  pastor  he  is  sincerely  beloved  by  all  his  people. 


STEWART,  JOHN  AIKMAN,  of  New  York  city. 
President  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  and 
formerly  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Unitecl  States 
at  New  York,  was  born  in  Fulton  street,  in  that  city, 
August  36th,  1833.  His  father,  John  Stewart,  a  native 
of  the  Island  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides  group,  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  Scotland,  was  born  on  the  13th 
of  August,  1791.  He  emigrated  to  this  country  when 
quite  young,  and  settled  in  New  York  city,  wliere  he 
followed  his  trade  of  ship  carpenter  for  a  limited 
period,  and  then  embarked  in  business.  For  many 
years  he  was  one  of  the  Assessors  for  the  Twelfth  and 
Sixteenth  wards,  and,  subsequently.  Receiver  of  Taxes. 
His  death,  which  occurred  in  1849,  was  greatly  regret- 
ted, as  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  force  of  character, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  Tlie 
mother  of  our  sketch,  Mary  Aikman,  the  daughter  of 
John  Aikman  and  Ann  Marion  Speir,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  February  15th,  1796,  and  was  married  to 
John  Stewart,  June  11th,  1817.  Slie  died  December 
17th,  1871,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her  age.  Her 
father,  John  Aikman,  a  native  of  Falkirk,  Sterling 
County,  Scotland,  was  born  in  1758,  being  the  son  of 
Robert  Aikman,  who  was  an  elder  in  the  Establislied 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  was  also  his  father  before  him. 
He  came  to  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years,  and  was  married,  in  1786,  to  Ann  Marion 
Speir,  who  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  The  third 
child  of  John  Stewart  and  Mary  Aikman,  John  Aik- 
man Stewart,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received  his 
preliminary  education  in  Public  School  No.  15,  in 
East  Twenty-seventh  street.  New  York,  (then  under 
the  direction  of  William  A.  Walker  as  Principal,  who 
subsequently  became  a  member  of  Congress  from  New 
York  city)  from  whence  he  entered  Columbia  College, 
and  graduated  in  1840,  having  completed  the  literary 
and  scientific  course  of  instruction  in  that  institution. 
In  1843,  being  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  con- 
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tinned  in  that  position  until  1850,  when  he  was  invited 
to  become  the  Actuary  of  the  United  States  Life  In- 
surance Company,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  that  ofiBce.     He  remained  in  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany until  1853,  when  he  resigned  his  position  to  accept 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York— which  had  just  been  chartered  by 
the  State  Legislature,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Stewart— and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  that  position  until  pressingly  invited  by  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  and  the  Hon.  William  Pitt  Fessenden, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  become  Assistant  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  at  New  York,  in  June,  1864. 
Mr.  Stewart  had  previoufly  declined  to  accept  that 
oflSce  when  tendered  to  him  by  Secretary  Chase ;  but 
now  that  the  Eebellion  was  at  its  height,  public  con- 
fidence wavering,  the  National  credit  jeopardized,  and 
the  Union  in  peril,  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  declining 
the  renewed  invitation,  and  accordingly,  at  much  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  accepted  the  office.     He  continued  in 
the  discharge  of  its  then  onerous  and  always  responsi- 
ble duties,  with  great  acceptance  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, giving  it  the  benefit  of  his  best  judgment  and 
experience  in  numerous  important  financial  negotia- 
tions until  the  close  of  the  war,  when,  upon  the  resig- 
nation of   Mr.  Joseph  Lawrence,  President    of   the 
United  States  Trust  Company,  owing   to    impaired 
health  and  advancing  years,  Mr.  Stewart  was  unani- 
mously   elected   to   succeed  him,  and  resigned    the 
Assistant  Treasurership.     As  President  of  the  Trust 
Company  he  has  continued  to  discharge  the  duties 
pertaining  to   that    responsible  office  for  seventeen 
years,  most  acceptably  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
profitably  to  tlie  stockholders,  having  made  the  Com- 
pany one  of  the  very  largest  and  most  successful 
monied  corporations  in  this  country.     Mr.  Stewart's 
business  career  has  been  no  less  remarkable  for  its 
unusual  activity  than  for  its  unvarying  success,  and 
his  record  for  promptness,  frankness,  and  blameless 
integrity  is  alike  unquestioned  and  commendable  in 
the  highest  degree.     He  is  prominently  identified  with 
many  of  our   leading   public   institutions,   being   a 
Director  in  the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  the  Green- 
wich   Savings   Bank,  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  the  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  In- 
surance   Company,    and    the   City    Fire    Insurance 
Company.     He  is  also  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
American'  Bible  Society,  and  of  the  New  York  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  has   been  for  many  years 
an    active    Trustee    of    Princeton    College,   always 
taking  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  that  insti- 
tution, where  both  of  liis  sons  have  been  educated. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  has  frequently  served  in  its  Board  of 
Trustees.     He  belongs  to  the  Union  League  Club  of 


New  Tork  city,  and  is  a  member  of  its  Executive 
Committee.  In  early  life  Mr.  Stewart  was  a  Demo- 
crat in  politics,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  became  a  warm  supporter  of  President  Lincoln's 
administration,  and  has  ever  since  advocated  and  sus- 
tained the  leading  measures  of  the  Republican  party, 
contributing  by  his  influence  and  means  to  its  success. 
In  May,  1845,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Youle  John- 
son, of  New  York  city,  and  has  had  five  children, 
three  of  whom  are  living,  his  eldest  son,  William  A. 
W.  Stewart,  being  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  in 
active  and  successful  practice. 


LAW,  GEORGE,  of  New  York  city,  who  for  half  of 
the  present  century  was  identified  either  as  pro- 
jector or  promoter  with  the  public  works,  the  inter- 
nal transportation  and  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Jackson,  Washington 
County,  October  25th,  1806,  and  died  at  his  home  in 
New  York  city,  November  18th,  1881.     John  Law,  his 
father,  a  native  of  County  Down,  Ireland,  transferred 
his  humble  household  goods  to  America  in  1784,  set- 
tling as  a  farmer  in  Jackson.     His  family  numbered 
four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  George  being 
the  junior  son.    The  farm,  at  the  date  of  the  latter's 
birth,  comprised  about  100  acres,  the  homestead,  an 
old  fashioned  plank  structure,  standing  on  the  Troy 
road.     John  Law  was  a  devoted  agriculturist,  cultiva- 
ting his  lands  thoroughly  and  ambitious  to  have  tl.e 
reputation  of  a  successful  farmer.     His  old-country 
experience  in  the  care  and  improvement  of  pasturage 
and  stock,  was  turned  to  excellent  account,  and  the 
products  of  his  dairy  grew  to  be  so  celebrated  for  their 
abundance  and  superiority,  that  the  proprietor  became 
known  throughout  the  country-side  as  "Butter  John." 
Year  by  year  the  farm  increased  in  extent,  its  thrifty 
owner  investing  the  profits  of  the  churn  and  cheese- 
press  in  additional  fields,  until  by  the  time  our  subject 
had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  there  were  five  hun- 
dred acres  altogether  rendering  tribute  to  Law's  indus- 
try and  enterprise.     Young  George  was  put  to  work  as 
soon  as  his  boyish  sinews   could  be  made  available. 
To  tend  the  cows  and  give  occasional  assistance  at  the 
churn  were  his  earlier  duties,  not  very  exacting  of 
labor  but  impressive  of  industrious  habits.     As  he 
grew  older,  he  learned  to  do  all  the  details  of  farm 
work.     He  had  no  sympathy  for  such  quiet  pursuits, 
yet  he  did  his  share  of  the  family's  service  faithfully 
and  intelligently.     When  he  was  hardly  seven  years 
old  the  reverberation  of  McDonough's  cannon  on  Lake 
Champlain,  borne  southward  by  the  wind,  was  heard 
on  the  farm  in  Jackson,  and  a  few  days  after  the  little 
fellow  saw  the  long  files  of  captive  Britons  marching 
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through  the  village.  Youug  as  he  was,  this  spectacle 
of  British  prisoners  led  along  by  their  handful  of 
American  guards  made  au  impression  upon  his  mind 
■which  the  long  lapse  of  years  did  not  iafface— a  confi- 
dence in  the  superior  prowess  of  Americans  over 
foreigners  that  never  was  shaken.  "I  am  a-nativo 
American  by  all  the  prerogatives  of  birthright,"  he 
said,  when  speaking  of  this  memory  of  his  youth ; 
' '  but  this  made  me  a  native  American  in  the  fullest 
and  broadest  sense  possible.  In  those  humbled  British- 
ers I  saw  the  glory  of  America,  and  I  have  stood  up 
for  America  and  sworn  by  her  ever  since,  and  have 
always  lived  in  the  lustre  of  her  glory,  as  I  hope  I 
ever  shall."  The  advantages  for  education  in  the 
provincial  sections  of  the  State  during  Law's  child- 
hood were  limited,  farmer's  boys  very  rarely  getting 
any  other  schooling  than  a  few  months'  tuition  each 
winter  under  the  district  teacher,  whose  attainments 
were  generally  of  a  very  common  order.  Young 
George  went  to  night-school,  and  was  able  thus  to 
learn  reading  and  writing,  enough  of  arithmetic  to  ex- 
ecute ordinary  business  calculations,  and  something  of 
geography,  for  whicli  branch  he  had  the  prepossession 
natural  to  all  adventurous  temperaments.  He  was 
very  fond  of  sterling  books,  and,  after  his  farm  avoca- 
tions were  over  in  the  evening,  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  resting  himself  with  some  one  of  the  small 
number  of  authors  whose  works  were  among  the 
treasures  of  the  homestead.  When  he  went  to  bed  he 
fixed  a  candle  at  the  head  of  the  bedstead  and  read 
until  the  light  flickered  out.  He  studied  Burns'  life 
and  poems  and  learned  both  by  heart.  Then  he  read 
the  life  ofWashington,  "  Cook's  Voyages,"  "Carver's 
Travels,"  "Plutarch's  Lives,"  Josephus,  and  Hume 
and  Smollett's  histories  of  England.  All  these  he  read 
on  secular  days,  or  rather  nights,  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old.  On  Sundays  his  mother,  a  devout  woman, 
would  not  allow  him  to  read  such  works.  Then  he 
had  to  read  the  Bible  and  Scott's  "Commentaries 
Upon  the  Scriptures."  Finally  he  obtained  possession 
of  a  book  which  interested  his  heart  and  mind.  It 
was  the  "Life  of  William  Ray,"  which  told  of  the 
good  fortune  of  a  boy  who  had  gone  from  his  father's 
farm  to  seek  what  there  was  for  him  in  the  outer 
world.  It  interested  him  and  influenced  him  to  go 
out  into  the  world.  In  1821  the  first  genuine  sensa- 
tion of  the  boy's  life  was  experienced,  his  father  per- 
mitting him'  to  accompany  him  in  a  day's  trip  to 
Troy,  then  a  market  centre  for  the  back  country  and  a 
considerable  place,  though  barely  suggestive  of  its 
present  size  and  population.  The  thickly  inclosed 
streets  within  walls  of  brick,  teeming  with  their  varied 
traffic,  the  humming  factories  and  smoky  shops,  and 
the  busy  wharfs,  were  an  actual  revelation  of  the  life  of 
which  books  had  been  inspiring  dreamy  visions.   While 


"Butter  John"  was  occupied  with  his  market  busi- 
ness, the  boy  strayed  away  from  his  protection  and 
was  found  after  some  patient  searching,  wondering  and 
dazed,  in  the  sooty  depths  of  a  nail  mill.  He  was 
fifteen  years  of  age,  but  old  enough  to  take  in  a  com- 
pendious draught  of  the  excitement  afforded  to  active 
and  receptive  natures  b}'  the  strange  scenes  before 
him.  It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  he  relumed  next 
day  to  the  farm,  restless  and  impatient,  with  a  greater 
distaste  than  ever  for  its  quiet  routine  and  tame 
surroundings.  In  those  days  a  long  recognized  custom 
gave  the  parents  a  claim  upon  the  time  and  service  of 
their  children  until  they  became  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Young  Law,  soon  after  his  visit  to  Troy,  deter- 
mined to  go  out  into  the  world  for  his  living,  and 
commenced  saving  whatever  small  monies  came  to  him 
as  a  nucleus  for  his  capital  in  the  venture,  proposing 
whenever  his  accumulation  should  have  reached  au 
amount  consistent  with  his  idea  of  the  minimum  re- 
quired, to  ask  his  father  to  concede  him  the  few  years 
lacking  to  his  majority.  In  1834,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  forly*dol- 
lars,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  for  put- 
ting his  fortune  to  the  test  had  arrived.  The  rule 
with  adventurous  boys,  invested  -with  such  a  resolu- 
tion, has  been  to  run  away.  'Nine  out  of  ten  would 
doubtless  have  pursued  that  course.  George  preferred 
the  honest  and  straightforward  way,  it  is  probable 
correctly  appreciating  the  kindly  and  justice-loving 
qualities  of  his  father's  nature.  He  went  boldly  to  his 
father  and  told  him  his  plans.  He  said  that  farm 
work  was  not  the  work  for  him,  and  that  he  had  de- 
cided to  push  his  own  way  in  the  world.  His  father 
was  surprised,  but  he  made  no  objection  to  his  carry- 
ing out  his  plan.  He  told  him  to  go  and  do  what  he 
could,  and  George,  after  receiving  his  mother's  bless- 
ing, and  promising  his  father  to  pay  him  in  the  future 
for  the  three  years'  time  still  due  him,  turned  his  back 
on  Jackson  and  set  out  for  Troy,  the  city  of  which  he 
had  dreamed  ever  since  his  memorable  visit  of  three 
years  before.  It  was  a  raw,  rainy,  gusty  autumn 
day,  and  his  father  advised  him  to  wait  for  better 
weather.  He  replied  that  he  had  planned  to  start  on 
that  day,  and  he  could  not  give  up  his  plan.  It  was 
this  thorough  determination  thus  early  displayed  in  his 
character  which  has  carried  him  successfully  through 
the  struggles  of  his  long  life.  The  distance  between 
Troy  and  the  home  he  was  leaving  was  thirty-six  miles, 
and  the  road,  but  a  poor  specimen  of  country  thorough- 
fares in  its  best  estate,  was  excessively  heavy  with 
mud,  where  its  surface  had  not  been  washed  away  by 
the  long  fall  tempests.  Notwithstanding  the  uninviting 
features  of  the  road,  young  Law  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  his  journey  on  foot,  determined  not  to  encroach 
upon  his  small  capital,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  re- 
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serve  to  be  used  only  for  absolutely  unavoidable  ex- 
penses. The  story  of  his  first  trials  in  Troy  is  very 
interesting,  as  is  in  fact  the  introductory  episode  in 
most  successful  careers  having  humble  beginnings. 
We  copy  tlie  following  graphic  narrative  of  young 
Law's  experience  from  a  brief  memoir  which,  in  its  ex- 
actness of  detail,  bears  pregnant  suggestion  of  its 
authentic  character : 

"  Through  thirty-six  miles  of  rain,  storm  and  nmd 
he  walked  to  Troy,  the  centre  of  the  great  world  as 
then  pictured  to  his  young  fancy.  He  went  to  the 
cheapest  hotel  he  could  find  and  began  to  look  for 
work.  He  did  not  seek  genteel  employment.  He 
looked  along  the  canal  and  among  the  machine  shops. 
Nobody  wanted  his  services.  Many  would  have  been 
discouraged,  but  he  was  not.  As  he  was  walking  in 
River  street  he  saw  a  multitude,  and  upon  getting  into 
it  learned  that  a  hod  carrier  had  fallen  from  a  new 
building  and  broken  a  leg.  Here  was  his  opportunity. 
He  applied  for  the  place,  obtained  it,  and  thus  began 
his  career  literally  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  His  pay 
for  his  labor  was  $1  a  day,  and  he  worked  for  thirty- 
three  days.  Afterward  he  went  to  Hoosic  in  the 
emjjioy  of  a  Mr.  Gait,  who  had  a  contract  to  build  a 
house.  It  was  his  intention  now  to  learn  the  trade  of 
a  mason  first  and  then  that  of  a  stone  cutter.  He 
could  not  satisfy  himself  with  a  knowledge  of  one 
trade.  In  Hoosic  George  Law  worked  as  a  mason  and 
atone  cutter  until  the  house  was  built,  and  then  was 
dismissed  without  his  pay.  He  owed  a  Mr.  Noel  for 
board,  and  was  obliged  to  tell  him  that  he  could  not 
pay  him  then,  but  that  he  would  send  him  the  money 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  then  tramped  to  Troy,  and 
worked  there  until  the  winter  of  1825,  when  he  got  his 
pay — just  enough  to  cancel  his  debt  to  Mr.  Noel.  He 
walked  to  Hoosic  and  paid  the  debt.  On  returning  to 
Trojf  he  was  penniless,  but  he  had  an  old  silver 
watch,  which  he  sold,  and  with  part  of  tlie  proceeds 
he  bought  several  books.  Among  these  were  "Da- 
boU's  Arithmetic,"  "Morse's  Geography  and  Atlas," 
"  Walker's  Dictionary,"  and  a  work  from  which  he 
learned  bookkeeping  by  single  entry.  He  lived  in 
Troy  during  the  winter  of  1835-6,  woiking  at  in- 
tervals— getting  just  enougli  money  to  sustain  him 
— and  studying  his  books  every  night.  In  the 
spring  of  1836  he  went  to  work  again  at  laying 
bricks  at  fourteen  shillings  a  day.  In  the  follow- 
ing summer  he  went  to  Kingston,  in  Ulster  County, 
to  work  on  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal.  There 
he  was  paid  f3.35  a  day.  He  worked  in  Kings- 
ton only  a  short  time,  and  then  went  to  High  Falls, 
where  he  superintended  the  making  of  some  canal 
locks.  By  November,  1836,  his  labor  at  lock  building 
having  ended,  he  had  saved  $150,  and  had  accumu- 
lated a  number  of  small  books,  such  as  he  could  easily 
carry  in  his  pockets,  and  to  which  he  devoted  all  his 
leisure  time.  These  were  Shakespeare's,  Goldsmith's 
and  Byron's  works  and  Pope's  Homer.  He  was  now 
twenty  years  old.  With  his  stock  of  hooks,  his  sav- 
ings, and  in  exuberant  health,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
parents  in  November,  1826." 

Thus  far  Law's  seeking  for  occupation  had  not  carried 
him  beyond  the  borders  of  New  York.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1836  he  went  over  into  Pennsylvania,  and  en- 
gaged as  a  quarry-man  in  the  York  Mountains,  getting 


out  and  shaping  stone  for  building  locks.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  brief  job  at  wall  building  near  Harris- 
burg,  after  which,  in  February,  1837,  he  went  to  Port 
Deposit — walking  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  to  save 
tlie  cost  by  stage — where  he  was  to  get  out  stone  for 
the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal.  He  accompanied  the  last 
sloop-load  to  Norfolk,  thus  makiijg  his  first  water  trip. 
From  Norfolk  he  walked  to  the  point  on  the  canal 
where  he  was  to  work,  and  when  the  engagement  was 
concluded  returned  on  foot,  returning  to  New  York  in 
June  by  sea.  His  little  library,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Morse's  Atlas,  which  was  inconveniently  large, 
accompanied  him  in  all  his  wanderings.  Law  suffered 
a  painful  bereavement  in  the  death  of  his  mother  in 
the  winter  Of  1837-8.  The  following  July  he  came  to 
the  metropolis,  being  employed  upon  the  Harlem 
Canal,  intended  to  connect  the  Hudson  and  East 
Rivers.  The  next  June  he  was  again  on  the  move, 
having  found  occupation  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal,  where  he  made  his  first  essay  as  "boss,"  having 
taken  a  contract  to  build  a  small  lock  and  aqueduct. 
The  winter  of  1839-30  was  spent  at  Easton,  Pa.,  and 
during  it  Law  bid  for  and  received  a  second  small  con- 
tract for  an  inclined  plane  on  the  Lehigh  Canal,  which 
he,  however,  sold  out  for  a  premium  of  $200.  A  third 
contract  followed  it,  whicli  he  completed  in  August, 

1830,  not  only  superintending  his  men  and  being  his 
own  bookkeeper,  but  working  himself.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  contract,  his  balance  showed  him  to  be 
worth  $3,800— certainly  not  a  very  large  sum,  b.ut  as 
the  hard-earned  result  of  six  years  of  unremitting  in- 
dustry, self-denial  and  rigidly  correct  living,  worth 
more  to  him  than  ten  or  a  hundred  times  that  amount 
in  the  not  very  far  distant  future.  He  came  im- 
mediately to  New  York,  'and  visiting  the  store  of 
Marquand,  the  great  jewelry  house  of  that  period, 
purchased  a  gold  watch  for  $800,  which  he  carried 
with  pride  to  the  day  of  his  death.     In  the  spring  of 

1831,  Law  was  engaged  in  canal  and  railroad  construc- 
tion in  Easton,  Pa.,  his  several  contracts  lasting  till 
1834.  In  1834  he  was  married  to  an  estimable  lady  of 
Philadelphia,  Miss  Anderson,  whom  he  had  first  met 
in  1830.  He  was  now  comfortably  situated,  his$2,800 
having  become  $38,000— his  well-thumbed  library 
comprised  about  one  hundred  volumes,  the  inside  of 
everyone  of  which  he  had  almost  by  heart ;  and  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  short  interval  of  idleness,  during 
which  he  would  visit  the  west.  Upon  reaching 
Chicago,  he  was  taken  down  with  intermittent  fever, 
and  to  escape  it,  as  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  con- 
valescent, made  his  way  back  to  New  York.  Visiting 
his  father  in  Jackson,  he  found  that  the  old  gentle- 
man's ambition  to  add  to  his  acres  had  at  last  em- 
barrassed him,  his  farm  being  heavily  mortgaged  and 
danger  of  foreclosure  threatening.     Law  had  not  for- 
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gotten  Ills  father's  concession  during  liis  minority,  and 
was  now  liappily  able  to  sliow  his  gratitude  in  a  prac- 
tical manner.  He  at  once  paid  off  all  claims  upon  the 
land,  and  delighted  his  parent  by  the  possession  of  an 
estate  unincumbered  by  a  debt  of  any  kind.  Tliis  act 
of  filial  duty  and  devotion  accomplished,  he  returned 
to  Easton  and  secured  a  contract  to  build  a  bridge  over 
the  Lehigh  at  that  point.  He  had  by  this  time  through 
intelligent  application  become  a  good  engineer  and 
draughtsman,  and  could  not  only  lay  out  his  plans 
with  mathematical  correctness,  but  was  en  rapport 
with  the  most  advanced  theories  of  construction.  His 
reputation  as  a  contractor  of  public  works  was  excep- 
tionally high,  he  was  known  to  have  ample  capital  at 
his  command  for  any  work,  however  extensive,  and  if 
he  bid  f  dr  a  contract  he  was  almost  certain  to  have  it 
awarded  to  him.  His  success  was  now  pronounced  in 
all  respects,  and  it  seemed  as  if  everything  lie  touched 
turned  to  gold.  There  was  nothing  of  vulgar  good  luck 
in  this  success,  though ;  no  process  of  transmutation  of 
base  material  into  precious  metal  in  the  crucible  of 
chance.  The  success  was  an  outcome  of  the  man 
himself,  and  fortune  could  not  refuse  her  smiles  to  a 
wooer  who  in  such  rare  harmony  possessed  the  con- 
trolling qualities  of  sound  judgment,  self-reliance  and 
persevering  energy.  In  1837,  at  tlie  instance  of  his 
brother  Joseph,  who  resided  in  that  city.  Law  came  to 
New  York,  and  entered  bids  for  three  sections  of  the 
Croton  Aqueduct,  two  of  which  were  awarded  to  him. 
His  work  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarrytown,  he 
removed  his  family  to  that  place.  Two  years  after, 
in  1839,  he  was  given  the  contract  for  building  the 
High  Bridge.  Wliile  this  great  work  was  in  progress, 
liis  brother  died  and  he  himself  was  attacked  by  dis- 
ease and  obliged  to  seek  rest  and  health  by  a  prolonged 
European  tour.  He  passed  a  twelvemonth  abroad, 
sojourning  in  the  large  cities  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent  long  enough  to  study  thoroughly  the 
resom'ces  and  customs  of  each,  and  of  course  gaining  a 
practical  knowledge  of  their  public  works  which  was 
of  large  value  to  him.  He  returned  to  America  in  the 
summer  of  1841,  and  resumed  his  personal  connection 
with  the  High  Bridge  enterprise,  which,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  will  remain  one  of  tte  most  worthy 
memorials  of  his  engineering  ability  and  energy.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1843  Mr.  Law  was  induced  to  essay 
his  talents  in  an  entirely  new  field.  The  Dry  Dock 
Bank  was  at  this  time,  through  the  speculative  manage- 
ment of  a  ring  of  irresponsible  operators,  on  the  verge 
of  insolvency.  Law  was  persuaded  to  become  inter- 
ested in  the  institution,  soon  after  elected  its  Presi- 
dent, and  trusted  entirely  with  its  financial  recon- 
struction. It  was  an  essentially  different  contract 
from  those  he  liad  hitherto  so  successfully  undertaken ; 
but  he  brought  to  its  execution  the  same  keen  sagacity, 


straiglitforward  action  and  uncompromising  persist- 
ence that  had  carried  liim  through  other  difficulties. 
His  administration  of  the  bank  answered  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  its  friends,  and  he  soon  liad  it  as  sound 
an  institution  as  any  in  the  metropolis.  Having  ex- 
tricated the  Dry  Dock  Bank  from  its  difficulties,  Mr. 
Law's  attention  was  next  attracted  to  tlie  Harlem 
Railroad,  which,  despite  its  ownership  of  a  very  valu- 
able charter  and  franchises,  had  become  a  synonym 
for  weak  control  and  constant  ill  fortune.  With  an 
original  capital  of  $2,000,000,  tlie  stock  had  become 
nearly  worthless,  selling  at  five  per  cent.  He  got  its 
indebtedness  extended,  bouglit  iron  to  build  it  from 
Williamsbridge  to  White  Plains,  and  raised  the  stock 
to  seventy-five  per  cent.  In  the  same  way  he  took 
hold  of  the  Mohawk  Railroad.  He  did  away  with  the 
inclined  planes,  carried  it  around  the  hills,  connected  it 
with  the  Utica  Railroad,  and  raised  the  stock  from 
twenty-seven  to  seventy-five  per  cent.  His  financial 
management  of  these  three  entei-prises  brought  him 
tliree  handsome  fortunes.  In  1843  Mr.  Law  first  be- 
came interested  in  ocean  transportation  througlihispur- 
chase  of  the  steamship  ' '  Neptune. "  In  1845  his  second 
ship,  the  "Oregon,"  was  launclied.  On  the  sea  as  on  the 
land  he  seemed  to  have  fortune  at  Ivis  beck  and  call. 
In  1847  Colonel  A.  G.  Sloo  made  a  contract  with  tlie 
United  States  Government  to  carry  the  mails  to  Cali- 
fornia, through  Havana,  New  Orleans  and  Chagres. 
But  he  could  not  fulfil  it  as  he  had  not  the  means  to 
procure  steamships.  In  his  emergency  he  applied  to 
Mr.  Law,  who  promised  to  supply  the  needed  vessels. 
This  arrangement  was  finally  made  in  the  summer  of 
1848.  Mr.  Law  immediately  purchased  the  steamship 
"Falcon" — hehadsoldthe  "Neptune"  and  "Oregon" 
early  in  1847 — and  she  made  her  first  trip  to  Chagi'es 
in  the  ensuing  autumn,  carrying  tlie  first  persons  who 
arrived  in  California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus.  As  soon 
as  he  made  his  contract  with  Colonel  Sloo,  Mr.  Law 
began  to  build  two  steamships — the  "Ohio"  and  the 
"Georgia" — which  made  their  first  trip  to  Chagres  in 
January,  1849.  In  this  year  High  Bridge  was  com- 
pleted. In  1850  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
started  an  opposition  to  Mr.  Law's  line  of  steamers  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chagres.  He  at  once  placed 
an  opposition  line  of  four  steamers  on  the  Pacific,  to 
run  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco,  so  as  to  make  a 
through  line  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  via 
Panama  to  San  Francisco.  In  January,  1851,  he  sold 
out  the  Pacific  line  of  steamers  to  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  and  purchased  their  line  on  this 
side,  consisting  of  the  "Empire  City,"  the  "Crescent 
City,"  "Philadelphia,"  "El  Dorado,"  "Illinois"  and 
"Cherokee."  This  arrangement  was  completed  April 
1st,  1851.  In  1853  Mr.  Law's  energy  found  anew  and 
important  object  in  the  scheme  to  construct  a  railroad 
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across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  enterprise  was 
languishing  for  want  of  executive  force  on  tlie  part  of 
its  projectors,  the  public  being  deterred  from  support- 
ing it  with  means  by  exaggerated  representations  of 
the  physical  difficulties  in  its  way,  which  its  friends 
lacked  the  intelligence  to  controvert.  The  importance 
of  the  enterprise  was  manifest  to  Mr.  Law  and,  for- 
tunately for  its  ultimate  development,  he  determined 
to  form  his  own  opinion  of  its  feasibility  by  personal 
inspection.  To  this  end  he  visited  Chagres  and  Pana- 
ma, and  after  a  shrewd  examination  was  so  well  as- 
sured of  the  future  of  the  route  that  he  assumed  a 
large  block  (500,000)  of  the  stock  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  construction,  building  piers  and  freight- 
houses  at  Aspinwall — the  first  accommodations  for  com- 
merce ever  put  up  on  the  Isthmus.  The  market  value 
of  the  shares  rose  twenty-five  per  cent,  as  the  result  of 
this  action  of  a  man  known  to  be  both  a  thorough'  en- 
gineer and  sagacious  operator.  In  1852  occurred  an 
aSair  which  illustrated  the  staunchness  of  material  of 
which  "Live  Oak  George"— as  Mr.  Law  was  called  in 
his  shipyards — was  constituted.  A  Mr.  Smith,  then 
the  purser  of  Mr.  Law's  steamer  "Crescent  City," had 
become  obnoxious  to  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba, 
it  being  charged  against  him  that,  as  correspondent  of 
The  New  Ym'k  Herald,  he  had  done  injury  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  an  order  was  issued  forbidding  any  ship 
having  him  on  board  to  enter  the  port  of  Havana.  Mr. 
Law  refused  to  submit  to  this  arbitrary  demand,  and 
appealed  to, the  Government  at  Washington.  The 
timid  and  temporizing  policy  of  the  Administration 
led  them  to  evade  the  real  question,  and  to  recommend 
that  the  Cuban  authorities  should  be  appeased  by  the 
removal  of  the  obnoxious  purser.  This  course  was 
repugnant  to  Mr.  Law's  sense  of  what  was  due  to  him- 
self as  well  as  Smith,  and  he  peremptorily  declined  to 
accept  the  suggestion.  The  President — whose  infirm- 
ity of  purpose  was  notorious— told  Mr.  Law  that  if  his 
steamer  was  destroyed  he  would  have  no  claim  for 
damages.  Mr.  Law  replied,  with  much  spirit,  that  if 
the  Government  could  not  protect  its  own  citizens  in 
their  rights,  the  fact  ought  to  be  known.  That,  for 
his  part,  he  was  confident  that  the  American  people 
would  not  look  with  composure  upon  any  derelici  ion 
of  the  Government  in  that  regard.  The  result  was, 
that  although  the  Captaiu-Geueral  threatened  to  sink 
the  "Orescent  City"  if  she  attempted  to  pass  the  Moro 
Castle  with  Smith  on  board,  he  was  retained.  The 
vessel  continued  her  trips,  and  the  order  was  finally 
withdrawn.  The  connection  of  Mr.  Law  with  the 
Eighth  Avenue  Railroad  was  brought  about  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  he  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Harlem  and  Panama  Companies.  The  franchise  of 
the  enterprise  was  owned  by  certain  parties  who  were 
financially  weak,  and  consequently  unable  to  comply 


with  the  conditions  of  the  grant,  which  demanded  that 
the  work  should  be  completed  within  a  specified 
period,  or,  that  in  default  of  this  completion,  the  char- 
ter should  lapse.  But  two  and  a  half  months  re- 
mained of  the  time  allowed,  and  had  not  Mr.  Law 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  company,  advancing  $800,000 
and  hastening  forward  the  construction  with  charac- 
teristic energy,  the  franchise  would  have  been  sacri- 
ficed. In  addition  to  the  Eighth  Avenue  Line,  of 
which  he  was  President  at  the'  time  of  his  death, 
Mr.  Law  also  built,  and  was  a  large  owner  in, 
the  Ninth  Avenue  Railroad.  He  was  also  largely 
interested  in  river  communication,  owning  the  Grand 
and  Roosevelt  Ferries,  of  the  East  River,  and  the 
Staten  Island  Perry  and  Railroad.  The  political 
sympathies  of  Mr.  Law  were  not  pronounced,  and  for 
years  neither  of  the  great  parties  has  claimed  him  as  a 
member.  His  intense  Americanism  was  perhaps  the 
most  marked  characteristic  of  his  life,  regarded  from  a 
political  standpoint.  In  1856  he  was  a  conspicuous 
object  of  newspaper  discussion  as  a  possible  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  and  in  the  Native  American  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  1856,  his  name 
was  favored  for  the  nomination  by  many  delegates, 
though  Mr.  Fillmore  was  finally  made  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  party.  In  that  campaign  Mr.  Law  sup- 
ported the  Republicau  candidate.  Gen.  Fremont.  Mr. 
Law's  decease  on  the  18th  of  November,  1881,  after 
an  illness  of  ten  days,  closed  a  life  almost  unrivalled— 
and  certainly  unsurpassed — for  its  constant  industry 
and  its  never-tiring  perseverance.  A  man  of  large 
physical  proportions,  of  late  years  he  had  taken  less 
exercise  than  was  the  rule  during  his  early  years  of 
hard  bodily  labor,  and  his  constitution  was  not  in  the 
best  condition  to  withstand  serious  assault.  His  sur- 
viving family  consists  of.his  widow,  two  sons,  George 
and  Samuel,  and  three  daughters,  Mrs.  "Wright,  Mrs. 
May  and  Mrs.  Williams. 


SENEY,  GEORGE  I.,  of  Brooklyn,  President  of  the 
Metropolitan  National  Bank  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  distinguished  for  his  princely  benefac- 
tions in  the  cause  of  charity  and  education,  was  born 
in  Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1826.  His  parents  were  persons  of  the  highest  social 
standing,  and  were  connected  by  blood  and  marriage 
with  several  most  distinguished  American  families. 
On  the  paternal  side  he  is  descended  from  the  Seneys 
of  Maryland,  a  family  long  domiciled  in  the  eastern 
part  of  that  State.  His  grandfather,  the  Hon.  Joshua 
Seney,  of  Maryland,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1787  and  1788,  and  a  Representative  in  the 
Federal  Congress  from  his  native  State  from  1789  to 
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1793,  being  also,  in  the  latter  year,  the  Presidential 
Elector.  His  father,  the  Rev.  RoberfSeney,  likewise 
a  native  of  Maryland,  came  to  New  York  about  the 
year  1800,  and,  after  graduating  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege, entered  the  ministry;  he  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing clergymen  in  the  Methodist  denomination,  and  at 
one  time  preached  for  the  Mulberry  Street  Methodist 
Church — then  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  city, 
and  later  the  mother  of  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Cliurch — 
and  subsequentlyforthe  Allen  Street  Methodist  Church. 
On  the  maternal  side  he  descends  from  the  Nicholsons  of 
Maryland,  who,  like  the  Seneys,  were  among  the  first 
and  most  respectable  settlers  of  that  province.  His  great- 
grandfather, James  Nicholson,  of  Maryland,  the  first 
officer  of  the  United  States  Navy  to  bear  the  high  rank ' 
of  Commodore,  followed  the  sea  in  his  youth  as  a  pro- 
fession, but  in  1763  married  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
New  York,  where  he  resided  four  or  five  years.  The 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  found  him  a  resident  of 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  The  depredations  of 
English  privateers  on  trading  vessels  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  induced  the  Government  of  Maryland  to  build 
and  equip  a  ship  of  war,  and  this  vessel,  named  the 
"Defense,"  was  put  under  the  command  of  Nicholson, 
who  recaptured,  in  March,  1776,  several  vessels  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  British  ship  "Otter."  Two 
years  later  Nicholson  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
"Trumbull,"  a  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  severe  engagements  in  early 
American  naval  history  took  place  on  the  3d  of  June, 
1780,  between  this  vessel  and  the-"Wyatt,"  a  British 
frigate.  The  fight  lasted  about  three  hours,  at  the  end 
of  which  tlie  "Trumbull"  drew  off,  owing  to  the 
damaged  condition  of  her  masts.  Her  loss  was  eight 
kUled  and  twenty-one  wounded,  nine  of  the  latter, 
however,  dying  after  tlie  action.  The  "Trumbull" 
was  afterwards  taken  by  an  English  frigate  and  ship, 
and  carried  into  New  York,  which  was  then  in  posses- 
sion of  the  British,  and  her  commander  thrown  into 
prison  At  the  close  of  the  war  Nicholson  was  re- 
leased from  confinement,  but  continued  to  reside  in 
New  York  with  his  family,  and  died  in  that  city  in 
September,  1806.  One  of  his  daughters,  Frances 
Nicholson,  became  the  wife  of  Joshua  Seney,  father  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Seney,  and  was  therefore  the  grand- 
mother of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Anotlier  daugliter 
became  the  wife  of  Col.  WiUiam  Few,  United  States 
Senator  from  Georgia,  in  the  first  Federal  Congress. 
Another  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Judge  Montgomery, 
who  was  a  member  of  Congress  for  Maryland.  Still 
another  married  Albert  Gallatin,  the  eminent  Revolu- 
tionary statesman  and  financier,  who  was  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  Jefferson  and  Madison,  and  founder 
of  the  Gallatin  Bank.  Mr.  Seney's  education  was  be- 
gun at  an  early  age  and  was  exceedingly  thorough.  In 


his  boyhood  he  attended  school  at  White  Plains,  West- 
chester County,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  spent  a  sjiort 
time  at  the  Wesleyan  University  in  Middletown,  Conn. 
He  finished  his  education  at  the  New  York  University, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1847,  the  late  E. 
Delafield  Smith,  formerly  United  States  District  At- 
torney for  New  York,  being  a  member  of  the  same 
graduating  class.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  enter 
any  of  the  professions,  but  lie  appears  to  have  had  a " 
leaning  towards  the  business  of  banking ;  for  he  had  not 
been  long  out  of  college  when  he  engaged  in  that  oc- 
cupation in  Brooklyn.  After  acquiring  some  ex- 
perience, he  took  a  position  in  the  Gallatin  Bank,  in 
New  York,  and  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  Bank 
of  North  America.  In  1853  he  accepted  the  position 
of  paying  teller  in  the  Metropolitan  Bank,  that  institu- 
tion being  then  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence. 
The  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank,  at  the  time  Mr. 
Seney  entered  it,  were  James  McCall,  President ;  Mr. 
John  E.  Williams,  Vice-President ;  and  Mr.  Henry 
Meigs,  Jr.,  Cashier.  The  last  named  gentleman  re- 
tired from  tlie  bank  in  1857,  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  stock-brokerage,  and  Mr.  Seney,  whose  qualifica- 
tions and  experience  in  every  way  fitted  him  for  the 
position,  was  promoted  to  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  this  responsible  position 
with  honor  and  fidelity  for  some  years,  and  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Williams  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  bank,  entering  upon  office  the  7th  of  October, 
1877.  A  few  words  in  relation  to  the  Metropolitan 
Bank  may  properly  be  inserted  in  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  its  President,  particularly  as  this  officer  has  been 
identified  with  it  almost  since  its  foundation.  This 
institution  began  business  at  No.  54  Wall  street,  on 
the  14th  of  May,  1851,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000, 
which  was  increased  on  the  1st  of  January,  1856,  to 
i3,000,000,  and  in  1857  to  $4,000,000.  It  was  estab- 
lished with  a  fixed  purpose,  which  was  undeviatingly 
pursued  and  made  successful  in  spite  of  strong  opposi- 
tion. At  the  time  of  its  organization  gold  was  not 
generally  in  circulation,  and  even  in  the  cities  of 
Washington  and  Philadelphia,  where  it  came  into  use 
through  the  disbursements  of  the'  Government  and  was 
to  some  extent  common,  it  was  gradually  absorbed  by 
the  banks  to  constitute  their  reserve  or  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  export.  The  currency  of  the  people  was 
thus  made  up  of  the  bills  or  notes  of  the  State  banks. 
The  greater  part  of  the  bank  notes  in  circulation  in  the 
city  of  New  York  were  the  issue  of  country  banks, 
and  were  known  as  "uncurrent  money,"  because  they 
were  not  received  at  any  city  bank,  although  current 
everywhere  for  business  purposes.  Before  this  money 
could  be  used  for  paying  notes,  or  be  put  to  a  de- 
positor's credit  in  a  bank,  it  had  to  be  sold  at  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  discount,  which  was  fixed  daily  (and 
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sometimes  hourly)  by  the  brokers,  who  were  them- 
selves the  pm'chasers.     This  compelled  every  person 
doing  business  to  deal  almost  daily  with  these  "go- 
betweens,"  before  transacting  any  business  at  the  bank. 
The  system  instituted  by    the    Metropolitan   Bank 
' '  equaUzed  and  turned  into  uniform  methods  the  entire 
system  of  exchanges  of  country  bank  notes  in  New 
York  city."    The  methods  in  vogue  previous  to  this 
'  were  both  cumbersome  and  unjust.     The  rate  of  dis- 
count, however,  was  not  large,  varying  as  a  rule  from 
three-fourths  of  one  percent,  tooneperper  cent.,  except 
under  peculiar  conditions  or  circumstances.    Neverthe- 
less, the  aggregate  of  this  per  centage  constituted  a  heavy 
tax  upon  the  merchants  of  the  city,  and  the  ^eater 
part  of  it  found  its  way  into  tlie  pockets  of  the  "subter- 
raneans"—as  this  class  of   brokers  was   called,  by 
reason  of  their  offices  being  in  the  cellars  of  Wall  street 
and  vicinity.    Bills  of  New  York  banks  were  mainly 
redeemable  at  Albany,  those  of  New  England  banks 
at  Boston.    By  law  every  bank  was  bound  to  redeem 
its  own  notes  at  par  in  gold  over  its  own  counter.  The 
law  also  provided  that  banks  situated  outside  of  New 
York  city,  Brooklyn,  Albany  and  Troy,  should  have 
agencies  in  one  or  other  of  these  cities  for  redemption 
of  their  notes.     Bills  issued  in  New  York  were  secured 
by  deposit  of  United  States  or  New  York  State  bonds 
or  other  sufficient  securities  with  the  State  Department 
at  Albany,  so  that  the  bill  holder  was  eventually  secure. 
As  it  was  desirable  to  the  banks  to  delay  as  long  as 
possible  the  return  of  their  notes,  tliey  generally  chose 
Albany  as  the  point  of  redemption,   and  thither  the 
notes,  gaithered  in  the  city  of  New  York,  were  sent  for 
that  purpose.  Even  then  a  small  discount  was  charged 
— as  tlie  transaction  was  not  over  the  counter  of  the 
banks,  but  at  the  office  of  an  agent — and  there  was,  in 
addition,  the  cost  of  transporting  the  money  to  and 
fro.     It  was  tlie  function  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank  by 
its  new  system,  to  change  this  unnatural  method  by 
substituting  for  a  remote  and  inconvenient  redemption 
point — for  communication  with  Albany  was  not  then 
what  it  has  since  become — one  in  the  central  commer- 
cial metropolis  of  the  country.    It  received  all  notes 
from  the  New  York  country  banks  at  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent,  discount,  and  of  New  England  banks  at  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent.     This  course  was  opposed  by  the 
country  banks  and  those  at  Albany  in  particular,  as  it 
took  away  one  of  the  most  profitable  parts  of  their  oc- 
cupation.    It  was  also  opposed  by  the  class  of  brokers 
in  New  York  city  whose  business  consisted  solely  in 
redeeming  these  notes.     The  banks  of  the  city  also  op- 
posed the  change,  looking  upon  the  Metropolitan  Bank 
as  an  intruder,  they  having  prospered  under  the  old 
system ;  and  their  jealousy  had  good  ground,  inasmuch 
as  the  new-comer  added  to  the  banking  capital  of  the 
city  a  sum  equivalent  to  one-tonth  of  the  entire  amount 


invested  in  it.     The  redemption  system  of  the  Metro- 
politan originated  with  Mr.  John  E.  Williams,  the  first 
Cashier  of  the  bank.    It  was  steadily  adhered  to  and  in 
time  secured  the  support  of  other  banks,  first  among 
the  number  being  the  Exchange  Bank,  which,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Metropolitan,  almost  at  once 
took  country  money  on  the  same  terms.     The  daily 
redemption  of  uncurrent  money  at  the  Metropolitan 
Bank  was  from  $300,000  to  $500,000,  and  thus  the 
brokers  lost  a  large  sum  of  money  in  commissions. 
Eventually  the  discount  rate  of  one-fourth  of  one  per 
cent,  was  fixed  by  law.     This  discount  the  Metropo- 
litan offered  to  divide  with  the  country  banks.     The 
advantage  which  this  arrangement  gave  the  latter  was 
the  constant  conversion  of  uncurrent  funds  in  their 
own  receipts  and  remittances  into  New  York  funds,  so 
that,  to  the  extent  of  their  balances,  they  were  ready 
at  all  times  to  sell  current  exchange  on  New  York. 
Prom  1851  to  March,  1857,  the  IJank  redeemed  $483,- 
000,000  of  uncurrent  money,  without  loss  worthy  of 
note,  and  with  a  saving  to  the  community  of  at  least 
$1,000,000,  as  compared  with  the  rates  at  which  this 
money  had  been  formerly  disposed  of.     In  this  service 
and  in  its  banking  department  it  employed   ninety 
persons.    Legislation  by  Congress,  growing  out  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  civil  war,  finally  established  for  the 
whole  country,  what  the  system  inaugurated  by  the 
Metropolitan  Bank  had  already  provided  for  New 
York,  i.  «.,  a  uniform  and  redeemable  currency.    The 
Metropolitan  came  in  under  the  National  Banking  Act 
in  1865.     As  early  as  1857  the  deposits  in  the  banli 
equalled  $5,000,000.     They  have  since  trebled  that 
sum.     Mr.  Seney  is  the  third  person  who  has  held 
the  office  of    President  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank. 
Under  his  management  no  changes  have  occurred,  the 
business  methods  which  the  bank  followed  when  he 
came  into  office,  having  previously  had  his  support 
and  approval  as  Cashier.    His  standing  in  the  business 
community  is  of  the  highest,  and  his  success  is  a  proof 
of  his  great  ability  in  the  department  which  he  chose 
for  his  life  labor.     He  was  married  in  October,  1849, 
to  Miss  Phoebe  A.  Moser,  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel 
Moser,  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  an  own  cousin  to  the 
senior  Harpers,  the  founders  of  the  world-wide-known 
publishing   house  of   Harper  &  Bros,  and  Harper's 
Magazine  and  Weekly.  He  lives  in  his  elegant  mansion 
in  Remsen   street,   Brooklyn,   and  has  a   numerous 
family  of  children,  several  of  his  daughters  being  mar- 
ried.    He  is  in  robust  health  and  looks  much  younger 
than  he  really  is.    Notwithstanding  the  heavy  cares 
and  responsibilities  imposed  by  his  enormous  business 
interests,  he  manages  to  find  ample  time  for  wide- 
spread social  relations,  and,  in  consequence,  is  scarcely 
less  popular  in  society  than  successful  in  finance.     He 
is  a  sincere  Christian  and  has  always  taken  a  deep  in- 
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terest  in  the  welfare  of  religion.  The  Scriptural  in- 
junction :  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive," 
has  found  emphatic  expression  in  his  princely  gifts; 
and,  preferring  to  superintend  in  person  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  benefactions,  he  does  not  wait  till  death 
renders  him  unable  to  enjoy  either  his  wealth  or  the 
pleasure  of  using  it  to  good  purpose,  but  now,  in  the 
prime  of  his  vigor  and  success,  dispenses  it  with  liberal 
yet  judicious  hand.  His  benefactions  are  truly  princely 
and  Christian.  Knowing  the  great  necessity  in  which 
the  Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown,  Conn. ,  where 
he  studied  when  a  boy,  was  for  funds,  he  made  it 
gifts,  entirely  unsolicited,  aggregating  $550,000.  To 
the  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  in  Brooklyn,  he 
gave  $35,000.  He  gave  the  munificent  sum  bf  $500,000 
.  towards  founding  a  hospital  in  Brooklyn,  and  placed 
it  under  the  management  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  taking  as  a  precedent  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  in 
charge  of  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  Lenox  Hospital, 
conducted  by  the  Presbyterians.  The  hospital  founded 
by  Mr.  Seney  is  not,  however,  to  make  the  slightest 
discrimination  in  favor  of  sect,  nationality  or  color. 
It  is  to  be  Christian  in  the  noble  sense  of  the  term, 
and  to  be  open  to  all.  Desiring  to  place  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society  on  a  footing  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  he  made 
that  institution  (with  which  he  has  been  connected  for 
years  and  in  which  he  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest) 
unsolicited  gifts  of  $100, 000.  To  the  "Wesleyan  Female 
College,  Macon,  Georgia,  he  has  given  $100,000,  and 
to  Emory  College,  Oxford,  in  the  same  State,  $113,500. 
Both  these  latter  gifts  were  spontaneous  and  followed 
the  discovery  by  him  of  the  embarrassed  financial 
condition  of  those  institutions.  He  also  gave  $10,000 
to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  chapel  for  the  Lucy  Cobb 
Institute,  at  Athens,  Georgia.  To  the  Brooklyn 
Library  he  donated  $60,000 ;  to  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  $35,000,  and  to  the  Seminary  at 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey,  $15,000.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  Mr.  Seney  has  given  to  miscellaneous 
charities,  to  support  and  build  churches,  to  aid  the 
poor,  and  for  purposes  of  education  and  charity,  over 
$300,000.  Although  already  the  donor  of  a  grand 
total  reaching  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  greatly 
in  excess  of  gifts  which  have  served  to  give  more  pre- 
tentious philanthropists  a  National  if  not  a  world-wide 
fame,  Mr.  Seney  is  modest  and  retiring,  and  seeks  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  a  person  so  circumstanced  well  can, 
the  publicity  which  naturally  follows  such  generous 
acts.  His  noble  liberality,  while  he  is  yet  in  the  prime 
and  vigor  of  life,  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  secure  the 
carrying  out  of  his  wishes  regarding  the  disposal  of 
the  large  wealth  with  which  he  has  been  blessed,  and 
to  prevent  the  development  of  that  disposition  to 
hoard  which  too  often  stifles  the  generous  impulses  of 


the  human  heart.  As  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  fore- 
going brief  record  of  Mr.  Seney's  career,  we  give  the 
close  of  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Atticus  G.  Hay- 
good,  President  of  Emory  College,  Oxford,  Georgia, 
on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  "  Seney 
Hall,"  June  8th,  1881.  Alluding  to  the  philanthropist 
as  a  friend  and  helper  of  the  South,  Dr.  Haygood  con- 
cludes with  the  following  tribute : 

"I  have  not  in  this  address  eulogized  Mr.  Seney. 
It  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  modest  gentleman 
that  he  is,  to  offer  him  fulsome  praise  for  doing  what 
he  felt  prompted  by  the  Good  Spirit  to  do.  But,  if 
not  for  his  sake,  yet  for  our  own,  the  full  significance 
of  these  princely  and  Christian  gifts  we  should  under- 
stand. He  lives  a  thousand  miles  away ;  he  belongs 
to  a  people  with  whom  we  have  had  conflicts  long  and 
bitter ;  he  belongs  to  a  church  with  which  we  have  had 
controversies — that  with  some  perverse  anddisagreeable 
people  on  both  sides,  are  not  yet  ended.  And  yet,  on 
Ills  own  motion  and  unsolicited,  he  has  sent  to  you, 
Methodists  and  people  of  Georgia  and  of  the  South, 
these  gifts,  because  he  wanted  to  help  you,  and  be- 
cause lie  loves  you.  And  our  people  have  received 
these  gifts  as  gratefully  as  they  were  bestowed  magnan- 
imously. There  was  nothing  sinister  in  their  bestow- 
ment ;  there  is  nothing  ignoble  in  their  reception.  No 
nobler  sentiments  have  fallen  from  human  lips  than 
are  expressed  in  words  our  fi'iend  said  to  me  in  his 
own  house  in  Brooklyn,  Sunday  afternoon,  April  2d  : 
'I  believe,'  he  said,  'that  my  friends  hei-e  approve 
what  I  have  done.  But  if  any  of  tliem  should  ask  me, 
'  why  did  you  not  give  this  money  to  your  own 
people  ?'  my  answer  is,  they  also  are  my  people ;  we 
are  one  people.'  Let  us  plant  ourselves  squarely  on 
this  platform  of  good  sense  and  Christian  brotherhood. 
On  any  other  platform,  we  perish,  and  ought  to  perish. 
Hatred  tears  down,  love  builds  up ;  hatred  destroys, 
love  creates.  Many  prayers  have  been  offered  to  God 
by  a  grateful  people  for  our  generous  friend.  And 
through  the  generations  that  come  after  us  his  name  shall 
be  as  ointment  poured  forth.  When  we  who  lay  this 
corner-stone  are  gone  from  this  world,  our  children's 
children  will  read  the  simple  inscriptions  upon  it  and 
bless  the  name  and  the  memory  of  George  I.  Seney." 


RUGGLES,  SAMUEL  BULKELEY,  LL.D.,  the 
eminent  lawyer  and  well-known  publicist,  and 
author  of  a  large  number  of  papers  on  economic, 
legal  and  educational  questions,  was  born  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1800,  and  died  August 
38th,  1881,  from  the  effects  of  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  at 
the  Surf  Hotel,  Fire  Island,  New  York,  where  he  was 
spending  the  summer.  Descended  from  an  old  New 
England  family  of  that  name,  of  colonial  antecedents 
and  English  origin,  Mr.  Ruggles  inherited,  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  that  combination  of  intelligence, 
ardor  and  perseverance  which  is  not  only  characteristic 
of  New  England  stock,  but  of  all  who  invariably 
achieve  eminent  success  in  the  higher  walks  of  life. 
Gifted  with  unusual  and  even  precocious  intelligence. 
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he  prepared  himself  for  a  collegiate  course  before  he 
was  twelve  j'ears  of  age.  He  then  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege, from  which  he  was  gi'aduated  with  high  honors  in 
1814,  being  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  His  early  pre- 
dilections being  for  the  law,  he  began  to. prosecute  its 
study  with  characteristic  ardor ;  he  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  the  New  York  Bar  in  1821,  and  at  once 
opened  an  office  in  New  Y"ork  city  for  the  pursuit  of 
his  chosen  profession.  Favored  with  all  the  elements 
of  success,  of  rare  intelligence,  keen  perception,  fluent 
speech  and  genial  manner,  he  soon  won  his  way  to  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  associates,  and,  despite 
his  youth,  commanded  the  respect  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent portion  of  the  community.  New  York  city  was 
at  that  time  young,  and  real  estate  was  held  at  very 
low  prices,  none  of  its  citizens  of  that  early  day  ever 
contemplating  the  enormous  growth  of  population  and 
wealth  that  would  ere  long  be  comprised  within  its 
limits.  With  the  remarkable  foresight  for  which  he 
was  always  distinguished,  Mr.  Ruggles  predicted  for 
the  city  a  rapidity  of  growth  and  development  that 
few  of  his  contemporaries  deemed  possible.  Posses- 
sing a  handsome  income  from  the  rapidly  increasing 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  having  already  amassed 
considerable  capital,  he  invested  largely  in  land  and 
became  an  extensive  real  estate  owner  and  dealer.  He 
acquired  by  purchase  a  large  tract  of  land  running 
northward  from  Fourteenth  street,  and  covering  the 
whole  section  including  the  present  Gramercy  Park. 
He  built  the  Clarendon  Hotel  and  several  blocks  of 
houses  between  Fifteenth  and  Nineteenth  streets,  in  the 
Fourth  avenue,  and  on  Twenty-third  and  other  streets, 
including  the  six  large  detached  residences  situated  on 
both  sides  of  Fourth  avenue,  between  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  streets.  In  or  about  the  year  1838  Mr. 
Ruggles  conveyed  a  large  portion  of  his  property, 
situated  between  Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  streets, 
in  trust,  to  be  laid  out  and  kept  as  a  private  park  and 
designated  as  Gramercy  Park,  which  is  now  a  beautiful 
pleasure-ground  for  one  of  the  most  elegant  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  metropolis.  Like  many  lawyers  who 
have  achieved  success  in  their  profession,  Mr.  Ruggles 
entered  politics  as  a  relaxation,  and  here  again  he  at 
once  distinguished  himself.  Endowed  with  rare  in- 
telligence, and  great  felicity  in  speech  and  expression, 
he  also  carried  into  his  new  field  of  effort  the  intense 
ardor  and  enthusiasm  that  conviction  imparts,  and, 
added  to  all  this,  the  wonderful  sincerity  and  disinter- 
estedness for  which  he  was  distinguished.  In  1838  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was 
made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
In  1839  he  was  appointed  Canal  Commissioner,  and  in 
1840  President  of  the  Canal  Board,  an  office  which  he 
filled  with  the  greatest  efficiency  and  distinction  for 


several  years.  His  reports  on  the  canal  policy  of  the 
State,  containing  advanced  views,  which  at  the  time 
were  characterized  by  his  political  opponents  as  vision- 
ary in  the  extreme  and  entirely  impracticable,  are  now 
regarded  as  among  the  ablest  papers  in  our  State 
archives ;  for  not  only  were  all  of  his  estimates  reached, 
but  exceeded  within  the  period  to  which  he  had  con- 
fined them ;  and  it  was  with  natural  pride  that  he 
published  a  vindication  in  1849,  of  the  policy  of  1838. 
On  the  cover  of  the  copy  of  the  pamphlet  presented  by 
him  to  the  New  Yorlc  Historical  Society  there  appears 
the  following  minute  in  his  own  handwriting: 

"On  coming  into  power  in  1851,  Governor  Hunt 
was  urged  by  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  to  insert  in 
his  first  message  a  recommendation  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  1846,  by  iorrmoing  enough  to  promptly 
finish  the  canals.  The  Legislature,  however,  con- 
sented only  to  borrow  money  by  an  issue  of  certificates 
pledging  the  revenues  only.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
held  this  law  to  be  unconstitutional.  An  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  in  1853, 
and  they  reversed  the  action  of  1846,  by  permitting 
$10,500,000  to  be  borrowed.  This  has  been  done,  and 
the  canals  are  now  all  but  finished.  Enlarged  boats 
already  pass  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Lake,  and  next 
season  the  channel  will  be  deepened  throughout  the 
whole  line,  permitting  the  boats  to  carry  their  full 
cargoes  of  220  tons,  instead  of  80  or  90,  the  maximum 
on  the  old  canal.  The  caravel  in  which  Columbus 
discovered  America  was  of  110  tons  burthen." 

To  these  words  he  appended  his  signature.  His  esti- 
mate in  the  Report  of  1838  was,  that  if  the  Canal  should 
be  enlarged,  its  tolls  would  reach  the  sum  of  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  at  the  close  of  navigation  in  1849. 
The  actual  figures  were  over  three  and  one-half  mil- 
lions. In  that  year,  although  the  enlargement  was  not 
made,  the  number  of  tons  carried  to  tide  water  was 
twelve  hundred  thousand.  The  movement  reported 
for.  1880  was  at  over  three  millions  of  tons,  valued  at 
more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This 
enormous  increase  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the 
jealous  and  ceaseless  care  with  which  Mr.  Ruggles 
watched  every  act  of  the  Legislature  which  threatened 
or  concerned  this  great  artery  of  internal  traffic.  From 
the  time  when  he  first  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  until  his  death,  there  was  no  wavering  in  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  internal  improvements.  In 
1858  he  retired  from  the  Canal  Board,  leaving  his 
name  indissolubly  engraven  on  the  canal  system  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York  city, 
was  a  warm  advocate  of  the  passage  at  Albany  of  the 
General  Banking  Law  under  which  it  was  chartered, 
and  for  many  years  a  Director  of  that  solid  financial 
institution.  He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners,  with 
James  Q.  King  and  John  A.  Stevens,  to  determine  the 
route  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  He  published  in  1852  a 
defence  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
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improve  its  navigable  waters.  In  May,  1864,  lie  de- 
livered the  address  on  the  opening  of  the  Metropolitan 
ifair  in  aid  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission, 
and  in  the  following  July  was  the  orator  on  the 
occasion  of  the  semi-centennial  meeting  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  Yale  College  of  the  class  of  1814,  and  of  the 
Alumni  of  that  institution.  The  same  year  he  pub- 
lished his  report  on  the  resources  of  the  United  States, 
and  on  a  uniform  system  of  weights,  measures  and 
coins,  which  report  he  had  previously  presented  to  the 
International  Statistical  Congress  at  Berlin.  In  18G6 
he  was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  to  the 
Paris  Exposition,  and  on  his  return  issued  an  admira- 
ble exhaustive  report  thereon,  which  not  only  displayed 
remarkable  research,  but  has  proved  of  great  value  to 
our  manufacturers  in  the  perfection  of  their  products. 
In  1867  he  passed  a  second  summer  in  Paris  as  dele- 
gate from  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Conference,  in  whicli  assembly  he 
took  the  highest  rank  as  an  authority  on  financial  and 
economic  questions,  and  his  opinions,  clearly  and  tersely 
expressed,  invariably  commanded  the  respect  of  his 
European  associates.  Two  years  later  he  again  repre- 
sented the  United  States  as  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Conference  at  The  Hague,  when  he 
likewise  distinguished  himself  for  the  able  and  con- 
vincing presentation  of  his  views  on  the  questions 
under  consideration.  A  lawyer  by  profession  and 
education,  he  was  a  merchant  in  his  views  and  habits 
of  thought,  and  his  chosen  associates  were  the  leading 
merchants  of  New  Tork,  members  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  which  he  belonged,  and  in 
which  he  was  one  of  the  most  industrious,  intelligent 
and  influential  advisers.  His  habits  of  life  were  very 
simple :  since  the  death  of  his  wife  he  resided  at  the 
Westminster  Hotel,  and  was  rarely  seen  in  society — 
paying  occasional  visits  to  old  life-long  friends  like 
Peter  Cooper,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  for 
so  many  active  years — and  was  a  constant  attendant  at 
all  the  meetings  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New 
Yorl?,  where  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  his 
remarkable  practicability  were  thoroughly  apprecia- 
ted. In  his  earlier  days  he  was  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  Wm.  H.  Seward,  and  a  member  of  his  council 
when  he  became  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Ruggles  supplied  the  statistics  for  Governor  Sew- 
ard's first  message  relating  to  the  canals  of  the  State, 
and  advocated  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
the  construction  of  other  water-ways  tapping  pro- 
ductive portions  of  our  State.  He  saw  the  need  and 
urged  the  construction  of  three  lines  of  railroad  through 
the  northern,  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  State. 
His  labors  and  efforts  fill  an  important  page  in  the  histo- 
ry and  achievements  of  our  State ;  he  was  a  powerful 
thinker,  a  convincing  reasoner,  a  diligent  gazetteer  of 


economic  statistics,  and  acted  on  his  conclusions  with 
a  fearlessness  as  to  results  that  commanded  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  opponents.  Amongst  his  many 
writings,  the  last  and  crowning  work  of  his  life,  and 
one  to  which  he  had  devoted  many  years  of  patient 
study  and  research,  was  the  Consolidated  Table  of 
National  Progress  in  Cheapening  Pood,  presenting 
by  decades  and  geographical  divisions,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Nation  in  cheapening  the  food  of 
America  and  Europe.  As  was  well  said  by  another, 
his  advanced  views  in  earlier  life  led  some  of  his 
critics  to  question  the  practical  safety  and  soundness 
of  his  judgment ;  but  time  has  already  most  ef- 
fectually answered  all  such  criticism.  At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
November  3d,  1881,  the  select  committee,  previously 
appointed  to  draft  a  memorial  minute,  presented  a  re- 
port, embodying  an  appreciative  review  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Mr.  Ruggles.  Mr.  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Mr.  President :  I  cannot,  in  what  I  am  about  to 
say,  do  less,  and  will  not  attempt  to  do  more,  than  to 
offer  a  brief  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  with  whom, 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  I  held  the  relation  of  per- 
sonal friendship.  My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Ruggles 
began  in  1838.  In  that  year  we  met  each  other  as 
members  of  the  Assembly  of  this  State.  He  was  a 
member  from  this  city,  while  I  was  a  member  from 
the  county  of  Oneida.  Both  of  us  were  young  men, 
then  awaiting  the  fortunes  of  the  unknown  and  un- 
certain future.  Mr.  Ruggles,  like  myself,  was  among 
the  younger  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  by  no 
means  as  well-known  in  the  State  as  David  B.  Ogden, 
Willis  Hall  and  other  colleagues,  who  were  his  seniors 
in  years  and  in  public  life.  That  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature was,  in  many  respects,  a  memorable  one ;  and, 
at  its  close,  few  men  in  the  State  were  better  known 
than  our  deceased  friend.  He  had  made  his  mark,  not 
only  upon  the  Legislature,  but  upon  the  general  pub- 
lic. His  famous  Canal  Report,  evincing,  as  it  did,  a 
most  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  a  com- 
prehensive forecast,  strongly  impressed  his  associates, 
and  became  a  topic  of  general  interest  and  discussion 
throughout  the  State.  Whether  so  intended  or  not, 
the  report  was  regarded  as  an  answer  to  the  masterly 
report  of  Silas  Wright,  made  some  ten  years  previous- 
ly to  the  Senate  of  this  State,  and  producing  a  decid- 
ed impression,  adverse  to  what  was  then  spoken  of  as 
the  canal  interest  in  this  and  other  States.  Though 
these  reports  differed  widely  in  their  respective  conclu- 
sions, it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  two  abler  papeis 
can  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  State.  The  atten- 
tion which  Mr.  Ruggles  gave  to  the  canals  of  this 
State,  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the  West,  and  the 
deep  interest  which  he  felt  on  tliis  subject,  did  not  by 
any  means  close  his  eyes  to  the  importance  of  the 
early  railroad  enterprises  and  undertakings  of  the 
country.  He  was  among  the  very  first  to  see  their 
importance,  and  was  especially  awake  to  the  necessity 
and  advantage  of  constructing  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad,  as  a  commercial  highway  between  this 
city  and  the  great  West.     He  fully  recognized  the  just 
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claims  of  the  southern  tier  counties  to  State  aid,  in  the 
construction  of  this  road;  and  when,  if  ever,  the  early 
history  of  this  enterprise  shall  be  written,  the  name  of 
.  Mr.  Haggles,  with  those  of  James  G.  King,  Eleazer 
Lord  and  the  Piersons,  will  be  conspicuous  as  of  its 
earnest  friends  and  supporters.  The  service  rendered 
by  Mr.  Ruggles  to  this  Chamber,  in  the  after  part  of 
his  life,  is  known  to  you  all;  it  needs  no  comment  or 
eulogy  from  my  lips.  The  large  amount  of  labor  per- 
formed by  him  in  other  fields,  alike  in  early  and  mid- 
dle life,  may  not  be  remembered  by,  or,  possibly,  has 
not  attracted  the  attention  of,  many  of  the  present 
members  of  this  Board.  Let  me,  then,  say,  in  a  word, 
that  his  labor  and  efforts  form  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  the  then  current  history  of  this  State,  and  that  they 
reached,  in  their  influence,  to  the  Northwest  of  that 
time,  or  what  is  now  known  as  the  granary  of  this 
country.  Mr.  Kuggles  was  a  strong  thinker,  a  store- 
house of  economical  statistics,  a  reasoning  prophet, 
and,  unlike  many  men,  he  proceeded  from  his  facts  to 
his  conclusion  with  a  feai"less  courage.  His  advanced 
views,  as  to  the  undeveloped  capabilities  of  this 
country,  early  led  some  of  his  critics  to  speak  of  him 
as  visionary,  and  question  the  practical  safety  and 
soundness  of  his  judgment.  They  conceded  his 
strength  and  industrial  force,  but  were  disposed  to 
doubt  his  ability  as  a  leader  in  public  affairs.  Time 
has  most  effectually  answered  all  suoli  criticism.  As 
we  now  look  out  upon  our  country,  and  contemplate 
its  wonderful  growth  in  the  last  forty  years,  not  only 
in  population,  but  in  all  the  elements  which  make  a 
thrifty  and  prosperous  people,  we  see  at  once  that  the 
anticipations  of  Mr.  Ruggles  were  not  too  large  for  the 
facts.  Indeed,  the  facts  have  already  outgrown  the 
anticipations.  He  differed  from  many  others  in  seeing 
more  of  the  future  than  they  did,  and  also  differed 
froni  them  in  larger  plans  to  animate  the  hopes  and 
inspire  the  efforts  of  his  countrymen.  A  kind  Provi- 
dence permitted  him,  by  his  own  observation,  to  verify 
the  truth  of  his  predictions.  When  such  a  man  comes 
to  earth,  a  blessing  to  the  world  comes  with  him ;  and 
when  he  departs,  an  honorable  record  is  left  behind 
him." 

Mr.  Stranalian  was  followed  by  Mr.  Francis  B. 
Thurber,  who  said  : 

"Mr.  President:  I  cannot  allow  this  occasion  to 
pass  without  adding  one  word  of  testimony  regarding 
the  public  spirited,  patriotic  impulses  of  our  much 
respected  friend,  Mr.  Ruggles.  His  solicitude  for  the 
public  welfare  was  always  first ;  and  especially  did  he 
take  a  deep  interest  in  transportation,  and  other  mat- 
ters affecting  the  welfare  of  our  commerce.  But  a 
short  time  before  his  death  he  called  upon  me  to  em- 
phasize the  necessity  which  existed  for  the  merchants 
of  New  York  to  take  action  which  would  preserve  the 
usefulness  of  our  canals.  He  said  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  enlargement  of  the 
Canadian  system  of  canals,  the  great  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  railroad  transpoi-tation,  all 
indicated  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  liberal  policy 
towards  our  canals;  that  they  were  the  one  link  in 
our  transportation  system  which  must  be  preserved  to 
the  people  at  all  hazards ;  that  their  chief  value  con- 
sisted, not  in  the  amount  of  money  which  they  earn, 
but  in  the  amount  of  money  which  they  swee,  as  a 
regulator  of  the  entire  transportation  system  of  the 
country;  that  every  farmer,  every  merchant,  every 
owner  of  real  estate,  were  deeply  interested  in  the 


welfare  of  the  canals,  which  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  our  commercial  prosperity  so  broad  and  so  deep 
tliat  not  all  the  evils  which  had  accompanied  the 
development  of  our  railway  system  had  been  able 
to  check  our  commercial  progress.  We  all  know  what 
a  sturdy  champion  of  the  interests  of  the  canals  our 
deceased  friend  was,  through  many  long  years  in  the 
past,  and  it  behooves  the  younger  members  of  this 
Chamber  to  profit  by,  and  emulate,  the  example  of 
Mr.  Ruggles,  not  only  in  his  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  our  commerce,  but  in  his  patriotic  and  self-sacri- 
ficing spirit  in  behalf  of  all. that  is  good  and  worthy  in 
the  community. " 

Mr.  Isaac  Phillips  also  spoke  on  the  adoption  of  the 
report  as  follows  : 

"Me.  Peesident  :  I  think  it  becoming,  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  Chamber,  generally,  to  express 
their  sentiments  and  feelings  on  the  mournful  occasion 
which  has  drawn  forth  the  interesting  and  able  report 
of  the  Committee  just  read,  in  relation  to  the  serious 
loss  the  Chamber  and  the  community  has  sustained  in 
the  death  of  our  lamented  and  talented  friend,  Mr. 
Ruggles.  I  venture  to  make  a  few  additioual  remarks 
to  what  has  already  been  said,  and  well  said,  by  the 
members  who  have  already  addressed  the  Chair.  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Ruggles  in  this  room, 
while  attending  our  meetings.  At  first  I  conceived 
the  idea  that,  in  some  respects,  his  views  on  certain 
points  of  commercial  interests  were  '  behind  the  age ; ' 
but  I  very  soon  found,  after  m}'  conversations  and 
arguments  with  him.  and  listening  to  his  opinions,  in- 
variably based  on  facts,  that  it  was  myself,  and  not  he, 
who  really  was  'behind  the  age; '  that  I  had  much 
to  learn  in  every  branch  of  usefulness  to  the  com- 
munity, and  that  he  was  fully  competent  to  teach  me ; 
and,  to  his  last  meeting  with  us,  he  had  no  more 
attentive  listener  than  I  was.  His  last  work,  on  the 
'  Agricultural  Progress  of  the  Nation  in  Cheapening 
the  Food  of  America  and  Europe,'  if  he  had  never 
distinguished  himself  before,  would  have  entitled  him 
to  the  highest  rank,  as  one  of  the  giant  minds  of  his 
time.  I  trust,  Mr.  President,  that,  by  reason  of  his 
good  deeds  and  example,  our  Heavenly  Father  may 
cause  his  soul  to  enter  into  the  bond  of  eternal  life, 
and  its  rest  to  be  glorious." 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
tered on  the  records  of  the  Chamber,  with  the  remarks 
of  Messrs  Stranahan,  Thurber  and  Phillips.  Mr.  Rug- 
gles married,  in  May,  1821,  Miss  Mary  R.  Rathbone, 
who  died  in  October,  1878.  His  surviving  family  con- 
sists of  his  daughter,  now  the  widow  of  George  Tem- 
pleton  Strong,  and  his  son,  James  F.  Ruggles,  a 
well-known  and  successful  lawyer  of  the  New  York 
Bar. 


FIELD,  BENJAMIN  HAZARD,  of  New  York  city, 
President  of  the  Home  for  Incurables,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  Vice- 
President  of  the  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  was  born  at  Yorktown,  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1814.    The 
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substantive  from  which  the  family  name  of  Field  is 
derived,  was  generally  spelt  Feld  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  After  that  date  it 
appears  as  Feild,  Feeld  or  Field,  all  sometimes  termi- 
nating in  the  letter  "  g."  The  present  mode  of  spelling 
this  word  has  been  general  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years.  The  family  name  as  a  rule,  has  changed  with 
the  noun,  although  some  branches  still  adhere  to  the 
old  spelling  of  Feild  or  Feilde.  From  ' '  A  Genealogical 
Sketch  of  the.Family  of  Field,  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  and  of  Flushing  and  Newtown  in 
Long  Island,  New  York,  with  a  Tabular  Pedigree,"  by 
Osgood  Field,  of  London,  England,  "  Printed  for 
Private  Distribution,  1874,"  the  following  particulars 
in  relation  to  the  early,  history  of  the  Field  family  are 
taken  with  little  alteration.  There  are  various  reasons 
for  supposing  that  the  Fields,  or  at  least  some  families 
of  the  name,  are  descended  from  the  "delaFelds." 
The  prefix  "  de  la  "  was  dropped  by  many  families  in 
England  during  the  fourteenth  century,  in  consequence 
of  the  wars  with  France  having  made  it  unpopular. 
In  those  localities  where  the  de  la  Felds  were  most 
numerou;?  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, as  for  instance  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Herts, 
Gloucester  and  Hereford,  the  Felds  or  Fields  are 
found  between  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  or 
a  little  earlier.  Sometimes  the  two  names  are  met 
with  in  the  identical  spot  but  at  different  periods. 
The  armorial  bearings  of  the  de  la  Felds  (or  Dela- 
flelds)  of  Audleyj  County  of  Hereford,  (emblazoned, 
"sable,  three  garbs,  argent,"')  are  the  same  as  the  most 
ancient  borne  by  any  branch  of  the  Fields,  viz.:  that 
of  Yorkshire,  except  that  the  latter  bear  a  chevron, 
which  was  often  used  in  heraldry  as  "a  difference,"  i. 
e.,  a  means  of  distinguishing  different  branches  of  the 
same  family.  The  "arms"  of  the  Fields  of  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  "sable,  a  chevron  between  three 
garbs,  argent,"  were  confirmed  to  a  member  of  this 
family,  John  Feld  or  Feild,  the  celebrated  astronomer, 
known  as  "the  Proto-Copernican  of  England,"  who 
resided  at  Ardsley,  a  village  between  Wakefield  and 
Bradford,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1558,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  following  crest  was  granted  to  him  as  a 
recognition  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  science : 
"  a  dexter  arm  issuing  out  of  clouds  proper  fessways, 
habited  gules,  holding  in  the  hand,  also  proper,  a 
sphere  or."  The  arms  are  of  the  simple  character  of  the 
most  ancient  ones,  and  were  probably  used  by  the 
family  before  grants  originated.  'The  garb  or  wheat- 
sheaf  (in  Mr.  Osgood  Field's  opinion)  is  one  of  those 
plays  on  the  name  so  frequently  met  with  in  heraldry. 
It  being  the  chief  production  of  the  fields,  and  therefore 
best  emblem  of  a  family  of  that  name.  These  "arms" 
are  found,  with  the  sole  difference  that  the  chevron  is 
"or,"  on  a  roll,  in  the  Herald's  College  of  London, 


which  is  one  of  a  collection  made  in  1580,  and  styled 
at  that  date  "  an  ancient  roll."    They  are  called  "the 

arms  of Feld,"  and  are  attributed  officially  to  the 

reign  of  Edward  I.  The  progenitor  of  the  English 
"  de  la  Felds"  was  Huburtus  de  la  Feld,  who  is  said 
to  have  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  into 
England,  and  whose  ancestors,  the  counts  of  that 
name,  had  been  seated  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Feld,  near 
Colmar,  in  Alsatia,  for  centuries  before,  and  so  early 
as  the  darkest  period  which  followed  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Here  one  of  them  entertained,  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Pope  Leo  IX.  (and  his  court),  on 
his  way  to  consecrate  the  Cathedral  of  Strasburg. 
This  edifice  received  many  benefactions  at  their  hands, 
and  several  of  them  are  interred  here  in  the  chantries 
they  founded.  So  early  as  1068,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Huburtus  de  la 
Feld  held  lands  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  probably 
granted  to  him  for  military  services.  In  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  John  de  la  Feld  appears 
as  the  owner  of  lands  in  the  same  county.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  Fields  without  the  prefix  de  la  in 
this  neighborhood,  is  in  that  part  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  which  borders  upon  Lancashire,  and  the 
legitimate  inference  is  that  they  came  from  the  latter 
county.  The  earliest  authentic  record  found  by  Mr. 
Osgood  Field  was  dated  1480,  and  referred  to  letters 
of  administration  granted  to  Katherine  Feld,  widow 
of  "William  Feld,  of  Bradford."  As  the  family  was 
seated  at  Horton  in  Bradford,  a  few  years  later,  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  the  residence  of  William  Feld. 
Another  record  alludes  to  John  Feilde,  of  Horton, 
parish  of  Bradford,  who  was  named  in  the  will  of  his 
son  Thomas,  dated  January  14th,  1573-3.  As  this 
John  had  a  gi-andson  of  the  same  name  living  in  1550, 
it  would  appear  that  he  was  born  about  the  year  1500. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  he  was  a  grandson  of 
the  William  Field  just  mentioned.  In  1577  John 
Field  was  one  of  two  persons  appointed  jurors  for 
what  is  called  "Barnard's  Survey,"  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  he  was  a  person  of  marked  consider- 
ation in  the  township.  Thomas,  son  of  John,  resided 
at  Shipley,  in  the  parish  of  Bradford.  His  sole  issue 
was  a  daughtqf,  and  part  of  his  property  went  by  his 
will  to  the  children  of  his  brother  William,  i.  c, 
Robert,  George  and  Edward.  The  manor  of  Shipley 
remains  to  this  day  in  possession  of  the  descendants  of 
the  latter,  being  vested  in  trustees  for  the  Countess  of 
Rosae  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Dancombe,  daughters  of  the 
late  John  Wilmer  Feild.  William  Feild  was  buried  in 
the  church  at  Bradford,  on  the  33d  of  May,  1599, 
where  his  widow,  Jenet,  was  likewise  buried  on  the 
14th  of  June,  1613.  One  of  the  sons  of  this  William, 
named  after  his  father,  married  in  1591,  Susan, 
daughter  of  John  Midgely,  of  the  ancient  family  of 
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Jlidgely,  of  Midgely.     He  died  in  1619.     Eobert,  liis 
youngest  son,  baptised  at  Halifax,  March  9tli,  1605-6, 
married  for  his  second  wife  Elizabeth  Tayler.     He  re- 
sided at  Nortli  Ouram,  near  which  place  the  Salton- 
stall  family  had  an  estate.     Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and 
Robert  Feild  were  not  only  neighbors  but  connected 
by  marriage,   through  the  first  wife  of   the  latter. 
Robert  Feild  came  to  America  with  Sir  Richard  Sal- 
tonstall, in  the  company  organized  in  1630,  and  appears 
to  have  settled  at  Watertown,  in  Massachusetts,  where 
he  remained  several  years.     Subsequently  he  resided 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  his  name  appearing  in  a 
list  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  in  1638.     On  the 
17th  of  December,  1639,  he  was  made  a  freeman  of 
Newport,  and  his  name  is  found  in  the  "court  list  of 
freemen"  as  late  as  1641.     In  1645  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island,  including  Robert  Feild, 
obtained  through  their  agent,  the  Rev.  Francis  Dough- 
ty, a  patent,  "embracing  most  of  the  land  around 
Flushing  and  Hempstead,"   on  Long  Island.     This 
patent  bears  date  October  10th,  1645.     That  Robert  j 
Feild  was  a  man  of  consequence  and  ability,  appears 
from  the  fact  that  when,  in  1653,  the  inhabitants  of 
Flushing  and  the  neighboring  English  towns  sought 
assistance  from  Rhode  Island  against  the  Dutch,  at 
which  time  many  left  their  homes,  he  was  one  of  a 
committee  of  eight  chosen  by  the  General  Court  held 
at  Newport,  on  the  17th  of  August,  in  that  year,  "for 
matters  that  concern  Long  Island;  and  in  the  case  con- 
cerning the  Dutch."    Both  he  and  his  sons,  Robert, 
Jr.  and  Anthony,  signed  the  petition  in  favor  of  Wm. 
Hallett,   the  schout  or  sheriff  who   was  banished  in 
1656,  and  also  the  spirited  remonstrance  against  the  per- 
secution of  the  Quakers  in  1657.    Robert  Feild  is  not 
named  in  the  patent  of  confirmation  of  Flushing,  dated 
1666,  as  are  his  sons  Robert,  Anthony  and  Benjamin, 
which  makes  it  likely  that  he  died  previous  to  that 
year.     His  residence  at  Baysido  stood  close  to  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  tradition  says,  that  wild  ducks, 
while  swimming  in  the  water,  could  be  shot  from  the 
hall.      Anthony  Field,   second  son    of  Robert,   and 
named  in  the  patents  of  the  town  of  Flushing  in  1666 
and  1685,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English  in 
1673,  and  died  previous  to  1691.     By  his  wife  Susan- 
nah, who  survived  him,  he  had  several  childreiK_  His 
youngest  son,  Benjamin,  was  married  twice.     His  first 
wife,  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  Bowne,  of  Flushing, 
to  whonl  he  was  united  on  November  30th,  1691,  bore 
him  a  large  family.    Anthony,  his  fourth  son,  born  at 
Flushing,  July  28th,  1698,  was  married  there  on  the 
13th  of  August,  1780,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Wm. 
Burling,  likewise  a  resident  of  Flushing.     Anthony 
Field,  who  subsequently  removed  to  Harrison's  Pur- 
chase, Westchester  County,  New  York,  had  seven  sons 
and  two  daughters.    His  third  son,  John  Field,  the 


grandfather  of  Benj.  H.  Field,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  at  Yorktown,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Harrison's  Purchase  and  near  Peekskill,  whither 
his  father,  Anthony  Field,  had  removed  some  years 
previous  to  his  death.     John  Field  "  of  Westchester," 
was  married  at  Jamestown,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  8th 
of  June,  1763,  his  wife  being  Lydia,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Phoebe  Hazard  of  that  place,  who  was  fifth 
in  descent  from  Thomas  Hazard,  a  member  of  the 
family  of  that  name  (now  represented  by  the  branches 
of  it  seated  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh,  Ireland, 
whose  ancesters  went  there  temp.  ChanJes  II.)  of  Lyme 
Regis,  Dorsetshire,  England,  who  was  in  New  England 
as  early  as  1636.     John  and  Lydia  Field  had  sixteen 
children,  of  whom  Hazard,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
w.as  the  eldest.     Hazard  Field  was  born  at  Yorktown, 
November  11th,  1764,  and  died  there,  at  the  family 
homestead,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1845.     He  was 
twice  "married.     By  his  second  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Mary  Baily,  (born  January  6th,  1780,  died 
February  23d,  1833),  he  had  three  children,  Wright, 
Benjamin  Hazard,  and  Joseph.     The  latter  died  with- 
out issue.     Benjamin  Hazard  Field  received  his  pri- 
mary education  under  the  parental  roof,  and  finished 
his  studies  at  the  North  Salem  Academy,  the  Principal 
of  which  was  the  Rev.  Hiram  JelliflE,  a  learned  Epis- 
copalian clergyman.     By  the  time  he  had  concluded 
the  course  at  this  institution,  he  determined  to  enter 
mercantile  life,  having  three  uncles  in  business  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  viz :  Josiah,  Moses,  and  Hickson 
Woolman  Field.     The  second  named  weis  a  man  of 
especial  note  and  deserves  mention  in  this  place.    Born 
at  Yorktown,  on  October  4th,  1799,  he  married  at  New 
York,  May  17th,  1821,  Susan  Kittredge,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Osgood,  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and 
of  New  Y^ork,  First  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  Postmaster-General,  etc.     He  died  at  Peeks- 
kill,  October  31st,  1833,  "  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of 
benevolence  rarely  surpassed."    During  a  period  of 
great  distress  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he 
ranked  among  the  leading  business  men,  he  established 
a  soup  house  for  the  poor,  and  supported  it  almost 
entirely  at  his  own  expense  until  returning  prosperity 
made  it  no  longer  necessary.     On  ai'riving  in  New 
York  city,  Benj.  H.  Field  entered  the  oflice  of  his 
uncle,  Hickson  W.  Field,  then  one  of  the  kings  of 
commerce.     In  March,  1832,  he  became  a  partner ; 
and  in  1838,  his  uncle  retiring,  the  management  of  the 
immense  business  of  the  house  fell  upon  him  alone. 
On  the  19th  of  June  of  the  latter  year  he  married  Miss 
Catherine   M.  Van  Cortland  dePeyster,   daughter  of 
Frederic  dePeyster,  Sr.,  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  lady,  who  has  in  her  veins  the  blood  of  a  number 
of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  New  York,  among 
whom  maybe  mentioned,  besides  her  own,  the  Living- 
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stoii,Beeckman,  VanCoi-tlandt  and  Van  Rensselaer  fam- 
ilies, was  at  that  time  noted  for  her  loveliness  and  amia- 
bility in  a  society  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  court- 
liness of  its  members ;  and  she  is  to-day  no  less  noted 
for  her  edifying  Christianity  and  liberal-handed  charity. 
Prominent  in  nearly  every  laudable  philanthropic  effort, 
her  personal  benefactions  in  the  cause  of  religion  and 
charity  amount  to  nearly  half  of  her  estate,  and  few 
ladies  in  New  York  are  better  entitled  to  represent  the 
State  as  one  of  the  "Queens  of  American  Society," 
among  whom  Mrs.  Field  finds  flattering  mention  in  the 
work  of  that  title  from  the  pen  of  the  talented  Mrs. 
EUet.  By  his  marriage  Mr.  Field  has  issue,  two  chil- 
dren, Cortland  dePeyster  Field,  born  December  28, 
1839,  and  Florence  Van  Cortland  Field,  born  March 
30, 1851.  In  1861  Mr.  Field  was  joined  in  business  by 
liis  son,  and  four  years  later  the  style  of  the  firm  was 
changed  to  Cortland  deP.  Field  &  Co.— Mr.  B.  H. 
Field  remaining  as  the  Company.  Later,  Mr.  J. 
Ashton  dePeyster  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  but 
was  forced  by  ill  health  to  give  up  business,  and  travel. 
After  his  death,  young  Mr.  Field  continued  the  business 
alone,  his  father  having  long  since  retired  from  active 
affairs.  The  career  of  Mr.  Field  has  been  in  all  re- 
spects an  active  and  eminently  honorable  and  success- 
ful one.  Beginning  his  business  life  under  the  most 
excellent  auspices  and  untrammelled  by  poverty  or 
imperfect  education,  he  rose  rapidly  to  prominence 
and  fortune,  and  stands  to-day  among  the  most 
reputable  and  highly  respected  citizens  of  New 
York.  He  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
old  Knickerbocker  organization,  known  as  the  St. 
Nicholas  Society— founded  in  1835— from  a  very 
early  period,  and  his  name  appears  on  the  list  of 
officers  as  one  of  tlie  Board  of  Managers  of  this  society 
in  the  year  1852.  In  1863  he  was  elected  fourth  Vice- 
President  of  the  society;  and  in  1870,  having  then 
filled  the  various  intermediate  offices,  became  its 
President.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
St.  Nicholas  Club,  incorporated  in  1875,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  since  that 
date.  His  interest  in  historical  research  led  to  his 
election,  in  1844,  to  a  life  membership  in  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  and  since  that  date  he  has 
served  for  many  years  as  a  member  of  tlie  Executive 
Committee  of  that  organization,  was  for  twenty 
years  or  more  its  Treasurer,  and  is  now  its  second 
Vice-President,  his  associates  at  the  head  of  this  old 
and  honorable  body  being  Frederic  de  Peyster,  LL.D., 
and  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  respectively  President 
and  First  Vice-President.  It  was  chiefly  through  his 
untiring  exertions  that  the  flre-proof  building  of  the 
society  was  erected  and  freed  from  debt.  In  1856 
Mr.  Field  was  elected  a  life  fellow  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society.     Besides  those  named  he  is  a 


member  of  several  other  literary  and  learned  bodies 
and  takes  a  warm  interest  in  their  varied  research. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  Society  Library  of 
New  York  for  many  years,  and  at  the  time  the  struc- 
ture it  now  occupies  was  built,  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  also  of  the  Building  Committee. 
His  labors  in  the  work  of  organizing,  incorporating  and 
developing  a  free  library  in  New  York  city,  merit  the 
most  durable  record.  Prominent  among  the  few  gen- 
tlemen of  that  city,  who  deemed  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
pleasure  to  give  their  time  and  money  to  this  task  of 
providing  the  public  of  the  metropolis  of  the  western 
world  with  a  people's  free  library,  be  became  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Board  of  Trustees  and  also  one  of  its  Vice- 
Presidents.  Few  projects  for  which  the  support  of 
public-spirited  New  Yorkers  has  been  invoked  in 
recent  years,  are  more  deserving  or  more  important 
than  the  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library,  an  in- 
stitution which,  though  but  on  the  very  threshold  of 
existence,  has  shown  the  greatest  and  most  satisfactory 
possibilities.  A  meritorious  institution  of  an  educa- 
tional character  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
since  its  organization,  is  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  of  which  he  is  now  a  Trustee.  He  was 
one  of  the  Directors  of  the  old  Pulton  Bank,  and  since 
its  reorganization  as  a  National  Bank  has  held  the 
same  position.  He  is  a  Director  in  the  Bank  for  Sav- 
ings, one  of  the  oldest  and  soundest  in  New  York,  and 
is  likewise  an  active  member  of  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Scarcely  a  reputable  charity  in 
New  York  is  a  stranger  to  his  benefactions,  and  to 
many  of  them  he  has  been  a  most  liberal  and  consid- 
erate donor.  One  of  these,  the  Home  for  Incurables 
at  West  Farms,  recognized  as  one  of  New  York's 
noblest  charities,  from  the  nature  of  its  work  strongly 
enUsting  the  sympathies  of  the  humane,  owes  its  origin 
and  success  largely  to  his  efforts;  and  he  has  been 
President  of  this  Home  ever  since  its  organization  in 
1866,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  its  support. 
He  has  been  for  many  years  a  Trustee  (and  is  now 
Vice-President)  of  the  New  York  Dispensary,  the 
oldest  in  the  city,  and  also  of  Greenwood  Cem- 
etery; and  for  about  twenty-five  years  he  has 
been  a  Director  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  where  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  pupils  are  provided  for  and  edu- 
cated. He  is  also  Vice-President  of  the  New  York 
Eye  and  Bar  Infirmary,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Sheltering 
Arms  and  of  the  Children's  Fold.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  has  been  a  Director  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  one  of  the  strongest  mercantile 
companies  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  In  the  cause  of 
education  alone  Mr.  Field  has  spent  in  the  vicinity  of 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  por- 
tion of  which  was  employed  in  erecting  a  school-house 
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and  educating  children  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  his 
birth-place  and  country  seat.  He  was  one  of  the  active 
spirits  in  securing  to  the  city  of  New  York  the  Parragut 
monument,  standing  in  Madison  Square,  and  was 
President  of  the  association  at  the  time  of  its  inaugu- 
ration. He  was  also  a  liberal  contributor  to  several 
other  memorial  statues  of  distinguished  persons,  in- 
cluding that  to  the  poet  Halleck,  in  Central  Park.  He 
has  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  connected  with  the 
Century  Club,  which  numbers  among  its  members 
many  leading  lights  in  the  world  of  letters,  art  and 
science.  Highly  educated  and  thoroughly  conversant 
with  literature,  he  has  not  been  averse  to  the  Muses, 
and,  among  other  things,  has  written  some  fine  poetry, 
a  part  of  which  has  appeared  in  print.  In  person  Mr. 
Pield  is  a  man  of  fine  presence.  His  manner  is  cordial 
yet  courtly,  and  amiable  while  dignified.  In  the  social 
life  of  the  metropolis,  and  at  the  numerous  meetings 
to  which  his  official  duties  call  him,  and  at  which  he 
frequently  has  to  pjeside,  he  is  a  prominent  figure, 
and  in  any  assemblage  he  would  at  once  be  recognized 
as  a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  decided  mark. 


STUART,  ROBERT  L.  and  ALEXANDER,  of 
New  York  city,  distinguished  for  their  honorable 
and  successful  career  as  merchants,  and  for  their 
princely  benefactions  in  the  cause  of  religion,  charity 
and  education,  were  both  born  in  that  city,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  and  the  incidents  of 
their  lives  are  so  inseparably  blended  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  consider  them  apart ;  they  are  therefore 
treated  jointly  in  this  biographical  notice.  The  parents 
of  the  Messrs.  Stuart  were  Scotch.  Their  father, 
Kimloch  Stuart,  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
and  was  in  early  life  a  large  candy  manufacturer  in 
that  flourishing  city ;  but  having  endorsed  for  his 
brothers-in-law,  builders,  who  failed,  he  surrendered 
his  entire  property  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims 
thus  created.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  there 
still  remained  due  some  seven  thousand  dollars  which 
he  was  unable  to  pay.  Leaving  Edinburgh,  he  arrived 
with  his  wife  in  New  York  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1805,  after  a  passage  of  fifty-six  days.  His  capital, 
with  which  to  start  in  life  anew  in  a  strange  country, 
consisted  of  a  robust  constitution,  indomitable  energy, 
a  clear  head,  stern  integrity  and  one  hundred  dollars 
in  money.  In  these  days  of  cable  telegrams  and 
steamships  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  what  a  forlorn 
hope  the  prospect  of  ever  again  seeing  Mr.  Stuart  or 
their  money  must  have  seemed  to  his  creditors.  But 
of  one  thing  they  were  certain,  and  this  was  that  his 
integrity  would  not  allow  distance  and  difficulty  of 
communication  to  weaken  his  sense  of  his  obligations 


to  them.     How  fully  their  confidence  in  him  was  j  usti- 
fied  is-shown  by  a  parchment  in  the  possession  of  his 
son  Robert,  bearing  date  1812,  attesting  the  receipt 
by  his  eighteen  creditors  of  twenty  shillings  in  the 
pound,  and  their  appreciation  of  his  conduct  in  de- 
voting his  earliest  earnings,  the  fruit  of  close  industry 
for  sixteen  to  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
(six  days  in  the  week)  to  the  settlement  of  the  out- 
standing indebtedness  in  Edinburgh.     These  payments 
to  the  absent  creditors  were  remitted  in  sums  of  £100 
at  a  time,  as  fasit  as  the  money  was  earned,  and  before 
Mr.  Stuart  had  fully  fiu-nished  his  hoUse.     He  did  not 
wait  to  become  rich  before  paying  his  debts.     At  the 
time  Mr.  Stuart  arrived  in  New  York,  the  yellow  fever 
was  iaging  among  its  inhabitants,  and  for  safety  he 
decided  to  take  up  his  residence  at  some  other  point. 
While  taking  a  look  at  the  city  on  the  day  of  his  ar- 
rival, le  entered  an  ice-cream  and  mead  garden  on 
Ann  street,  and  was  greatly  shocked  to  find  a  number 
of  citizens  who  had  congregated  there,  amusing  them- 
selves by  gambling,  pitching  silver  dollars.     He  had 
been  but  a  short  time  in  New  York  when  he  left  that 
city  for  Hudson,  but  this  place  presenting  no  profitable 
opening  to  his  special  industry,   he  returned  to  the 
metropolis  in  October,  and  towards  the  close  of  1805 
was  living  at  No.  40  Barclay  street  (then  a  two-story 
brick-front  house,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  occu- 
pied by  Lemaire,  a  Frenchman,  the  architect  of  the 
City  Hall),  where,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1806,  his  eldest 
son,  Robert  L.  Stuart,  was  born.     On  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1806,  Mr.  Stuart  removed  to  the  house  at  the 
corner  of  Chambers  and  Greenwich  streets,  which  he 
enlarged,  and  in  this  house  his  second  son,  Alexander, 
was  born.     At  the  time  Mr.   Stuart  came  to  live  in 
New  York,  the  population  of  the  city,  according  to 
the  census,  was  seventy -five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy  persons.    He  resumed  in  a  small  way  the 
business  in  which  he  had  been  so  prosperous  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  through  manufacturing  a  pure  quality  of 
candy  became  so  well-known  and  successful,  that  he 
made  money  rapidly  and  took  standing  among  the 
most  reputable  merchants  of  the  city.     He  invested 
his  money  with  good  judgment  and  saw  his  means  in- 
crease with  the  growth  of  the  city.     One  of  the  build- 
ings put  up  by  him,  in  1818,  at  the  corner  of  Rector 
and  Lumber  (now  New  Church)  streets,  although  al- 
tered somewhat,  is  still  standing.  The  bricks  of  which 
it  was  originally  constructed  were  imported  by  Mr. 
Stuart  from  Hamburg.     Mr.  Stuart  had  a  country- 
place  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  here,  in  1831,  he 
contracted  the  fever  and  ague  and  vcas  never  a  well 
man  afterwards.     He  continued  in  active  business, 
however,  until  the  beginning  of  1836,  and  died  on  the 
29th  of  January  of  that  year,  aged  fifty-one.     He  left 
an  extensive  and  rapidly  increasing  trade,  and  an  es- 
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tate,  real  and  persona,!,  valued  at  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  ranked 
among  the  rich  men  in  the  city  of  New  York.  His 
fortune  he  left  half  to  his  widow  and  half  to  his  two 
sons.  The  business  was  conducted  by  Robert,  the 
elder  son,  then  a  minor,  for  the  estate,  until  the  7th 
of  January,  1838,  when  the  firm  of  R.  L.  &  A.  Stuart 
was  formed.  This'  copartnership  continued  un- 
changed until  dissolved  by  the  death  of  its  junici  in 
1879— a  period  of  fifty-one  years.  In  1833  R.  L.  & 
A.  Stuart  commenced  refining  sugar  by  steam,  and 
were  the  first  successful  operators  in  that  industry, 
efforts  by  others  in  the  same  direction  having  resulted 
in  loss,  cessation  or  bankruptcy.  One  day  when  a 
large  steam  boiler  was  being  taken  into  the  refinery  of 
the  Stuarts,  the  late  Mayor  W.  F.  Havemeyer  chanced 
to  be  passing  by.  He  had  had  an  extensive  experience 
in  refining  sugar,  and  had  no  faith  in  the  steam  pro- 
cess. Addressing  Alexander  Stuart,  who  was  at  hand, 
he  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  engaging  in  so 
risky  an  enterprise,  saying:  "Do  not  do  it;  it  will 
ruin  you!"-  Mr.  Stuart,  however,  had  ideas  of  his 
own  on  the  subject,  and  was  not  to  be  dissuaded. 
The  remarkable  success  of  the  firm  proved  the  sound- 
ness of  these  views.  The  office  of  the  firm  at  this 
time  was  at  No.  169  Chambers  street,  a  building 
erected  by  them  in  1831,  and  the  first  dwelling-house 
in  the  city  into  which  gas  was  introduced,  a  main  be- 
ing laid  from  Greenwich  street  for  this  purpose.  The 
five-story  building  corner  of  Greenwich  and  Chambers 
streets,  which  the  firm  subsequently  occupied,  was 
erected  by  them  in  1835.  The  nine-story  building 
corner  of  Greenwich  and  Reade  streets,  was  put  up  in 
1849.  The  three  stores  on  the  north  side  of  Reade 
street  were  connected  with  the  property  on  the  south 
side  by  an  underground  passage-way.  The  large  ware- 
houses on  the  south  side  of  Chambers  street  were  built 
by  the  firm,  and  first  occupied  for  the  storage  of  re- 
fined sugars.  In  1855-6  the  manufacture  of  candy 
was  discontinued,  and  sugar  refining  became  the  sole 
business  of  the  firm.  The  business  of  sugar-refining, 
now  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  was  conducted  on  a  very  limited  scale  prior  to 
1833.  The  process  employed  was  very  imperfect,  and 
the  quality  of  the  sugar  made  greatly  inferior  to  that 
at  present  in  use.  In  1834  R.  L.  &  A.  Stuart,  who 
ha,d  now  had  about  two  years'  experience  in  steam  re- 
fining, exhibited  some  samples  of  sugar  at  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  Fan-,  held  at  Niblo's  Garden,  which  were 
the  envy  of  other  refiners  and  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  the  public.  The  capacity  of  their  estab- 
lishment was  then  about  three  thousand  pounds  daily, 
but  when,  in  1835,  the  old  wooden  buildings  were  re- 
moved, and  a  six-story  brick  building  was  erected  in 
their  stead,  the  capacity  for  refining  was  increased  to 


about  twelve  thousand  pounds  daily,  which  was  all 
the  market  would  bear  at  the  time,  and  the  price 
ranged  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  cents  a  pound. 
Jacob  Bininger,  then  in  business  on  Broadway,  sold 
sugar  imported  from  Europe  (which  was  in  no  respect 
better  than  that  manufactured  by  the  Stuarts)  for 
forty-four  cents  a  pound.  Tlie  increase  in  population 
and  better  facilities  for  transportation,  and  consequent 
enlargement  of  the  market,  coupled  with  improve- 
ments in  the  refining  process,  tended  to  lower  the  price, 
and  this  still  further  increased  the  demand.  To  meet 
the  growing  demand  the  Stuarts  erected  -the  large 
building  at  Greenwich  and  Reade  streets,  which  en- 
abled them  to  refine  annually  from  forty  to  forty-four 
millions  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar.  About  eight 
thousand  tons  of  coal  were  consumed  each  year,  and 
steady  employment  given  to  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  men.  Every  variety  of  ma- 
chinery for  the  economizing  of  human  labor  was  em- 
ployed. The  greatest  care  was  exercised  by  the  firm 
in  the  selection  and  management  of  the  machinery 
employed,  every  article  being  specially  consti-ucted  for 
its  purpose  and  made  of  extra  strength.  To  secure 
greater  efficiency  thefirm  employed  skilled  workmen  in 
every  branch  of  mechanics  required  in  their  business, 
viz :  coopers,  carpenters,  machinists,  blacksmiths, 
masons,  box-makers,  painters,  etc.,  etc.  Many  of 
these  were  the  most  skilled  workmen  in  their  various 
departments,  and  some  received  very  high  salaries. 
On  the  premises  were  a  ten  feet  engine  lathe  and  one 
of  fourteen  feet.  By  this  means  everything  was  kept 
in  a  thorough  state  of  repair,  and  outside  parties  were 
rarely  called  on  for  assistance.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
during  a  period  of  forty  years,  steam  being  employed 
continuously,  not  the  slightest  serious  accident  ever 
occurred,  nor  even  any  serious  derangement  of  ma- 
chinery. No  work  was  ever  done  in  the  establishment 
on  Sunday,  nor  were  repairs  made  at  the  refinery  on 
that  day  or  allowed  to  be  made  at  outside  machine 
shops.  The  same  energy  and  perseverance  in  honor- 
ably meeting  and  conquering  obstacles,  which  were 
dominant  in  the  father,  were  characteristic  also  of  the 
sons.  The  hatred  of  everything  spurious,  which  placed 
the  manufactures  of  Kimlocli  Stuart  above  any  sus- 
picion of  adulteration,  made  the  product  of  R.  L. 
&  A.  Stuart  a  synonym  for  purity  in  the  markets, 
of  the  civilized  world ;  and  although  at  this  writing 
ten  years  have  elapsed  since  their  active  operations 
closed,  orders  are  not  infrequently  received  at  the  old 
address  for  Stuarts'  sugars  or  syrups.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  their  vast  business  the  Stuart  brothers  worked  . 
in  perfect  harmony,  Robert  generally  undertaking  the 
financial  and  out-door  business,  such  as  buying  and 
selling,  while  Alexander  devoted  himself  to  the  man- 
agement of  tile  refinery.     The  latter  was  acquainted 
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with  every  workman  and  was  master  of  every  detail, 
and  the  conduct  of  his  business  seemed  to  be  the  greatest 
of  his  pleasures.  Owners  of  large  and  valuable  estates 
are  generally  conservative,  indeed  are  often  timid. 
The  first  named  quality  was  ingrain  with  R.  L.  &  A. 
Stuart.  Exact  and  prompt  in  their  obedience  to  the 
laws,  they  never  failed  to  use  their  best  energies  to 
secure  the  right  law-makers.  Politics,  in  its  lowest 
manifestation  of  trickery  and  manipulation,  they  de- 
spised ;  yet  they  never  failed  to  exercise  the  duties  of 
good  citizens  at  the  polls,  and,  without  dictation,  to 
encourage  in  their  employees  the  performance  of  like 
duty.  The  relationship  of  the  firm  to  the  men  it  em- 
ployed was  one  of  friendship,  and  a  kindly  intercourse 
was  maintained  which  had  a  marked  effect  On  the  wel- 
fare of  the  workmen.  To  all  who  entered  their 
employment  the  brothers  presented  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  during  the  holiday  season  no  one  in 
their  establishment  was  forgotten  in  the  matter  of 
presents.  When,  at  a  critical  period  of  the  war  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  the  so-called  ' '  draft  riots  " 
took  the  city  of  New  York  by  surprise,  denuded  as  it 
was  of  its  military,  many  large  manufacturers  were  in- 
timidated into  allowing  their  men  to  join  the  lawless 
mobs  which  again  and  again  overpowered  the  police 
and  threatened  a  "reign  of  terror."  Although  every 
other  sugar-house  had  acceded  to  these  demands, 
the  Stuarts  refused  compliance,  and  in  consequence, 
were  threatened  with  the  destruction  of  their  refinery, 
the  assertion  being  made  that  the  "buildings  would  be 
in  ashes  before  morning."  Determined  to  offer  a  stout 
resistance  to  the  attack  of  the  mob,  the  Stuarts  mus- 
tered their  employees,  who  were  faithful  to  a  man,  and 
put  the  sugar-works  on  the  defensive.  They  had  at 
their  command  some  thirty  thousand  sugar  moulds  of 
iron,  which  they  could  have  dropped  from  a  great 
height  upon  the  heads  of  the  mob,  and  probably 
effectually  prevented  any  attempt  on  its  part  to  effect 
an  entrance  to  the  works.  But  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  this  method,  their  men  were  armed  with  stout 
hickory  bludgeons,  ready  for  murderous  work  on 
any  portion  of  the  attacking  force  that  should  get 
within  the  walls  of  the  building.  Had  matters  come 
to  the  worst  the  Stuarts  were  prepared  to.  meet  the 
mob  with  volumes  of  steam  from  their  immense 
boilers,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  had  the 
infuriate  crowd  passed  the  portals  of  the  works,  few 
of  those  eomposing  it  would  have  left  the  building 
alive.  As  it  was,  the  rioters  advanced  to  Barclay 
street,  but  learning  the  kind  of  reception  that  was  in 
store  for  them,  thpught  better  of  the  matter  and  gave 
the  Stuarts'  place  a  wide  berth.  When  the  rioters  left 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  and  marched  up-town,  Mr. 
Robert  Stuart,  naturally  somewhat  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  his  house  and  its  inmates,  hastened  home  in 


a  stage.  On  arriving  at  Nineteenth  street,  he  saw  the 
mob  in  the  vicinity  of  his  residence  on  Fifth  avenue, 
at  the  corner  of  Twentieth  street,  and,  leaving  the 
vehicle,  proceeded  on  foot  towards  his  home.  It  was 
with  an  intense  feeling  of  relief  that  he  saw  the  rioters 
pass  his  door.  During  this  exciting  quarter-of-an- 
hour,  Mrs.  R.  L,  Stuart  stood  at  one  of  the  windows 
of  an  upper  story  of  her  elegant  mansion  courageously 
contemplating  the  rabble,  not  insensible,  however,  to 
the  fact  that  a  word  from  some  vicious-minded  by- 
stander would  direct  its  fury  against  her  home,  which 
could  afford  her  but  slender  protection,  defended  as  it 
was  by  a  handful  of  frightened  servants.  Alexander 
Stuart,  anxious  to  see  what  the  mob  would  do  after  it 
passed  his  brother's  house,  turned  up  the  collar  of  his 
coat  and  followed  it  further  up-town,  where  he  was  an 
indignant  but  helpless  spectator  of  several  of  its  most 
fiendish  outrages.  During  the  civil  war  the  Stuarts 
gave  their  unqualified  support  to  the  Government,  and 
were  among  the  heaviest  subscribers  to  the  first  mil- 
lion of  the  war  loan— a  significant  proof  of  their 
confidence  in  the  result  of  the  struggle.  R.  L.  &  A. 
Stuart  were  the  first  firm  to  adopt  the  cash  system  in 
buying  and  selling  sugars.  With  aggregate  sales  of 
nearly  thirty-six  millions  of  dollars  between  1861  and 
1872,  not  a  dollar  was  lost  during  this  long  period 
by  bad  debts.  No  note,  acceptance  or  other  mer- 
cantile obligation  of  theirs  ever  went  to  protest, 
nor  did  the  house  "ever  pay  more  than  the  legal 
rate  for  the  use  of  money.  It  was  their  custom 
to  hold  in  bond  large  quantities  of  the  raw  material, 
withdrawing  as  required  for  use.  At  the  time  the 
store-houses  of  the  Atlantic  Docks  were  unroofed 
by  a  terrible  storm,  they  had  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  sugar  thus  placed.  When  their  product 
was  branded,  purchasers  needed  not  to  make  any  fur- 
ther examination  to  ascertain  if  contents  of  package 
were  like  sample,— the  brand  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired. So  humane  and  liberal  were  their  dealings 
with  their  workmen,  that  during  the  entire  period  in 
in  which  they  employed  labor,  there  never  was  a  strike 
at  their  works.  In  1873-3  the  refining  of  sugar  was 
relinquished,  the  machinery  sold,  and  the  buildings 
put  in  order  and  leased  for  general  mercantile  uses, 
the  brothers  retiring  from  active  business.  The  Stuarts 
were  Presbyterians  of  the  "Old  School"— formerly  so 
called— and  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion.  In  1851  they  joined  with  other 
zealous  members  of  their  church  in  erecting  the  edi- 
fice at  the  corner  of  Nineteenth  street  and  Fifth  av- 
enue, to  which,  when  completed,  the  Rev.  James  W. 
Alexander,  D.D.,  was  called,  from  his  professorship 
at  Princeton  Seminary.  Subsequently  they  became 
connected  with  the  church  on  Fifth  avenue,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  is  pastor.     In  this  congrega- 
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tion  they  were  among  the  most  prominent  members, 
and  contributed  freely  of  their  wealth  to  the  support 
of  the  chm-ch  and  of  the  various  charitable  organiza- 
tions connected  with  it.  A  marked  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Stuart  was  his  absolute  devotion  to 
business,  which  possessed  for  him  a  charm  that  knew 
no  rival,  apart  from  his  duty  to  God  and  his  neighbor, 
and  he  prosecuted  it  with  all  the  energy  of  a  nature 
capable  of  intense  and  persistent  application.  Absorb- 
ing, however,  as  was  his  devotion  to  business,  it  never 
blunted  his  natural  kindliness  of  heart,  his  earnest 
sense  of  religious  duty,  nor  his  fondness  fbr  the  society 
of  persons  of  culture,  with  whom  both  he  and  his 
brother  were  largely  acquainted  through  their  deep 
interest  and  spontaneous  and  whole-souled  liberality 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  of  education,  and  of  charity. 
Although  Mr.  Robert  L.  Stuart  built  a  fine  residence 
up-town,  he  could  not  induce  his  brother  Alexander 
to  leave  the  locality  in  which  he  was  born ;  and  dur- 
ing his  whole  life,  the  latter  resided  on  the  property 
at  the  corner  of  Chambers  and  Greenwich  streets, 
and  died  there  on  the  23d  of  December,  .  1879, 
having  fully  completed  the  Scriptural  allotted  pe- 
riod of  man's  life, — "three-score  and  ten  years." 
Here  he  entertained  his  friends  with  a  generous  hospi- 
tality, and  he  delighted  to  number  among  his  guests, 
scholars,  professional  men,  clever  men  of  business, 
and  persons  whose  deeds  had  given  them  a  just  title  to 
prominence  and  consideration.  He  possessed  a  rich 
vein  of  humor  which  made  him  most  agreeable  either 
as  companion  or  host,  and  many  anecdotes  of  him  are 
told  in  the  commercial  circles  of  the  metropolis.  Great, 
however,  as  was  the  reputation  of  the  Stuart  brothers 
in  a  business  point  of  view,  it  pales  before  their  rec- 
ord as  philanthropists.  John  C.  Lowrie,  Secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  (and 
successor  in  that  office  of  his  father,  who  left  the 
Speakership  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
assume  its  functions),  says  in  the  pages  of  a  work  en- 
titled "Missionary  Papers,"  published  in  New  York 
in  1881 : — "The  death  recently  of  two  of  the  largest 
donors  to  our  cause  will  call  forth  great  regret,  and 
arrest  widespread  attention.  *  *  *  *  One  of  these 
gentlemen  was  Mr.  James  Lenox ;  the  other  was  Mr. 
Alex.  Stuart.  They,  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Stuart,  still  living, 
have  for  many  years  been  the  largest  donors  to  the 
cause  of  missions  in  our  church.  Their  gifts  have 
ainounted  to  thousands  of  dollars  each  for  many  years. 
"We  have  often  thought  they  were  called  and  permitted 
to  do  a  special  and  greatly  needed  work  in  the  support 
of  the  cause,  especially  in  its  earlier  years.  *  *  *  * 
It  was  their  privilege  as  well  as  their  duty  to  offer 
liberal  gifts  to  their  Lord's  treasury."  But  it  was  not 
in  church  wo»k  alone  that  the  Stuarts  were  liberal. 
Scarcely  a  deserving  charity  can  be  named  to  which 


they  did  not  contribute,  and  to  many  of  them  their 
gifts  were  princely.  The  cause  of  education  likewise 
found  in  them  warm  and  liberal  supporters,  and  their 
benefactions  in  this  direction  were  equally  princely. 
In  all  popular  movements  appealing  to  the  purses  of  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens,  they  were  among  the  very  foremost 
in  contributing.  One  of  their  plans  was  to  devote  at 
least  so  many  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  charity  in 
one  form  or  another,  and  to  this  plan  they  conscien- 
tiously adhered,  whether  their  year's  labor  had  been 
abundantly  profitable  or  onlymeagerly  so.  Beginning 
in  1852,  with  donations  aggregating  nearly  fourteen 
thousand  dollars,  they  continued  to  give  with  a  liberal 
hand  year  after  year,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Alexander — the  close  of  1879 — had  given  away  the 
extraordinary  total  of  one  million,  three  hundred  and 
ninety-one  thousand  dollars,  not  one  dollar  of  which 
ever  inured  to  their  personal  advantage  in  any  wa}', 
however  trifling.  The  death  of  Alexander — who  had 
never  married — was  a  severe  blow  to  the  elder  brother, 
who  was  thus  bereft  of  his  only  living  relative.  The 
grief  he  experienced  did  not,  however,  paralyze  either 
his  energy  or  his  philanthropy;  on  the  contrary  it 
seemed  to  Intensify  both.  Following  out  the  benefi- 
cent scheme  planned  by  his  brother  and  himself  in 
conjunction,  when  the  former  was  living,  and  giving 
free  rein  to  his  own  desire  to  do  good  while  it  was  in 
his  power,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Stuart  has,  since  the  death 
of  his  brother,  given  away  to  the  cause  of  religion,  of 
education,  and  of  charity,  the  magnificent  sum  of  half 
a  million  dollars,  which,  added  to  the  amount  bestowed 
by  him  and  his  brother  previous  to  the  latter's  death, 
makes  a  round  total  of  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars. 
Monuments  of  marble  and  tablets  of  brass  commemo- 
rate the  achievements  of  many  whose  claim  to  such 
honors  is  not  a  tithe  of  that  of  these  unpretentious  cit- 
zens.  But  the  good  inaugurated  by  them,  which  will 
fructify  a  thousand  fold  as  time  rolls  on,  is  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  desire  than  either  vaunting  tablets 
of  stone  or  metal,  and  constitiites  not  only  an  imper- 
ishable but  likewise  a  more  fitting  memorial  of  their 
regal  munificence  in  works  of  Christian  philanthropy. 
Such  men  as  these  may  truly  be  called  the  pillars 
of  the  State.  Their  example  alone  is  of  incalculable 
benefit,  and  is  scarcely  less  far-reaching  than  their 
benevolence.  Mr.  Robert  L.  Stuart,  the  surviving 
brother  of  Alexander,  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Macrae,  one  of  the  old  and  wealthy  merchants 
of  New  Tork,  who  at  one  time  had  nine  business 
partners  in  as  many  difEerent  cities  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  time  Mr.  Macrae  was  in  business  both 
Alexandria  and  Newport  were  the  rivals  of  New  Tork 
in  the  importing  trade.  Mr.  R.  L.  Stuart  since  his 
retirement  from  active  business  has  devoted  his  time 
principally  to  the  work  of  philanthropy,  in  which  he 
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is  most  efficiently  assisted  by  liis  wortliy  wife,  wliose 
name,  lilie  tliat  of  lier  Imsband's,  is  found  iu  connec- 
tion witli  nearly  every  charity  of  New  York,  and  with 
many  out  of  it.  Each  the  last  of  a  long  and  honorable 
line,  they  are  in  perfect  accord  on  this  subject,  and 
work  in  unison  and  harmony.  Messrs.  R.  L.  &  A. 
Stuart  were  members  of  the  Union  Club  for  many 
j'ears,  and  also  members  of  the  Union  League 
Club  from  its  formation  in  April,  1861.  Robert  is 
likewise  connected  with  the  Century  Club,  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  the'  American  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History — the  presi- 
dency of  which  he  resigned  in  1880 — and  the  Young 
Men's  Chi'istian  Association,  being  now  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  last  named.  To  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  the  Stuart  brothers  were  large 
benefactors,  and  the  surviver,  now  President  of  that 
institution,  gave  it,  in  1880,  the  sum  of  fifty-five 
thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  many  previous  gifts. 
Among  other  notable  gifts  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Stuart,  made 
in  the  same  year  as  the  above,  are,  one  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  to  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  a  like 
sum  to  Princeton  College,  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary.  Mr.  R. 
L.  Stuart  is  a  liberal  but  judicious  patron  of  art,  and 
his  spacious  mansion  on  Fifth  avenue  is  filled  with 
many  most  beautiful  paintings,  marbles  and  bronzes. 
He  has  recently  completed  a  new  private  residence  on 
the  same  avenue,  at  Sixty-eiglith  street,  which  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  finest  in  that  delightful  neighbor- 
hood, and  ranks  among  the  most  elegant  in  the  me- 
tropolis. Deeply  interested  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
welfare  of  the  city  of  his  birth  and  love,  Mr.  Stuart 
is  to-day,  despite  his  advancing  years,  one  of  the  most 
active  citizens,  and  reaps  the  reward  of  bis  noble  life 
and  deeds  in  witnessing  the  good  accomplished  through 
his  instrumentality,  and  in  the  respect,  esteem  and 
affection  of  the  entire  community. 


fEED,  TtlURLOW,  a  distinguished  citizen,  poli- 
tician and  journalist,  was  born  at  Cairo,  Greene 
County,  New  York,  November  15th,  1797.  His 
parents  being  poor,  the  education  he  received  in  early 
life  was  of  the  most  meagre  character,  the  total  of  the 
time  spent  by  him  in  the  rude  schools  of  that  day  and 
locality  not  exceeding  six  months.  Thrown  on  his 
own  resources  at  an  early  age  by  the  death  of  his 
parents,  he  found  employment  as  "boy,"  aboard  a 
North  River  sloop,  and  after  a  career  of  about  one 
year  in  this  capacity,  entered  the  printing  office  of 
Machy  Croswell  at  Oatskill,  in  which  he  soon  attained 
to  the  responsible  position  of  "devil."  He  subse- 
quently became  an  apprentice  to  the  art  of  type-setting 


in  the  office  of  a  newspaper  published  in  the  same 
place,  conducted  by  Col.  William  L.  Stone,  in  after 
years  the  editor  of  the  New  Tork  Gommmeial  Adver- 
tiser, and  who  became  quite  widely  known  as  a  his- 
torical writer.  Evgn  at  this  youthful  stage  of  his 
career,  the  vigor  and  determination  of  his  character 
were  evident.'  The  paper  on  which  he  was  employed 
being  "Federal"  in  its  politics,  the  young  apprentice, 
who  was  strongly  Democratic  and  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocate of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  which  then 
seemed  imminent,  dissolved  his  connection  with  Col. 
Stone  after  about  a  year's  stay  in  the  office,  and,  on 
the  opening  of  hostilities,  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a 
drummer-boy,  serving  in  the  operations  on  the  north- 
ern frontier.  On  quitting  his  military  career  he  re- 
sumed work  at  his  trade,  and  in  due  time  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  in  type-setting,  and  became  pro- 
ficient as  a  pressman.  His  hardy  life  and  simple  hab- 
its strengthened  an  already  powerful  frame,  and  gave 
him  great  capacity  for  the  latter  branch  of  the  print- 
ing business.  At  a  later  period  he  became  associated 
with  James  Harper,  (afterwards  head  of  the  great 
publishing  house  of  Harper  &  Brothers),  the  two 
being  among  the  hardest  working  printers  in  the  city. 
This  connection,  maintained  for  a  short  time,  was  dis- 
solved by  the  removal  of  Weed  to  the  country,  where 
he  married,  establishing  himself  in  Onondaga  County. 
Although  but  just  of  age,  he  embarked  in  the  news- 
paper business,  one  of  his  first  enterprises  being  the 
Agriculturist,  published  at  Norwich,  Chenango  County, 
in  this  State.  During  the  ensuing  ten  years  he  pub- 
lished several  other  journals.  He  ably  advocated  the 
canal  policy  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  becoming  identified 
in  politics  with  the  party  which  bore  the  name  of  that 
distinguished  statesman,  and,  in  1826,  aided  largely  in 
securing  his  election  as  Governor.  In  1834  he  found 
himself  in  Albany,  again  working  as  a  journeyman 
printer,  and  having  about  him  a  family  dependent  for 
support  on  his  scanty  wages.  His  humble  and  obscm-e 
condition  could  not,  however,  repress  the  inclina- 
tion for  active  political  work,  which  led  him  to  enter 
heartily  into  the  presidential  canvass  of  that  year. 
Although  not  prominent  by  name,  he  performed  ser- 
vices of  a  most  important  character,  and  it  may 
indeed  be  said  that  his  was  the  master  spirit  in 
effecting  the  coalition  formed  between  the  two  polit- 
ical divisions  of  the  Legislature  (which  chose  the 
Electors)  known  as  the  "People's  Party"  (which 
supported  Adams)  and  the  "Anti-Caucus  Bucktails," 
who  favored  Clay ;  which  coalition  secured  the  signal 
defeat  of  the  "Caucus,"  or  Crawford  pai'ty.  The 
late  Plorace  Greeley  once  said,  that  "had  Thurlow 
Weed  been  pursuing  his  trade  elsewhere  than  in  Al- 
bany, John  Quincy  Adams  would  never  have  been 
President ;  yet  the  latter  probably  never  knew  the 
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fact."  It  is  also  true  that  notwithstanding  his  able 
services  in  this  canvass  he  remained  obscure  and  poor, 
when  the  salary  of  even  a  petty  Government  position 
would  have  been  deemed  a  fortanc.  Not  long  after 
the  election  he  removed  to  Rochester,  where  he  found 
employment  as  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper,  at  the 
munificent  salary  of  eight  dollars  per  week.  In  the 
controversj'  which  sprang  up  in  1826-7  regarding  the 
disappearance  o£  William  Morgan  of  Batavia,  charged 
by  the  Free-Masons  with  revealing  the  secrets  of  the 
Masonic  Order,  he  played  a  prominent  part.  Familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  abduction — which  created  an 
almost  unparalleled  excitement  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State — he  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  new 
Anti-Masonic  party,  and  also  the  editor  of  the  Anti- 
Masonic  Inquirer,  published  in  Rochester.  While 
still  a  journeyman  printer  he  had  been  elected  to  rep- 
resent Monroe  County  in  the  Assembly,  and  was  again 
elected,  by  the  Anti-Masonic  party,  on  becoming  an 
editor.  A  vigorous  attack  upon  the  "Albany  Re- 
gency "  (a  political  clique  which  assumed  the  general 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
New  York)  having  been  determined  upon,  he  was 
selected  as  a  suitable  person  to  conduct  it,  and  in  1830, 
his  term  in  the  Legislature  having  expired,  he  estab- 
Ushed  himself  in  Albany,  and  entered  upon  liis  duties 
as  editor  of  the  Albany  'Evening  Journal,  a  daily, 
semi-weekly,  and  weekly  newspaper,  which  had  been 
started  by  the  opponents  of  the  Masonic  institution, 
receiving  for  his  services  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Under  his  management  the  paper 
speedily  grew  in  popularity,  its  editorials  being  marked 
by  a  degree  of  vigor  and  pungency  which  made  it  one 
of  the  most  effective  party  organs  ever  brought  to 
bear  on  a  political  adversary.  For  a  period  of  seven 
years  its  efforts  were  directed  against  the  Jackson 
Administration,  as  represented  by  the  "AlbaOy  Re- 
gency," and,  in  1837,  when  the  State  came  round  to 
the  Whig  side,  it  was  recognized  as  the  most  effective 
agent  in  that  political  revolution.  Two  years  later, 
on  the  full  success  of  the  Whig  party  in  New  York, 
he  was  made  State  Printer,  and  held  that  oflBce  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  faithfully  and  honestly  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  his  new  charge,  and  enjoying  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  to  which,  heretofore,  he  had  been  a 
stranger.  It  is  said  that  the  moderate  competence 
which  he  enjoyed  in  after  years  was  the  result  of  the 
prudent  management  of  the  profits  arising  from  this 
position.  He  now  became  an  owner  in  the  Evening 
Journal,  and  remained  actively  connected  with  it  for 
a  period  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  efforts, 
which  had  been  prominent  in  procuring  the  nomina- 
tion of  Harrison,  were  likewise  exerted  in  behalf  of 
Taylor  and  Scott  in  subsequent  campaigns.  In  the 
fall  of  1851  he  sought  needed  relaxation  from  active 


labor  in  a  European  tour,  which  he  prolonged  into  the 
summer  of  1853,  his  observations  and  experience  while 
abroad  being  recorded  in  a  series  of  entertaining  let- 
ters, published  in  the  newspaper  with  which  he  was 
connected.  In  1856  he  strongly  supported  the  claims 
of  Governor  William  H.  Seward  to  the  presidential 
nomination,  but,  acquiescing  in  the  selection  of  his 
party,  devoted  his  energies  to  the  success  of  Fremont. 
In  1860  he  again  advocated  Seward's  claims,  but,  the 
choice  having  fallen  on  Lincoln,  he  used  all  his  influ- 
ence to  secure  tlie  election  of  the  latter.  By  this  time 
he  had  acquired  a  truly  National  fame  as  a  party 
leader,  although  he  persistently  refused  to  accept  any 
office  either  by  appointment  or  election.  The  gravity 
of  the  situation  in  1861  seeming  to  demand  the  pres- 
ence of  an  able  supporter  of  the  Government  abroad, 
and  being  persuaded  that  he  was  eminently  qualified 
to  serve  the  Union  cause  in  such  a  manner,  he  con- 
sented to  go  to  Europe  in  a  semi-diplomatic  capacity, 
in  that  year-,  remaining  till  June,  1862.  The  greater 
part  of  his  efforts,  while  absent,  were  directed  to  in- 
fluencing public  opinion  in  England,  his  warm  person- 
al relations  with  leading  statesmen  of  that  country  aid- 
ing greatly  in  establishing  a  friendly  feeling  toward 
the  Federal  Government.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
America  he  withdrew  from  active  connection  witli  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal,  and,  in  1865,  having  taken 
up  his  residence  in  New  York  city,  he  engaged  for  a 
time  in  editing  the  Commercial  Advertiser.  His  age 
and  increasing  infirmities,  however,  soon  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  journalism,  and  in  1868  he  quitted 
active  public  life.  An  astute  and  adroit  party  mana- 
ger, he  was  singularly  free  from  even  the  slightest 
taint  of  corruption,  and  enjoyed  the  highest  confidence 
both  of  the  people  and  their  representatives.  He  de- 
clined the  nomination  to  several  prominent  municipal 
offices,  and  although  frequently  urged  to  consent  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  office 
of  Governor,  invariably  refused,  adducing  as  a  reason 
his  inability  as  a  public  speaker,  though  it  is  well 
known  his  refusal  arose  chiefly  from  an  indisposition 
to  undergo  the  bitter  personalities  of  a  canvass.  Few 
men,  .however,  possessed  the  executive  ability  required 
for  a  high  official  position  in  a  greater  degree,  aiid  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  through  his  sensitive  shrinking 
from  the  ordeal  of  an  election,  the  State  lost  the  ser- 
vices of  one  of  its  ablest  citizens.  Mr.  Weed  will  be 
more  especially  remembered  for  his  connection  with 
the  famous  political  triumvirate  of  Seward,  Weed  and 
Greeley,  which  for  so  many  years  wielded  tremendous 
power  in  shaping  the  country's  political  history.  The 
origin  of  this  association  was  related  by  Mr.  Weed  at  a 
recent  anniversary  celebration  of  his  birth.  He  said, 
that  in  1837,  anticipating  an  earnest  and  active  canvass 
for  the  presidency,  the  Whig  State  Committee  deter- 
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mined  to  establish  a  campaign  newspaper,  until  that 
time  unheard  of.  He  came  to  New  fork  and  found 
Horace  Greeley,  with  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up,  at  the 
case.  Mr.  Greeley  dropped  his  composing  stick,  and 
Mr.  Weed  asked  who  wrote  certain  articles  on  Ameri- 
can industry — on  protection — in  the  New  Yorker,  then 
published  by  Horace  Greeley.  Mr.  Greeley  replied 
that-  he  wrote  them.  "  Then  you  are  the  man  we  want. 
Come  to  dinner  with  me  in  the  City  Hotel."  Mr. 
Greeley  had  been  to  dinner,  but  he  met  the  Chairman 
of  the  State  Committee  and  Mr.  Weed  in  the  City 
Hotel,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  spend  two 
days  a  week  in  Albany  and  edit  the  Jeffersonian. 
This  was  the  origin  of  a  friendship  that  was  continued 
harmoniously  for  many  years — the  origin  of  the  great 
triumvirate  of  Sewai'd,  Weed  and  Greeley.  Among 
Mr. Weed's  publications  are  a  volume  of  "Letters from 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies "  [Albany,  1866],  and  a 
number  of  magazine  articles,  prominent  among  the 


latter  being  several  containing  reminiscences  of  his 
life.  He  has  also  edited  portions  of  his  correspondence 
bearing  on  momentous  events  in  the  history  of  the 
State  and  Nation,  and  is  understood  to  be  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  an  autobiography,  together  with 
portions  of  an  extensive  correspondence,  which  will 
doubtless  prove  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  New 
York  during  the  half  century  in  which  (with  Seward 
and  Greeley)  he  was  the  arbiter  of  Whig  and  Repub- 
lican policy.  Mr.  Weed  is  now  (1883)  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year ;  he  has  lived  in  the  time  of  all  our  Presi- 
dents ;  and  of  twenty-five  Governors  of  New  York,  he 
has  voted  for  every  one  with  but  a  single  exception. 
He  has  left  a  lasting  influence  and  impress  upon  the 
age,  as  a  journalist,  a  statesman  and  a  citizen,  of  emi- 
nent ability,  unquestioned  integrity  and  the  most  ex- 
alted patriotism. 


